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8 Observations on Vie « Wind of a Ball'* 

ral, Bdfeiowsj literaty* Scidnfific, ftiiJosolpMcail and: lli^erical 
Subjects, will be thankfully received ; — as will Biographical 
Sketches, Reviews, and Notices of New Works and Publications, 
Accounts of New Inventions and Discovei4es, lind Specifications 
of Patents — with every other matter that may be calculated to ren- 
der this Work useful and acceptable to the Public. Witti strong 
predilections for Mechanical Science, tlie Editor wftlpSiy partku- 
iar attention to every information he may receive of ingejuous 
ivorks of mechanism, and take a pleasure in presenting them fo 
the public. 

The Editor is perfectly aware of the many difficulties attendant 
upon this undertaking, and of the frequent failures in attempts of 
this kind \ nor has he the vanity to suppose himself capable of 
ensuring a better support from the public, or of rendering this 
attempt more worthy of it, than many of those that have preceded 
him. He can only bestow bis best endeavors ; and aided by ma- 
ny of his friends who have encouraged the undertaking, as well as 
by a pretty liberal Subscription, he submits this result of his la- 
bors to the public, and will spare no pains to render it accepta- 
ble and useful. 

jilbanj/y 6 Mo, 10, 1815. 



FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Observations on the JSTature and Cause of Certain Atcidenta that 
have usually been ascribed to the ** Wind of a JBaU.'* 

Nothing iis more conimon, than to hear individuals who haVe 
1)een in engagements, either on land, or at sea, speak of accidents 
"that occurred from the ^^ wind of a bull i^' is'hil^t scientific men 
"have either expressed their disbelief, cir dlSe ^dvanfced ebcplana- 
fibns concerning the cause of them, which tiriic and better judg- 
ment have silently refuted. The naiture of these have lately been 
the subjects of sevieral interesting essays in the ^inburgh Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, and as that work is seldom found out of 
the hands of professional men, I have thought that an abstract of 
these papers might prove interesting to your readers in general, 
since it is a subject concerning which, all have heard somethingy 
and many are desirous of learning more. 

The first Essay is written by Mr. Daniel Ellis, a name of some 
distinction in the scientific world, and consists of instances of such 
accidents as form the subject of this comrnunication, and of his 
•pinion concerning the probable cause of them. He conmiences 
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the first by quotations from Sir Gilbert filane's work on tbe Bis- 
eises of Setoien. Tlus dtstinguished person was physician for 
many years to the British fieet in the West^Indies^ both during 
and previous to the American war, apd accordingly was present 
at all the naval engagements of that period. His remarks are ^ 
fGUo#s : 

^( There is a singular species of accident, to which engagement^ 
%!t sea, are liable^ called, perhaps improperly, the vtind of a ball. 
In whatever manner it is accounted for, it is a fact, that a part is 
iometimes severely hurt, and even life destroyed, without any 
visible external injury or breach of parts', or any appearance of the 
t)ody from whence the injury proceeded. There were two in- 
atances in the battle of April, 1782, of a ball passing close to the 
stomach and producing instant death. The one was a lieutenant 
of the Royal Oak, the other a Common sailor of the Bedford. A 
man in another ship, in consequence of a ball passing close to his 
belly,* remained without sense or motion for some time,and k large 
^ivid tumor arose on the part, but he recovered. I knew (says 
he) a brave young, officer in the army, the Hon. Captain Fitcroy, 
(now Lord Southampton) who had his epaulette carried off by a 
cannon ball at Charlestown, in consequence of which the shoulder 
and adjacent parts of the neck were affected for some time. A 
like accident happened to a marine officer in one of the late en- 
gagements,'but in neither of these was the head materially affect- 
ed, nor is it so apt to be affected in this way as the stomach. I 
never knew death the consequence of the wind of a ball on the 
head, though an officer (Col. Markham) in the Sultan, at the bat- 
tle of Grenada, was so stunned by a shot passing close to his tem- 
ple, as to be insensible for some time, but he recovered enUrely in 
a few hours.'* 

*' In some cases," continues Dr. Blane, « the bones sustained a 
severe injury from accidents of this kind. Two instances of 
it have come to my knowledge : the one was an officer, who fell 
down during an engagement, without any obvious cause. Upbn 
ejcamination, the thigh was found to be broken, and the limb was 
two inches shorter, which seemed to proceed from the bone being 
pulverized, as it were. There was no pain. The skin was not in 
the least injured ; so ^hat this appears to have been what is called 
the « wind of a ball," hut what ought more properly perhaps, to 
be termed ^e brush of a ball. In the other instance, two of tlie 
false ribs were fractured and disftcated, with very little visible af- 
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iectioa of the «kin, though the clothes were . torn. Thi^ acddedt 
proved fatal." Dr. Blane adds << that asonals are affected by these 
accidents as well as men.' A cow m the Duke was kUled in one 
of the actions in April, hy ^ double-headed shot passing doae to 
the small of her back."* 

" Durbg the blockade of Pontefract Castle, in the year 1 645^ by 
the Parliament's ar^)y, as Sir Thomas Faiffiax and Col. Fbrbes 
were standing and conversing together, a cannon shot from the 
castle passed betwixt them, the vnnd of which cast them bo(h on 
the ground* Colonel Forbes lost one eye by the accident, but Sir 
Thomas received po material injury."! 

" By tbe favour of a friend," continues Mr. Ellis, " who at my 
request, obtained the particulars from an officer of rank in the 
East-Indi^ Company's service, I am enabled to communicate the 
following additional cases. At the battle of RohilcUnd,in the year 
1774, a cannon ball passed between the thighs of the ofHcer who 
comnttinded the ^rtiUery^ and occasioned much blackness in both 
thighs, but without producing any breach in the skin. A simi- 
lar occurrence took place in 1781, in tlie retreat of the janny from 
the Ghauts, where a shot passed between the thighs of an officer 
of the Bombay establishment, and produced effects similar to those 
cjescribed above. Both these officers are still living (18 1 2) in 
-England, and have risen to high stations in the army. At the 
siege of Bassoin, neai; Bombay, in the yeat 1780, a' sepoy who 
was placed in the trenches lo look out for shot, was too late in di^i-> 
jiing ; and a shot, in consequence, knocked off his turban into the 
trench behind him. The sepoy jumped down to pick it up. A 
surgeon, who happened to be near the spot, iihrnediately went tp 
him, but found, on examination, that the head was not in the least 
touched by the ball. From the state -of the pulse, however, the 
surgeon deemed it necessary to send the man to the hospital, and 
though no external injury could be discovered, the man died in 

n 

• Blane on the Diseases of Seamen. 

■|- Hargrave's history of Knaresborough. I may here add the following 
Extract from the Life of Col. Hutchinson, which is not quoted by Mr. Sl- 
Jis. •* When the Parliamentary army was besieging Newark, as Col. Hutch - 
«* inson, Poyntz and another Captjufie were rrding tb view some quarter of 
«« the town, a cannon bullet came whizzing by them, as Uiey were, riding all 
«* abrest, ai\d the captaine without any touch of it, sayd, be was killed ; 
<* Poyntz bid him get of, but he was then sliding doWne from his horse, 
«* slaine by the vind of the bullet : they held him up till they got off ^from 
" the place, but the man immediately turned black all over.*' 

Uf^. Octavt> 'Edit. Vol 2, p. 90. 
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Ics^than forty -eight hours after the accident. The officer who 
communicated these facts, and who Was irt the trenches at the 
tune, thbks that he heard it said that the surgeon (B6yd) examin- 
ed the sepoy's head after death, loid found an effusion of blood." 

« The same friend," continues Mi-. Ellis, « has informed me 
that a gentleman now resident in the Highlands of Scotland, while 
serving as an officer iri the siege of Bci^en-op-Zoom, and in 
the act of stooping to assist a soldier who had fellen, lost instanta- 
neously the sight of one eye, and gradually that of the other, in 
consequence ofa cannon ball pass^ing across his face, but witliout 
touching it, and lodging in the opposite side of the treiich. ' 
<^ By anothfer friend, who served as an officer at the siege of 

' Seringapatam, I have been informed that a lieutenant of the se- 
cond battalion of Ben^l volunteers, when standing in the trenches 
before that place, was struck down by a cannon ball passing close 
to his thig^, which was rendered perfectly black, but' there was no 
breach of the external skin, nor other visible sign of injury. In 
another instance, a ball passed close to the face of another officer 

, of the same battalioti, which struck him down^and caused a black- 
ness of the side of the fece, but produced no other sensible injury. 
The same gentleman, however, informed me that Capt. M. of the 
Bengal Native Infantry, while serving in the army with Lord 
Lakeinthe West of India, lost the sight of both eyes by ttie pas- 
sage of a cannon ball across his fiacc, which, however, inflicted no 
external mark of injury. To these instances may be added that 
of Colonel M. of the Bengal Artillery, who at the siege of Serin- 
gapatam, while standing in ot^e of the batteries, and looking 
through a telescope at the enemy's works, at the distance of be- 
tween 400 and 500 yards, was struck by a cannon ball, which broke 
fiis fore -arm, and passed across his breast, but without touching 
it. His arm was amputated above the elbow, and nothing unfa- 
vorable occurred in the operation. He died, however, in a few 
days, not, as was cohceived, from the effects of the injury done to 
the arm, but froni the «« wind of the ball," which in the opinion of 
the surgebn, acted on his chest, and which was rendered perfectly 
black, although the external skin remained quite sound. AH 
these instances are represented to have created much discussion 
among the medical officers of the Indian army, and were generally 
considered by them to be produced by what has been called U^e 
^ wind of a hall **^ 
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Mr. EHis states, that he has beeft anxious to collect exaiQples 
of these accidents &om different and distant sources, in order to 
counteract tho credulitji: that exists concerning^ them. Believing 
the fikcts bdisputahle>he next proceeds to examine the manruir ih 
which the effects are produced. 

He first notices the options of Dr. Blane, who conjectures that 
these accident^ msij be owing to the compression and tremor of 
the air, in consec^uence of its resistance of the motion of tjbi^ 
ball. From the circuipstai^ce of bones t;>eing sometimes brokent 
mere firaxmity^ according to him, is not sufficient to produce the 
effect ; but there must be some sort qf contact. This, Dr. Blane 
thinks, is perhaps explicable as follows ;r— '^ It has been as^r- 
<( tained, that all balls and bullets, except from rificd pieces, hav« . 
^< a rotatory motion, in their flight. It is evident that this motion^ 
<< on one side qf the ball will coincide with the direction of its 
<< flight, and the other will be in the opposite direotiotw Now, if 
<< the latter side should come in contact with any part of the body^ 
^< it is conceivable that, in place of carrying it away, it would, roll 
« over it, as it were^j^nd only makea cont^usion/' . 

To this explanation of Dr. Blane, Mr. Ellis i^pU<^s that it will 
not account for many of the accidents that do occur. No forc^, 
(says he) for example^ impr^jsi^d upon the air|. nor a^ motio^ 
communicated to a ball, can enable these agents, in a mechanica) 
manner to impair visioc^ break the bones, and even destroy lifci 
without inflicting any, visible external injury, or breach of th^ 
parts. And he is further of opinion, . from the examples cited, 
that it is to the con/arr, not to tXi^ proximity of tl^e ball, that the 
violent effects described above, are to be referred. 

Mr. Ellis does not consider these accidents to be produced by 
the operation of ordinary mechanical ageqts, but believes th^m Xm 
bear a much nearer resemblance to the effects, which in many c^ 
ses, succeed to the action of Atmosfiheric Electricity, Instances 
illustrating this doctrine, in which a stroke of lightning produced 
similar effects, are quoted by him, from various authors. ^^ A 
person at Troyes, was killed by lightningi ^d his bones were 
found broken, without any appearance of extetiial injury/' Livid 
marks, are also a frequent con^equpn^> together with the loss of 
vision, or paralysis. 

Having established, in his opioioni the similarity of effects re- 
sulting from the above causes, Mr. Ellis proceeds to enquire, 
whether the electric matter existing in the air can be accumulated 
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or dereloped^ b^ the ^oti(Xi of a cannon ball, in a auantity ade- 
quate to produce the eztraordinaiy effects ascribed to the ^ wind 
ofaWl." That electric matter it abundantl^r <fifiVtsM thtougU 
the atmosph^re,^is well known, and is capable, when accumulated^ 
pT producing the most violeiit effects. Mr. £. is not, however of 
ppthioo, that a cannon ball, m its flight through so small a pordott 
of air, is abtei by friction or other means, to collect from this 
source alone, electrioity su^cientto produce the accidents ascrib^ 
ed to the " wind of a ball,'* but is incHned to believe that a subtUe 
^atter,.possessing electrical firo/iertte9j may be developed from 
the aif by the operations of chemical action. The illustrations 6f 
his thpory are as follows : 

• All permanently elastic fluids owe their gazeous form to the 
presence pf caloric in a latent s^te, and when the elasticity of the 
gas \s reduced or overcome, its latent caloric is more or less set 
free. The oxygenous portion of our atmosphere contains a large 
quantity of heat, and when, in co^ibustion or other cliemical ope- 
rations, the gas loses its elasticity, its caloric is developed and ex- 
hibited in a sensible state. This subtile or calorific matter, which 
oxygen gas is thus capable of affor4ing« may be made to exhibil 
the properties of the electric ^uid, for Dr. Walloston found that 
this gas contributed to the production of electricity, by enter- 
ing into the amalgam of the rubber o^ the machine ; and that. 
When the machine was duly insulated, no electricity was develops 
ed, either if the oxygen gas was withdrawn, or if an amalgam, in- 
capable of oxidation, was employed*— facts which* seem clearfy 
to prove that air contains in a latent state, electric or other sitn^ 
lar matter, and that it yields this matter, in a sensibte stat6, wheni 
in these instances, it enters into chemical combination. 

farther, a subtile matter^ resembling in its properties the elec- 
tric fluids is dev^ibped from the air, when its elasticity is reduced 
by mechanical means* Bv simply doubling the ordinary d^hsiif^ 
olf the sdr, Mr. palton found that caloric was disengaged sufficieht 
to raise the temperature several degrees, and in a greater and 
mpre rapid condensation to which the air is submitted in an air 
gun, a flash of light is sometimes visible- ai Mr.Pletcher ob- 
served.t J^r. Mollet farther remarked, that combustible sub- 
stances were readily inflamed in a condensing syringe, by a few 
strqkes of the piston, and in subsequent experiments of M. Bi6*t, 

• PhUot. Trans, for 1801. 

f Nicholson's Journal, YoL 10. 
" VOL, I. C 
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f^^]rgQO s^nd ^4ro^ene g^sses, mingled in the proportions proper 
tQfofflftjWftt^ri-afforded, by their rapid condensatioa^8ub,tile mat- 
ter sufficient to inflame them, in the same manner, and with the 
panie pUoeaomenaAs the electric spark operates."^ Without con- 
teridioj^ therefore, continues Mr, Ellis, for the absolute identity of 
caloric and ^he electric fluid, these facts must t;>e allowed to prove 
that a subtile matter, exhibiting. the appearances and possessmg 
the distinguishing properties of that fluid, exists in gazebos bo- 
dies, and that it may be developed by reducing their elasticity^ 
"i^heth^r this be accomplished by chemical or mechanical means. 
is it then probable that a cannon ball, in its flight through the air, 
acts upon it in such a manner as todevelope and accuniulatea 
quantity of this subtile matter ? 

. From the experiments of Df. Hutton, it appears that a cannon 
ball-i of about two inches in diameter, moving with the velpcity of 
one. thous^d feet per second, .encounters a resistance from th6 
air e^ual to three hundred and fifty ounces, while the resistance 
opposed to the same ball, when moving with a double velocity, ia 
equal to one thousand Ave hundred aqd sixty -nine ounces, or moro 
than four times as great ; by this increasing resistance and con- 
tequent condensation of the sdr, its latent caloric will necessarily 
be developed, and as this subtile matter h^s been shewn, in m^ny 
of its properties to resemble the electric fluid, it may like it, be 
supposed to accumulate in the ball, and be carried forward witE 
it, either till the velocity of the ball so much diminishes as to 
^j;rmit its gradual efl^usipn, or till like the electric fluid, it be 
i^uddeniy drawn ofi", in the passage of the ball, by some less 
highly-charged cbndocting substance. In the latter event, it may 
according to its intensity, produce those accidents already describ- 
ed, aod.hepce the effects usually ascribed to the " ttnndofa ball** 
pus^y be cous^ered as in their nature, truly tlectricaly and as 
really caused by the agency of the' subtile matter developed, by the 
cQ^nden^ation of the air during the projectiles* rapid motion. 
, I may add^ (says Mr. E.) that those who hay b witnessed the 
effect of the calorific matter, developed by the, condensation of a 
few cubic inches of air, in a common syringe, will readily conCeiv* 
What may be the operation of a twenty-four pounder, the section 
of whose great circfe is about tweniy-flve squafe inches,, and 
which therefore in a flight of thi^e hundred jrards,' at about 

♦ Hanys Traitc De Phys. i^ ^ '» ' ' . . i< 
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/loin/ di^nc range, must in half a second of time, act upon and 
displace one. hiihdred and fifty '-six cubic feet of air. ^ 

ThU condensation of subtile . matter' can however, otvlv taltfe 
place in, the earlier period of tiie flight of the ball, sfniiethc air t^ 
its ^reVter resistance t^eti) also suffers gr^ater'condien&atibn* iK 
this respect the tl^ebry figrees with the actiial bccurre^cb of A% 
accidents. Jn*a dry atmosphere ia^so the accumulatlM hia]^Tfe 
greater.than in ^ mcust oD,e,on account of the conducting and dis- 

* persing^prop^rtj^ oif the. air jh the latter '; anrf this Mr: E . siippdsA 
n>ay^acppunt for.Vhc greater frequency of such accidents/ in ?!fc 

,,^a9t.and \ye9t 4ndie^y than' in Europe : lastly, most of tiiese' mi- 
cur in Sea engagements, pr ai Sieges, in both of whictii ni^'pat'ttes 
...fight often within po^nt^lriane ranK^ahd^thi ball ' procefedi^ iliifiv 
. in a horizontal cquvse, but in land erfgagemehts,from the'eletFation 
^^pn^h/B piec^ and the greateV distanc^ at whi'ch"it is s^rtfed!, ttie^ball 
i&sopn jcarrieaout'^bf its horizohtar cbirr'se, ancf ^doe^* n^t ^a^iln . 
, come near us object yntiut^ VCTOpity is so much spent as ro klft- 

I£ Jill |) u^ hAll iHTil '^:[f «• 3/ fyiSXkS fdoiUU'" > '? Ji-w j'iirn 

: able.it from producing tposoegecta on toe air, which attend its 

iMpid nioUon» 
-i^ Such is the tbcorji' of Mr. pills and, the arguments on which It 
, is foundcdj and however inuch Its correctness muv b« qutiaUDneHd, 

none, 1 believe^ will deny it the pr;M&e of Ingenuity* 

Dr* Spente, a Surgeon in the British Niivy* in a subsequent 
^.communkntionj expressed his diabeU^f jti the theory of Kir E tils, 

and is disposed to attribute many c^f these ^cidents to the cir- 

^cumstance of c^vrinon balls carrying light substances with them, 

^, which QgkUSG injuiy, by the velocity^ imparted 10 tt^cm. Canvass 

^^ope-yarn, and parts of bedding at sea, and shrubs, gr^ias and 

, mud, are instances ofthese, *' 1 know on officer, (says Dr. Spcnce) 

who had considerable pain in the loins [qr some time ufter a battloi 

.;^uppoBcd Jto be from the joind qfa ahotj as he was not conscious of 

^^ai^y tht|)^,h^yiog ^t hi|n, and U^ere \ra^ no external mark ; but the 

^ i^akes of a bed from^he' hammock pe^ttibgS) bein^ pretty thick on 

• hU cpati shewed to nie that the pain .was produced ' by ' somethhig 
more den s^ than wii^d, and had it beep the stomach^that was' hit} 
instead of the back, I think it very probable that officer would have 

\^ been killed." Many of the injuries he also thinks may be attri- 
* buted to the fall itself, such as the fracturing of a linib, &c. Dr. 
Spence further observes, that during an aption at sea, accidents 
will often occur without th^ individual being conscious of their 
cause, and indeed^ of their exiatence^ until the ©xcitemi&nt of the 
occasion is •yer. 
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A third comn^pnication is frprn the Rev. Patrick Forbes, ctcrgy- 

jqaD at Bphai^ (ScoUand.^ This gentlcmaQ is of opinion tliat Mr. 

.]^llf» has not 9stablishe<^th€ identity ofcaloriclc electricity I'Sc states 

IJUit ^' electricity produces such effectsi it is 'strange that paris 

^i^ly wce$sary to life, an^ as easily injuredy such as the brain 

^d^ stooaaoh, should b^ so differently alfected; |he ^^wind of' a 

ball^ U) one ca^e beine fatal, and in the other attended only ib geh- 

^cn4> with tefPjporayy consequences. To Dr. Spences* theory, 

Jbe objects that the very force p;iven to the light ' bodids, 'should 

^|l[lfodupe the ust^al effect of violence, when striking against ttic 

^^f^y^a^d that accohling io the c6|nmon order ot things^^ex(6rn^ 

..lia wellas internal injury ought to be the consequence. 

•t tAccQpding to. jMr. Forbes, there is'a mechanical cause ttiit 'wUl 

I iSVfSde^Uy account for the effects produced by a bs^i passii^g 

f. close to the human body, and ttiat is the Vacuum produced tiy irfie 

_ rapid motion pi the ball througli the air. When a /ball thiia 

.passejicloseto the stomach, there is ip the first ptace, a gWat 

addition to the pressure on that viscus, irom the cbndensaUon of 

j^tb^air ; as soon as the bi^ll has passed,this pressurci with agr^at 

jp8U[t of that of the atnaosphere is taken off; the consequence of , 

which is a sudden expansion of'all the fluids iii the stomach, ahd 

the blood in the blood- vessj^ls, and the rupture ori>bth. .The 

ru^t^rf of the stomach is the cause ot deaths and the* extravasation 

^ .of the biood, the cause of thel)lacW appearance exterft'ah^y : tbi^ afso 

will account for Dr. Btane's case of the fiulveriied tiigh bone. 

. £lectricity would have shivered it lengthwisie, by tbe passage of 

I the fluid to the earth, but a vacuum produced on one side ioiid die 

/ pressure of the atmosphere on the other, might ^prbiAvice these 

local effects by the sudden expansion of the'fluidsln (tie httemal 

and vascular part of the boHe. , ' * 

The reason why the passage of a ball near the hbad is teiss fatal 
may, according to Mr. Forbes, be explained} from the greater 
resistance wluch sphetical bodies oppose to the press\if6 dfUie 
atmosphere^ and the blindness which is sometiilies induced, is 
probably owin^ to the sudden expansion of the humours of the 
eye. 

An ahonymoua writer cfoncludes this discussion with an essay 
on the various hypotheses that have been offered, and which I have 
already detailed. He does not consider that any of them are 
correct) and seems disposed altogether to doubt the effects ascrib- 
ed to the " mnd of a ball/' originating according to this writer, 



%iii love of tkt'McfnrllMis^ they In^tiiamteined IheiriMspQlai^ 

pHhcifMdfy l?ith wmmj^ dmofpcmtes cp^rdiie lo supmilliaii. 

3fdc^t3lrs^^occu^hl4h«k«kt efih cngogcfmentv abdAir^exIMiid 

'$hpiyiii^])et^V€^} il^]^^ ^'•oine BUhilar :di4eafe is.toofe 

t>rob^ly'thecmise. IftheTt'Wii'iiiiy trulli1fl['<liQ^opiii)oii,*dc|rtli8 

Wti1d'beiadiie'ttthti6roUs ^gei^tatxi¥ diafi ^firuMf 

* ar6 ; siobe it is'pttl^bit^hkt ils'TOiaify^ b^^ ^ludfi) 

ibreadth/as those tfiat ifttrike ' the ^At, ^M^ M)Ov# €Ri If eff ty almt 

"^jfhathits an'incltviaiiial,pr<idiicesriot6nlyttt effbctkdf^hetftiittiUiia 

' Tioience, b^iit alio of accumul&tiitl i^tectHtitfy'H^ -wmiDd lirdidd 

most certainly be instantly' fi^ta!.' . ' ^ 

rtcfe rest the subject^ without 'tcrfturfhg to gite a fleeided 
'^opiiiononone side, or the other, and only express a hopetiiit^t 
. may attract the attention ot some 6( yoilr iticndfic Cbrrcspon- 
] dentsjfuuiihat they ^ilVfavor the public with their ob^^ri^^ns Or 

researches on thi^ interesting question.' ' '* * *X. ' 

^* ' ' ' ' ' ' -•■'" ' ' '- -',^_^ ^ •-.--:« ^/i. p*' 

.,. .s,„ FOR TUB. AMXKICAK magazine/ "" . ' 

.. ...rA . .M..^ A^?§^l^^ COINS, &c^.;^ ^^^ ^'';^: 

.^ WjWirtii^ii^r^^^nriWfcWS WVjQwp^ .trajjition an^ n^anu- 

3iia6pt W<rrf tlm g«»drf^lfi|qpelf (w^^igJ]kConic^}^e/l fwm oije a^e jto 

Mid^Ousfiitbft bkwiftg^ofJiwowle^gc^butjij;^^^ of ^cadition 

, motxAm #lig^jak^p, U^oftgb l}ulliaBt ligfe^j?n objects !^rk;^. 

.cdIJb)r.^a»tA(|nity 9 ^^^^'^S tes^requentty cx>Bd^cted the genms 

of maoiMripl) thi^ p^^i^te^ pcpjudice. Circumstances, ^ q we ^t^r, 

.MBBipodo&piaces of metalhypublic power»an4.thus transmitted to 

peitei^lareiiQtj^liatde to error ; and therefore an essay on coiiis 

modmtdMi^ sb^lring 4bfUrcopBectk)n with civil iustpiy, religion 

-; and the A«t9» i» an impoi^t, wi interesting desideratum ; but 

:tb]« has heenAHiatteiapti^d by learned ingenuityi or persevering 

diligence. ^Goguet,has given^i^ in a dissertation ailnexed to the 

last tf^omf of his origin of Laws, Arts, 8cc. a few. hints respect* 

iDg the weight and value ^f Grecian money; bujt he passes with* 

. out notice eWy devlbe which Grecian ingenuity and superstition 

stamped upoait."*^ Dr. f'rideaux, in a preface to his Connec- 

tkxM, has 1)Ut lightly touched on the subject of ancient I(on(iaii 

ctti^renpy. Addiso^^dippcdhis mellifluent pen into this sub- 

' jeety which has interested by its elegancci and hrightened by its 

* The revsrses of many Grttk. dnd Roman coins ^Rrlren CSttistiamtj first 
spread oVdr tllesc -cotefitri^ w«te of an id^latfoomatme. 

The earliest sUvfr coins of Borne repteaeat theheadof the Goddess |to- 
01% who liks Minerva is always figured wearing a henntt 

-. • ^ ■•.■■- 
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limited. The Abbe . Bartb^kmi^ Cumberland, Beniard, Qgf- 
• tdms, ArbuUiBot^ and many otb^rs wha. katTe , wiiiten ca coin^, 
saf litdft re8i>ecting tbeip onianiental or bi^torital^ designs^ their 
^hfectii principally iGODfined;,^o.^he^/CQipmerci^ Valine ' of moncT. 
'We propose in ^ia dtsaertatign^ not only to^ejuunjine it wjith %\f^ 
^.'viair^biiJC.to offar some hints respeaing its inypption, and it§ pro* 
gaesaiiie448tory } .and a|^ to,sbew how. far an accnnjite study pf 
' , ita jdtYJfie) m^yjinatruct us ifi; the origi;? of aome of the aitsi i^n- 
« fold^o.^san^ientauperatition^ and teach us many his^Qricai event s,^ 
which without its aid we should never have learned ^ , , ^ 
', Wc^ shall alTifays, use , the, terms, c^in, medal, and money, as sy- 
Onpnyn^us, thoughiwe are aware that ,this is a^ great liberty j .our 
.reason for doing t)us, is tq^ avoid ^ cpnfusion to which we are 
liable, should we assign to each word Jt^ peculiar ^gniH^ation ; 
for at this period, so far remoircd from the one in which we shall 
be engaged during most of our researches^ it* is impossible to 
distinguish between thosepieces struck for the purposes of trafific^ 
and those staitiped as rewards of nierif; it may not, however, bie 
improper to give a definition of eith %t the terms. A coin is a 
piece of metal impreis^ed witA S%6iadte* de(viiDeyTlopi»eVlPiit'.*aud 
in iti eurVency; beidg a standab'd by #W<^ tke ^lue ' of ftciiclea 
bought and sold m^y^ksdert^hled,aitd^^^^ as an^o^ti^atetit 
' for the safne. Moisey differs fi'Ofntbih,} A' it^'belH^dltfli0^4i«#fi 
which public authoiity substitutes initi^^pke^ ; an^^me^in 
the strict setise of the word, is H a piece ^Cnietdl 8trMttit> om any 
* occasion, in of d^Mo preserve the poVtntit'olsome^eat pcvtfDQ, - 
' or the metmol^'of some ilhi^riotis actionh.*^ • We ahaH mfedtethrpe 
' principal divisions* of our subject. Undef the first, woahfiH cvn- 
^ sider the invention and progressive improvement of coins'i in. the 
' second, their commerciai vtilub ; antl in the last division, the na- 
ture and importance oY their derices; '• .? 

,^irst as tothe origtn andjirogreaa of Coining. — ^If W6 look back 
to the history of coinage, we find it involved in much obscurity. 
^' Antiquity has thrown her veil over the commencement of almost 
every art and every science, and the penetrating ey^ of perseve- 
ring genfus has seldom discovered knowledge in the first stepa^of 
her prbgress ; here and there a fact will catch the atientionof 
' the enquirer ; but the intervals arc Idng and important j 'what 
,. we this mpi^eni observed in a rude, defective state, we now dis- 
cover almost arrlvied to perfection. As wie Jhave no tradition 
which extends to the period when mankind first bartered with 
each other, speculation must supply its place. 



What j&rst iBdggcstcd'the idea of iiiing c^s as a geBera! me- 
tiium in exchange for wares, was no doubt the diflBcufty of tnaking 
an equal ^rter of one commodity for another.* This inconven- 
ience would be felt th* moment hunian societies were formed, 
and this moment was that in which the earth was first peopled. 
It is supposed by m^y that the first coins were of metal, because, 
say they, metals are the only substances which can be divided 
and fomied into single masses again without «ubtracUtig much 
from their original value. We ma;^, perhaps, with some confi* 
denc6 object td this theory. In Iceland at the present day, to- 
bacco and fish are current as money, and though the Dan^s have 
introduced^heir copper and silver cbiti on the island, yet any ar^ 
tide which falls under the value of twelve fish, must be bartered 
ibr.fish, or tobacco— 48 fish are equivalent to one doNar, and a 
roll of tobacco an ellf in length is reckoned the value of a fish. 
In many parts of Asia and Africa shells pass with the inhabitants 
iforiAoneyt and among the Chilians, Peruvians, Mexicans, and 
cyeher people of South America with whom gold and sMver so 
nmch abound) these metals were not known as- coin before the 
anival of the Spaniards. From these and other instances which 
might be cited ^e conclude that metal was not the first substance 
«sed for money, but as the state of society advanced in improve#- 
jnent and as. knowledge began to expand the mind, the advantages 
which the mietals possess over other substances, as money, wouJbd 
be quickly perceived and adopted. Many believe that the 
least precious metal commenced the (history and use of coins, 
but Why this opinion is maintlained we do not perceive. Iron, 
which is the least precious, though the most important, is of all 
^e metals the most difficult to reduce from its ore, to a state in 
which it can be advantageous to commerce or the arts, and even 
when^eparat;ed from the ore, it is as hard as at fiVst-^it.must ^e 
softened before it can be forged, and this requires more knowi> 
ledge than the ancients possessed when money began to circulate. 

* The Romans like other ancie&t nations at first had no coined money, 
but either exchange commodities with one . another, or used a certain 
w«aght of uncoined brass or other metaL Hence the various names of mo* 
^j also denote weight^so pendere for solvere to pj^, &c. Several Greek 
words are supposed to allude to the original custom of exchaiiging com- 
modities, thus 4tpfvfut4y to exchange by giving a lamb ; apt^ agnus ; 
ittf$»pL$t4j by giymg an ass ; «i»«f, asinus. fVom ibm hint: no doubt Ser- 
vius Tuib^ stamped pieces of brass, th^ first metal the Romans comedy 
• with the images ci cattle, (Feeudes'} henee peeunia / the Bngli^ worn 
Money is ft6m Moncta, theniuDrof the ten^le' where the Rovtana oointd 
their brass. . / , ' . 
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for they wer^ th« firat ^oQ^^xtj^ ^ ^C ^rt of if oijking xhtv^ 
vffks Sjcsf, koqifQ. ](r«o w?% (impioyed. b; TttbM Cw ^for^ tbQ 
deljag^l but tlie Spirit of tb^ mi^bty deep buri^4 '^ Us bp«(9Q^ 
lieaid^^ the mortal existence, Minpst eye^ ^isPQ^^rj of initm i^kI 
the4^«1ieIltl^ declare that ^herc was i^ Ume wii^m that m^ i^f 
{loknawo.t ... 

The inode gpst employed in co^TerUng me^l into cfiin m:<^ syp* 
pose t9he> by beatings small mass^Si aft^r their ^^paraUon fr0Q| 
th^ of^ into ttun flat plates and then i:utting them iptp di^erent si^ 
a9cording |o the weight required } for that money iw cstimj^^ 
by weight in the first xt^ of its history and for ^ lon^. time after^ 
there can be no quftstion* A^e read in.Qenesl^ that Abrahan^ 
purchased of Ephron, the son of 2ohar^ a burying pl^ce dbq^ 

* It ia'remailcafcle thai; copper coinage wunst in «ae in jQcBioe 6B idfter 
the cloie of the Pelfipom^eaian war* I>r- Clfdfi 9tat^ that it w^ first in- 
troduced at Athens at the perhiasion of one Dionysius. From this it appears 
that the Creeks wet«c rather oppostd to the ase^ copper finr tl|tt cottmodb 
purposes of ij^ bring pmhahly UQ4er th« imn^mon that the saJLts <^ copr 
per, which are so apt to collect on this metal when nivich exposed, were 
deleterious to anhna! Hf^-k was employed however, jn con^inalMn wM 
o^ermatalsm thfe mmvAcU^Mrtk of ^a^ dofoes^ uie^siU ami idso for tfm^ 
weapons of war. hi mixture with tin it formed the bronze tor the axmour 
of the Trojans ; and many of the medals now found at Tenedos are of Sronze, 
which are p^hapt the same metal whkt> enee protected the hstv/a of 
Uomer. 

The first coins. of the Korth of Europe were of copper. Those Used in 
G«eat Britun in the time of Cmasr were of brass, (K|ne asd eoppei^) and 
the earliest Bomao coins {those of Seryius Tuljlius) lyoere also of iurass. 

Werner supposes with great probability that copper was the first metal 
worked by mankind. In the western parts of Kwth America Ihere are 
some tribes of savages who though hpit little ctyiJUzed, have shaped 'm\p 
many domestic conveniences the native copper of thJe cguntry, Which is 
found in large pure masses on the surfitce of the grcmnd.. 

f I^urgos who was obliged to fly to Crete, owmg to an aodlsatSon df 
designing to usurp the throne of his nephew Charilaus then in his punqrit^ 
upon his return was solicited to direct the government One of his ^st 
steps it is said was a prohibition of the use of gold and silver and the 8u!(- 
•titution of iron .money in it:} pli»oe»-which was reduced in rt^ SP;lPF 
that it required a waggon and two oxen to transport from place to place 50 
dollars (our money) of it. This historical account we catinot admit. The 
value of money does not consist in the purity of the ^etal used but only 
in the estimate fixed by public authority; — ^Uiis regulation would therefote 
in no wise counteract the luxury of the Lacedemonians. At Rome,'in tiie first 
Punic war, a species of coin (as) weighing one poimd was reduced to twn 
ounces Vhich passed fbr the same value as those of the pound weight ha^ 
done. And in the second war the same coin was reduced to half an ounce. 
About 260 years after Lycurgus the hiehest valuation of fortune at Borne 
was one hundred thousand pounds weight of brass. Besides, It ia highly 
improbable that iron was.snbatitute4, for at the time of the Tnjan .war it 
waabut little known in Greece; indeed it wi^s discoveced oidy X3 years pre- 
wus to that period^ hty the accidental bimung. of a forest, and sitloat l^. 9^ 
20 years after gold and silver were first used as money at Aj^pos, whichi 
happ>ened 894 vears before the Christian JEra. Iron money we therefor% 
consider as not having currency belbre this period. 
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thirty miles south of Jerusalem, for his wife Sarah, for four hun- 
dred shekels of silver, or about 3000 dollars. Indeed among the 
Jews before the Roman conquest, monej was reckoned by weight. 

At the present i>eriod the Chinese weigh their na<^ey, and 
the Prussians in 1654, used bars of silver with notches which ^• 
signaled the weight of the intermediate piece»-^from this cus- 
tom sprung the word rouble. The trouble and disadvantage of 
cutting and weighing money whenever wanted, however, would 
shortly appear, ai^ ^le convemence of coming to market with it 
thus prepared, would be generally practiced. But the &llacy of 
trusting entirely to appearance for the precise weight of each 
piece would be noticed immediately, and the idea of distinguish- 
ing the same mass by the same character, and different masses 
by different characters would readily suggest itself. Perhaps 
similar marks to those which at present designate the number of 
grains and pennyweights in the brass measure used in Troy 
.weight, were the first impressions which coin received.* This 
•iShort and easy manner of coining could not for any length of time 
. continue. The eye of Fraud that is ever on the watch to contami- 
nate, disturbed with her arts this simple process, and this being 
-discovered, the privilege of coining which before was general, 
was resigned to public authority, and then complex devices were 
substituted for simple figures ; and at length the head of the^ 
prmce, the date, and the legend. 

Till the year 155S all coining was performed witli the hammer,t 

* The iiffure of a tortoise which is one of the emblematical representft-> 
tions of Peloponessusy is the earliest imfNression on Grecian money. Wheth- 
er the tortoise was the first figure, after simple marks, ever made on coin, 
may admit of some question. Figures emblematical of the coontr}', we 
.think more than probable were struck before the head of the ruling Prince. 
The crescent which blazes on the Turkish banner is the most ancieht sym- 
bol of Byzantium, and appears on the most antique medals of that city. 
The AS of the Romans which was their first brass coin, bears the impres- 
sion of a double Janus. In om>osition to the opinion that complex figfiires 
succeeded immediately to simple marks, may be sthted that the Dtnariw 
of the Romans, the vidue of M^ichwas ten pounds of brass, bore the mark 
uf the letter X i^the Quinarius, valuedat five pounds of brass, the mark V. ; 
and the Sestertius, two pounds and a half of brass, was marked by the 
letters LL. S. (libra, libra semis.) 

This mode of distinguishing coins would be a more easy transition fix>m 
simple marks, but the mind does not always |)roceed by regular advances, 
in its march of investigatioai 

I Medals representing particular eireumstances were often engraved, as 
but a small number were lequired. Thus in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus 270 years. B. 0. medals were engraved representing in miniature^ hts 
splendid achievements in the arts. Dr. Gillies obs^rvesi that by these med- 
als only we can now estimate the reports delivered down to us concerning 
the wonderful splendor of public buildings, either in the cities embeUishcd 
by Ptolemy or in those which he founded. 
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when Anthony Brushcr, a French engrattf, conttivtd what he 
called ft coining mill, hut it was not till a centttry after its inven* 
t!on that its use became common ; and eren now, in Riisskt Mo- 
rocco and Persik the use of the hammef is still continued. Tlius 
have we endeavoured to sketch, from probability lokl from lact, 
an oudine of the general history of coining. 
(To-be continued.) 

To the Editor of the iMmerican Magmzine, 
Sir, 

Th£ acknowledged importance and vast magnitude of the 
British trade in wool and woollen manu&ctures, having indticed 
xne, some years since, to investigate the origin and history of 
this great branch of national wealth to Britain, I send yoQ a fbw 
&cts and observations on the subjeet, presuming they may grati* 
fj the curiosity of some of your readers. It will be seen thst 
these facts are thrown carelessly together, and that I am &r fnmi 
having attempted any thing more than a hasty collection, merely 
to gratHy a kind of curiosity excited by the growth of our own 
trade in the same line. 

Pinkerton says, • «* Wool had been regarded as a grand staple 
of England, as early as the 13th century, but was chiefly ex- 
ported in a crude state, till £dward III. encouraged settlements 
of Flemish manufactures. Wool soon became the standard of 
private property and the pritne article of commerce. Taxes and 
foreign subsidies were estimated by sacks of this commodity. 
Great quantities of raw wool continued to be exported to the 
Netherlands and Hanse Towns ; but in the reign of Elizabeth it 
began to be chiefly manufactured at home, and the exportation 
of woollen cloth was then valued at a million and a half annually. 
At length the exportation of raw wool was prohibited.** It is 
stated on the same authority, that in 1807, the English manu- 
fkcture of wool was supposed to yield 15^000,000 pounds sterling. 
In 1810, it was estimated at 17,^00,000 pounds. 

But the most striking circumstances in the view I have taken 
of this subject, is the vast number of sheep, and amount of wool 
in Great Britain and Ireland at such early periods. In 1467, 
sheep were permitted to be exported from England to Spain. 

In an old book entitled * A Plan of English Commerce,' the 
author enters into detailed enumerations of the nunober of sheep 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, and the amount of the trade' 

♦ Mod. Geog. vol. I. p. 101. 
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in tvoqI. He says that in June, 1673, he was informed < by very 
grave imd credital^de persons^* inhabitants of the town of Dor- 
chester, that npea a w«ger deckded, it was ymAi^ appear tAiere 
were 600,0(K> sheep feeding withio^ a circle of twelve miles di- 
aiAeter embraeing that town. And a like aceount from grave tuA 
judicious pcFsoifS, informed him of 4CX>,000 sheep at one time 
offered for sale at Weyhillfair; andatBurford fair in Dorset- 
shire, in the same year, upwards of (K)0,000 were offered for sale. 
But, he says < the business of ^otviyii^ wool, is not confined to 
small parts, or towns, or districts, or counties, but is every 
where in all parts an employment of the people, not by thousands 
but millions.' Ireland, at that time, yielded 100,000 packs of 
wool per annum to England, the pack being 240 pounds. He 
says that Scotland sent yearly to dto London market, at least 
}30,000 sheep. The South Downs, ui extent of sixty -five miles 
in length and five or six miles wide, was < all covered with sheep 
of a small siee, but of the finest wool ;* and here he reckons 
% 10,000 sheep tiiat produce fieece wool, exdusive of the year- 
lings or lambs. Romney marsh, wholly employed in breeding 
«nd feeding of sheep, produced 141,330 fleeces. In l6or, the 
wool annually sent from Scotland to be mannfactui*ed in England, 
was valued at 60,000 poundi^ sterling. 

I pass by the many excellent remarks of this writer on the dif- 
ferent kinds of sheep in England, their comparative value^ and 
the mean* suggested of further improvement. They were, no 
doubt, good in thdr time, and there was a time when they might 
have been deeply interesting and instrtxctive to our farmers. In 
America^ we are but just beginning to appreciate the value of 
sh^p, and the enquiry which I bad started might lead to valuable 
discussions. I hope some person wilt favor the public, through 
the same channel, with an estimate or account of the number of 
aheep in this country. If I recollect rightly, I have somewhere 
seen lately, that the number in Britain is computed at 25,000,000. 
It seems to be pretty generally admitted that no country is more 
favorable to the raising of sheep than the United States, and that 
no other animal affords so great a profit to the farmer ; — nor has 
he) on ai^ other product of his tabor and expense, a profit at 
•nee so great and certain, 

AGRICOLA. 
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UTEBATURE^ OP THE WEST. 
The IbllMrii^ address, sent as from CinGiimftti on the Olu0> in a tmiJI 
Famphkty presents a pleasing^ and instructive ricw of the progrem of the 
arts, and of the spirit of improvement in the Western Countiy. Wc 
thank our Correspondent for his attention in forwarding it, and solicit a 
continuation of his favors. 

ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 
Gentletnenr-^ 

You have equal reason with myself, to regret the absence of 
that distinguished member,* to whom was assigned the delivery 
pf an oration on this evening. Having, so recently, been appoint- 
ed his successor, I should not venture to exhibit my crude and 
desultory performance, which has been hastily executed in > the 
;paidst of pre-existing engagements, but for a conviction, that hit 
removal has imposed on every member an obligation to augment- 
ed industry. Under this impression, and ip the hope of your in- 
dulgence, I shall proceed with confidence in the execution of mf 
task. 

Our first year's labors were closed, by the interesting discourse* 
which has just been read. During that period, we have assembled 
for literary exercise, more than twenty times ; and our President 
has delivered, on Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, a variety 
of Lectures, equally eloquent and perspicuous. He has deduced 
from them sentiments both amiable and exalted, such as a philo- 
sophical survey of the works of God invariably excite ; and has inr 
terspersed then^ with many impressive recommendations of the 
pleasure conferred by the acquisitions of knowledge. Thus, 
from his labors have resulted both instruction of the understand-* 
ing, and improvement of the heart. The objects and character of 
our in&nt association have been defined and established ; an im- 
petus has been given it, and regular exertion only is wanting, to 
raise it into notice and respectal^lity. 

The essays of the members, if less learned and profound, have 
equalled all reasonahle expectations. Some of them c<Hisist 
chiefly of original matter, while others manifest a degree of pe.- 
search, nf hich is honorable to their authors, aod auspicious to the 
School. 

It would be amusing to review their contents, but being restrict- 
ed to limits too narrow for that undertaking, I will substitute a 
catalogue of their titles, that, by a single glance we may see the 

♦ Josiah Me%8, Esquire. 
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number and ^vcrtity of the subjects to wbkh our attention has 
been directed.^ I shall enumerate them in the order of their 
delivery : 

1 An Essay on Education — 2 on the Earthquakes of Ifill, 1812 
and 1813 — 3 on Light— 4 on Carbon — 5 on Air — 6 on the Min4 
— 7 on Agriculture — 8 on Caloric— 9 on Gravitation — 10 on In* 
atincl — 11 Notices of the Auroiae Borealcs of the 1 7th of AprH 
and Uth of September, 1814 — 12 an Essay on Water, considered 
chemically and hydrostaticaliy — 13 on Common Sense— 14 on 
Heat — 15 on Mechanical Powers — 16 on the Theory of Earth- 
quakes— 17 on Enthusiasm — 18 on the Geology of Cincinnati and 
its vicinity, illustrated with mineral specimens and a vertical map 
— 19 on the Internal Commerce of the United States— 20 on Hy- 
drogen-4.21 on Rural Economy — 22 on the Geology of some parts 
of New-York — 23 on General Commerce. 

The third and subordinate portion of our exercises, poetical 
recitation, has been strictly performed ; and our Album of poetry 
already exhibits specimens indicative of a cultivated taste. The 
proposition to connect with the pieces recited, such critical re- 
marks as they may suggest, has received some attention, and 
promises to give to this branch of our performances an interest 
and dignity which were not originally anticipated. 

Such, briefly, is the character of our introductory labors. Their 
retrospection cannot fail to excite a portion of complacency and 
hope in ourselves, though from our fellow citizens they may extort 
neither the meed of approbation, nor the humbler reward of occa- 
sional attendance. These, however, are certainly attainable. Our 
lot, gentlemen, is cast in a region abundant in but few things, ex- 
cept the products of a rich and unexhausted soil. Learning, phi- 
losophy and taste, are yet in early infancy, and the standard of 
excellence in literature and science is proportionably low. Henec, 
acquirements, which in older and more enlightened countries 
would scarcely raise an individual to mediocrity, will here place 
him in a commanding station. Those who attain to superiority in 
the community of which they are members, are relatively great. 
Literary excellence in Paris, London or Edinburgh, is inccmpara' 
die With the same thing in Philaddphia, New-York or Boston : 
while each of these, in turn, has a standard of merit, wliich may 
be contrasted, but cannot be compared, with that of Lexington or 
Cincinnati Still, comparative superiority in Europe, the Atlan- 
tic States, or Back-woods, is equally gratifying ; and gives to him 
who possesses it, the i^ame influence ever the community to 
which he belongs. ^ 
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But it wiliy perhaps, be asserted, that in a state so young as this 
no literary distinction is attainable, that would outvalue its cost ; 
that academies and colleges are yet scarcely instituted ; that 11* ^ 
braries, phikxsophical apparatus and scientific teachers are equally 
jrare and imperfect ; that associations for improvement, aninaated 
and impelled by a perseveiing spirit, can find no habitaUon in 
these rude and chequered settlements ; and, lastly, that our 
comitrymen are accustomed to look with fngid indifferenee on 
every species of literary effort. This is, indeed, pouring cold 
.water on the flame of literary ambition i but that noble passion is 
not lo be thus extinguished ; and if a single spark remain, it will 
enable us to perceive, through the Gothic darkness which enve* 
lopes our literature and science, the certain though narrow paths 
to a brighter region. 

New countries, it is true, cannot afford the elegancies and re- 
finements of leammg ; but they are not so unpropitious to the 
growth of intellect, as we generally suppose. The fecilties of 
improvement which they furnish, differ from those of an old coim- 
tvy, more in kind, than degree. In new countries, the empire of 
prejudice is compartively insignificant ; and the mind, not de- 
pressed by the dogmas of licensed authority, nor fettered by 
the chains of inexorable customs, is left free to expand, ac- 
C(»i!tng to its original constitution. But the sources of informa- 
tion are fewer, tlian in old countries \ and in balancing between the 
exemptions of pne and the advantages of the other, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the latter has a great ascendancy. New coun- * 
tries, however, possess some positive and fieculiar aids to the 
developcment of understanding. Of these, the principal are to be 
found in the composition of their society. St. Pierre, in the 
preamble to his Arcadia, has made a beautiful allusion to this, 
when depicting an imaginary community of Immigrants, assem- 
bled on the river of the Amazons. 

" They abjured (says he) the national prejudices which had 
rendered them, from infancy, the enemies of other men; and es- 
pecially that which is the source of all the animosities of (he humav 
race, and which Europe instils with the m^her^s milk into tuk 
of her sons, the desire of being foremost. They adopted^ binder 
the immediate protection of the Author of Nature, the principles 
of universal toleration; and by that act of general justice, they 
fell back without interruption into the unconstrained exercise of 
their particular character. The Dutchcaan there pursued agri- 
culture and commerce into the very boaomcf the morasaes; the 
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Swiss, up to the very summit of the rocks ; and the Russi^s, 
dexterous in managing the hatchet, into the centre of the thickest 
forests. The Englishman there addicted himself to navigation, 
and to the useful arts, which co»fttitul« the strength of states ; 
the Italian, to the liberal arts, which raise them to a flourishing 
condition ; the Prussian, to military exercisea ; the Poles, to those 
of horsemanship ; the reserved Spaniard, to the talents which re- 
quire firmness ; the FrepchmaiH to those which render life agree- 
able, and to the social instinct which qualifies him to be the bond 
of union among all nations. All these ifien, of opinions so very 
different, enjoyed, through the medium <^ toleration and internal 
communication, every thing that was best in their several charac* 
ters, and tempered the defects of one by the redundancies of 
another. Thenoe resulted from education, from laws, and from 
habits, a combination of arts, of talents, of virtues^ and of religious 
piinciples, which formed of the whole but one single ipeople^ dis- 
posed to exist internally in the most perfect harmony, to resist 
«very external invader, and to amalgamate with all the rest of the 
human race.** 

A state of society analogous to this is actually presented by Ohio. 
In no country of the same age and numbers, do the immigrants 
exhibit more diversity. The sister states, from Geoiigia to Maine, 
the Canada^ and West-Indies, the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the empires of Europe, from the shores 
^ the Baltic to the Mediterranean,' have contributed to increase 
and variegate our population. With the currents of emigration 
from those countries, have flown into this, many peculiar customs, 
manners and sentiments, which furnish the elements of a new 
national character, and display, if not the works of each, at least 
the principles on which they were designed and executed. A 
society, thus compounded, has within itself no indifferent substi- 
tute for travelling ; and exhibits, in the lapse of time, what beloogs 
tiaturally to change of place. 

(To be coQtmued.) 
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LAW REPORTS. 

C»IM. COW. 

Sheriflr*s Court, Bedford-Street, December 10, 1814.* 
The Earl of Hoteierry, v. Sir H. JlCldma^. 

W£ do not select this cause as a celebrated law decision, but ad 
a celebrated record of high-born depravity. Not, again, because 
it is a critn. con. action ; for, adultery is too fashionably preralent, 
to give it importance as a vice : but, because this cause is strong- 
ly marked with more than ordinary atrocity. The adultress was 
sister to the defendant's lately deceased wife. 

The plaintiff, a nobleman of ancient creation, in the northern 
part of the kingdom, married, in the year 1808, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the honorable B. Bouverie, a lady of the most exquisite 
beauty and accomplishments, and scarcely in her eighteenth 
year. 

My Lord and Lady Roseberry lived together in perfect harmo- 
ny. Their union was blessed with four children— -two sons and 
two daughters ; and her ladyship's conduct was that of an exem* 
plary wife and mother, until seduced from the paths of rectitude 
by Sir Henry Mildmay. 

It would appear, that their relationship by marriage, by uniting 
the two families in the strictest bonds of friendship, had peculiar- 

• Judgment for the Plain^ ^£15,000. The following extract from am 
English paper, will tell something more of the tale of the fugitive pair. 

"The Countess of Roseberbt.— This Lady adjourned to the Old Ship 
tavern in Brighton, three days previous to her departure, with Sir H. Mild- 
may, for tlie Continent Her Ladyship came from London in a carriage an4 
four, by the route of Horsham and Steyning, and during her stay at the a- 
bove inn, observed the utmost seclusion. The Countess had two female atr 
tendants with her, who styled her «• my lady," but in other respects she 
was perfectly tnco^. Sir H. Mildmay arrived on the third day in a post 
chaise and four, and was known at the tavern only as Mr. St John. — On the 
following day the whole party set off for Newhaven, and took their passag^e 
on board the Wellinpton packet for Dieppe.^— In stature the Countess is 
rather below the middle size ; and in form, graceful and elegant. Her fea«- 
tures, though overshadowed with a pale and thoughtful caat, appcai'ed ex- 
tremely beautiful. Sir H. Mildmay is stated to be handsome in person, and 
of a generous and improvident spirit. H« is embarrassed in circumstances* 
but it is thought that a few years of restricted expenditure, would fully re- 
instate him in point of fortime, notwithstanding the amount of damages in 
which he stands convicted, as his estates in Hampshire are extensive. Tlu^ 
Countess and her seducer have taken up their residence in France. In the 
event of their marriage, their offspring cannot succeed to any entailed pro- 
perty ; not even to the estates of Sir Henry, (supposiiig the death of his soa 
by his first marriage) as by the recent decision of the Court of King's Bencl), 
the espousal of a sister of the first wife is declared contrary to the civil as 
well as canonical law. A report reached town last week, that the Countess 
had been taken out of a river in a drowning state, but whether her immer- 
«iion was designed or accidental, is not stated.'* 
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ly given, to Sir Henry and to Lady Roseberry^ thoae opportuni* 
ties, which they, sofataily, employed to the destruction of their 
own hpnor, and the eternal pe^ce of niind of the too confidine, 
honorable, Lord Roseberry. 

Public curiosity Ita$ been so much excite^ by this discovery^ 
that w.e should deem it intrusive to enter into a minutiae of de- 
tail. Suffice it to say, that Lady Roseberry, now only twenty^four 
years of ag^e^ bad not been educated according to the fashionable 
system of voluptuous accomplishment, but was reared by a^fa.- 
ther, more distinguishable fprthe possession of eyery virtue, that 
can elevate. and adorn human nature, than for hif high descent. 
Sir Henry is not more than twenty -seven y^s^rs of age, 'and roadd 
Ws visijt^ through the window to the lady's bed-chamber, where 
he was, eventually, detected by Mr. Primrose^ in the garb of a 
-poniB^on sailor, with his beard unshaven. j(n this base disguise, 
he was dismissed, by the way he had entered. 

On the defence, ]V](r.'&rougham, with great eloquence, deplored 
.fho .melancholy ^ei^ent which occupied the attention of the ^ court, 
forbeanng.tpglanceth^ slightest imputation on the truly hononi- 
ble character of my LonJ Etpseberty. The Jetters that passed be- 
tween, the euilty perspn!5 wer« not only romantiCj but were amo- 
i;ous beyond the bounds of delicacy. The disgr^9ed pajr no vy co- 
habit in France, 

From this bi'ief statement^ we will draw a few reflesdona on 
pdiiltery. It 13 a crime, which in its com mi sdop^ displays a va» 
4-lcty of shades. Some well bred husbands will not s^e the vtccE} 
•of their wives; ^nd, notM^iiUsiaudiug the infamy is nDtorious, Uiat 
T^y lady entertains her cecisb^o \ and, that my lord keeps his Ope- 
xa dancer ; yet^ the f^is^hipnable world is not ho prudish as to bi^nd 
the wife with dishonor, when the, husband appears to approve her 
conduct. This is the j^/(cacy of re Rncd principles, vkXid an irre- 
.^ri^gable proof of highly polished manners. 

Xh^ae accommodating hautontiadt^ do not interfere with each 
other's pleasures. They poHtcly live logeihcr in the same house, 
eat at the same table, and are patterns of conjugal felicity \ 

*^ Nothing," says Joseph Surfacc^'^ inakcs a lacly so indifferent 
to the opinionB ofothcrs^as a consciousness of virtue." One litUe 
iaux-pasjon the other hand, will make her so sensitive in appear- 
ances, that her amours^ often} continue unexp6Bed to her family. 
Bnt as repeated security will, somctimesj lull camion to a mo- 
mentary sleep ^ and, notwithstanding detection fg] low » ivlmt is 
the result? One species of man of honor resorts to the courts, 

VOL. I. E 
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and receives his damages, in full compelnsation for a worthless 
wife, tt is a nine days wonder ! If a duel be the consequence^ no 
^natter) the recollection is soon lost in some other novelty. 

A divorce obtained, sometimes the guilty parties intermarry— 
the adultress is yiade an honest woman'; — she is restored to soci- 
ety. What, if a lady desert a young family of beauUful children ! 
—-will her second marriage lull to peace the pangs of outraged 
nature ? Yes — ambition will calm these uninvited whisperings, 
when her itifamy has elevated her to the rank of a Countess ; and^ 
still more so, When it creates her a Duchess. On the passing of 
the diyorce bill, the adultress goes to church— 4iot in the penance 
c^ a white Sheet; but, in the magnificence of a trench lace robe, 
attended by bride maids^ displaying like herself the emblpms of 
j[)urity around their outward persons. 

That a Countess, or a Duchess, may chapce to feel the sting ot 
jkhes^ remarks, we do deplorc<— but example does not originate 
in us; we borrow it from others. 

From these right honorable sinners, we will turii to another 
species 6f husbana : previously, however, let us* consider inar: 
riage, both as a divine and hiiman institution. 

Marriage, the sacred ordinance of the Almighty, is a covenant, 
pledged at the altar, by which the human race is increased an^ 
multiplied, and the caspalties and infirmities of hi^manity are 
soothed by the endearing ties of reciprocal affection. In its civil 
acceptation, it is the bond of society^ It is a moral union of th6 
sexes, by which domestic felicity is insured, and worldly wealth 
is handed down, uninterruptedly, to posterity. 

In civilized states, it is the reward of virtuous love, and gives 
a chastened rapture to purified desire. With the softer sex, it 
untblds the noolest energies of the human mind, in the progres- 
sive duties of daughter, wife, and mother. To man, it is tlie cheer- 
ing solace of his labors. His avocations in an active professi^Mi 
fulfilled, the fatigues of the day are forgotten in the charms of hit 
domestic fire side. His wife is "his treasure--^his children his joy. 
They forml a family compact within themselves, in which each 
has an allotted part. iThe harmony thus preserved is beautiful. 
JReared in virtuous principlies,' they feel their dependence 6n their 
Maker. Religion mingles with their enjoyments. In prosperity 
they are grateful for the blessings the^ possess. In adversity 
they are resigned, and bow, with patient fortitude, before the chas- 
tening kand of providence. 
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In barbaiian societies maniagey still, preserves its virtuous at- 
tributes. It represses illicit appetite ; it calls foil^ parental af- 
fection ;, andy it goacjs eVen the indolent to make provision for 
the|r offspring^. 

All tills, however, is rather the institution than the rssult 
pf marriage. In propprtion as civilization refines, licentiousness 
increases in a polished state. The occupations, amusements, stu- 
dies, atid accomplishmients, of the &shionable world, teem with 
dormi^it provocations to inflame highly educated .sensibility. 
Learnings the art^^ the sciences, all, have th^ir share in vitiating 
the heart. Indeed, some of the brightest ornaments of our litera- 
xy schools, disseminate concealed poison throughout the most 
brilliant efforts of the human understandmg. Pope is celebrated 
for his Eloise to Abelard ; Voltaire for his I'ucelle d'Orleans; 
Roussc^aufor his NouvcUe £loise; Goethe for his Werthei^— . 
theses and many others we could nam«, seduce the mind, by lead- 
ing the heated imagination to forbidden indulgences. The arts 
and sciences unveil the mysteries of nature; and, the fashionable 
accomplishments and dress of the day remove whatever little bar- 
rier may be left for the protection of native modesty. 

Hence it is, that marriages become a hateful bond. Voluptu- 
ousness lights her torch at the. shrine of Hymen ; but when satie- 
ty succeeds, the roving heart pursues a new enjoyment. And, 
vhen an honorable husband, too late, discovers, that he has given 
his affections, and linked his fate with a woman, mentally deprav- 
ed, although corporeally virtuous, how shall his high-minded sense 
of honor provide for the continuance of that unstable chastity t 
It is an agonizuig doubt, and the best concerted precautions are 
feeble instruments of safety. If he protect his wife by being the 
^^onstant coinpanionof her pleasures, be is ridiculed ais a jealous 
monster-r-if ^e leave her to solitary pursuits, and temptation fol- 
low, he is censured as a conniving husband. What a task "has he 
to undertake I He must protect the wife, whose beauty has ena- 
moured him*— whose apcomplishments enslave him^— whose vir- 
tuous wishes are his primary law. She is th^ mojther of his ado- 
red children^ Yet, does She sta^d.upon a precipice, from which 
ber'own frailty, and the viilany of others may, alas I too soon, 
Imcl her to perdition. What step shall he pursue to avert this 
evil ?* 

ToKlay his heart boundi in the fulness of his felicity. He pos- 
sesses a jewel, compared with which, the treasures of the east' 
would loose their lustre. To-morrow, the seducei: comes, ana 
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With fcim aintiie imt)s of mental tbrfncttt. The cstrajigcmciit of 
his wife's affections becohies too obvloils to be mhcortccivcd-. 
I^e received his tenderest cares with coldness*— his chastened en* 
dearments with disgust : his honor is blasted— ^his happiness H 
wrecked — his honie^ is his dungeofi— -brs foitner bliss b^cothes 
his present bane. His heart shiits itself up^ in «olitude and with^ 
ers — he dies a living death r * 

Perhaps he may appeal to the laW — alaSfl what relief can thStt 
afford him ! Wijl it poiir balm into his afflicted bo^om ? Will ft 
fieal his wounded honor? No ! — ^he cannot esihnate his loss b^ 
arithmetic, or state the sum total of his miseries by the cold rulei 
of calculation. He scorns sa base a cotnpromise ; and, hurries 
from the court, with contempt written on his brow, and ititiighatioh 
boiling in his heart. ... 

Now, let us pursue the weakei* criminal aWhfle. Imtnoralltyj 
we will presume, has not as&utiied a sovereignty over conscience. 
In a moment of delirium, she sunk) unconsciously, into the arms 
of a villain. Her mind did not consent ; but her pa^sion^r con* 
trouied her better judgment — ^pas^ions, not the native inhabitants 
of her constitution ; but passions, artificially tre^ltedy by an indul- 
gence in ^shionable customs. . What is to be expected A'om the 
prudence of a, girl, just bursting upon the world, in the delicioutt 
t>loom of sixteen. Maturing Liimmus, who, fVom the dangeroiis 
impressions of her private studies, repairs, in all the vahhies of 
revealed beauty, to the fascinations of the ball room. There, sh^ 
waltzes with an elegant youth ; and, as she repeats the inazy 
round, her whirling head, and wildly throbbing brosom, uncon^ 
sciously resign her almost naked person to the fervent embrace of 
her too dangerous partner. They are so united by the dance, 
that he almost inhales the voluptuous languor issuing, in brokenf 
sighs, from her delicious lips ; the pressure of his surrothrdin^' 
arms communicates infection ; and, she retires, from the delights 
of the evening, full of new, but imperative wishes. 

What can be expected from such a system of education ? 
\Vhat, but t>ie fate of the beautiful and accomplished Lady Rose- 
berry, although, as we have statieU, hef ladyship has not this plea 
for her irailty. 

Now, to the catastrophe. The guijty hour of raptttte flown, 
the veil of delusion drops. The unhappy culprit begins to tiiink 
of her husband. She ponders on his faithful attachment—- iiis 
smiles of love — ^his anticipation of her wishes — his watchful ten- 
derness of her slightestindispbsitlon-^hiiiianimated joyather re- 
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eoverjr. She dwells on her little innocent, forsaken, children. 
Never — ^never— will she see them miDre. They advance, in her 
imagination, to womanhopd. They are orphans ; for the in&my 
of their mother hurried their father to z prc^matnre grave ! 

Maddening vision ! shall sb« mfilorehf r husband's forgiveness I 
Impossible! — Shame forbids the rash at(em|](t. . Wei V then, she 
IS firmly linked to eternal disgrace. The arms ^ her paramonr 
are her only protection froih the \Attev scbra of ah unfeeling 
world. We will pursue the picture no longer. Jane Shore, noW, 
stands before Us in the last agonies of life, and we tremble at our 
own reflections. 

Lastly, 'to the seducer. In what language, shaU'We pourtvay 
his crime ? In this wcffld, the^tteriog iUusions of &shion, may 
preserve him from the horrors of habitual 'd/tw^paiit ; but, at that 
thiace dreadful hour', when the soul is about to quit its mortal 
tenement, and to kppear before an all just Qod, where are his 
hopes ? • 

Let us not be censured as the stem' reviewers of frstiionable* 
morality ; for, inthi^our lesscsi, we are the friends of the rising 
generation. May our adniomtioa b^ impressive I 

• Consult Gibbon, vol, VIII. p. 57 to 70. * JaeoVs Law Mc^nary, Art. 
Adultery. Blackstone's Commentaries, vol.IT. Pp. 64, ^,191. Sale's.Ko- 
nui, vol. L Pp. 55, ^6/90-, 91, 93, 129. 
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Soft blew |^e gale on Lomond's tide 
While Duncan steer'd his blooming bride^ 
As w the waving hdm reclin'd 
She s^ve h^ loose locks to the wind ; 
And ^mil'd to sec the lucid stream 
Catch from her eye anpthcn^ gleam. 

*♦ Now urge the boat^-the tide is slow^ 
Yon envious larches hide our foe ; 
His oars are swiftr-his sails are wide- 
He skims beneath yon mountain's side : 
Ah ! now his bugle's note I hear — 
Ifis plume— his milk-white plume is neat ! 
Haste, or a c^el kinsrtwn's pow'r 
Will close in blood our bridal hour !" 

« Nay, Mona, shew thy beauty's light. 
And cheer with smiles thy faithful knight : 
Tis but the mUk-white solan lave* 
His clashing pinion in the waret ; 
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^Tis but a 4iBtant go«lfaerd'a>ell 

Wakea cfho in the winding dell. 

Yon isle whose clustered willows lean 

So lowly o'er their mirKJPjgp*ecn, 

Shall yield us in its silentliteast 

A haT«n of untroubled rest. 
* ■ 

Amid the rocks which round It rise * 

take giant guards of parad$ie> 

The chapel's holy relics still 

Shall flying lovers guard from ill. 

*f Believe my faith ! our humble pray'r 
May win a richer blessing there 
Than list'ning angels ever lent 
To vows on gulden aftars spent: — 
And he whose hallo Wdl^d shall twine 
* OurjligMiBd hearts in bonds divine> 
JBears i^his brow no wintry frown * 

, To. wither rosy Pleasure's crowp. — 
O fear him not !.... tho' years of care 
Have blanch'd his cheek and thin'd his hair. 
Yet well my noble Brother loves 
To bless the heart which tieauty moves ; 
For ohce he fondly hop'd to trttce; 
A smile like thine in Beauty's face.— - 
Perhaps o'er lovers deluded trust. 
Perhaps o'er fnendsbip laid in dust. 
He mourns ; — ^for oft with hollow eye 
'He gazes on the fading sky ; , 
Or prints, with slow and palsi^ hand. 
An imag^ on the silver sand : 
But, dearest, soon thy bright eye's heart 
Shall cheer his clouded fancy's dream. 
And teach him on yon mould'ring shore 
To gfaze oii lifeless shapes tio more.** 

The lover ceas'd— with bolder stroke 
His oar the sparkling cr^rstalliroke. 
While brighter than the current's brim 
Soft Fancy's mirror shone for him. 
Starts Mona now ? — ?tls but the surge 
Moans on the rocky rampart's verge. 
As safe beneath the islet's side 
Led by the waning moon they glide :— ' 
Now, Lady, trust thy pilot's hand. 
The bounding boat has touch'd the straiid !' 

Such tints her ice-cold cheek adorn 
As steal upon the frozen mom ; 
Such tints as best in Beauty's cheek 
Tell of the doubt that darea not speak. 
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** Why shrinks my. love ?— yon torch's ray 

^8 near to ^ild our level way. : 

The pastor of the sacred isle 
. Awaits us with a brother's smile. 

See,* from his ivied casement's height 

The blazinif beacon lends us light \ 

The faggot, dear to midnight mirth. 

Bums cheerly on his social hearth, 

And fsom his heart— tho' cold it seems. 

The richest balm of kindness streams, 

\p Nature's frolic pencil shews 

In frozen spar its rainbow hues ; 

Or as old Neva's rpck retains # 

A thousand rubies in its veins.— 

He corner, ! — ^thy smile will sweeter prove. 

Blest by a gentle brother's love : • 

pur joy will fairer blossoms giijf^ 

If Arthur sees and bids them live !" 
She si^hs — bat now tlie sigh is psi^l ! 

The g'ulding torch approaches fast : • 

The Priest of Lomond's lancly isle 

Comes with a guardian -brother's smile — 

A lover's hand has half wltbdrawn 

From Mona's cheek tlie shading kwn 

And half-revcal'd its rosy glo^% 

And half her bending neck of mo^^ 

But why is Arlhur^s form iinKCen 

Beneath his sable mantle's acrtcti. 

As o'er their path, \vii!i palsied liand 

He waves liis halfiiexttnguiaL'd brand ^— 

The pressure of tliat himd might spread 

Tlie icy dew which damps the dead \ 

O'er his pale cheek and hollow ej^e 

L.oose locTts their ebon shade supply— 

A ghuice she dares not li>ot upon 

I3 there — it glistens, *and h gone ! 

So mute, so ^i^an, tlie shrouded ghost 

Stalks on a dncru* and deaflifvil coast \ 
, "^0"^ from tlie cbapers sainted ground 

His footsteps call a boding sound — "^' 

The mould Vitig aisle is dim and damp, *' * 

Scarce bums the lone fimereid hrnip — ' '**' 
. It brightens now with lurid glaie 

While Arthur breathes the nuptial pray'r. 

His task is done— the sable veil 

Falls from his visage stem and'pale— 
*• Depart !— thy far sought prize possess— 

Thou couid'st ?)ot see and love her Itss ! 



Thoa knew'st not in how dire % ctnam • ^ 
Thy brother liY*d and lo'v'd in vain ? 
I thought— -'twas but a dream of heav*n ! 
That Monads fsuth to me was given ;' . 
But I will slujnber now, and dream 
ThathePs to thee may faithful seem.. 
I gfive thee at this holy shrine * 
The wandVing" heart which onc^ was mine ? 
It is not rage which bums my brow- 
It is not g^ief 1 scorn them how I 

But bear her farther from my soul 

. Than yonder flames that mock the pole jAr 
Awiiy !— thy guilty Syren hide — 
Tlly ruin'd brother's faithless bride — . , 
Away! lest in hia burning brain, , 

iSTo trace of nature'sjlaw retnain !'^ 

Hears Mona yet ?-^er mantle's fold 
Is still iQ gasping Duncan's hold : 
But she is gone-ralready now 
^ She trembks on the loose rock's brow, 

'White'Btmcany dumb, with, glaring ^c „ 
Sees but the glance that bids him die. 
'Tis Arthur starts— »'tis Artiliur cjdls 
As in the whelming wave she fisills^^ 
*• Turn, Mona, to a brother's breast ^ . ^ 
Return,, sweet Mona, and be blest!** \ 
He flies—ter floating veil is there> 

• Her fresses quiver still in air : 
He pUmg^s in the watry bed« 
And grasps the raiment of the dead. , r 

The pang is pastr O'er Momi's^ wqcs 

Unvex'd, ,the silent waters ^lose : 

On Lomond's isle the chapel gr^ 

Stai tells of Duncan's bridal d?fy, j^ 

And still along that lonely shore 

The i^anger sees a hermit ho^ 

Who gazes on the watry glass 

•And bids a long-lov'd image pass : — . 

But Duncan's eye no record sho^s 

Of blighted love or cherish'd woes ; 

He shuns the dim and silent hour. 

And talks of peace in Wisdom's bow'r ; 

But when thp purple bowl he fiUs 

While mirth resounds and Music trills^ 

He sees in IfOmond's glassy tide 

A ruin'd Brother's buried Bride. 
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ALSO AND liK£WIS£. 
A €<M7if8iL once, i>f taknUnun, . 

A Quajcer rudely treated. 
Who often in hU stoi^y pkln *" 

*• Also," said Brief, with snecriftg wit; 

^' Wqnt Likewise do as well P' 
« No, AriBftd ; bttt, if tihbilVptrmi^ 






*T 



<< Erskine'a a couhiel leiirKed W6 know, v •/ ' 

'*« Whose talents dfV sitrprise,*--' '* ' . " * *- *" 

-t< 77bft^«k-a«lffA^h6iMd JUbd;-' ^ ' . \ :^^u>.... 
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A tOUK THROUCm FRANCE. 

'iA Letter fiom a Lcufy to her Couainih London^ in X814.'^ 

Mt»«All HAHWKTf , '- ' * '. ' '^ •• -' - -^ . ..'rr: 

Thba^ are iatties ^^hich f^8[ve:spde'e|> flcttimpt^iisfcin Wtlii^ 
ndnd and heart, and which furnish so many subjects of sei'ibd!^!^** 
flection, that It is dHBcttlt for the mosi tolatile dispositidh tdsfakke 
♦If their efiects t such have bttn thdr iA*fluehcex«t the' i^pMttt of 
jrour gay Emily, fVotn her viHit to VetSMiMes, that notwittstafMinj 
Che whirl of notel amusements thit I hate been engaged in, and 
winch had dissipated my recoHections §»r a short iUMiyttl 
fee! the >ken#«rfd»t> sensibly predominate, 'ms I call -to mifid fMs 
Aplendid'and Once'ftighly fkvoured 8ituationyu.-^e scene of ^s* 
perous «tia}^sty, elegante, and taster^e'coMNiAt of miiAitttiiie> 
and the pomp of u«tirpatlon. :• '■ 

With propitious weather, and buo^t with aK - ^se ^rifi 
whieh health and affittence can b<$stow, we setoff last M^tidayi ta 
view the iarorite palace of the tuifdrtunate Marie Antoinette. • ' 

The ix)ad fronk Porii to Versailie^ i9 deli^tAiT, and the degant 
houses along theWks of the 9feihe,fiMtt a pictures<}ue asd beau^ 
tif\il appearance : a glooiti, howeter, insen^Rily stole ovOr ^out 
minds as we approached the royat residence, the grtoAIeiif of 
which seems departed. .../:- 

M/d^t uncle) at partiiig) cautioned me againal travelling In 
vain ; and on my assuring him I should observe every {thing cu- 
riousand worthy of remark, he explained himself by sayings that 
was not quite sufficient, unless I made myself mistress of some 

VOL. i^ F 



historical events. Know then, dear uncle, that I studied the his- 
tory of this palace before I weitt to view it. The land on which it 
is erected, was purchased by Loui:} XII. of John de S<nssy, in 
1627 ; but Louis XIV. was the founder of this adn^rable piece of 
architecture, who commenced the work io^ 1673yand the buildings 
were completed during the ministry of the great Colbert, ia. 
1680. 

The gardens were laid out by the Cstmous Le Nostre, and the 
exquisite paintings in the Gh»teau>Are by Lt. Brun^ The out- 
side view of the palace, from the North Terrafie, is extremely, 
grand amd imposing ; four fine brotise figures are represented 
leaning against the front of the bttildiiig, Siko)^ Antinous, the 
Pythian Apollo, and Bacdioa. In entmicr the $aloon of Hercu- 
les, the spectator is struck dumb. with admiration : it is sixty- 
four feet in length,^|i^dfiftjr-igiur broad; the ceiling is a fine re- 
presentatiqjq pf Olympus, with th<\ apotheosis apd labors of Her- 
cules :, tliat little statue of Cupid, of which we have beeii told so 
much, and which formerly stood in the pavillion qi Love in Ije 
Pjp^T^l^pPjis wm jtiapsferr^d t^ Jthit aaloon^ vhcre it is i^ced 
iijuthp centre. . :,. .^ ,..*•, 

The.,f^cpndap9i^meiitis the Hall of Pknfy, adorned with ap% 
pfc^fi^Q e^Ab^ms^^ fio^ padnjdngs ; nex^is the^Hi^ pf Diaoii. 
:^;Jfo\|r|})^f j^lars, the fi^ of Jderciiffy, adoifned.with a profusioa 
<^f pi,9^|^ J and the Pay. qf| ApolU> is nexj^,wherf , oq the ceiK 
?og>|^ha^.Qod49 seqp, seated inhis car, ^<jl ^orA^ ¥fit|| M^bi& 
attributes. ;The nqxt is ^ the Safboa of Waf} with an e%ueatnan 
stjiu^ pf ^aifs, tvelv^ f<»^t Uigb , but^s^J^ God, was .made, ta 
' xeprwf^t that pw)f^MXih, Louis XV. who was any ^ii^^ but a 
warrior, the people, during the rage of freedom, thof^bt propec 
lt9 Jl^ej^hpi pod without, a head. ; 

,, l^m^ jn-qgre^ throMgh tb^ iqte^gr of ^ V?l^r, every thuig 
appearefji[tq r^jiyii^^ us of the-instability q£ earthly grandeur f . the 
P^nt((4<^i|iflS9 ^^^ faded,, the, tapestry in inany pla^a torn, and 
tb^^gfo^n cociuC(esdiscqloui!ed,ti we looked, with many^ a. xauk* 
I^H^:rj^c^oii^of regret and iiMlignation^at U^e ^ing which t^<^ 
a^lrtier(^^upjed,4i|ripg the turbulent ^ scenes of the f eyoluUnn .j 
nor was it with less, though with a different kind of sensation, we 
beb^)^'^. tapper tower, where Francis I> drew his la&t breatlu 
... (To be continued) 
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Q5$ervatim$ en WAt€i^Carriag$s. '^ 

»CECHANIC ARTS. 

, The, Editor solicits the indulgieiice of hiareaders, fofthe following^ notice 
of^ invention of his own. It would have given place to any bthbr, bad 
any one bee^ offered in season for aecompan3dng it with ' the neccessaty 
engraving*— suid ever*hereafter» other men shall have priority In 'the -^r- 
tides ^lat may 6e offered ftr . thdi ^kfNUrtme^t. 

The f^towing eKtracti.fToin ii'^iainililet, liddy pabUshed* «iid yibiAtmie^ 
perfai^M, too prolix lor this works will, with ^ plate ann^i(e4» ^>PlfF 
the principles of this invent^ sod mUe the public tot decide pietty 
welloaUtfients., 

Cursory od.^ervations en the ordinary eon^trueihnrqf : WJiWH- 
€ARniACEs: with an attentfttta fiointaui t&eir'd^ettifC^Je 
8h6^ how they map de imfirm/ted, ' ,"-' f 

Reasok, sciencei and philosophy, having long sincft tai^llkt 
every body that high wheels for carriages mo?e nrach eaii«rtli«a 
low' ones, the &ct, as it wiH not be questioned, needs no exami- 
nation here. That it is so is beyond doubt. Various attempts 
have been made to avail ourselves of the advantage of comiddllft* 
bly higher wheels ; and we accordingly see that, Whefcvtr itfcan 
be done without a counterbalancing fhcbnvenience^ wheels of a 
greater height are substituted for the lower ones of former times. 
IF still higher ones than we now see have not been used, it is 
solely because no plan has been dcfvised to remedy the ioconVen* 
ience of too high a tine of draught for th^ horscj and the increased 
height of the load or body of the carriage. For it is also as gen- 
erally believed that the line of draught should be, what«maj be 
termed a lifting-line; thatis, th^t the horse^s breast should* be 
;^ther higher than the level of the line of draught. l*his is un- 
doubtedly correct, and I believe there ought, for his ease, and to 
enable him to exert his full power, to be agfeater difference than 
there commonly is in practice : this however, would require the 
, wheels to be.stiir smaller. ' To all.these difficulties and bbjections 
to the use of high wheels, we may add another, ind that of coni- 
nianduig influence in the construction of pleasure, and other car- 
riages designed for rapid motion. That as we extend the heigl&t. 
of the wheels, we increase the exposure to upsetting, and the 
danger attending it : For as the higher the wheel, the longer is 
the lever on whichits motion ^cts ^ and as the axle, on which the 
. load rests is necessarily.ia the centre of the wheel, it is evident 
that the higher the wheel the greater is the liability to upset. 

Such, I believe^ are the reasons why the wheels of cai^ges 
ought, for the ease of the horse and for the fftse of the rider, to 



^4Q Ctfuri 4tf^fmi^$. 

be made much higher than those m common use ; and such ^e 
objections to any increase of height. Perhaps it may be adinitted 

, vriih propriety, that the height of wheels now employed, is about 
th^t medium which best combines every practicable advamtage 
witii t)i^fpv(fP#t disadtaatage^. Quit when I say this^ I mean to 
be understood as saying k of the piwstt^ «K>d^ of constructing 
"Whclol^pcari^tfswithftraigiitati^^hiofa nesoMArily nnse l%o 
loM above the centre of the wheols. * ; ' 

Suppose it practicable toiucr^setkelieigfit ef the wlieeli of 
a Chaise, for instance, to any desirable extent',and that not only 
^it^lho4it any inconmBaknce to "the draught, or the height of the 

' load, but with an actual advantage from the.mtnner of -^ipending 
it This would readily be prt»Qomiced the grftsd deaidevatum, 

'^riutej M it nev^r has betn donei it irouldi i>erh^pS| as reiuUlf be 

'(ptfm»teMed i«if oMiiUe. 

i r (Tptte continued.) 

/3Mfirikwiil9 Fra^ninwat^r Hie Crnm^ Jury, of thtC%«nd County ef 
;i : ,Mfw*){;o)^ iRjf^l iBfTiti ^e lerioi^ uttcifctifln p£ the ^iendt of morality and 
. t r^i^km. Ma^ of the evil# which it points out, are as extensive as the 

St^te, and pefvade every <|^i^rter, in ^oinc degr^. What effect \(h}uI4 i% 
. hjLve if the grand hiquest of other counties^ should inquire, on thc^ 

oath$, for similar evBs ? 

^ . Ci/y and county qf J^cvf'Tfirk, 

COyHT OF SESSIONS—MAY TERM^ISIS. 

,, »Th^UCQr»of the people of the statp pf New-York, in and for 
the body of the city an4 county of New-Yo^-k, having gone through 
^jdi^^l^u^j butin^ss for which they were summoned by this court, 
,«aunpfl^?i^^W places until they have called the attention of 
tl^e ccwt tP^ i^^ cases of grievance and public nuisance, ascall- 
in||^t^<^^^'fQI' legislative interference, if the arm of the law and 
the numerQU9 or4inance4 of the corporation of the city are not 
fp^nd ftv\f^ciently iitppnp; to 9he9k t^eevilsof which they com- 

, On .th^il* o^ths, they present, as a public nuisance, the unbound^ 
pd lice;^iQi4sness of the l^lack and colored ^omen of this city, wl;o 

..j^^e living ip a state of debauchery and idleness-!— strolling about 
ppr pubj^c iHra^ks and principal streets at all hours after sunset*-** 
usin^ p]?^ene sm^ iofaoxous language, to the great ahatne of bUr 
city^,and tl?Q e^an^plP of others— offending the ears of eyery decent 
per^oi^ \>f the r? y^iiuo^ of prolan^ patl\5 and vulgar cpithpts-^ 



UpS agfL^^tt^ pei^ceabU citii^s of ibis city, to %\ke great injury 
of the people of t^iis st^te^ th^ir pea^of^ iok} dign^y* 

The ji^ror% aforeaaid, need, not to reipj^d the courtv that tb« 
major part of tl&e offen(g3» oo your cal^nd^ 9ihI calling . for , your 
d^ty judgment, originf^te frxnn tbos^ yagraot an4 Jiccntiouf wo* 
;]yieO|Wh9XK>^9niyJ^^v« their hfMinis of a^sijpiatipns with ^Iwif 
own color, but who, m.believe» «w^ the yUf inatnupent* pf sec- 
tion and ruin to many of the j^ouUm and unfortunate white females 
that are so frequently arntig^o^ ij^fprn^jour tribunal. 

They likewise p?ese»ti in thfeir chamoier iif |,Q«x>tft aforesaid, 
und under their oath, as a puUic ^ui^^uice, the,growing and iocalf 
^cttlabk enl of those numerous ftpdmultipUeil tipslxho-. a^o;^, 
^<®^ P*t^y groceries, fwlPi upd^r the tp^/rec stijctton of pur kiKSi 
obtain a iicon^ to tend liquor^ and arfie w ankles of ne c^aity,. to 
the poor, at .eamrbitant pvi<^ea, and frecmently of a. degenerate ' 
^uallty,and do shamefully abiifte the freedom granted, by keep» 
!iog open thm ^bopn, not (Mily ,i»ch wDfkiag.day^^liUJt; siU. h^ra ajt 
jught, and,}n ma;>y casea^on the^d^y aet ap^rt.t^ our f^Ug^ and 
iawa to ^ obtcnrved- as a day of res^ free Irom imfife #a from 
laboi^— thereby harboring «nd encoumgif)g.this drnnk?rd in his 
drunkenness, and enticing the idle and the vicious to spend their 
time and money, to the groait injury of their bmiiiesy and agai|ii|t 
the peace and dignity of the people of thia stat^* : 

ThfiluroraaforeaaidyfefUieoity^nd county aforesaid, do fup<- 
ther present»as a nuisance, the rude and disorderly behaviour of 
the coachmen, or hack drlyers» m^w ^U^Mfed tosUind at the placc^ 
liasigned by the Corporation, who are constantly in th,e-h^t of 
leaving their horses ix^out reins, snapping their whips, crying 
aloud to peace^e citiee&s, and assaulting, each other, to thf 
greiA danger and disturbance of the good people of this state. 

PETER A* SCHENOK, Foremaii. 



THE BOXmDAKY LINE, 

Which is to be settled by Commissioners, between th^e United 
States and Canada agreeably to the late Treaty, has excited a 
good deal of controversy among the Newspaper Mathematicians 
of the south — and a degree of interest in the public mind fully 
equal to the magnitude and importance of the subject. What- 
ever may be the difficulty of determining the true point of lat. 45®, 
or of tracing the parallel of tliatiine, in themind^ of those who 
ba^ve been irriting about itj I apprehend ho great difficulty in this 



4S l^ke George, 

snatter will be found hj the Cotpmiisionen, At the sam^time I 
lake it upon roe to say that the late auppoaed boundary it incor- 
Tect by several miles : and that) atleaistf cme of the late comniis- 
aioners was aware of ^tUs at the time of running that line. Na- 
tionS) in respect to boundaries, too often conduct like those in- 
dividuals who leave the final settlenoent of their land-marks, till 
the land becooies *wonh contending about x and when instead of 
mifes, they sustain a furious controversy«for inches ! 

LAKE iSffiORGE, 

A view of whibh'is given in tids number, is in the northern 
part of the state pf New-York, principally in the counties of 
Warren and Washington, from sixty-two to near one hundred 
Boiles north of Albany, It is about thirty«three miles in Imigtii; 
£tnd from two to near £r>ur miles in width, and ^Tischarge* north- 
^vard into S>ke Cfaamplain at TicondtToga: The water of this 
Jake is remarkably pure, and it abounds with a variety of very 
line fish for the ailg4ei*. Trmit, «id sUlmon trout, of a large size, 
are taken *in abundance, with many otiier kinds of fish. The 
ebuntry aroUnd this lake is very romantic, and the mount^ns that 
border it are sOme of the highest in ^is state. Tlie View cm- 
l>races the iniins of Fort George, (at the south end of the lake,) 
t^e remainfsof some of its old military houses, the village of 
Caidwel], and of the lake, fbr a ^Kstance of about fourteen miles. 
Strangers, who vi^t the watering places of Sara toga coonty, are 
wdl paid foi* their trouble by * extending their ride by Glen's 
Falls on the Hudson, to Lake George.^ 

JVbw. A friend, for xvliosc judgment, on most occasions, I hare the high- 
est regard, happening to cast his eye on the above article, insists on my ta- 
king* occasion to reic^ my readers to the Gazetteerof New-York for a moiQe ^ 
full account of. the Lak«, &c. * and let one thing hc^ another,' in the true 
spirit of tivde. From his jadgmen:t I appeal, and submit the matter to the 
public. Ed. 



Method^ qf ManVfactiiring Horn in China^ aa a Substitute for 

Glass. 
The horn generally manufactured by the Chinese is from the 
horns of sheep and goats, and is considered as a good substitute 
for glass. The usual method of managing them is, to bend them 
by immersion in boiling hot water, after which they are cut open 
and flattened ; they then easily scale, or are separated into two 
or three thin laminae, or plates. In order that tliese plates should 
be made tp join, they arc exposed to the penetrating effect df 



sttam) by Hfhich they are rendered perfeedy soft.. By af|^yiii|^ 
the edges immediately to each cfther, an^ ^prfcsaipg jUi^ro, they 
insUntif adhere, and £9rm <)De mul3«tagEice. It is a contrivance 
Iktle known elsewhere but in China., ' 



Letter from Jh^^MmfAr of Ptanc^^ fr tfte Shv^eignt. 

SIR, MT BBOTKEB, / 

. During the last month, you will have leam^ my return to the shores 
oif France, my e/itry into Paris^and the departure of the Bourbon famify — 
the true cause of these events ought also to be understood by your nrtijesty. 
They are the wpyks of an irresistible power •, the works of the unanimous 
will of a great i^tion, that knows its duties and its rights. The dynasty 
which power gaye to the French people, was not calculated for them-—the 
Bourbons would ^neither adopt their sentiments nor their manners — it he- 
came necessary mat France should be freed from them— her voice called for 
a deliverer ; the expectatbn^ which had resolved me to the greatest sacrifi- 
ce, had heen frustrated. , I am come— and from the point where I touched 
the shore^ the love of my people has borne me even to . the bosom of my 
capital. iTie first wish of my heart is to repay so much affection, by pre- 
serving an honorable state of peace. The re^establishmcnt Of the Impeml 
throne was necessary to the happiness of the French; my greatest" d«ire i» 
at the same time to render it useful in securing the rebose of iEurope. Suf- 
ficient gloiy has by turns . adorned the banners of the different uatJoris — 
the vipissitude of things has also <:auBed the greatest misfortune to follow, 
the peat^st. success. The finest arena is now . opened to the sovereigns, 
andl am the first to descend into it. After exhibiting to iht world the 
drama of great battks, it will be better to know no other rivalship than 
the benefits of peace — ^no other strife than the sacred strife for the benefit of 
mankind. France is pleased to proclaim with candor this noble end of all 
her wishes. Jealous 6f her independence, the itftpnutable. principle of her 
politics shall be the moat absolute respect for the independence o^ other 
nations. If these arc, as I feel well assured, the personal sentrments of 
your majesty, general repose is secure for a long titne ; and justice, made 
the banier of uie different powers, will be sui£cient to secure th« firontiers. 
I avail myself with eagerness, &c. 
JPariSy April 4, 181^. NAPOU&ON, 

FBOCLAMAllON QB U>UIS XYIH. 

/ Frankfirt, April % * 

Louis, hv the g^ce of God, king.of France and Navarre, to those of my 
children who shall'see these presents, greetiug. 

lie who has deceived you for ten years is come to deceive you again. Fif- 
. teen days hstre hardly passed by, smce by treason he seated himself upon 
fhe throbe to which your wishes have' called me; and already Europe knows 
it^ and Europe indignant, advances to ^ntuhilate him ! She advances. 
Frenchmen ! Her innumerable phalanXe* will speedily pass our frontiers ; 
hut Europe, is notybur enemy. I have reconciled her to you. Henceibrth 
you will only see in these strangers, formerly so terrible, generous allies. 
Who come to aid you in throwing off the yoke of oppression. All these 
•oldiers of Europe march under the same flag, and that is the white one. 

Enfeebled by age and twenty-five years of misfortunes, I will not say un- 
to them, like uiy grand father : ralli/ under my -white plume ! but I will fol- 
low them near to the field of honor. Frenchmen ! a vain illusion of glory 
apread a^ong you, has carried you away : my arms are open to ydu, come 
cast, yourselvos into them. , I will believe you never quitted them. Fi-ench- 
men ! wh'» is he araon^ you who will bear arms against mc ! -I am not your 



^relgn £vetu«. 
«»i^J!l|j«M^#^»Wi toother of Louie XVI. . I owmI** !»-—.«• 

Nothmer tlmonrtratea more thTSdriSnit^ liberty of ^fn^!^^' i\ 

The proclamntivM* of Louis XVIII aivlBhfcii^tk- J - '"**"• 
emperor, often wiUu.ut comment, w.thom frEoR Sitt tl!^"*'^''*'* 

can Uiece be betivten Hcnrv TV w!,n »». .,. i ■ iv ■ "*=*0(°** resemblance 

orP.tmtz t. this momcnth:^Uem »l,..y,...t netocxdtet^^ 

A _Uec«e „ tl« emperor Napoleon daW 28llf Mr^h last tos5RS^-^5r 
AWitew of Ihc Pthufthl, monlli, r,.calli. to their fl^ all 4l !f«fi'*' ^''5 
.Oldicw wJia hive q,iittedth.. armv for whateverTea^ ulwjf*'*', ""* 

.A«,- f^imhtt. Itie minister of general police Foucbe dull „#> n^ /' 
1^ i^iinuuiicInfT tills ilecrcetoth^ prefect T™ "W. w\ "^ of Otranto. 
pcror 1.. .,!.,„* prod.i.„=rt h.^ te'ir„\'„ ™S tLS o^arfs"^-" 
JV b.u then is tj,e object of tboschorfile pi-epariitions beVond o.^'^ftl;^^ \ 

m.r.^e., by .rm., und bj master, uf IheV X"c= ' ^ '*''' "^ 

AiiU wlut kmgH, «-hal nations can perceive ti-itbnnf f^m-A. i 

e.c.p. b,t|.. '-' ?^'-'T^--^">^^^^^^x^f^:.^:'S^ro, 

IL tirann,c:il hj-pooi-ite, and Icmilnate :i revoluti* frhiohhad lik^^^ •, 




Mjritti.1 yf the General Police' 



Foreign Event 9, 45 

STATE PAPER. 
NEW TREATY OP THE ALLIED POWERS. 

In the name of the holy andttndffvided Tfinity : ^ 

Their majesties, tlie Emperot of all the Russias, the Emperor otf Austria, 
the King of Prussia, and the King of the united kingdom of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, considering th^ consequences which the entrance of Bonaparte 
into France, and the present situation of that kingdom, may have with re- 
spect to the security of Europe, have determined, in these weighty cir- 
cumstances, to carry into effect the principles consecrated in the treaty of 
Chaumont They have therefore agreed, by a solemn treaty, mutually 
signed by each of the four powers, to renew the engagement that they wiU 
defend the so happily restored order of things in Europe, against all viola- 
tion, and to adopt the most effectual measures for carrying m!s engagement 
into effect, and also td give it that necessary extension which ezistmg cir- 
cumstances imperiously demand. 

[Here follow the appointments, in the usual form, of the different plempo- 
tentiaries, whose names are undersigned.] 

Art. 1.— The high contrac^g powers solemnly engage to unite the re- 
S0iu*ces of their respective states for the maintenance of the treaty of peace 
concluded at Paris on the 30th of Ma^^, 1814, as well as that of tlie Ck)ngress 
of Vienna— to carry into fiUl effect the dispositions contained in these trea- 
ties — inviolably to observe their ratified and subscribed agreements, accord- 
ing to their full import — ^to defend them against every attack, and especial- 
ly against the projects of Napoleon Bonaparte. Towards this end, they bind 
themselves, should the king of France desire it, and in the spirit of the de- 
clai*atlon issued on the 13th of March, with common consent and mutual 
agreement, to bring to justice all such as may have already joined or shall 
hereafter join the party of Napoleon, in order to compel him to relinquish 
his projects, and to render him incapable in future of disturbing the tranqui- 
lity of Europe and the general peace, under the protection of which the 
rights, the freedom, and the independence of nations, have been established 
and secured. 

2— Although so great and salutary an object does hot permit that tlie 
means destined to its attainment should be limited, and although the hi^ 
contracting powers have resolved to devote to this object all such resources 
as they can, m their respective situations, dispose of ; yet they have never- 
theless agreed, that every one of them shall constantly have in the field 
150,000 men complete, of whcwn at least one tenth shall be cavalry, with a 
proportionate artillery, (not reckoning ^garrisons) and to employ them in ac- 
tive and united service against the common enemy. 

3— The high contracting parties solemnly engage not to lay dow^ their 
arms but in agreement wifli each other, nor until the object of the ^ar as- 
signed in the first article of the present treaty shall have been attained— nor 
until Bonaparte shall be wholly and completely deprived of the power of 
exciting disturbances, and of being able to renew his attempts to obtain the 
chief power of France. 

4— As the present treaty pi^ncipally relates to the present circumstances, 
thfe engag^nents in the treaty of Chaumont, and particularly that contained 
in the l€th article, shall again recover their full force, as soon as the present 
object shall be attained. 

5— Everything relating to the command of the allied armies, the mainte- 
nance of the same. Sec. shall be regulated by a special convention. 

6— The high contracting parties shall have the right reciprocally to accre- 
dit with the generals, commanders of their armies, officers, who shall be al- 
lowed the liberty of corresponding with their governments, in order to in- 
form them of the military events, and of all that relates to the operation of 
the armies. 

7— As tiie engagements ottered into by the present treaty have for object 
to maintain the general peace, the high ccmtracting powers agree to invite 
^ the powers of Europe to accede to them. 
V0L» I. G 



4^ Foreign Event; 

8— As the present treaty U Wif\y and solely entered into with a view to 
support France and every other threatened country against the attempts of 
Bonaparte and his adherents, his most christian majesty shall be specially 
invited to accede tharetor^-and in the ^vent of bis majesty** claiming' the 
force spe<;i6ed in article 2, he shall make known what assistance his circum- 
stances enable him to contribute towards the object of the present treaty. 

9— The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratification exchanged 
within the period of one month, or sooner if possible. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed and 
sealed the same. 

(LS) Count RASAMOWSKY, 
(LS) Count NESSELRODE, 
(LS) Prince METTERNICH, 
(LS) Baron WESSENBERG, 



(LS) Prince HARDENBERG, 

M ~ 



Baron HUMBOLDT, 
(^;S) WELLINGTON. 

At Vienna y the 25th of March, 1815. 

Lmdmi^ Jp'i^ 24— Admiral Gantheume ha? assumed the command of the; 
Toulon fleet. 

The Gonscrvplion Laws are, it is said, again acted upon in Prance. 

A strong ChiiiiTiel fleet will be immediately collected, as a fleet of obser- 
rattfjOj under the command of Lord Keith. 

The publiciilionof tlie abdication of Maria liouisa is expected from day 
to day, hnX. has not yet taken place. 

Pffrj*, Jpril 7 — ^The plrfu of the new Constitution was finished this even- 
ing. 



Deeply deploring the event, we wait for the officia^ or anthenticaAed de- 
tails of the late horrid massacre of the American Prisoners, at QartmooTs 
in England, when we shall present them to omt readers. 

'J\rewrTork, JuM 10, 1»15. The Cartel ship Brunswick, witJ»4?38 Amer- 
ican prisoners, has just arrived from England- A ship lo^d also aivived %l 
Boston, on the ^th inst. : sjx others ett^r bad» or were about to sailjt witli 
prisoners fqr the V. States. 

TO THfi PUBUC 

Owing to a want of experience, int forming the adjustment of parts,^ wq 
have not been able to present this number of the American Maigazine in 
the form that we proposed, nor to embrace in it that variety which we in- 
tended. In our next, we hope to give a greater variety, and to bring the 
arrangement more into system. Our Mosthlt RimtospscT, is entirely 
crowded out,^and the department of ¥maj,Qv Evjbsts, is far lesa than we 
intended. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X., and O., are invited to remember us often. S., of B., has our thar^: 
' Duchess County,' is pn file. Juvenis, ia under consideration ; and we ad- 
vise him to try his pen on other subjects. H., on the economy of caloric^ 
and the best means of wanning Rooms and Houses, both writes and rea- 
sons well. He will find a private communication soon, through the channri 
that he proposes. V. M. Albaniensis, and Y. St., were received too late for 
thi3 number. Agricola, has taken exactly the department that we wished 
to see him fill, and we greet him moat heartily, thougb he came too late 
tor this month. The promise of S., of H., to remember ua sometimes, we 
well remember. J. S. C. is received: Galena, 64 percent, of lead- 'A 
Manufacturer,' shall be attended to. Is Merino native, or imported f P. M., 
at Cincinnati, will please contmye his attention. 
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To the Edit<tr of the American J^£agazine, 

OnowAOA^ Mat 15, 18X5. 



Ir the foUowlng Obsepvatiofiia ai^ of any utility,, they are at your ser- 
vice, and shotM yott desire it, I may send aonteniore. 

ONONDA^JHAHA. 
TIiemiometricaL Obtefiiatiotu- made nsar Ma n Ut t o^ County of Onomk^a, De- 
cember 18t4i. 
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Snowed modtirixlely alldit}, {Xwa inch*^ deep-) 
th'eiiciist, high wind and 5toir*e *now% 
(Ikjld high wind» st^inc hjiow. 
Pair und light v\ ind, iH^markiddy pleiiSBinl day. 
Overcast, „ cJouds and sitnsUiftc- 

Ch ercust, ,» Itely fir raui 

Rain, cloud} , „ cloudy St plfasani. 

Overcast* ejiqw^ „ 

Snow, „ sleet. 
Overcast, snowsi very fast, overcast. 
Fair^f overcast, siiow. 
Ovtrcast. „ anau* Tcry fast. 
Overcast, „ 

Mist, sleety overcast, f:dr at evening, 
(hercast, ,, „ very light chdJf wiiid. 

t'ait £c U^t wind, „ mist, trees cov, wUliUt-. 
Overcast^ ,j thaws tiiAt, And mi^ty, „ 
Overc:ist ^ thict miat, ovtrcaat, clotwly. 
Fine snow, overca^Jt, cloudy. 
Overcast, „ ,^ & Uttl£ liirow fallen. 

Overcast Et flights of snow, „ cold h hi^h wiiid. 
(Jlondy, ,1 OTcixjiiJt aad strong wiiid* 
Oi crcast, tUir, cloisdy iind strong WUid. 
OverciuiL witli sik>w, overcast, „. 
Cloudy, iy and pleasant, clou4y' 
Fair and pieasnjit „ „ 

OveiTiist, ** and slronj^ wind, overcast 
Frctzinj^ rain, rain, rain and thick Tfiist. 
Miat and suow, mist, mist ami snow. 
Snowed mwkrately, ovci'cast, „ 
^ luioudy and flights of snow, overcast. 

The snow i« now about six inches 



s. 



This moiHk has beeu vecy healthy, 
deep. 

Note. We thajik our attentive Correspendsnl^ and take this occasioB to 
invite a continuance of his favors ; — ^and to express our wish to receive ob- 
servations of this kind firom. as many of onr frienda as can make it conven- 
ient to furnish ^em. Kwt«». 




4$ Meteorological. 

The average state of tiie atmosphere from 1802 to 1808 inclusive, in Lon- 
doiv is shown in the ibUowing table. 

Jvetxige height of ^iverage height of Depth of rain 

the Barometer. the Thermtneter. in inches* * 

1802 I 29.706 50.38 23.35 

3 29.778 50.31 26.39 

-29.873 ' ^50.65 34.00 

^29.864 ♦S.OO 2 5.00 

29.815 ^51.77 *2.00 

29.746 51.66 ^26.00 

29.724 ^50.60 ^30.50 

At. for7 years, 29-786 50,18 29.62 

Jibam/9.6Mo.Sf 1815* 5h. afternoon. At 3 precisely, we had an inter- 
esting storm of hail and rain, with a few vivid streams of lightning^. The 
hail fell fast during six minutes, and the hail-stones were from near J inch 
to i and i diameter. The most of them veiy hard and diaphanous, but ma- 
ny of the largest had a white opake centre, and on cutting them open 
a small cavity was found in or near the middle. The cloud gathered aroimd 
the summits of the mountains in the S. W. and burst upon us very sudden- 
ly, with a strong wind from that quarter. The wind had been southerly 
through the day, and the air warm and humid— the thermometer at 70**. 
The atmosphere is still loaded with vapor, though it has ceased to rwn — 
the thermometer 62** . 

At 4, 1 took the opportunity to test the correctness of the thermometer, 
with which 1 shall record the temperatures occasionally for this Work. Af- 
ter 3 minutes immersion in a pint bowl of the hail that had just fallen, it 
indicated 32** ; and on adding fine salt, it fell to zero, thus determining its 
correctness. The hail was now congealed to a solid mass, and the bowl 
was covered on the outside with a beautiful coat of radiated white frost- 
In this situation, a white, dense vapor, rolled over the brim of the bowl, 
and descended in curls to the floor. The whole sqjpearances were interest- 
ing, and my readers will have the goodness to excuse this minuteness, to 
which I invite other observers, sokly for the purpose of a desirable accu- 
racy in similar observations. 

During the storm, a sloops l>ing at At Watering Place, was struck by the 
lightning, which descended to the hold and ruined the mast, without inju- 
ring any body, though there were more than twenty persons on board ! A 
truly Providential escape. 

The greatest heat of May, was dh Sabbath the 58th at 4 P. M., 89 J** ;— in 
the sun, 101**. The wind was S. on the river, but the clouds ran from N .W. 
all day. How is this ? The greatest heat of last summer, was on tlie 2d of 
July, 89*^, and the winds were precisely as above. Both these high extremes 
^ere followed by lotu ones, and witliin 30 hours the temperature fell 27**. 

fc ^^"^^ 

ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. / 

Tlie peculiar pertinency of a good joke, gives, to the wit jtsplayed ou 
these little occasions, all its value. The following anecdote wiA lose mUch 
of its force by this manner of relation. M. can relate it to tip Hfe. 

W. and C. two auctioneers, were remai'kably disproportioned in their 
statiu*e. C. was a mere dwarf, and \V. very tall. At a public sale, C. 
mounted a hogshead partly filled with Scotch snuff in bladders, which 
stood on one end. As he was repeating one-and-ten, one«uid-t€n, going, 
going, gomg, gentlemen, the hejul gave way, and C. descended out oi' 
sight — gone, says W. — ^and the sneezing of C. left rto doubt of the fact, 
for ihough out of sight, be was not out of hearing, f he effect on thr 
crowd was indescribable. / Q 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

The establishment of an « American Magaziiie" in the <5fty'of 
Albany, is a circumstance arising out of tbe progress of human af- 
feirs, that denotes a very improved state of society, and unicee^ 
with many other matters of puWic interest to demonstfate that the' 
flfuccesBful and steady attainment of wealth has not 'been unafccom- 
pahied by some of that leisure arid taste for literature, of which it 
is the immediate patent. 

Two centuries have' just elapsed since the first settlcitient Was- 
made on the site where this' city now stands: A solitary bloifik 
house, surrounded with palisadbes, was capacious enough-to hold 
all the white people from the shores of Oiitario to the i&ltmd of 
Mahhattart. * Many a time where now is the busy hirfn bf men, ha!i 
the rliMHng of the timorous deer given to the lone and watchliil' 
ccntihel quick and fearful thoughts of the Wily Indian ; s^d many 
i time has the stately forest concealed a deadly an^^Uihi, whisre now 
stand the largest and ^rest mansions of the plac^. 

What will be the condition of Albany ih 200 yea^l*^ ttiore ? -If 
we may reason from the extraordinaty rapidity of the irbprove-^ 
mcnts of late ydars, anii if indeed w#^Jft^y count upon the tesouft'^' 
ces which surround us, and the intjf|ft»it ones of an active popular- 
tibn singularly alive to improve ev^ry ^Vantage, it may fee con* 
fidently pi^edicted that Albany ere that period hai elapsed^ will 
have attained a condition both for extisnt and population at ledst' 
equal to what the city of New -York has done in a similar period;^ 
But the most interesting speculation relates to the intellectual iand 
moral improvement which it may be supposed to have attained 'IfM 
that day. This certainly depends, \irith all its important conse-i' 
quences, upon the present generationi If the tree is of a goodkind^ 
tiie fruit will not be bad, and they who planted it, will be bles8ed"t>r 
many yet unbohi. The venerable old stock which first took root' 
in the soil was of a good and approved kind, and promised tb over^ 
shadow the land : but nature appears to follow a system where the' 
great principles are dissolution and renovation, and like to our fla* 
6ve forests where sometimes extensive tracts of pine trees destroy-^ 
cd by the hand of the cultivator, by hurricanes or by fire, are myste- 
riously and spontaneously replaced by oaks, walnuts and other plants 
and shrubs never found there before ; so when the ground where 
the ancient stock first reared itself, was found worth cultivation, 

►VOL. I. II 
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did ntw kinds with their muldtudinout sptdes start up and sup- 
plant Uie good old monarchs of the woods. It is true there are a 
few stately trees yet standing;, and some degenerate and unthrifty 
plants are sparsely found far and wide ; but tht vigorous second 
growth ia pi*essing OU) and will extinguish every thing but the 
memory trf thei». Happily this second growth is also of a good 
kind, and it is matter of consoladon to reflecti that whatever blem- 
ishes they may be reproached with, the Dutch and New-England 
peopie have never been tainted with that infidelity, which at times 
has almost infected the whole world ; and to be right in this all es- 
sential point is truly to be << sana mente, corpore sano.'* 

If the decorum, which accompanies the exercise of religious du- 
tiissy continues to preserve its influence in this place, such an ex- 
ample will be a standing admonition to the dissolute, and when 
other influences are of no avail) conscious shame may at length 
carry faim to the house of Qod. As to moral improvement, in as 
far as it regards a people, it depends essentially upon intellectual 
ailtivaiioii} upon the resources afforded by education, and literary 
institutions. An individual may occasionally be found walking 
with propriety through life, without much cultivation of mind, but 
a. people altogether without education and literature must always 
fiemain la the condition of the aborigines of this cotmtry. The 
4stsd>b8haieiit of the academy which is soon to go into operation 
la this <:ity is therefore an event not to he looked upon with indif* 
feceftce or tamely approved of; for it is pregnant with the most 
igiportant a4vj»&^tges to the rising generations, laid is calculated 
t«( ftroduqe the most auspicious results to the popuUtion of the 
city for ages to come. It is impossible therefore to contemplate 
^ch«n event in idli its vsorious relations, without feeling senti- 
meeta of gT«|titude to the authors of so beneficial a measure, and 
particularly to tli^ corporation of the city of Albany, who have li- 
beraUy endQwed the institution with a prompt munificence, that 
will be an everlasting honor to Uiem ; and which inspires all men 
with a;prpper confidence that the public funds of the city in such 
httivds wiU be always benegoially directed to objects of public im^ 
portanee. Every thing hitherto has concurred to promise success 
to the rising institution : Amongst the trustees we find men of 
the greatest intelligence, and of unequivocal public and private 
1V0P& % end tb^ again have united to name a gentleman* to pre- 
^e over the institutiocH very advantageously known in the whole 
northern section of the umon, for bis mathematical attaiamentSi 
his knowledge of the lai^guages, his particular talent for educating 
jrouthi md his unblemished character. The infiuence which all 
these f^r^ qualities migr have upon the instituuon, and upon the 
city at large cmnot be calculated. The personal character of this 
gentleman will no doubt attract as many students as it will be con- 
venient to educate, and in process of time the great grammar 
school of Albanyi like Eton and Westminster, may turn out more 
Ifanied men than the universities : In the mean time a love of 

♦Dr. Benjamin Allen. 
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earoiog will gradually become diff^atd amopgit toclatj : Foil- 
dcs and commerce will not continue to reign over every conver- 
.^ation, we shall have some learned men amongst us^ and literature 
.8 in our other cities will take its proper rank in social intercourse ; 
;n short it is apprehended that this insutution will make a very fa* 
irourable impression upon the general character of the cky. 

Whilst on the subject of pobltc improvement) it is but justice 
to a modesty yet very enterprising inbai>itant of this city, to speak 
of his merits, which are very great and generally acknowledged : 
and it is particularly due to him because he has wisely abstained 
from nauseating the public by any of those fulsome addresses «d 
common amongst vulgar men, but which always defeat their objept. 
Mr. John Cook is too advantageously known to be suspected of 
any improper conduct, he has always conducted himself with great 
propriety, and by a display of intelligence, activity, and the most 
ready c^ligingness has absolutely rendered himself »t loigih alto- 
gether necessary to the public. Some years ago the city of Albar 
ny was without any place of public resort — *< as dull as Albany" 
was a common reproach in the mouth of travellers. Mr. Cook 
tried the dubious experiment of establishing a reading room, with 
which he connected fountains of the mineral waters from Balls- 
ton and Saratoga Spas : this first attemjrt langidshed under th^ 
partial patronage of a few of the citizens of the place. Subsequent- 
ly he removed to a more public situation : the admirable manner 
in which he preserves the waters at a temperature and elasticity 
little inferior to the sources, attracted in time ciliicns and stran- 
gers : An opportunity was thus given to him to exercise that ur- 
banity, kind attention, and general usefulness which are eminent 
qualities in him, and so remarkably did he ingratiate himself, that 
it became soon a matter of surprize how the public could ever 
have done without him. This situation where he remained a few 
years, although central, had some disadvantages : the room was 
sraall^ and did not admit of sufficient light sometimes to see even 
Mr. Cook himself, for he is the converse of Bonaparte, good but 
not great, and the entrance was up a narrow stairs not broad 
enough for two persons to pass each other conveniently. This 
stairs was exactly betwixt two of the banks of the city, and receiv- 
ed the name of Cook's Straights. From these disadvantages how- 
ever he lately removed to a suite of rooms well calculated for the 
?mrposc : A large room at the entrance contains the domestic and 
breign papers, the mineral waters are in an alcove adjoining, 
which again leads to a very pleasant airy room, where his library 
and panaphlets are. Annexed to this, and with a private commu- 
nication to the stair case is a neat small room for ladies appro- 
priately furnished. The whole establishment is arranged very 
neatly, and the greatest decorum prevails there. Mr. Cook it is 
said has even succeeded in abolishing the practice of smoking ci* 
gars in the evening, which had obtained to great excess in his for- 
mer situation : this is equally creditable to the smokers and to the 
establishment ; and is certainly a trivimpli Mr. Cook has obtained 
for decency and cleanliness. 
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We ire l^ beet in a hive, and as long as we all respectively 
discharge eur duty, the community goes on well, and each deserves 
his modicum of praise : but where there is one amongst us found 
ih the oon^ant and proper exercise of his domestic duties, and his 
duties amongst men, and ministering at the same time to our es- 
sential wants, and devoting himself to our ease and recreation, we 
owe such a man no small share of admiration : and when he suc- 
ceeds by his good qualities to make himself so necessary that we 
feel as if we could not do without him, we ought to cherish and en- 
courage him, and the patronage and consideration which we extend 
to him, should be commensurate with the modesty which makes 
him abstain from intruding himself upon us. A. B.' 

Albany J June 1^15 » 



ITie following is copied from the Albany Gazette of July 3, 1815. 

The Corporation of Albany have appropriated 50 acres of valua- 
ble land, in a very healthy and salubrious situation, on the south 
bounds of the city, half a mile west of the river, and near the pre- 
sent poor house establishment, for the new alips house, which is 
f:ontemplated, and for gardens, Sec. to be connected with the insti- 
tution. This most laudable and benevolent grant for an object 
U> worthy the present state of civil society, as the comfort and con- 
venience of a class of people, who are solely dependant on the 
public charity for si^pport, bespeaks the highest praise to the gen- 
tlemen who compose our present city council ; and, in connection 
with the new academy, now building, and the grants naade for its 
endowment, and for the erection of a building for the instruction of 
poor children on the plao of the celebrated and benevolent Lan- 
caster, places the city of Albany on an eminence for public spirit 
and liberality, not to be exceeded by any town or city in the Uni- 
ted States. The grants of monies and lands for the above objects, 
exclusive of the sites on which the buildings aid to be erected, 
cannot be less than from 100 to 150,000 dollars. 

The academy is to stand on the northwest corner of the public 
square, on a line with the capitol. The main building 80 feet 
by 70, and the wings 30 feet by 45. The building to be 3 stories 
high. 

The Lancaster school house is to be on a scale sufficiently large 
for the reception of 500 children in one room. The building to be 
two stories, exclusive of the basement story. Its site is in Ea- 
gle-street, at its intersection with Lancaster-street, formerly Ti- 
ger-street — a very happy and appropriate change in the name, and 
we trust ominous of great good to the rising generation. 



To the Editor of the American Magazine, 
i Sir, 

I, offer the following extract from the original Charter of the 
^ity q/'^/^anj/, and hope you will give it to your readers, prcsum- 



Ckmrter tf JHimny. t^ 

ing it will i^ new and intereiting to xoimy of thenki Thtsr m^vf be 
classed among out* antiquities, as the charter was granted July 22> 
A« D. J686 ; and it is believed to be the oldest charter for the in- 
corporation of a city in the United States. Sabjokied is a list of 
the names of the officers, who were first appointed by the charter 
of incorporation. 

The CHAttTER of the City of Albany. 

" Thomas DoscANy Lieutenant and Governor oy the Province of 
.New^Yorky and defiendencies in Ameriea^ U7hder hia most sacred 
majesty James the Second, by the grace of Gody of England^ 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, King, defender of the faith, Is'c, 
and sufireme lord and /irofirietor of the said firovince of Keiu- 
York, and its defiendencies, , 

To all persons to whom these presents shaU or may come, or in 
any wise confcern, sendeth greeting. 

'< Whereas the town of Albany is an autient town within the said 
province, and the inhabitants of the said town have held, used, and 
enjoyed^ as well within the same as elsewhere within the said pro- 
vince, divers and sundry rights, liberties, privileges, franchises, 
free customs, pre-eminences, advantages, jurisdictions, emolu- 
ments and immunities, as well by prescription, as by grants, con- 
firmations and proclamations, not only by divers governors and 
commanders in chief in the said province, under his said majesty, 
but also of several governors, generals and commanders in chiei 
of the Nether Dutch nation, whilst the same was or has beeii 
lender their power and subjection. And whereas divers lands, 
tenements and hereditaments, jurisdictions, liberties, immuni- 
ties and privileges, have heretofore been given and granted to 
the inhabitants of the said town, sometimes by the name of com- 
missaries of the town of Beverwyck ; sometimes by the name of 
the commissaries of the town of Albany ; sometimes by the name of 
Schepenen of William-Stadt; and sometimes by the name of justi- 
ces of the peace for the town of Albany ; and by divers other names 
as by their several grants, writings, records and minutes amongst 
other things may more fully appear. And whereas the inhabitants 
of the said town have erected, built, and appropriated at their owd 
proper cost and charges, several public buildings, accommodations 
and conveniencies for the said town, as also certain pieces or par- 
cels of ground for the use of the same, that is to say, the town-hall 
or Stadt-house, with the ground thereunto belonging ; the church 
or meeting place, with the ground about the same ; the burial 
place, adjoining to the palisades at the southeast end of the town t 
the watch-house and ground thereunto belonging z a certain piece 
or parcel of land, commonly called or known by the name of the 
Pasture, situate, lying and being to the southward of the said town, 
near the place where the old fort stood, and extending along Hud- 
son's river, till it comes over against the most northerly point of 
the island, commonly called Martin Gerritsen's island, having to the 
easjf Hudson's river, to the south the manor of Rensselaerwyck, to 
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the west the high-wtty leecUog to the town, the ptsture late ia the 
tenure and occupation of Martin Gerritsen, and the pasture late ia 
the tenure and occupation of Casper Jacobae, to the north the sev- 
eral pastures late in the tenure and occupation (d Robert Sanders^ 
Mjmdert Harmense, and Evert Wendel, and the several gardens 
late in the tenures and occupation of Dirk Wesseis, Killian Van 
Rensselaer and Abraham Staats, with their and every of their ap- 
purtenances ; and also have established and settled one ferry from 
the said town to Greenbush, situate on the other side of the Hud- 
son's river, for the accommodation and conveniency of passengersy 
the said citizens and travellers, &cc. Sec " ' 

Peter Schuyler, Mayors Isaac Swinton, Recorder; Robert 
' Livingston, Town Clerk ; Dirck Wessels, Jun Jans Bleecker Da- 
vid Schuyler, Johannis Wendel, Lavinus Van Schaick, and Adri- 
an Gerritsey Aldermtn ; Joachim Staats, John l4ansing, lasac 
Verplank, liiwi*ence Van Ale, Albert Ryckman, and Melgert Wy- 
nantse, jissUtants ; Jan Bleecker, Chamberlain ; Richard Pretty, 
Sheriff; Jan^es Parker, Marshal, 

It was also my intention to send you some extracts from << Or- 
dinances of the Mayor," Sec. for the government of said city, and 
which appear to be very old, but they are all unfortunately with- 
out date, which sufficiently proves their very great antiquity, and 
must increase the interest of the antiquarian. V. S, 
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Mr. Editor, 
One of the subscribers to your valuable miscellany, within the 
county of Cayuga, through that channel, begs leave to congratu-- 
late the religious public, that on the 2 2d of February last, a Bible 
Society was organized, at the court house, in this county, by the 
name and style of the Cayuga Bible Society. Having resided in 
this region nine years, and during this period, having repeatedly 
visited every settlement in this and many of the adjacent counties^ 
he made it his business to enquire into the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants, and he can now state to the christian public, and to all 
who reccijre the bible as a revelation from God, that there is a de- 
plorable want of the inspired volume. He has already distributed 
some hundreds of this precious treasure, but a great deficiency 
stiU remains. Many are still famishing for the bread of life. And 
are there none in the opulent city of Albany, or the neighboring 
towns and villages, who will repay the Lord a small part of that 
substance, which he (lath so mercifully lent unto them ? The pro- 
mise is sure, «< Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find 
it after many days." The soul of one immortal is worth millions 
of worlds. What bosom is so cold that does not wisli to be in- 
strumental in rescuing it from the i^egions of eternal woe ! Those 
who wish to contribute to tliis benevolent society, will please to 
leave their donations with Horatio Gates Spjffurd, and they nuy 
l(est assured that they will be sacredly appropriated to the object 
for which they were intended. 
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To the Editor t^the American Magazine* 
Sir, 

I offer no i^logy for troubling you ivith the original etymolo- 
1^ of the numes of two of the western counties of this state. You 
can make such use of my letter as you may think fit. 

In the language of the Iroquois or Six Nations, there is a word 
which signifies atinking ahorcj or beach s and which these Indians 
speak Ga-ta-ri-ke-ras, with the broad sound of a. This I am as- 
sured by the chiefs, is the origin of Cataraugus. 
. There is another word or phr-se which signifies of the fog, a$ 
thefog^ ^x^ foggy place ; this is ots ha-l^kc, with the long sound 
of o, broad a as above, and the English sound of short a in the last 
syllable. I use the letters that the chiefs used, who have some 
l^wledge of English, when requested by me to write the 
above words. Tlos word, they say, is the Indian one which has 
been Frenchified and Anglicised into Chatauqua, a corruption 
that they ridicule as extremely childish. It is indeed laughable 
enough to hear these children of nature laugh at our corruption 
of their language^ and I have more than once witnessed their stric* 
tures upon us. 

For the shore of Lake Erie, in Cahtaraukaras county, the distinc- 
tion of stinking beach is well known to be appropriate ; and foggy 
place is as much so fpr all Uie adjoining height of land along that 
shore* as well as around the Oteshatauka lake. 

The accounts that I promised you of the religious rites of the 
Indiaiis, and of their religion itself, will be the subject of another 
letter. I know not what interest others may feel in these things, 
but I luiow your anxiety on the occasion, and shall use every means 
in my power to gratify you. But I have another motive in these 
inquiries, the object of which is to4o justice to a subject on which 
little is yet known to the public, except through the medium of the 
idle romance of fiction, and much of this is worse than nothing. 

Jtdy 1, \%n. W. 



To the Editor of the American Magazine* 

StRt 

The ioliowing notice of a singular appearance on the face of the 
moony I offer for your consideration. It is my wish, (if it meet 
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▼our approbatkHi,) that the occurreoce may be made public^ in 
fiopes to learn something more about it from other observers. If 
the same pheDonneaon was noticed by any person into whose hands 
this may fall, (should you publish it,) the observer would oblige 
the public by communicating the resujt of his observations. 

On Tuesday, June 20th, at 9 30' in the evenmg, I was viewing^ 
the moon through an achromatic telescope, which magBifies about 
40 times. For some time I had been particularly attentive to the 
bright spots pear the £. side of the moon, which was now fuil-fa« 
ced, and thought that I had observed unusual variations in the co- 
lour and brightness of these spots. While occupied in this way, 
my attention was arrested by an appearance like that of a ball or 
globe, apparently, (to my eye,) about 1 inch diameter. On dis- 
covering it, I looked off the glass, and could see nothing on the 
face of the moon ; I then again applied to the telescope and dis- 
tinctly traced the progress of the little globe, transiting obliquely- 
downward from about the S. E. to the N. W. across the face ii 
the moon, -J E. of its centre, as near as I could judge. I repeat- 
ed the trial to discover it by the naked eye, twice, but could dis- 
cern nothing ; and on looking again in the glass, instantly saw the 
little stranger. The line of its course was not in right line, hut 
curved like the segment of some grekt circle, its centre low in the 
N. East. This ball or globe appeared bright and luminous all ov- 
er, and I could not but imagine that it had a degree of transparen- 
cy like ice or glass ; but a brilliant ring of white, faintly tinged 
with a reddish yellow, completely encircled it, and conspicuously 
defined its border on the face of the moon. When it passed off 
that planet, I lost sight of it in an instant, though I looked with the 
utmost care ; and continuing my observations for a long time, saw 
nothing like it afterwards. If I am not much mistaken, that prin- 
cipal bright spot on the eastern border of the moon, showed an un- 
usual brightness during the whole of my observations upon it that 
night, and I submit the correctness of this remark to other per- 
sons who may have noticed it at the same time. Respecting the 
globe which I have noticed, and its transit over the moon, I have 
no opinion to offer ; but shall wait with much anxiety to learn 
whether it was seen by any body else, and if so, what may be their 
opinions concerning it. I made immediately a drawing of the 
face of the moon, and traced the stranger's course upon it, which 
is at your service, should you desire to have it. - 

July 4, 1815. Delta. 



Mr. Spafford, Sir, 

Your notice of the storm of hail and rain, which happened on 
the 6th of June, has excited me to communicate some observations 
made upon similar occasions in the city of New-York, where, in 
the summer season, storms commonly come from the west. 

An extensive thick black cloud appears just above the western 
horizon, which advances sometimes slowly, at other times rapidly, 
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mad produces a partial darkness. When these black clouds ad- 
vance with rapidity they are generally the most extenrive, and 
are always attended with violent g^sts of wind) which come in 
the same direction with ^he cloud. Excessive showers of rain, 
sometimes accompanied with hail, and likewise thunder and 
lightning follow in rapid succession. When the clouds are not 
veiy extensive, the wind and rain that follow are not often vi» 
olent. 

It is worthy of remark that such storms always take place af- 
ter noon, and generally between four o'clock and sunset. They 
are always preceded by southerly winds» moist atmosphere, and 
sultry weather; and a cool invigorating west, or nordi west 
wind and dry atmosphere almost invariably follow. 

Dr. Franklin observed that north east storms commenced in 
the south west, and of course, that they retrograded, or moved 
backwards. Notth east storms since Dr. Franklin's time have 
been observed to extend the whole length of the <ioast of the 
United States, and the difference in the time of their prevalence 
at New Hampshire and Georgia has been observed to be about 
11 or 12 hours. These storms have extended as far as the 
West Indies. How far the westerly storms have extended has 
not I believe been noticed. The prevalence of winds is account- 
ed for by the rarefaction of the atmosphere by the heat of the 
sun, and the rushing in of dense air from colder parts. Sup- 
posing these westerly storms to commence in the city of New- 
York, the air must be more rarefied there, than in other parts 
west of that city, and the air in the west, in consequence of its 
superior density, displaces the rarefied air in and about New- 
York. But, as like causes produce like effects, the same sun 
that rarefies the atmosphere of New-York will also rarefy the air 
in New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and still farther westward. It 
may therefore be supposed that the atmosphere west of New- 
York is, on the same day, as much rarefiecl as it is at that 
city, and in such a case the pressure and resistance will be 
equal. I think it has been observed, that on the pontinent of North 
America the climate moderates towards the wei^t pearly as 
much as it does towards the south ; and likewise, that on ex- 
tremely hot as well as cold days the theimometep is similarly 
affected at places that are near apd remote and in various direc- 
tions ; hence it is improbable jthat the atmosphere in any parti- 
cular place near the surface of the earth is at any time sufilr 
ciently dense to displace that of another, and especially to mpve 
with the velocity and violence of a ^torxn. But during a stormy 
especially one accompanied with hail, a column of air where 
the hail is formed, and whence it descends, must be at or be- 
low the freezing point» and the same cold air that congeals the 
falling rain and forms hail, will from its density press heavily 
upon the rarefied air beneath, and cause it to rush on rapidly it^ 
a horizontal direction, producing the effects witnessed on such 
occasions. During its descent, the cold column of air is warm- 
ed, partly by attracting the calbric from the rain, which is 
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thereby converted into haU| and partly by that obtuned from 
the warm atmosphere beneath it. After the storm the weather 
is generally much cooler than before its commencement. 
Juiyy 1815. CMquiftBR. 

FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZIN^. 

ViNEGAR.-^Many persons fail of getting good vinegar, by 
filling the easks too full. There should be a considerable space 
in every cask, not filled with the liquor intended to be convert^ 
ed into vinegar, in order that the acid may accumulate and 
quicken the fermentation. I have seen a barrel of cyder, which 
was kept full, that had been standing in a favorable place dur 
ring a whole summer, and had soured but very little, which on 
being divided into two barrels, late in September, was immedi- 
ately converted into good vinegar. In new countries, much 
vinegar is still niade from the sap of the maple, and I knovf 
that this liquor tnore frequently fails to produce good vinegar^ 
than cyder docs. Let the above method be tried. |f the liquor 
has become ropy, add a little sweet milk and stir it well. And 
as the liquor when ropy, preserves a lower temperature than 
when fluid, it m^y require a little additional heat to make it 
ferment. . JT, C. 

July^i 1815. 

«THB VELVET CUSHION.-— 1>. U T. Lqn^-worthy JVew-ForJt, 1815. 

We had so often found literary trash and mental poison, done 
up in the form of a $mall volume, ornamented with a handsome 
colonred cover, that we turned with aversion the other day from 
* a new book* with the above title. It was offered us for perusal, 
a task for which we had no inclination, until prompted by cu- 
riosity to look into it, in consequence of a dispute that we heard 
whether or not it were a Novel ; a point on which two learned 
novel readers could not agree. W^e have therefore given it a 
perusal, and take the pen to announce the book to our readers 
as well meriting their attention. Whether or not it is a novel, 
we leave to the sagacity of others. It purports to be the Histo- 
ry of a Velvet Cushion, which originally belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church in England, and which during several revolutions 
in church and state, underwent many changes and passed 
through many hands. With its own history, it haS contrived to 
incorporate something of the history of the manners of the. 
times from the ^ days of the bloody Queen Mary,* down to those 
of Charleft II., *and to the middle of the 18th century.' 

The book, which is written by a clergyman of the church of 
England, contains 130 pages, and neither the singularity of 
the title, nor the singular and unique character of the work) 
ought to forbid an attentive perusal, to which we recommend it. 
Not that it will exactly please every bodv, but that it may afford 
some aliment for every Blind ; and such aliment as can do no 
harm, while it may do much good. 
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The tnain object bf the writer cannot be miscbnceived, if se- 
riously considered ; and we confess, it pi^sents one of the most 
plf^asing and interesting portraits of a good ciergynuuiy that we 
have ever .seen, and the most eloquent and fascinating persua* 
si yes for < Establishment/ With these motives and views we 
have nothing to do, bnly to enter otir diisseht from the main 
argument, while we commend to all the fervent piety and the 
humhle charity of the good Pastor. There aie many excellent 
tales told by this Cushion) an4 the traiu of character are moat 
admirably sketched. 

Fortunately the American Editor has* added biit a few notes, 
and we should have been better pleased if these had been omit- 
ted. They reminded us of an unlucky interruption to a train 
of solemn thotight» Which we experienced on a late' occasicm.by 
some boys Bring squibs under oUr windows. 

It appears to us that evangelical religion, (as it reapects the 
intercourse of the soul of christians with the Father of spirits, 
and our higher duties as moral and religious agents,) has little 
to do with the mere dress of opinion* And although as menj 
existing in civil society, our reiationships naturally produce a 
kind of social character of religious opinipn, yet as these dis- 
tinctions must be unknown in the sjght of God, so ought they ta 
be in the hearts of the saints. As professing christians, our 
great anxiety is constantly exercised for the increase of those 
who are justified by faith in Christ, in newness of life. Know- 
ing who it is that is the good shepherd over all, and his suffi- 
ciency to preserve them, we are only anxious that his fiocks may 
be increased every where, and without mtich anxiety about the 
name of that sect or person by whom they are gathered. With 
such sentiments, and such convictions ot religion and religious 
duty, we dismiss this subject for the present, into the conside- 
ration of which we have been inadvertently drawn, and pass to 
some extracts fi^om the ^ Velvet Cushion,* from which we ftar 
we have too long detained the reader. 

s CHAPTER U. 

Tub 6rst place in which t iq^veinber to have seen the light was in the shop 
of an upholsterer in Fleet-fitreet, in the days of bloody Queen Mary. You, Suv 
who feel someliiing, though I rejoice to say little, of the ravages of tiine in 
your own pei'son, ^the old lady notwithstanding the qualifying word * little,* 
loc^Led somewhat grave and angry) can easily believe that I have lost muck 
of my original dignity. I was thai a9 splendid as gold and tassels oouid 
«mke me. SeverS of my species lay near me, and noae of them less imgl^ 
nificently caparisoned than myself. Of these, alas, I soon lost sight. They 
have long since fallen before thsit besom whidi sweeps the high said the low, 
the Teivet and the serge, into one indiscriminate gpve. I soon heard my- 
self destined by the master of the Wjtfehouse, to thepu^it of a great chul& 
in the metropolis, and thither I was, next day, transported in a coach. And 
here. Sir, I b,eg to observe, that I was not always able to write my own l^s- 
tory. In fact, when I entered tlie church, nothing could be more ignorant 
than myself, I had heard only the conversation of the manufactory. But 
my new circumstances gave me great advantages. It soon occurred to me, 
that, in so busy a world, even a cushion could not be meant to be idle. A^ 
my nature, therefore, ui^Bittgd rae for action, I determined to give mj-self 
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wholly to thought and speculation. You, Sir, who both tiimk and act, will 
not despise those who do only the former. The Arabs, indeed, as I have heard, 
when they take a prisoner, always first ask him what he can do ? And when 
a French S^avan, whom they caught, hoping to escape manual drudgery, 
told them in reply, that he was accustomed only to sedentary pursuits^they, 
by way of turmng him to account, actually tarred and featliered him, aiid 
set hmi to hatch egg^. But Arabs are barbarians, and in my native coun« 
try I could not fear any such indignity. But to return. — If my nature dis- 
posed me to thought, so did my circumstances. From the Pisgah of the 
pulpit I have seen most of the great men of successive ages, whom piety, 
custom, accident, or their wives, have bfought to church. In the same com- 
manding situation I have heard all the best preachers of three centuries.— 
Thus aU the grand questions in religion and morality, and, by dint of fasts 
and thanksgivings, in politics, have been submitted to my consideration. — 
And, when conveyed for warmth during the week, from the pulpit to the 
vestiy, I haVe heard all sorts of questions discussed, in all ^orts of tempers, 
by all sorts of men. The clerks, sextons, and pew-openers, also a class of 
persons falsely thought to have little to do with the afiairs of the church, 
except to tpke one fee for burying the dead, and sometimes another for dig- 
ging them up again, have given me much information. They play, indeed, 
mferior parts in the ecclesiastical drama ; but, as far as free and fluent elo- 
cution goes to form an actor, they have probably few superiors. Amidst 
such privileges, I trust I have ttot been altogether idle. And if you are cu- 
rious to see the result of my meditations, and to compia*e them with your 
own, you have bow the opportunity. The paper in your hands contains an 
account of much that I have heard and seen, with my own c^tt^ments upon itf 

" Was there ever such a treasure, my love," said the old gentleman. She 
could think of no auch treasure except, indeed, the aged vicar himself. It 
was not that she had the same instinctive and antiquarian attachiSent for the 
cushion with himself; but she had taught herself pretty much to love what- 
ever he said. Indeed, fifty years of intimate communion were not likely to 
leave much difference of taste. Perhaps, with the exception of two hai)it9 
of the good vicar, there was scarcely an act of his life to wiiich she coul4 
not reconcile herself. The habits which I mean, were occasionally smoking; 
a single pipe ; and sometimes, though very rarely indeed, preaching a bor- 
rowed sermon J The truth as to these points, was, she could ill endure that 
a mouth, ordained to be the channel of his own kindness and wisdom, should 
be degraded into, either a mere conveyance of smoke, or of the tlioughts erf" 
other people. As to other things, they were like the strings of two finely 
tuned instruments brought into contact— touch the one, and Uie otlier vi- 
brated. I have always been deeply interested in this aged couple. All the 
world are delighted to watch the young as they grow up together. To me 
it is not less &lightful to see the old wear off together — ^to see two crea- 
tures, of distinct tempers and passions, by degrees, melting into one— to see 
how happy those may be, who habitually prerer the happiness of another to 
their own— to see, finally, real love, like a flower blooming amidst ruins, siur- 
viving the vigor of the body, and all those attractions on which it is thouglit 
to depend. Some fanciful writer has imagined, that mankuid fall from hea- 
ven in pairs ; and that, unless the ri^t pair meet again after their descent, 
they can neither of them be happy. If this be true, I should certainly ima- 
^e that^this venerable couple dropped from the skies togetlier ; at all 
events, they will, I doubt not, together ascend tlie skies. But as they will 
frequently appear in the course of this history, the reader may judge of all 
the^e things for himself. In the mean time I proceed to another chapter. 
CHAPTER m. 

•* As I said. Sir,' I was now the cushion of a Catholic church, and I assure 
you that I soon felt all the benefit of my recent consecration and peculiar 
appointment. A good Catholic treats even his cushion with reverence. 

When I looked roimd on the edifice into which I was introduced, I was at 
once awed and delighted* . The vast Gothic aixhes, the solemn light, the 
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general air of majesty, all inspired the most lofty ideas of the Being to whom 
the temple was dedicated. And here. Sir, as I am likely to say a few hard 
things of Popery presently, I wish, by way of set off, to remind you good 
Protestants, that you owe to Popery almost every thing that deserves to be 
called by the name of a Church. 

But to return. Sir. I soon discovered that, after admiring the magnifi- 
cence of Popery, my topics of admiraUon were nearly exhausted. I no soon- 
er heard parts of the Bible than I began to compare thun with what I saw 
and heard around me. And I need not tell you. Sir, that the Bible and Po« 
pery do not very strictly harmonize. I saw an endless round of childish ce- 
temonies — ^water said to cleanse from sin — imction that at once prepared 
the sinner for heaven — relics of the cross which put together, were twice as 
big as the cross itself could have been — figures of saints said to have fallen 
from heaven, but carved (as I heard the clerk say) about fifty years before, 
out of the remnants of an old pew-*-images said to open their eyes, to cure 
diseases, to send victory, and so on — but all of which, I who was in the se- 
cret, knew to have been created by a neighboring joiner. All this, however, 
though bad enough, was not the worst, i actually saw tho priest hold up a 
piece of bread which he affirmed to be Christ, and all the people fell down 
and worshipped it. As to much that I heard, I have thought it an implicit 
duty 1o forget it as soon as possible. Exceptions, indeed, there were. But, 
too often, 1 heard little but certain maxims and histories, of no authority or 
use, which they called traditions. Sonvetime« these were exchanged for 
£abulous histories of the very saints I have mentioned as having been manu&c- 
tured by a neighboring joiner. Sometimes, also, I heard of the duty of pe- 
nance, of worshipping the Virgin, of burning and pinching men into ortho- 
doxy, and of confession to the priest. As to this last duty, I observed, that 
what many seem to think a part of it was most rigidly performed, namely, 
the statement which the coniSsssionist gave of his own excellencies* 1 heai*d 
much also of absolution; and e^cially remember the man uhp bought at a 
high price, from the Pope's nuncio, absolution for three months in advance 
from whatever sin he might commit ; and in virtue of his license, before the 
expiration of the patent, robbed this very nuncio of all he had pilfered by 
the sale of this and many other absolutions. 1 heard occasionally also from 
a neighbouring court, what was still more terrible — the crackling of fag- 
gots, and the groans of heretical victims. 

CHAPTEtl Vm. 

** Such is the change in human things, that I, who had a few years since 
been esteemed too splendid for the pulpit of dissent, was now deemed too 
shabby. The congregation, as I said, had decayed in piety—but it had in- 
creased in wealth. Indeed, this very increase was partly the cause of this ver\- 
decs^. Dissent like every other republic, is less likely to remain pure when it 
begins to be wealthy ! Its purity depends upon its alienation from the world, 
with which riches have a tendency to incorporate it. So happened it now. 
The increased riches of the congregation lured it into the vortex of ecclesi- 
astical splendor — and the first tiling cast ovei board was my poor self. It 
was decided in vestry, unanimously, with the exception at least of a single 
primitive old gentleman, who most pathetically pleaded the distresses ot 
some poor widows in the congregation — ^that the " old cushion,** as they 
were pleased to call me, should be discarded, and a new one, becoming the 
dignity of the cong^g^tion, be substituted in my place.** 

" I confess. Sir, that I heard of my dismissal without regret. My eai'ly 
habits indisposed me to dissent. I felt much tenderness, indeed, for the 
scrupulous dissenter, much admirfttion of their ^neral zeal, and a hearty 
desire to co-operate with them for every good eiid. * • • • * 

** The changes in my circumstances wei-e many and great. I passed thcougli 
a variety of places of worship. At length I fell from public into private life. 
And I shall beg to describe to you a few persons whose private devotions it 
was my lot to aaeist 
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* **Vetuatav^*as the first. She \ras an aged lady, who to the surprise of li 
good many gay fnendsy had lately possessed herself of some devout books, 
and of myself, and had, moreover, taken down some dubious pictures of 
nymphs arid satyrs m h<&* dressing* room, to fit it up as an oratory. — ^Few 
people had run a more various course than Vetusta. She was a woman of 
unusually strong passions, for which, in her earliest years, she found a suffi- 
cient employment in a lifo of ceaseless dissipation. IVhen what is called 
pleasiu^ ceased to ftimukte, she gave herself to books. When books also 
had lost their influence, she found a vacuum which she hoped religion might 
fill up. And, accordingly, by another roll of the wheel, she took up reKgion. 
Sensation was what she wanted— and pleasure, books, devotion, were the 
successive substances out of which it was to be extracted. All were used 
much in the same ^irit ; and it is not harsh to say; that she was just as 
much a Christian on her knees at sixty, as at her toilet thirty ytftars before- 
Admitted to her privacies, I narrowly witched this stimulating process. She 
read, talked, prayed, all that sho might feel ; and, so that she folt, cared 
little for the effect of her devotions upon her life and temper. 

** When Vetusta died, I lay beside her, supporting the last book of devo- 
tion with which a poor niece who stood by had fruitlessly endeavored to 
shed a ray of heavenly comfort upon the cheerless death-bed of her aunt. 
Vetusta, though she had ceased to love any thing here, felt nothing but a 
chilly horror of an hereafter. 

•The car which had, as it were, borne her affections from the earth, had 
not, like that of the prophet, translated them to heaven. She hung in sus- 
pense between two worlds, tired of the one and unfit for the other. Such % 
death-bed shut out all the hopes which light up the dying eyes of a re*l 
christian. Her niece no sooner saw the last breath quivering on her lips, 
than, shuddering at the awful scene, she almost unconsciously snatched me" 
np, and the volume lying upon me, carried me to her chamber, locked thfef 
door, and then poured forth such a prayer to God as grief, the yawnhtg^ 
chasm of the grave, the awfiil visions of eternity <of which she had ju^ 
caught a glimpse, were calculated to inspire. I beeamc her property, lay 
in her closet, and saw and heard her in all her future moments of hitercourse 
with God and with herself; and from her peculiar character and circum-f 
stances, soon felt a singular interest in her fate. The lesson taught by her 
little history is so useful, that it ought to be told to almost every pai^ewt 
but yourself, who have no need to learn it. And you. Sir, so love the young, 
that you will rejoice to see a beacon lighted up for other parents, though it 
may be useless to yourself. I shall, therefore, .perform this important on^e. 

' The name, then, of my new protectress was Seliaa ; and a gentler spirit 
was scarcely ever let loose amidst tlie snares and tumults of the world. She 
had been taken from her parents by her aimt four years before I saw her. 
Tlicy were persons of the cast which would be called amiable— hut amiable 
rather, from easiness of temper, tlian from strength of principle. They had, 
indeed, little or no religion ; and her father especially, a man of almost 
morbid delicacy, on account of some indefensible conduct in a neif^boY 
professing to be religious, had contracted a strong antipathy to it Their 
very narrow circumstances, and his infirm health, bad induced them to 're- 
sign her to her aunt ; and both parents and child felt a real pang in the se- 
paration. They loved her as an amiable child deserved to be loved ; and 
she loved them too well to observe any of their numarous defects. 

* Once introduced into her aunt's family* she soon perceived a great diange 
in tlie appearance of things. The apparatus of religion surrounded ha* on 
every side. The devotions^ of the fanuly were many and long, and her auAt» 
having found a new stimulus in the work of converting her niece, ga*'c her- 
self cordially to it, bridled her temper, and strongly and eloquenUy pleaded 
the cause of religion. The mind of Selina was soon awed by the warnings 
of her gloomy monitress. She began to discover that, at least, the. * terrors 
of the law' had been veiled at home— that she herself had been standing, 
perh^s, on the verge of perdition, without knowing it ; and, adopting by 
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deg;rees the creed and habits of her teacher, ^be £eU inlo the formal, super* 
stitious observance of such rites as her aunt prescribed. Far, indeed, was 
the religion she embraced from that of the gospel — ^It was, in fact, the law 
without the gospel— it was religion in eclipse — ^the dark witliout the illumi- 
nated part of the heavenly disc. Terror was her prevalent feeling. She saw 
God alone as he sits pavilioned in clouds, rollstg the thunders, and flashing 
the lightnings of Mount Sinai; but not as he deseeds, shorn of his beams, 
v-md with heSingin his wings, upon the holy hill of Sion. This view of God 
naturally darkened all her prospects, and converted her religion into a sort 
of desponding eifort to soothe, by her future life, the wrath of this despotic 
and vindictive Being. The character of the house corresponded witb this 
state of mind. Her aunt, in order to rouse her o^ti feelings, surrounded her- 
self with all those symbols of religion which were best calculated to awaken 
her exhausted sensibilities ; and these, however lost upon herself, produced 
their full ^ect upon her niece. She became iittei): for La Truppe, thaik for 
the h(4y, hs^y life of a Christian.' 

CHAPTER IX. 

* Selina was deeply affected at the death of her aunt ; not, indeed, because 
she loved her, for that was next to impossible ; but the scenes of death pass- 
ing before an already disordered eye, had scared her with the most terrible 
visions. Nor had the dying language of her aunt yielded her spirits the small- 
est relief. She had died, and, as it were, * made no sign' of ner hopes of any 
better and brighter state of being. Selina, as she hung over her corpse, had 
seen, indeed, the ashes of the dead, but could not discover among them that 
bright spark of hqpe and joy which is to blaze anew in the kingdom of God. 
The state, therefore, in which she was left, was tr*uly melancholy. She was 
not religious — she was superstitious. She felt herself guilty, b(tt had never 
been taught to lift her eyes to the cross of a Saviour. She felt herself we^dc 
bttt no one had led her to the * Comforter,' — ^to that • Spirit' who drie^up the 
tears of the miserable. In these sad circumstances she tried various means 
qX sqiprofiching her God. She shed many bitter tears— she deniedl herself 
even those allowed indulgences which a gracious God has so profusely spread 
around us — 4he ran through a daily circle of unmeaning ceremonies. But, 
in all this, her poor woimded conscience found no consolation ; for man is 
not meant to be his own Saviour. It might have been hoped, indeed, that 
she would have found her cure amidst the pages of the Bible, which she 
daily read, but this she learned to pervert, so as to suit her own gloomy views. 
She pointed all its terrors at h^rsel^' and gave all its promises to others. 
Soon the evil spread like a cloud over every thing sl^e saw. All around her 
began to invest itself with new terrors. She fueled a sword across every 
path, and a hand writing upon every wall. 

* Her sad circumstances were, of Course, soon made known to her parents ; 
and, though their tenderness protracted her fell, they, ignorant of religion 
themselves, were unable to 8i]q>ply the proper pilUr for her s'mking mind. 
A consumption followed, and I saw her, at nineteen, carried out to her grave, 
the unripe victiip of a neglected education, and a spurious faith.' 

\To be continued^ 



< LITERARY Aim PHBLOSOPIHCAL SOCIETY. 

The eminent utility of voluntary associations for the promotion of litera- 
ture and science, and the advantages which such associations enjoy, com- 
pared with those that may appertain to any enterprises by single individuals* 
are generally known and duly appreciated. When these associations are 
guided by the zeal of investigation, stimulated by the combined ambition and 
intelligence and intellect of many membera, they may perform in a few years, 
jnore than ages of judividuid, unassociated exertion could produce. In the 
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inrestigations of science, the coUiskm of opinion is indispensable to the 
inarch of knowledge ; and when discussion is attended with candor, the hall 
of argument and debate, becomes the best possible school of literary philo- 
sophy. Anxious for the diffusion of knowledge, we feel a high interest in 
the prospeiity of every institution whose object it is to collect and to spread 
the treasures of mind. Real and practical instruction, may be expected only 
of real talents, and practical ability ; and we have formed high expectations 
gf the Literary and Fliiloaophical Society of New-York. 

The following Circular Letter, which has called forth these remarks, will 
make known tlie objects of this society ; and we take this occasion to express 
our wishes for its most complete success. Having, wiih much labor, trod 
the tame ground, and collected, as we suppose, a large mass of valuable in- 
iormation, we tender all this to the Society, as the only offering at present 
iiifour power. 

drctUar Letter of the Literary and Fhiloso/ihical Society^ of 
JVeW'York ; on the subject of a statistical account of the state 
of J^evf'York. - 

MW'Yorkj February 15, 1815. 
Sir, 
The Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York, (which 
was incoFDoratcd at the last session of the legjislature, and which 
was instituted to cultivate the most useful branches of know- 
ledge, to stimulate into activity the literature and talents of the 
community, and to obtain a mass of information, which may 
have a tendency to elevate the literary character, and subserve 
the best interests of our country,) are desirous of collecting 
materials for a statistical account of the United States, and 
more particularly of the state of New-York. With this view, 
they respectfully solicit your prompt and pointed attention to 
thp following subjects, or to such of them, as you are conversant 
with, or as may fall within the range of your observation. 

1. The name, (and its origin,) of the town or county in which 
you reside — its situation, extent and number of acres — the his- 
tory of its settlement — the number, general character, and con- 
dition of the first settlers, and from what part of the world ; the 
circumstances and causes of the settlement^-the time of their 
arrival — the encouragement and authority under which they 
came ; by what means the lairds were obtained from the In- 
dians, whether by conquest or purchase->-and the nature of the 
grants or patents of land — the government from whence they 
proceeded — the latitude and longitude of any remarkable place 
in your county. 

2. The Indians that formerly inhabited your town or county ; 
their number, condition^ customs, manners, language, mytholo- 
gy, battles, burying-places, monuments, forts, weapons, utensils, 
and any other traces of their settlement ; their history, migra- 
tions, traditions, character, trade, controversies, wars, and trea- 
ties ; their names of places, and the signification, and their pre- 
sent state. 
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9. ]^}ature of the sol), mountains^ hills, valleys, plains, caverns, 
rocks, lakes, ponds, rivers, islands, streams, cataracu, mineral 
and medicinal springs, aqueducts—- the changes ih mountains, 
lakes, rivers, and streams — the quality of water — the nature and 
composition of rocks, and their position— whether ih strata or 
otherwise — inclined, or horizontal ; the strata observed in dig- 
ging wells : petrefactions — shells. 

4. Mines — minerals — fossils j quarries of stone, and ^articu^ 
larly flint, slatq, soap-stone, marble, lime-stone, marl, gypsum, 
sulphur, iron, copper, lead, silver, plumbago, salt/ nitre, and 
ochres of various kinds: their distance from navigable water. 

5. Trees of different kinds, and their uses fbr ornament, fuel, 
fences, house and ship-building : the original grow^i of wood, 
and the variations on successive cuttings ; whether plenty or 
scarce, increasing or decreasing, and the (:auseS ; the best 
means of increasing the quantity, and improving the quality.. 

6. Besides wood, other fuel, sueh as coat, turf, or peat ; the 
quajntity and quality of each — distance from navigable Water — 

^ increase or decrease, and price of the different kinds- 

The state of agriculture ; the price of land, of provisions and 
of labour ; the kinds of grain produced, quantity on an acre, and 
total quantity in each year ; the quantity of grain, meal, and flour 
exported ; the quantity of flax and hemp raised and exported ; 
the most approved and profitable mode of cultivating those 
productions : value of articles consumed at home ; quantity and 
value of the whole produce. 

8. The native and imported grasses ; the quantity of each kind 
produced on an acre ; the proportion of meadow to arable lands ; 
the improvement of the country by irrigation, draining and 
diking. 

9. Manures ; the different kinds, and their effects ; the best 
time and mode ofappljring and increasing them, and of prepar- 
ing them fof particular crops. 

10. The best seed time, and harvest time ; the best tim^ and 
mode of preparing lands for seed— of extirpating weeds, and of 
preserving grains from insects ; the effects of a change of seeds ; 
the most approved rotation of crops ; remarkable instances of 
good and bad seasons : unusual failure of ci*ops ; the known or 
supt)osed causes, and the temparature of the seasons at the 
tiihe. 

1 L . Fences : the materials and modes of erecting them ; the 
best modes of improving them, and the introduction of substi- 
tutes for those used ; modes of cultivation ; implements of hus- 
bandry; teams. 

12. Number of sheep, 8wine,^neat cattle, and hoi'ses ; and the 
best mode of multiplying and improving them, and of prevent- 
ing their destruction from disease or other causes. 

' IS. Fruit trees, and esculent vegetables ; the best kinds, and 
best ihodes of iihproving, cultivating and preserving them ; the 
state of gtirdening j the quantity and quality of cider, beer, wine 
and spirits made, and how made. 

vot. r* K 
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14. The state of manufacXures ; the kinds, quantity, and qua- 
lity made in families, and manufacWries : the history of any 
useful manufacture, including its increase and decline, add the 
causes ; the quantity, quality, and value of articles manufactur- 
ed for domestic use, and for sale abroad; useful machines for 
abridging labor and improving manufactures. 

15. The state of the highways; common and turnpike roads 
and bridges ; harbors, ferries, banks* villagea, towns, and citics» 
and their police. 

15. Trade and commerce ; quantity and kinds of foreign ar- 
ticles consumed ; amount of exports and imports ; the history 
and state of boat and ship-building ; the number of boat-men and 
seamen, and of ships and vessels of different kinds. 

17. Fisheries : the kinds, quantity, and valu^ offish ; the mode 
of curing and taking them, and the market ; an account of the 
different -species of fishes in streams, rivers, ponds, lakes, and 
salt-wateir. 

18. Wild animals now or heretofore known; their increase 
or decrease, and the cause ; serpents, tortoises, and other am- 
phibious animals ; quadrupeds, insects, or bones of the animal 
called the mammoth, or of any other unknown animals. 

(To be concluded in, the next Xiimber.) 

^ ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS, 

Delivered to tkeJSchhol of Literature avd the Arts, at Cineirmati, Aot;. 23,1814. 
(Concluded from page ^7.) 

It requires but little reflection on the comparative influence of 
tUese causes^ and those, operating among a people regulated by 
a Confirmed system of laws and customs, where the national 
character is uniform and the authority of precedent indisputable, 
to perceive, that the developements of mind which ihey effect, 
are on very different principles ; and that the former have many 
advantages over the latter. To illustrate their relative effects by 
a metaphor, it may be said, that the operations of intellect, in an 
old country, are like the waters of a deep canal, which^ flowing 
between artificial banks, pursue 9n equable and uniform course ; 
while in a new country, they resemble the stream which c\Us its 
own channel in the wilderness ; rolls successively in every diree- 
libn ; has acurrent, altehiately swift and slow ; is frequemly shal- 
low ; but always free, diversified and natural. The former is 
eminently useful for a single purposb-^^^he latter can be made 
subservient to many. 

For these differences, gentlemen, an additional reason maybe 
-assigned. Old states are abundant in the means of imparting ele- 
mentary kno\iicdge ; new ones, in occasions for applying it prac- 
tically. This is pre-eminently the case in the . natural sciences, 
and to these chiefly I propose to advert. The larger and more 
common objects of a country are soon described ; but these are 
not always the most wondeiful or numerous. Productions ex- 
hibiting great complexity of structure, and connected with each 
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other and with paan by very s^rpHsingJ apd coroplicatcd relations^ 
are frequently minute, or nep;lected.. In Great Britain, the strata, 
whjicl> had for centuries sustained the ftjctstcp^ of successive 
tribes of geologists, have recently yielded, to the obiservations of 
M^. Vyilliai;a Snaith, results equal Ijr new and interestij»g* Iq 
France, the yicinity of Paris afforded to JusMeu, more than a Uun- 
dred new plants, after having beea explored for forty years by (lie 
pen^tratuig eye of Toumefort. IVIore recent ly, tbe environs ui 
the same city, for a thousand years Uic metropolis of lUe empire 
ot pbysical science, have rewarded the guuius und irpdustry of 
Cuvier, witha.rlch museum of quuclrnpcd remains^ the living 
archetypes of which the world cannot at this lime funL^h. If, in 
Europe, such .enviable conquests were reserved for the nuiuralists 
of the present day, what vast acquisitions m^y not be ma^e in the 
.region of Ohio, where the gerjns of civiliaauon have not been 
planted more tlian half a century I 

Qn tills subject, gentlemen, our cntbusicigm can scarcely rise 
to excess. We are surrounded by a bouutllcss region, redimdmit 
in objects the most novel and ir.viung — where the airoog uvoy ex- 
t^aust their mightic^&t energies ; ami the weak n^iiy fiud, in the 
lu^^uriapce of th^ harvest, a substitute for strength — vylier^ 
gleai^Lng is oeither pece^sary nor practicable, and th^ tjf^e else- 
where employed in.search of fruitful field^i i^ devoted to selection 
in the midst of universal plentiiude. But let us dcic<^rid to pnr^ 
ticulars^-^The climate of this country ex bib u a many singular 
phe.no^iena: To note £^d comp^trc liiem with those of other f:li* 
mates, and thereby to ascertain the laws peculiar to each and com-f 
mon to all, are objects of great interest to the Meteorologist, und 
remain to be accomplished.. To observe ibc symptoms peculiar 
to our diseases, investigate their caujics, ami assign their remc- 
dieii t tom^rk.thc succession of epidemic^, find point out the 
naeans of preventing endeniics, arc duties pf lie firjst con sequence j 
whiph tlie physiciaus of this country h4ve yet to perform* To 
aoal}»2^e imd compare the varieties in our soil, and assign to each 
its >appropriate species of culture ; — to ascertain the entenl and 
diversities of the great calcarer. us strata which stjpport this re- 
gioi>, classify their marine cxuvi^t and investij^'ate their marbles^ 
tl^r salioe deposits and metallurgic precipitates ; to explore tb^ 
tracts jof sandstone which are occasionally toundj and bring to light 
thiCir^fids of coal ; to survey apd disintegrate our extensive allu- 
yion^t determine the procjess pf ihtir formavioni their richness in 
iron 9rc, in copperas, aJnm, clay a and ochres, th^ir aniiLjuiiy, and 
Ihejir veg^tal(>^e ^d animal remains i — to collect and an-ange spct- 
U|i>6n».pf thegr^ite»inic^>sl^t^e, gneiss and other primitive stonesj 
whichk detached frorn the^r kindred strata in the depths of the 
^r4h,.4^'0 h^re scattered over the surface in profusion i to dis*- 
c^-vcr the region ^.om which they were derived> and usbign the 
8>peci^» of conviAsion which transported them hither ;r-to exam- 
ine and poii^t out, t.9 the infirpa and dis^ordered, thpse mineral 
* Sipringft which pass/^sa a healing power ;— and lastly, to analyze thp 
waters of our salincsj and increase their utility, by extracting 
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from them, the sulphates of soda and magnesia, ynxh other valua- 
ble medicmes, are objects which offer to the Geologist and Chem- 
ist, and to society generally, a rccotapence of the highest order. 
T» discover, examine and describe the plants peculiar to this re- 
gion ; to compare its general botany with that of other countries 
between the same parallels ; to determine the latitudes of certain 
plants common to this and other states ; to investigate and brings 
into notice such of our indigenous vegetables as would be useful 
in medicine and the arts ; to search for species, which, by proper 
cultivation, would become articles of nourishment ; and lastly, to 
cnvich our pastures with some of the numerous grasses which 
adorn our fertile prairies, would immortalize the names of a 
greater number of Botanists than the United States can at present 
boast. Finally, our Zoology, in the classes of quadrupeds and 
birds, would not furnish much novelty ; but in the departments 
9ontaining the more imperfect animak, many curiosities might 
unquestionably be found. Our fishes, reptiles, insects and vermes 
remain to be examined ; and promise to those who undertake it, 
the reward of a distinguished reputation. 

Thes6, gentlemen, are some of the desiderata in our Natural 
History. Their number, variety and magnitude are scarcely sur- 
passed by those of any country of the earth. They are at once the 
objects and stimuli of industry, the springs of ambition, and the * 
fuel of enthusiasm. • . 

To the Naturalist, they furnish the means not only bf applying, 
but of extending, correcting and improving his elementary knowi- 
edge. 

To the Philosopher of expanded views, they offer a theme for 
the subliniest contemplation. Directing his eye to the strata on 
which he treads, their marine origin is obvious, and he is instantly 
carried back in astonishment, to the era, when this great region, 
now overshadowed by lofty forests or embellished with farms »and 
villages, presented nothing but a deep and interminable waste of 
waters. While eagerly attentive to the prtniess, by which the 
habitations of its animals were converted into stone, at the bbttom, 
of this ocean, he is interrupted and suddenly called to spefculate 
on the causes which produced its entire dispersion. The slirface 
of the new made earth being exposed to view, his curiosity is ex- 
cited by the formation of rivers. Where the grand and stately 
Missouri, Ohio and Mississippi now roll their currents, he sees 
nothing but depressions, abounding in ponds and morasses.—* 
Swelled by copious rains, he perceives these waters snmlount 
their barriers, and accumulate in the south, until by thefr irrcsist- 
able weight, all obstacles are borne down, and the impetuous tor- 
rent mingles with the ocean. Descending from this period) he 
is occupied in contemplating the plants and animals of the new 
continent. Where submarine groves of red coral but lately 
grew, he sees forests of majestic oak aiise. Where the sponge 
attached Its slender forms, he perceives the luxuriant mmze^ 
shoot forth, to nourish future nations. The tracts which were 

• Tbe Indian name for Com .^ 
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onct eiitumbei^d with myriads of sheU-fifiii^ he^MW^e^s TCrd^t 
with shrubs and herbage^ infested w^tth the ttiUle^snak^ and vrtifl^' 
enliv^ed vi^lth deer ^ndelk,er|>r6M6d%f<lb^gi^;arttic'ferihft of 
the elephant' afk! mammoth, lon^- since ^)tflkrti Liastly, itnlie 
lapse of tiitte he ia broiight to contemplate theiwrival of ffuen.^ 
Obserire his progftess . from the north-DWist, Wfei^cmpon^iyildca- 
tibi^s by the way, and tliofe liisttng Mt^meflls^tM ibebaidDS'Of the 
Ohio: His enclosures of earth ft»rpetinmiefi«te%i<fenbe-iflnK>undj 
for the erection of tetnple^ — embariMientsifWtififenoe >^*aridihw 
manufactures of day an4l siieUs, dftitoneand^iAf^lKTy idoi^titming 
the achme of his perfection ia tli« arts. Fttially, to the unwilling 
view is presented the gloomy j^pjcqtaelo^ of exterminating wars, 
and decline ix> civilization \ with his ultimate degradation into the 
present sayagci, his exile to some distant country, or entire an- 
nihilation. 

Such gentlemen, is the series of amazing and inexplicable 
eyents, which this country present^ for examination ; and which 
cannot fail to attract much 6f our attemion'. There afe^ however, 
many other subjects, which, if les^ brilliarit, are Of equal or 
greater utility. Whatever relates |:o the ftttprovemcnt' Of our 
apiculture, manufactures and commerce; tp the peifectlcin of 
our political and social mstilution^ \ to the ccb(l6tnicB, statistics 
and history of our infant state, is of' the greatest conseqnenfce. 
But I have only time to expatiate oil the last a';^ingle moi:nent. 
Were Uie most intilligent young men of Ohio interrogated con- 
cerhing the Indian war which closed in 1^6, tl^ey could spai-cely 
do more than relate, that Harmar w&s repulsed ; that St/ Clair 
Tvas disastrous ; and that Wayne conquered. With those details 
in which all true knowledge consists, they have no acquaintance, 
por can they at present obtain it. With the schemes and strata- 
gems, the inroads, murders and plundering of the enemy ; with 
the cruel and insidious co-operation of Great Britain ; the exten- 
sive combinations among the tribes, and their ferocious perse- 
verance ; with the captivities and suffering of oijr mothers and 
sisters ; the watchfulness and intrepidity of our fathers an4 
brethren j the hardships and courage, the defeats and victories of 
pur. troops ; the character of our commanders, and the expen- 
ditures of our government, during that predatory and barbarous 
war, mo?t of us are less acquainted, than with the campaigns of 
Bonaparte or Alexander. 

To collect from the surviving actors in those tragical scenes, 
and from other authentic sources, the materials necessaiy for a 
true and minute history of that period, would be an undertaking 
worthy of an older institution than ours. Those who accomplish 
it, will appease the manes of many neglected heroes slain in bat- 
tle ; they must receive the gratitude of society, for supplying a 
great desideratum, and in future times will be honored, as the 
fathers of our history. 

Gentlemen of the town--^ 
The members of the School of Literature and the Arts solic- 
ited the honor of your company this evening, 6d Exhibit before yoti 
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a specimeo of tltunv hlxjirn ; and io m9k^.rf3/ti> ^c^iiftint^cl wUlvtha 
plan and objeois of Ui'e»r hwnbk a>§ociauon» They bavo don^ 
tbia, fewwlew of tb© iinpiiiatwn of va^iity* for thfi 9oh purpose of 
engaging your goodiwiU towarda ao iBatt|:iitH)ni ^»*iph, if <;ofUiiiu- 
ed, may, urtderabl#t.g«idi|nc«* be made oi pwbllo utilMy. 

Tbat you, wiH^Mt wttbbuM the^tbe^ring reward of commeiMkb- 
tion, wh^A theif Mora doaeriw k, your ooijuct this evemBg, widi 
ybur gonend character, ia an aaiplf pkdgev WiUi 'tbai encow- 
ageitient,, tlnfirv^iW dlligenOy fan the spark. tbat bad been kindle4> 
until itabaU.riae ifttoa more btigbt aod durable fiame. 



MECHAKIC AKTS. ' 

Cursory Observations o?i the srdinary construction of wnzhL' 
CARRIAGES : with an attemftt to ficint out their r efects\ and 
, to shoiv how they may be imfiroved, 

. (Concluded from pag^ 40.) 
It will have been perceived that I propose a conjiiderablc addi- 
tion to^e height of carriage-wheels ; — and to remedy the incon,- 
venieocc.aming from this, I use a crooked, or what the coach- 
makers propose to call a cranked axle, such as is shown in figure 
1, restii^g the load on the crank, below the direct or right line of 
the axes of the wheels. The figure will be perfectly understood, 
and words may be spared, .The height of the^ wheels is 7 feet, 
and the crank of the axle 15 inches. Tlie shafts, attached to the 
axle at a a,* are connected with it by the joints e e, which allow 
the axle to move freely back and forth when the caniagje is in mo- 
tion, and to adjust itself to the various positions Required by the 
laws of gravity. But this is more particularly explained in figure 
2 ; and I will only observe here that while the carriage is' In mb- 
tion, 01) roads of the common unevenness of surface, this crahk 
will be constantly changing its actual position, as respects the 
axes of the wheels: because its relative, position to these axes, 
is all the while adapting itself to a kind of compound line of grav- 
ity, by which it will hang nearly in the direction of that lln^. 
This line of gravity is always intermediate, between the horizon- 
tal line of progression, and the naturalperpendiqular of gravity ; 
and results from the well known laws oF gravity appfied to mov- 
ing bodies. In. the case of carriage-wheel s,' it triay be called a 
compound line of gravity^ resulting from the nature of their pe- 
culiar mption. It never falls perpendicularly under the a^es, 
only when the wheels are at rest ; and then the crank in the above 
a^tle, which sustains the load, hangs perpendicularly under {hem. 
If the load be light, and the motion slow, over an even surface, 
this variable line of gravity Will fall but Tittle forward of the per- 
pendicular; but always some, as shall be explained. If, on the 
contrary, the load be heavy, the motion rapid, and the road une- 
ven or rough, the line of gravity will fall very considerably for- 
ward of the perpendicular, and the crank vrill hang forward in 

* See also fig. 2, p. 39, where the parts ace designated by the same letters- 
The wheds have Ip spokes. 
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that direction. On ascending a hill, where the resistance is grfcfat, 
even though the motion be slow, the crank hangs forward in the 
same proportion ; that is, always according to the resistisuice to 
the motion of the carriage, and the power applied to overcome 
that resistance. 

Descending the hill, where the load presses the carriage upon 
tjjie horse, if he hold back, the action is reversed and the crank 
hangs behind the perpendicular, true to this compound line of 
gravity, which now falls there: Because, to the height of the 
load, is now added the resistance of the hgrse's strength, actually 
pushing back^vafJ, and the weight of the whole is increased by 
this addition. That the cranic can aeiFer hang exactly in the per- 
pendicular liae, when the carriage is moved by a power attached 
to it, will be manifest <»i considering that the impulse must act 
here, before it can do so to move the carriage. 

This reasoning I believe to be undoubtedly correct, and the 
inferences as plain as they are important. These w3l be more 
panicutarly explained whenxonsidering figure 2. 

This figure, like the other, rec^uires no explanation. It is a 
perspective view of the same carriage, having the same propor- 
tions, but with the left wheel taken off, to render the view more 
disti][i€t and plain. The crank of the axle is here shown in its 
whole length, and the several parts in their natural adjustment 
and proportions. The dotted lines show the variations of the line 
of gravity, and this' falls sometimes before, and sometimes behind 
the perpendiculan 

Suppose a load, with some obstacle to the motion of the wheelS| 
and a power applied sufiicjk;nt to draw the crank of the axle for- 
ward, say 1 foot: Now as this has advanced the point on which 
the load is suspended 1 foot beyond the perpendiculai* line of 
gravky, the actual line of^ gravity must be advanced in propor- 
tion^ imd the wheel will overcome the obstacle with proportion- 
ate ease. So, on descending ai\ inclined plane» or hill, where 
the weight of the carriage forces it upon the horse ; as the 
line of gravity is thus carried back of the perpendicular, and falls 
Bearer the point of contract, the pressure upon the horse is less- 
ened by this application of the principle of a variable line of 
gravity. 

The objection that I have sometimes heard -urged against high 
wheels, that they would throw more mud and water than those 
<^the common height, is founded in error. The throwing of 
mud is occasioned by tjne rapidity of rotary motion ; and. the fore- 
wheels ofja ooachf being smaller, have to revolve more rapidly, 
an^ of course throw more mud than the hind- wheels. The larger 
the wheel, the less fret)ueQt are its revolutions ; and the larger it 
be, the less mud and waiter will it \fitke up in these revolutions, 
and ef course will throw the lesi|. This is ^j^lf-evident,, as, also, 
and as^ a oecessary .conseq^a6nce of the preceding, that the larger 
the wheelytbe less the depth that^it will sink in the mud : because 
that> the smaller the wheel, the more sharp is the curve of its 
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circley.prescDted to the ground which is to sustain it. And tliis 
difference is far greater than is generally irhagined. It may read- 
ily be demonstrated, by balancing the weight equally between the 
fore and hind wheels of a coach, or other carriage, having wheels 
of a considerable difference of diameters. Nor will the fore- 
wheels, when once sunk into the mud, rise out of it with the 
same ease, as' is perfectly manifest. On advancing to harder 
ground, its resistance would raise the hind wheels first, did they 
not track after the other. 

From the JSTational Intelligencer of July 1. 
COLD WATER I 
Few summers elapse here, in which there arc not in«tance9 
of 'persons being affected by drinking cold water; In some sea- 
sons, four or five persons have died suddenly from this cause— - 
One instance occurred the last week : at which time the mercu- 
ty in Fahrenheit's thermometer stood at 90 deg. This mortalitf 
falls chiefly upon the laboring part of the community, who seek 
to allay their thirst by drinking the water from the pumps in the 
streets, and who are too impatient or too ignorant to use the 
necessary precaijtions for preventing its morbid or deadly effects 
upon them. These accidents seldom happen except when the 
mercury rises above 85. Three circumstances generally con- 
cur to produce disease or death, from drinking cold water. 
Ist^ The patient is extremely warm. 2ftd. The water is ex- 
tremely cold. And od. A large quantity of it is taken into the 
body. The danger from drinking the cold water is always in 
proportion to the degrees of combinatioti which occur in the 
three circumstances that have been mentioned. 

The following symptoms generally follow, where eold water 
has been taken, under the above circumstances, into the body. 
In a few minutes after the patient has swallowed the water, he 
is affected by a dimness of sight, he staggers in attempting to 
walk, and unless suppotted, falls to the ground ; he breathes 
with difficulty ; a rattling is heard in his throat; his nostrils and 
cheeks expand and contract in every act of respiration ; his £eice 
appears suffused with blood, a^d of a livid color ; his- emremi- 
ties become cold, and his pulse imperceptible ; and unless re- 
lief is speedily obtained, the disoi^er terminates in death in a 
few minutes. 

' This description includes only the less common cases of the 
effects of drinking a large quantity of cold water, when the bodjr 
is preternaturally heated. More frequently, patient8*are seized 
with acute spasms in the breslst and stomach. 

I know of but one certain remedy for this disease^ and that is 
liquid laudanum. The ddseis of it, as in other cases of spasnif 
should be proportioned to the violente of the disease. Ft^eikia 
tea spoonful to near a table spoonful have beoi given in some 
instances, before relief had' been obtained. WiiereJhe powers 
of life appear to be suddenly suspended, the samei remedies 
should be used, which have been so successfully employed in 
recovering persons supposed to be dead from drowning. 
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If neither the voice of reason^ nor the fatal examptet of thoae 
Viho have perkhed from thia cause, are not sufiicient to produce 
restraint in drinking a large quantity of cold water, wbea the 
body is pretematarally heaed, then let me advise to 

Ist. Grasp the vesseli. out of which you are about to drink, 
for a minute, or loji^er, with both your bands. This will ab- 
stract a portion of heat from the body, and impart it at the same 
time to the cold liquor, provided the vessel is made of metal, 
glass, er earth ; for heat follows the same laws, in many instan- 
ces, in passing through bodies, with regard to its relative velo* 
city, which we observe to take place in electricity. 

2nd. If you are not furnished with a cup, and are obtiged to 
drink by bringing your moutt) in contact with the stream which 
issues from a pump or a spring, always wash your hand^ and 
face previously to your drinking, with a little of the cold water. 
By receiving the shock of the water first upon those parts of the 
body, a portion of its heat is conveyed away, and the vital parts 
are thereby defended from the action of the cold. 

These observations are designed as a caution to the ignorant 
and imprudent, against the fatal effects of cold water at this sea- 
son of the year ; and should they be the means of preserving one 
life, I shall be amply rewarded for my trouble. 

June 36. Medic VS. 
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A machine has been employed for the first time in printing a 
Morning Newspaper. The Times affirmed, that the honor of 
the invention was due to a Saxon, of the name of Koenig. The 
J^orvfich Mercury asserts, that the palm of ingenuity is due to 
countrymen of our own ; Mr. Donkin, of Bermondsey, and Mr. 
R. M. Bacon, the printer, of that provincial journal. 

To support this allegation, it is shewn, that these parties ob- 
tained a patent for their invention in December, IS 13, and a 
prospectus descriptive of the nature thereof is subjoined. This 
paper is too long for us to copy, but the following extract will 
prove that it deserves attention : — 

" The objects proposed by this roaclune are — 

" First, Mechanical precision of operation. 

" Second, A great increase ofthe speed of printing. 

" Third, The saving of skill, labour, and expense. 

*' To these intents^ an entirely new principle has been adopted. 
Continuous has been substituted for interrupted motion, and all 
the single parts of laying the sheet, taking and distributing the 
ink, beating the form, and performing the pressure, are carried 
on at one and the sam^insunt, without the intervention of a 
mament's delay in any oflhem." 

Mr. Bacon says, that by this ipachine 24 sheets per minute, or 
1440 sheets per hour,, may be struck off. 

We have also notice of another patent machine, for printing! 
which is quite ready, and which is sadd to be less complex^ more 
speedy, and la |*equire less room. 

VOL. I. L 
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It cannot be doubted, but that these improvements must be 
highly serviceable to the art of printing, and particularly to the 
periodical press. 

Without aiming to detract, in the slightest degree, from the 
merit ot those who have lately brought forward this admirable 
invention in London and at Norwich, it being very possible that 
two or more persons may uncons'ciously devise a similar plani 
"we feel it due to the town of Plymouth, to state, that one of its 
natives, a gentleman of considerable scientific attainments, dis- 
covered a machine of the same kind about ten years since, which 
has been, and still is, used by a tradesman in the town for print* 
ing his bills. Fifteen hundred of those are worked off with ease in 
an hour ; and the machine requires nothing more than the ap- 
plication of greater powers, to effect all perforn^d by the inven- 
tion before alluded io. Ru. Mag. 

VALT LiatroRs. 

If there is no peculiar propriety in copying the foUowing article, it can do 
no harm to my readers, and will give no offence — should there be a peculiar 
propriety in calling the attention bf the pubhc on this side the Atlantic to 
the same subject, the article may give a little offence and may do a great 
deal of good. Editob. 

To the Editor of the Eurofiean Magazine. 
Sir, 

In the survey of Surry, published in 1805, is to be seen a 
full and complete developement of the various ingredients which 
were then substituted for malt and hops, by the brewers of porter 
and ale, not only in London and its vicinity, but throughout the 
kingdom^ which ingredients were furnished to the latter by cer- 
tain men, calling themselves brewers* chemists. This exposi- 
tion, by arresting the attention of the great corn growers, at 
length drew from the Legislature the Act of the 51st Geo. III. 
prohibiting, under a penalty of 500/. any brewer of porter or ale 
from having in his possession, honey, liquorice, vitriol, quassia, 
cocuhis ifndicus, grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, &c. &c. for 
the purpose of making use of any or all of these articles as sub- 
stitutes for malt and hops. 

However necessary the Act in question became, in order to 
put an effectual stop to a system of brewing, which was striking 
at the very foundation of the ajj:riculiure of the country, render- 
ing, in a measure, abortive, the exertions of above one million 
and a half of persons, who are daily employed therein ; yet it 
became doubly so, when we consider the quality and effect of 
those ingredients, operating every hour of the dny upon the con- 
stitutions of perhaps six or seven millions of people* for it has 
been proved by the testimony of some of the ablest medical 
practitioners, that the major part of those ingredients, and others 
(which might be added) not named in the Act, are so perfectly 
deleterious,' that however minutely their particles may be se- 
parated in reducing them into a compound, and finally incoi- 
jwrating them into tlie great body of the wort, yet no process 
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aikort of neuiralidng them can prevent (by freqaent ttse) their 
operating upon the animal functions in some way, and at certain 
times, highly injurious to the constitution. 

Such then being the state of the case, what is become of thift 
Act of the 51st Geo. Ill so recently pus&ed ? Is it already be- 
come a dead letter in our statute-books f or is it worth no man's 
while to look after the brewers ? For nio man shall persuade me 
that the porter and ale of the present day are prepared from male 
and hops only, except a colouring of burnt sugar for the form— 
I say no man shall pei*suade me that malt and bops are the only 
ingredients used, because, independent of other reasons, it has 
been observed by those accustomed to drink different brewers* 
beer, that while one sort shall have a sharp acid filivour, differ- 
ing altogether from the fine bitter of hops, and acting aft a 
cathartic, another shall be as perfectly restringent ; so that you 
may find in this metropolis as many varieties of beer as of 
brewers. 

The truth then id, that drugs, in a greater or less proportion! 
are still introduced into the composition of our daily beverage^ 
in spite of the Act of Parliament, destructive of the constitution 
of the people, subversive of the agriculture of the kingdom^aad 
injurious to the revenue. 

Subjoined is a list of the beer brewed by 12 houses in liondon, from July 
1813, to July 1814. 

Barnes, BarreU. 

Barclay 262,467 

Meux 165,62S 

Hanbuiy 145,121 

Whitbread 141,104 

H. Meux 100,776 

Calvert ....... 100,391 

Combe 95,389 

Ooodwin 62,019 

EUiott 45,162 

Taylor 42,126 

HoUingsworth 30^252 

. Cocks 30,162 

Total i;820,606 

THE CAPITOL. 

" The National Intelligencer says ;--" We feel great satis- 
faction in being enabled to announce the rapid progress in the 
repair pf the public buildings in this city. The most judicious 
arrangements have been made for the speedy accomplishment 
of thi^ important object. Responsible and skilful undertakers 
have contracted with the commissioners, to deliver completely 
finished, on or before the first day of January next, the two pub- 
lic offices, so necessary to accommodate the great departments 
of the government. Capt. Hoban, the architect, who in the first 
instance planned and directed the building of the President's 
house, heretofore so justly admired, is assiduously employed 
in its restoration. Mr. Latrobe, another architect, eminent 
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througbout the United States (or Us taste^ science and judg- 
ment) has under his superintendence that superb and massy 
constructure, the capUol. The activity and energy displayed 
at all the public edifices, while most gratifying to the national 
£seliiig9 must afford particular delight to every citizen of Wash- 
ington^and of the adjacent towns and country — an activity which 

g*on%i«es to restore the capitol and President's house to their 
rmer splendor, with increased strength, durability and conveo-* 
ience^ and induces a confident expectation, that in less than two 
years not a vestige will be visible of the ruthless violence of our 
late en^ny, so disgraceful to the British armst so little injurious 
to the generous American nation, which will soon magnani- 
nofisly forget in peace, the cruel injuries inflicted on their me- 
trc^Us in war, if future wrongs shall cease.** 

The following m^^enious method of employment for the American Navy, 
was devised in Great Britain during* or at the close of the late war. We 
c^y it from the Tradesman^ or Conunercial Magazine for February last, 
published in l^ondoiu 

OnOOVEKY OF AK £MiqX>rMENT FOR TSB AMERICAN NAVT^ 
To the Editor of the Tradesman^ or Commercial Magazine. 

I must candidly confess that, during the late war, the Ameri- 
can Lilliputian navy has been uncommonly active. I cannot 
therefore reconcile it to my ideas of justice, that the very able 
men who have so gallantly fought their ships, should be all at 
once deprived of employment ; permit me, therefore, through 
the medium of your miscellany, to propose a method by which 
the American navy would be kept in constant activity ; and at 
the same time conferring a most essential benefit on the whole 
world. 

I cannot however wholly claim the meed of originality ; for I 
acknowledge myself wholly indebted to Dr. Darwin for the idea, 
and which is contained in a note in Part L Canto 1. of The Bo' 
tarUc Garden. 

" If the nations who inhabit this hemisphere of the globe, in- 
stead of destroying their seamen and exhausting their wealth in 
unnecessary wars, could be induced to unite their labours to 
navigate the immenee masses qf ice into the more southern 
oceans, two great advantages would result to mankind ; the 
trofiical countries would be much cooled by their solution^ and 
our winters^ in this latitude^ would be rendered much milder fo^ 
fierhafisa century or twoy till the masses of ice again became 
enormous." 

Now, Mr. Editor, I recommend that the American ships shall 
be sent to the north and south poles ; with orders for each to 
tow to the tropics a large island of ice ; where it must be left to 
Bielt, and cool the creation. TWo or three of these voyages 
may be made in a season ; and though the wages of sailors, the 
expense of provisions^ with the wear and jlear of ships, will be 
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considerable ; yet what are thete things when placed in compe- 
tition wit^ the benevolence of the scheme ? The poor negroes 
who have been forever scorched by the sun, till they are burnt 
as black as a boot, will grow cool as cucumbers ; leave olT sweat* 
ing ; and probabfy, in three or four thousand years, will lose that 
hago which they now car4ry, and smell as sweet as white folks. 

In the next place, when the ice is all towed away from the 
poles, circumnavigators will be able to sail round the globe the 
other way ; letters will then arrive from the antipodes twice, 
where we now only receive them once. 

Thirdly, The fish in the hot seas will be deliciously regaled 
with something equivalent to ice punch ; which will be an en- 
jeymeiit as pleasant to them as it is new. The following stanza ' 
will then be no longer &shionable in that quarter of the world ; 
and which was composed under the following circumstances : a 
poet, su^aining hard to reach the acme of sublimity, wrote the 
following lines — 

• " The sun's perpendicular height 
lUumin'd the depths of the sea, 

and not being able to proceed, he left his garret, leaving his 
MS. on the table ; a wag entered soon afterwards, and finished 
the coaplet thus— 

The fishes, beginning to sweat, 
Cry'd, *D— 41 it, how hot we shaU be.' ** 

Fourthly, When the warm climates have become thoroughly 
cooled, the woolen trade will extend to a viist portion of the 
globe, the inhabitants of which now go naked ; and the cotton 
and linen trade will also experience the like benefits, from 
fl6ft)ening the atmosphere of the frigid ^ones. If, however, this 
' last advantage should savour too much of <^ British influence,^' 
I will yieW the point. 

Fifthly, It is as likely as not, that some sharp-.sighted phi- 
losopher may take his passage with Commodore Rodgers, and 
hunt out the light in the north / or, as it is called, the aurora 
boreaUa, This phenomenon has been supposed by m^my to 
spring from the icy regions ; and it would be not at all strange, 
if some one of the vessels should tow away the very cake of ice 
which contains it. 

Sixthly, I think it altogether probable, that when the ice is 
all removed from the poles, whilst the moon goes from east to 
west, the sun will turn his course, and go 'from south to north. 
This will shorten the Greenland nights, and keep the passages 
for ever open. 

I might go on to enumerate the advantages of this plan all 
day ; by shewing that in this, trade free ships make free goods, 
^c. 8cc. but the above will convince any reasonable man of its 
wisdom and utility. 

I hope Mr. Editor, you will transmit this plan across the At- 
lantic with all possible speed, as I expect in return the thanks 
of the whole American Navy. 

I remain^ Mr. Editor, Yours, Sec. 

An Admirer pfDarvnn. 
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From tht National Intelligencer, 
' Thursday, June 39. 

PALPABLE ARITHMETIC. 

A gentleman of this place has invented a new method of cal^ 
culation, which he calls by the above name. By it, the opera- 
tions of multiplication, and of division, the raising of powers, and 
extraction of roots, to any nuniber of places, can be performed 
much more expeditiously and correctly, than can be done by 
any of the common tables of Logarithms. For/in using Logari- 
thms in multiplication, 8cc. in order to have the results correct, 
it is necessary they should be calculated to as many' places of 
decimals, as there are figures in the product. Sec. ; that is, if the 
* product should amount to 20 places of figures, and the table is 
only calculated to ten places of decimals, then one ha^ of the 
fi^^ures in the product, answering to the sura of the Logarithms, 
will not be true ; and, if a hundred places of figures were re* 
quired in the product, 90 of them would be wrong. It is said, 
also, that he can by this method give the true product or quo- 
tient of a hundred figures by a hundt*ed, in less than one hour ; 
an operation quite impracticable by any other method yet dis- 
covered. 

This invention will, no doubt, be very useful in Scho^ and 
Colleges, for examining the calculations of t^e students ; for 
making tables of Logaritlnns to any number of places ; for cal- 
culating compound interest for any number of yearsj and for 
every other purpose, where large quantities are required to be 
calculated with great accuracy* 

The writer of this knows, that several of the ablest mathema- 
ticians in the city of New-York, and some of ibp mos^ expeu 
calculators in Arithmetic, have tested the unerring certainty of 
this method, and have pronounced it a great invention ; and, for 
the sake of the calculating art, he is pleased to hear that the 
inventor is about to take out a patent, and make known to the 
public the principles of his invention. 



The following observations oh the Cotton Trade of Great Britain, extract- 
ed from a Biographical Memoir of Sir Robert Peel, M. P. published in Feb 
last, may probably be interesting to our Readers. 

" Lancashire is the great emporium of the cotton trade, ,ai)d 
although the adjoining counties, and many parts of Scotland, par- 
ticipate in the trade, yet their combined amount is trifling, com- 
pared with its magnitude in this particular district. Providence 
certainly has not bestowed any large portion of fertile land in 
this part of the kingdom ; but that deficiency lias been amply 
compensated by a superabundance of coals, pure water, and 
powerful streams ; without which factories cannot flourish. The 
bai:renness of the soil is also concealed by the great number of 
handsome houses and neat cottages that attract the eye in every 
direction. The extent to which the cotton trade may be carri- 
ed cannot be mentioned with certainty ; as the uses to which it 
is applied, and the vai'ious parts of the world into which it is in- 
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troduced, have multiplied, and arc multiplying so rapidlf , as to 
afford strong grounds for hope, that it has not yet grown much 
beyond the state of youth ; in its effects also, in a national point 
of view, it conduces highly to the national prosperity ; the capi- 
tal alone employed in this trade, and the different branches con- 
nected with it, amounting to at leastrtwcnty millions sterling; 
and the people employed in, and deriving support from it, being 
no fewer than eight hundred thousand ; fifteen thousand of 
whom are in the service of Sir Robert Peel. 

The rapid progress of the cotton trade was greatly aided by 
ingenious improvements invented by the unrivalled talents of 
Sir Richard Arkwright ; but his complex machinery has been 
so much simplified, and, at the same time rendered so much 
more productive, that tt now derives the greatest share of its 
practicable utility from the ingenuity of other hands. 

Ih the year 1780, the quantity of cotton wool imported into 
Great Britain amounted to five millions of pounds weight ; but 
since that period, taking the general average, it has been from 
forty to fifty millions annually ; very little of which immense 
quantity is exported from hence in an unimproved state. Sup- 
posing then every pound of cotton to be worth, on an average, 
when imported, eighteen pence, and when consumed at home, 
or sent abroad, in a manufactured state, that it is worth eight 
shillings, the advantage to the nation will not be much less than 
fourteen millions sterling per annum. How much of this sum 
may reach his Majesty*s Exchequer, we are at a loss to say ; but 
Sir Robert Peel's house has paid, in some annual instances, more 
than forty thousand pounds totheExciset)fIice,on printed goods, 
>?hich mray afford some criterion for an opinion of its probable 
amount. When our local habits are duly appreciated, as well 
as our knowledge, capital, and habits, it will be seen, that this 
great national object affords a resource of a permanent nature, 
'likely to increase, and promises to operate powerfully in our fa- 
vor in the commercial scale ; its furtherance and progress arc 
chiefly to be ascribed to Sir Robert Peel, to whom the nation is 
greiatly indebted for his promotion of the labour employed in 
producing articles of manufacture to accommodate the want of 
ibreigil nations. 

FROM THE LONDON COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 

Method of Preserving Fruit, of different kinds^ in a Fresh 

State for Twelve Months, 

to the sditor. 

Sir, 

Accept the following receipt: having repeatedly tried it, I 
can. vouch for its efficacy. 

It is necessary to pull the fruit Wo or three days before you 
begin the process ; take care not to bruise the fruity and to puU 
them before they are quite ripe. Spread tbem on a little clean 
straw to dry tbem. This is best done on a parlour floor; leaving 
tbe windows open* to admit fresh air, so that all the moisture on 
the skiQ of the fruit may be perfectly dri^ away* 
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P«ars and apples take tlirec days ; atrawberriea onlf twenty - 
four hours. 

The latter should be taken up on a silver three-pronged ibrk« 
and the stalk cut off without touching them^ as the least pi^s- 
sure will cause them to rot. Take only the largest aad fairest 
fruit. This is the most tender and difficult fruit to preserve ; 
but, if done with attention, will keep six moAths: there niust 
not be more than a pound in each jar. 

Choose a common eathem jar, with a stopper of the aame^ 
which will fit close; the pears and apples, when sorted aa before, 
must be wrapped up separately in soft wrapping paper ; twist it 
closely about the fruit ; then lay clean straw on the bottom, and 
a layer of fruit ; then a layer of straw ; and so on, till your veasel 
be full ; but you must not put more than a dozen in a jar j if 
more, their weight will bruise those at the bottom. 

Peaches and apricots are best stored up, wrapped each in soft 
paper, and fine shred paper between the fruit* and alao the lay- 
ers. Grapes must be stored in the jar with fine shred paper, 
which will keep one from touching the other as much as possi- 
ble. Five or six bunches are the most which should be put into 
one jar ; if they be large, not so many ; for it is to be under- 
stood, that whenever you open ajar, you must lae that day ail 
the fruit that is in it. 

Strawberries, as well as peaches, should have fine shred paper 
under and between them, in the place of straw, which is only to 
be used for apple? and pears. Put in the strawberries and the 
paper, layer by layer. When the jar is full, put on the stopper, 
and have it well luted rouind, so as perfectly to keep out the air; 
a composition of rosin, or grafiing wax, is best : let none of it 
get within the jar, which is to be placed in a temperate cellar. 
Be sure to finish your process in tibe last quarter of the moon. 

Do not press the fruit ; as any juice running out would spoil 
all below. H. R. 



NAUTICAL ANECDOTE, 

A seaman in a late war, under the command of a worthy cap* 
tain, ran from his quarters ; the stigmas thrown out by his ship* 
mates so hai^ssed the man, that his life was a burthen to him. 
An opportunity of a second action soon occurred ; the same 
man was made captain of a gun, and t^haved with as much in- 
trepidity as any seaman in the ship. This proves Lord Roches- 
ter's observation— 

" That all men would be cowards if they durst** 

sombthing singular. 
Messrs. Editors, 

There is at this time at Mr. George Dealer's, in ilarford 
County, Maryland, near Hiil*s Cross- Roads, a catf only three 
months old, which was kept in a yard with a ewe and a lamfcH>-» 
the ewe died when the calf was about six weeks old, when the 
lamb took to sucking the calf, which now gives a sufictency ^ 
xnilk to support the lamb, and the calf appears as fond of ift as 
though she were its dam. BtUt^J^au 
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From the Muryland Star. 
Three men from Kent Island were fishiog ^^ Drom offLoTe 
Point, in ^bout*25 feet water, and having been there a conaidcr'^ 
able time without succesa, at length Hajcock^ one of the partj, 
felt something move his lino, and upon drawing it in, fnund thAt 
he had brought up a large earthen jugs s^nd his book> with tho 
bait, within it ; whioh being unable to ^xtricate^ he broke thm 
jug in pieces; when to hi& utter aurprijae and a^tonishmentf he 
discovered a larger catfish fourteen inches in lengthy which had 
been enveloped in the jug, and swallowed his hook with tho 
bait. It ut supposed the jug was lost from soiaie vessel^ au<l 
having settled at the bouom in a perpendicular aituadon^ the fish 
ejFilered it when small, and being attracted t^ soaiething^in it» c^ 
not being ab^e to find its way out, contUMied there until growa 
too large to get out at its mouth ; and the bait having acciden* 
tally fallen into it, was seized with avidity by the fish. The jug 
must have been a long time at the bottam, as there was very: . 
long grass, and several large oysters adhering to it. 
Attested by 

Thomas GoodhavD) 
Hugh Leoq, 
Jume 2^th^ \%\^ Solohok Hmcock* 

Mi|.iTAnT anecdote. 

At the battle of Dettingen, one of our most esteemed regi* 
^ments gave way on the first onset of the enemy, and every man 
retired with po small precipitation, a black trumpeter excepted^ 
who kept blowing his trumpet until he was surrounded by the 
enemy and taken. After an exchange of prisoners, he returned 
to England, where he was so much noticed, that the proprietors 
of both theatres gave him each a free benefit. The same regi- 
ment and^ the same black hero exhibited at Fontenoy J the for- 
mer regained their honor by astonishing acts of bravery, the lat- 
ter, in the height of the engagement, turned his white steed 
suddenly, and left the field. 

Being afterwards, befiire a court martial, ctesired to ieco<»Bil 
for a behaviour so ver? different from that which gained him sq^ 
much applause, he replied,— ^Reproach bad ma4e them desp^* 
rate, which, at that time (meaning the time of engagei^entj was 
not his Case. 

How far his reply may be just we do not say, but hl< cdnduct 
agreed with the general opinion — that few men, however in- 
trepid, have the 9ame proportion of courage at all times. 

Mu. Mcfg. 

PROGRESS OF THK Fmfi ARTS* 

Among the valuable discoveries almost daily made in thiai 
country, we notice an imptx>vement in the art of engraving* 
for which a patent has lately been issued. This improvement 
consists in a new method of etching the ornaments or end pie- 
ces of bank not^i, wh^ch, it ift md wiU grtatly.inci?e«Be the diffi- 

VOL, I. M 
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culty of counterfeiting them^ and at the same tiine« enable the 
most inexperienced eye with facility to distinguish between the 
real and cownterfeit note. This new mode of engraving was in- 
\ented by Mr. H. S Tanner of Philadelphia^ and a company 
has been formed in that city, in which he is concerned) for the 
pnrpose of executing every part of bank note plates with ele- 
gance and despatch. The specimen which we have seen certain- 
ly does th€ company much credit) and appears to us to possess 
a high degree of finish. It is contemplated) we are informed, 
tomake'the end pieces of all notes of a similar denomination ex- 
ac>ly unifoim, and those of different denominations with a slight 
degree of difference at one end) a circumstance which the mul- 
tiplicity of bank notes is said to render absolutely necessary to 
prevent the unwary from being imposed on. No person who 
does not devote himself to the study of this subject can possibly 
make himself snfficiently acquainted with the almost infinite va- 
riety of notes now in circulation to prevent his suffering from 
counterfeits. JV5j/. In, 



THANKSGIVING. 
A Sermon/ preached by the Rev. Dr. Blatchford, to the United Pres- 
byterian Congregations of Lansingburgh and Waterford, on the day of the 
late National Thanksgiving, April 13, 1815, has been sent us bj a friend, and 
perused with the highest interest. Nothing of the kind that we have seen 
of late is more excellent in its kind, and we earnestly recomme'nd it to the 
attention of our readers. To us it appears the efi'ect of a strange infatuatign, 
when Christians insist on the noise and tumult of a procession, and a milita- 
ry show, as proper demonstrations of national gratitude and thanksgiving to 
the Almighty ! And while we have learnt to make allowances for most dif- 
ferences of opinion, we are particularly tenacious of our own opinion in this 
matter. From the noise and confusion of processions and parades, with 
drams, trumpets, and the long train of et ceteras, we have gladly turned to 
the house of prayer, and listened to the songs of prakse and the exercises of 
Religion, as far better adapted to the solemn occasion. At least • we have, 
imagined this, ^hile peruaing the excellent Sermon before us, and we trust 
onr readers will indulge in similar feelings and reflections. The foUowiog 
extracts are all that we can find room for. 
** Thankfulness to God is a solemn diitif. 

This remark is intended to correct a mistake into which thousands are apt. 
to run : for multitudes, in all ages, have considered jdltys ^ thanksf^vin^, as 
seasons of feast'mg and carnal mirth. So the Israelites, when they had sacrifi- 
ced to their idols, sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play. This practice 
was consistent enough for idolaters, but it cannot be suitable for the wor- 
shippers of the true God. Christians should know better. True thankful- 
ness is immediately connected with humility. We are then most thankful, 
when we have upon our hearts the clearest perceptions of the divine charac- 
ter ; and every proper view of the glory of God and his perfections, will pro- 
dace that solemnity whic^ is characteristic of the duty. Thankfulness to 
C^od implies a aerioua recognition of his mercies, -with aU the drcvmstances 
tohich add lustre to them. ' ' 

O happy people of America ! ** Give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good !" 

♦ Published by Webster's and Skimer^Sy Albany, 
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Again consider the recent instance of Svine goodnesf in tuddetily, and tmex' 
pectedltf, changing the rage of -war into the tranqviUty of peace. 

This blessing" of heaven is prominent. Let us, that we may feci it, look at 
the evils of war, connected with the blessings of peace-— But where am I go- 
ing ? — Shall I trace back to the ongin of the war, and pronounce concemmg 
its policy, *nd its morality ; whether it'was just and necessary ? Shall I look 
at the manner in which it was conducted, and give my opinion of the wisdom 
of our plans and paints of operation ? Shall I look at its termination, and 
pronounce concerning the terms of peace, whether we have obtained the 
objects of so tremendous a conflict ? — No, I will not. • • • 

But thank God vfe have peace ! Yes, Brethren, we will thank God that we 
have peace. No longer does the hoarse trumpet call our legions to the em- 
battled plain — ^no longer does the loud cannon utter its roai* of destnictionr— 
Our troops are returning to the habitudes of social life — Our frontiers Kail 
their opponents as their friends, nor fear the deadly incursion ^ drive them 
fi\)m their homes by the flames of their own dwellings. — Ck>mmeroe is now 
flowing into its wonted channel — Our wharves are crowded with bu«y 
scenes j and whatever depressions we may yet feel, the goodness of God hath 
given an energy, an enterprize to our country, which we trust, wUl at length 
overcome the disadvantages of the present moment, and that we shall yet 
arise a praise in the midst of the whole eartli. May the guardian arm of 
Omnipotence surround us, and the pnesence of God be a glory in the midst 
of us ! We dread now no foreign foe : let us beware of ourselvefr— our own 
bad passions — ^the rancor of party zeal, and whatever may embitter our 
blessings and impair our felicity. Let us look for moral principle and diski- 
terested*|)atriotism in our rulers, aiid be at peace amongourselves. 

My Brethren, F have done. Upon these altars you offer your thanksgiving 
to God in the name of Jesus Christ, through whose righteousness and blood 
alone we have access to his throne. It is a righteous — a holy act : may God 
accept it at your hands, and whilst he records it in his remembrance, "Be ye 
for him," and not for .mother ; still bearing it upon your hearts, that thoee 
who love him keep his commandments." 



A TOUR THROUGH FRANCE. 

C Co9icluded from page S^.J 

While we had regarded, and conversed on the pompous mementos of. am- 
bition's fitful fever, in our way from Paris hither, the four fine bronze horses; 
taken by Bonaparte from Venice ; had contemplated with aching sight, the 
lofty pillar, in imitation of Trajan's, covered witli the detail of the usurper's 
victories, and, not unappropriately, those victories are engraved on the brass 
of the pieces of cannon he had taken : yet, with how much more mterest, 
and with what different feelings did our eyes rest on that saloon, to which 
poor Marie Antoinette gave the appellation of the " Saloon of Peace !" This 
was her favourite apartment ; and here, as Mr. Burke so elegantly remarks, I 
fancied I could see her ** Like the morning star, irradiating the sphere in 
which she moved." 

My aunt and I stood some time in mute contemplation, as we were shewn 
the staircase by which the mob entered in October, 1789, for the purpose of 
assassinating tlie Queen. " How do such subjects," said Ltidy Diana, tummg 
to my brother, "wean our wishes from the dangerous heights of greatness." 
She said no more : a tear trembled on the eye-lash of Henry, wnich, witJi 
mistaken shame, he dashed off, and affected a smile and shrug, which took 
no part in his real character. But when he turned from this spot, he, as well 
as ourselves, regarded, with a stoical and calm observation, the unparalleled 
extent of the grand gallery : it is two hundred and twenty-two feet long, 
thirty feet in breadth, and thirty-seven in height, and is lighted by seventeen 
wMdows ; the roof is painted with the martial exploits of Louis XIV. 

We inspected the opera-house ; it is on a magnificent scale, but to me 
there seems a gloomy heavy kind of splendid melancholy to hang over it \ 
por can all the smiling groups here represented, of Health, Plenty and Peace^ 
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cfaase acway a kM of weariness and prejudice whkli aU our party seemed to 
experience. The boxes appear dull and unsocial ; tUeir form is oval, and 
they are separated &om eacu other by vaulted sections. Daniel Defoe says : — 

** Wherever God erects a house of prayer, • 
** The Devil always builds a chapel there.** 

]|at our transition was irom the theatre to the chapel, and which is a su- 
perb mononient of the muni^cence of Louis XIV. : it wms finbhed in the 
year 1710. The jneceof marble which forms the altar^is the most rare and 
exquisite in its kind ever seen ; the orchestra is large enough to hold eighty 
persons. Wonderful to tell« tlus chapel has not suffered a auirle injury 
from the fury of the revolution, but remains in tlie same state as .when Louis 
XVI. and bis family used to fiv^uent it 

The library is detached from the palace : with how much interest did we 
turn over 4he leaves of a few books, wherein were little marginal notes and 
observxtiens in the band-writing of Louis and Marie Antoinette ! The 
4(iueen*s chief studies seem to have been Engli^ novels translated into 
French. 

We next visited the Park and Gardens : the latter are adorned with some 
very fine statues ; but all our interest was engrossed by the inspection of 
Great and Little Trianon. At the former h^ saw the superb study of Bona- 
parte; in it was pluced a costly sofa, covered witli white saUn, fringed with 
gold, and the letter N. multiplied, as one may say, in the roost conspicuous 
■»titations : this served the cUdevant conqueror of Europe for a seat ; but 
can we wonder at tliis ostentatious display of the letter N. on the sofa, when 
It was placed on the high altar of the church of Notre Dame, that ti?e PYench, 
even at their devotions, might have their thoughts occupied cuiiefiy with 
him f 

We were shewn the elegant toilette of Maria Louisa, of gold ! — Query, 
was not th» that famous gold toilette, of which we have l^eard so much, be- 
longing to Marie Antoinette ? We 'have been credibly informed, that it 
passed into* the. possession of the Ex -Empress Josephine, therefore, most 
likely it became an imperial donation in tJie hands of the usurper. 

Maria Louisa is exti'^nely popular liere, and her memoiy is cherislied 
with enthusiastic affection : all good wives cite her as a pattern of conjugal 
love : and let not this be wondered at ; her extreme youth, when first 
united to Bonaparte, warranted the opinion, tiiat her heart was totally dis- 
engaged : he was tlie fiither of her child, and to use the words of my £lvoui'- 
§te and noble poet :— 

" To her he might be gentlep^hss.** 

ilowever^he certainly was very lucky in his wives : to Josepliine lie owed 
. erery thing, a»d her gentleness and forbeai-ance deserved a better fate ; her 
servants now sincerely lament her, and speak of her as the best and most in- 
dulgent of mistresses. Excuse this digression ; and now I return to the 
Piok and Gardens of Versailles. 

The elegant pavillion of Maria Louisa, to which she and tlie little King of 
Kome took frequent excursions, rises like a fairy palace amidst the sylvan 
scene •• her boudoir and dressmg-rqom seem as if built and decorated by the 
hay>ds pf Genii and fairies. Here, the man, who seemed to delight only in 
scenes of war, would often retire, andvrepose from the toils of ambition, 
jamidst ti^ charms of conjugal and parental happiness ; and here^ we may 
imagine, that even hl-J turbulent ra'ind felt some moments of d(»nestic pka- 
tfure in the quiet society of his ^t-ife and cliild. 

Trianon was called in the twelfth century Triamum, and Louis XIV. 
purchased it of tlie Abbey of St. Genevieve, 1663. It has been called the 
" ftegion of Flowers,** from the profusion of those treasures of Flora, which 
abound in every part. 

It is not in the power of the pen to describe the beauties of Little Tria- 
oon : a charming temple, dedicated to Love, stands in the midst of artifi- 
cial rocks : a nsunber of cottages, now falling to pieces, prove the former 
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rural beauty of tlie scene, and mark the chantable diq)o$ition of the unfor- 
tunate and elegant female who planned the adorning of this delicious spot. 
The surrounding gardens are laid out in tlie true English style ; and the 
Lttle elegant pavilion, paved with marble, the farm ajnd mill, with the pic- 
turesque prospect of a country church, form an indescribable and interest- 
ing assemblage of objects, which to appreciate justly, it is requisite to be- 
hold. 

After viewing the beauties of Le Petit Trianon, we quitted Versailles, 
and where, perhaps, you. will think I have detained you too long. One even- 
ing last week, we all visited the Frescati, which is situated on the Boulevards, 
at the extremity of the Bue de la Lol Nothing can be more tastelully fitted 
up tlian this Uttla evening lounge ; the enti-ance is by a gallery, lined with 
mirrors, which leads into a square, and large building, where, from divers 
apartments, you are furnished with refreslunents : nothing is paid ibr en- 
trance, but it is expected that tlie visitors will take some ice, orgea% or 
sweetmeats ; and by the profits arising therefrom, the proprietors are ena- ' 
bled to keep up the expense of this place of amusement At the end of the 
principal walk in the garden, there are small pillars er^ted on each side, 
entwined with woodbine and passion flowers ; you next arrive at a beautifiil 
grotto ; the walks are ornamented, as well as lighted, by statues, each of 
which holds a lamp ^n its hand. The most faslaonable hour for visiting this 
place is at ten o'clock at night ; the amusement consists in chatting with 
the friends we meet, drinking lemonade, or eating ices : and this evening 
lounge seems lo be almost idolized by the Parisians. 

We had truly a treat last night, at one of the assemblies, hdd at the house 
of the learned and witty Baroness de St — ^1. It was, indeed, " The feast of 
• reason and the flow of soul." A small delightful concert was introduced, 
and gave a zest to the literary subjects which were continually started ; 
while they were so various, and introduced with such a peculiar grace and 
cheerfulness by the accomplished hostess, that the evening flew away with a 
celerity we never before experienced in any other circle in Paris : the kind- 
ness and hospitality of th'is lady are extreme ; imd this I need not tell you, as 
you often experienced their effects during her welcome stay in England. 
We have just received a card of invitation to one of her dinner parties/ 
which takes place in a fortnij^t. 

After mention of this admirable woman, this true mirror of female learning, 
my pen cannot descend to trace any thing of the frivolous and iltotley scenes 
of public amusement in Paris. Emilt. 



CaNTRASTED JOYS— A REAL FACT. 

The Rev. James Harvey was once rldit)^ in a stage coach with 
a gay young lady, who expatiated, in a very lively nnanner, upon 
the pleasures of the theatre. Indeed, (said she) I enjoy much 
happiness before I ^o* in anticipation ; and when I am there, my 
pleasure is inrlescribable ^ and the recollection of the scene af- 
fords me much happiness the following day." 

Mr. H. replied, " And is that all the happiness, madam, the 
theatre affords you t Is there not " one joy beside ?** Have you 
forg;otten tke hafifdnes* it will afford you in the hour of death T 

The youth, struck with the %ccne ^ eternity^ which opened 
to her imagination, was brought under genuine conviction of sin, 
and the vanity of fugitive amusement, and to participate in the 
solid pleasures of religion. The following hymn is predicated 
upon the above anecdote : 

How great my pleasures at the play * 
/ \ lady once was heard to say) 
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Anrntemcnt surely all divine! 

Be such amusements always mine. 

First, there's the joy I always know. 

Before the hour arrires to go ; 

And when Pm there — ^but who can say 

What are my raptures at the play ? 

Besides, the rare collected joy 

Next day affords me sweet employ. 

That may be true, (a friend replied) 

But is there not one joy beside ? 

You have not mention'd — tell me why. 

The joys of plays when call'd to die ?— ' 

Perhaps a thunderbolt from heaven 

Might then have less confusion given. 

The gay young lady felt the smart. 

Conviction seiz'd her wounded heart. 

No more she boasts her former joys, 

HeU^on now her thoughts employs ; 

False pleasures can no more amuse, 

Superior bliss she now pursues. 
O happy change ! she says, and tells you why, 
Belioion's jots TviU last -when called — to die. 

We copy the following lines from the Gentleman's Magazine for March. 
1758, and are persuaded that though they may not be new, they will yet 
be acceptable to every pious reader. 

A SOULOQUY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD. 

BY THE REV. MR. MOOBE OF CORNWALL. 

Struck with religious awe, and scdemn dread, 

I\ view these gloomy mansions of the dead : 

Around me tombs in mixt disorder rise, 

And in mute language teach me to be wise. 

Time was these ashes liv'd — a time must be 

When others thus may stand — and look at me ; 

Alarming thought 1 no wonder 'tis we dread 

C/er these uncomfortable vaults to tread, ' 

Where blended lie the aged and the young'. 

The rich and poor an undistinguished throng ; 

Death conquers all, and time's subduing hand - 

Nor topabs, nor jnarble-»statues can withstand. 

Mark yonder ashes in confusion spread f 
Compare earth's living tenants with her dead ! 
How striking the resemblance, yet how just! 
Once life and soul mfwrned this'mass of dust ; 
Around these bones now broken and decay'd. 
The streams of life in various channels play'd : 
Perhaps that skull so horrible to view 
Was some fair maicTs, ye Belles as fair as you ; 
These hollow sockets two bright orbs contain^, 
Where the hrves sported, and m triumph reign'd ; 
Here glowed the ^ps, there white as Parian stone. 
The teeth dispos'd in beauteous ord^ shone. 

Tins is life's gjoal — no farther can we view. 
Beyond it, all is wonderful and new ; 
O deign some courteous ghost / to let us know 
What we must shortly be, and you are now ! 
Sometimes you wain us of approaching fate. 
Why hide the knowledge of your present state ? 
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With joy '^^^ "^ tremWinj^y exj^re 

Th' imfaA" ^ph> ^^^ 7^^ <^an fear no more ? 

The /^^ ^ eloquence— its lectures teach 
In silen> ^o^^^i^ ^^^ divines can preneh ; 
Hear "^^^ ^^ ^*y* — y^ ^^^ ®^ ^'^y ^^*^ *• 
It sx^^ ^ you-— O. give it then your ear! 
Xt |as you lay all vanity aside, 
O hat a lecture this for human pride ! 

The clock strikes twelve-^how solemn is the sound ! 
|ark, how the strokes from hollow vaults rebound \ 
they bid us hasten to be wisc> sdid show 
How rapid in their coutse the minutes flow. 

See yonder yew — ^how high it lifts its head ! 
Around their gloomy shade the branches spread ! 
Old and decay'd, it still retains a grace 
And adds more solemn horror to the place. 

Whose tomb is this ? it says, 'tis .W^a'f.tomb, 
Pluck'dfrom the world in beauty's fairest uloom. 
Attend ye fair ! ye thoughtless, and ye gay ! 
For Jl£fra died upon her nuptial day ! ^ ' 

The grave, cold bridegroom ! clasp'd her in its arm*?, 
And file worm rioted upon her charms. . , 

In yonder tomb the old Jlvaro lies 
Once he was rich — the world esteemed him wise : 
Schemes unaccomplish'd laboured in his mind, , 
And all his thoughts were to the world confin'd ; 
Death came unlook'd ^r — from his grasping iumd* 
Down dropt his 6flj *i and mortgagei of lands. 

Beneath that sculptur'd pompous marble stone 
Lies youthful f^lorio, aged twenty'one / / 

Cropt like a flow'r, he wither'd in his bloom^ . . 
Tho* flatt'nng life had ppoinis*d years to come ; 
Ye silken sons ! ye Fiorio'a of the age 
Who tread m giddy maze life's flow'ry stage ! 
Mark here the end olman, in Florio see 
What you, and all the sons of earth shall be i 

There Ipw in dust the vain Hortenri9 lies 
Whose splendour once we view'd with envious eyes : 
Titles and arms his pompous marble grace. 
With a long hist'ry of his noble race ; 
Still after death his vanity survived, 
• And on his tomb all of Jhrtemio lives« 
Around me as I turn my wand'ring eyes, 
Unnumber'd g^ves in awful prospect rise. 
Whose ttonet say only when their o-umers died, 
\{ymmgy or aged^ and to whom allied. 
On others pompous epitapTiii axe spreiid 
In mem'ryof the virtues of the dead^^^ 
"Vain waste of praise ! since flatt'ring' or sinceiv 
The judgment day alone will miJce yjipeLLT. 
How silent is this little spot of gioiuid ! 
How melancholy looks eacli object round ! 
Here man dissolv'd in shattnrM nim lifes 
So fast a-sleep — as if no moie lo nse j 
'Tis strange to think how theae dead bones can Hvt', 
Leap mto form, and with new Iieat revive ! 
Or how this trodden earth to life shall wake, 
Know its old place, its former figure take ? 
But \^hence these fears ? when the last trumpet sounds 
Thro'.heav'n's expanse to earth's remotest bounds. 



The dead shall cptit these teiiemtnts of ck. 
And view again the long extinguished day*^ 
It must be so— the same Almighty poWr 
From dust who Ibrm'd us, can from dust reaU^ 
Chear'd with this plcasmg hope, I safely tnu 
Jehovah* 8 pow»r to raise me from the dttst, 
On his unfailing promises rdy. 
And all the horrors of the grave defy. 

LINES 

IVritten on the pataa^ of the Steam Boat VvvroTf, eah$ain Burner ^ from 
JVew-Fw* to Hartford, May 10, 1815. 
What galliot g^y, with silken streamers flym^ 
On thyfair wave, Connecticut, is plying ? 
Like Cleopatra's barge, stately she' moves 
Along thj^j^ads, thy banks,, thy fields and groves < 
With friendly prow thy gentie tides dividing. 
By unseen power on thy calm bosom gliding, 
No canvass swelling to tlie devious gUes, 
Nor laboring oars supply the want of sails : 
ImpellM alone by beam's resistless force, 
like Triton's ear she drives her even course* 
In gallant trim majestic, gracefully along 
She speeds, the wonder of the gazing throng. 

'Tis she ! 'tis PiyLToys.self— (Wmented oame^ 
Accept the sigh of homage to ^y fkme) 
'Tis PiM.Toif's Steam-Boat, swiftest, sliest, best. 
Where his unrivalPd genius stands confix— 
The Fulton opening to our eager sigh^ 
Filling each eye with new and strange delight^ 
She comes, a flying caravan of state. 
In rich convenience, eminently great ; 
All that the luxury of land ancods. 
Supply aKd variegate her sumptuous botvdsf 
All that our ease or health or wants demand^ 
Are promptly furnished by the ready handx 
Without fatigue our journey we pursue. 
Pleasure or business, or whate'r our view ; 
Safe from the rigors of our varying clime. 
As ease or pleasure prompts we pass the time i 
Nor storm nor calm impedes our rapid way* 
Thy laws, O Steam ! all elements obey* 

Then welcome, thou, thrice welcome to our tide, 
Fulton, the traveller's friend, Columbia's pride ; 
While distant climes shall long regard thy worth. 
More grateful Still, the land that gave thee birth— 
O master of the giant-might of steam. 
Shall hail thy genius as a gift supreme. 
And greet thy labors with the just applause 
Of general patronage and favoring laws. 
Connecticut, the arts and science friend 
Not slow to feel, nor tardy to commend, 
To sterling merit just, to genius tiue, 
Tlie public good kept steadilv in view 
Thy name, O Fulton, ever will respect. 
Thy works encourage and thy rights protect^ ' 
Thy benefits enhance, thy gifts encrease. 
And all tliy labors crown with the rich fruits ofpeace . 

CONNECTICUTENSIS 
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AMERICAN REGISTEa 

OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 

WathingUini Jtdy 11. 
Copy of a lettef from c^t^n Biddle to commodore Decatur, dated 
U. S. iloop Hornet, offTrUtan cT Acunhoy March 25, 1815. 

Sib— I have the honor to inform you, that on the morning' of the 23d inst. 
at half past ten, when about to anchor, off the north end of the island of 
Tristan d* Acunha, a sail was seen to the southward and eastward, steering 
to the westward, the wind fresh from the S. S. W. In a few minutes she had 
passed on to the westward so that we could not see her for the land. I im- 
mediately made sail to the westward, and shoKly after getting sight of her 
again, perceived her to bear up before the wind. I hove to for her to come 
down to us. When she had approached near, I fiUed the main topsaU, and 
continued to yaw the ship, while she continued to come down ; wearing oc* 
casionally to prevent her passing under our stem. At 1 40 P. M. being 
nearly within musket shot distance, she hauled her wind on the starboard 
tack, hoisted English colors, and fired a gun. We immediately luffed to, 
hoisted our ensign, and gave the enemy a broadside. 

The action being thus commenced, a quick and well directed fire wa$ 
kept up from this snip, the enemy gradually drifting nearer to us, when at 
Ih, 55m. he bore up, apparently toTun us on board. As soon as \ perceived 
he would certainly fall on board, I called the boarders so as to be ready to 
repel any attempt to board us. At the instant every officer and li^an repair- 
ed to the quarterdeck, where the two Vessels were coming in contact, and 
eagerly pressed toe to permit them to board the enemy : but this I would 
not permit, as it was evident from the commencerttintof the action that our 
fire was greatly superior both in quickness and in eflfect The enemy's bow- 
sprit came in between our main and mizen rigging. On our starboard side, 
nffbrding him an opportunity to board us, if silch was hU des^, but no at- 
tempt was made. There was a considerable swell on, and as the sea lifted 
us ahead, the enemy's bowsprit carried away our mizen shrouds, stem davits 
and spatdcer boom, and be hung upon our larboard quarter. At this mo- 
lOent an officer, who was afterwards recognised to be Mr, M'Donald, the 
first lieutenant, and the then commanding officer, called out that they had 
^surrendered. I directed the marines and mus^et-mcn to cease firing, and, 
i;fhile on the taffrail askmg if they had surrendered, I received a wound in 
the neck. 

The enemyJust then got clear of us, and his foremast and bowsprit being 
both gone, and perceiving us wearing to give him a fresh broadside, he again 
called out that he had surrendered. It was with difficulty I could. restrain 
my crew from firing into him again as he had certa'mly fired into us after 
surrendering. From the firing of the fifst gun, to the last time the enemy 
cried out he had surrendered, was exactly 22 minutes by the watch. She 
pfoved to be his B. M. brig Penguin, mounting siscteen 32 pound caironades, 
two long 12s, a 12 pound carronade on the topgallant forecastle, with swivels 
on the capstem and in the tops. She had a spare port forward, so as to fight 
both her long guns of a side. She sailed from England in September last, 
fihe was shorter upon deck than this ship by two feet, but she had a greater 
length of keel, grater breadth of beam, thicker sides, and higher bulwarks, 
than this ship, and was in all respects, a remarkably fine vessel of her class^ 

The enemy acknowledge a complement of 132 ; 12 of tliem supernumerary 
marines from the Medway, 74, received on board in consequence of their be- 
ing Ordered to cruise for the American privateer Young Wasp. They ac- 
knowledge, also, a loss of H killed and 28 wounded j but Mr. Mayo, who 
was in charge of the prize, assures me that the numbier of killed was oer- 
tairtly greater. Among the killed £1 Capt. Dickenson, who fell at the ^m^ 
of the iiction, and the boatswain ; among the wound-ed, is the second liea- 
tenant, purser, and two midshipmen. Each of the midshipmen lost a leg. 
We received on board in all, one hundred and eig^t persons, four of whon» 
have since dic4 of their woimds. Having removed the prisonors* and tito) 
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on board such provisions and stores as would be usefiil to us, I scuttled tlie 
Penguin, this morning, before daylight^ and she went down. As she was 
completely riddled by our shot, her foremast and bowsprit botli gone, and 
ber mainmast so crippled as to be incapable of being secured, it seemed un- 
advisable, at this distance from home, to attempt sending her to tlie U. States. 

This ship did not receive a single, round shot in her bull, nor any material 
wound in her spars ; the rigging and sails were very much cut ; but having 
bent a new suit of sails aiid Knotted and secured, our rigging, we are now 
completely ready in all respects, for any service. We were eight men short 
of complement, and had n'me upon the sick list the morning of the action. 

Enclosed is a list of killed and wounded. I lament to state tliat lieutenant 
Conner is woimded dangerously. ■ I feel great solicitude on his account, as 
he is an officer of much promise, and his loss would be a serious one to the 
service. 

It is a most pleasing part of my duty, to acquaint you that the conduct of 
lieuts. Conner and Newton, Mr. Mayo, acting lieut. Brownlow of themannes, 
sailing master Romney, and the ouier officers, seamen and marines I have 
tlie honor to command, was in the highest degree creditable to them, and 
calls for my warmest recommendation. 1 cannot, indeed, do justice to their 
jnprits. The satisfaction which was diffused throughout the ship when it * 
was ascertained that the stranger was an enemy's sloop of war, and the alac- 
rity With wliich every one repaired to quartei-s, fully assured me that their 
conduct in action would be marked with coolness and intrepidity. I have the 
honor to be, your obedient servant, J. BIDDLB. 



JVew-Tork, May 19, 1815. 
MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON. 

Sail/sd yesterday morning the U. S. squadron, under the command of com- 
modore Decatiu:, for tlie Mediterranean, consisting of—- 

Frigates Guerrigre, (Com. Decatui-'s flag ship) Captain Lewis ; Macedonian, 
Captain Jones ; Constellation, Capt. Gordon ; Sloop of wai* Ontario, Ci^t. 
Elliot J Brigs Epervier, Capt Downs ; Fire Fly,* Rogers ; Flambeau, Nichol- 
son ; Spark, Gamble ; Schs. Spitfire, Dallas ; and Torch, Chauncey. 

We understand the whole of the squadron are to rendezvous at Gibraltar, 
Wm. Shaler, esq. one of our commissioners appointed by our govemment to 
treat of peace with the Dey of Algiers, embarked on board of the Guerriere. 
When Commodore Decatur and Captain Jones got'mto the gig at the foot of * 
tlie battery, to go on board of their ships, the citizens gave them three hearty 
cheers as a farewell. Before they return, it is hoped they will effect a liber- 
iition of the captive Americans held in slavery by the Dey of Algiers and 
chastise the savage tyrant for the cruelties he has inflicted upon our coui^ 
tr}'men. ■■— 

jProm the BQston Gazette^ ofJu^tj 3. 
MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRO:^ SAILED. 

The squadron for the Mediterranean sailed yesterday, consisting (^ the 
following vessels, viz. 

Independence, 74, Com. Bainbridge, Capt. Crane; Sloop Erie, Captain 
Ridgely ; Brig Chippewa, Lt Com*dt Reid ; Sch'r. Lynx, Lieutenant Storer. 

The squadron has been detained some days past in conseqiience of the In> 
dependence having, been on trial, found rather crank with the heavy metal 
she had on board, which consisted of all 32 pounders — ^90 guns ; longg^s 
on tiie middle and lower dpck, and carronades on the upper. The lower 
deck g^tts were cast considerably heavier^ than those on the middle deck, 
and have been taken out, and their place lias been supplied by 24 pounders 
m lieu of the former, which change has lighted her about 50 tons-^The 
pilots left the squadron at half past 2 P. M. about 5 leagues fron^ the lig^t 
house, under a press of sail, standing to'the eastward, with a good breeze at 
W. N. W. The Independence outswled the remainder of the squadron, and 
• spared them her Ught sails. 

* This vessel, havinp sprung ber mast, pat back to Kew-Yoric, irhence she again sailed for 
jdieMeditetnuKaD oo the istli July. 
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NEW-YOBK CELEBRATION*. 

JVeW'Tork,Jufy6,l6l5. 

The thirty ninth Anniversary of our National Independence was celebrated 
•n Tuesday with the most lively demonstrations of joy. The firing of cart- 
•non and ringing- of l^lls ushered in the nujminff. The first brigade of artH- 
lery. Colonel Warner's regiment of horse artulerj'^ &c. under command of 
Brigadier-General Curtenius formed in the Park, in front of the city^hall, 
where the troops were reviewed . by Major-Generals Morton, Steddifbrd, 
Mapes, and Ward, accompanied by the Mayor and Common .Council, the 
Members of the Council of Appointment i several U. S. Officers, and the 
officers of the French frigate Hermione. The spectators were uncommonly 
numerous, and comprised a great part of the b«iutr and. fashion of the city. 
The appearance of the militia' was splendid. The differ^ht societies attach- 
ed to the two gfeat parties which divide the public, tgrteably to the arrange* 
ments published in this paper, walked in procession ; one to the Washings 
ton Hail, and the other to the Circus, to "hear the customary oration ; and in 
tiie evening the public eardens^the theatre, and every place of fashionable 
umusement^ were crowded. The day was uncommonly fine, and no material 
^iccident occurred to l&taen the general festivity. 

The Steam Frigate Fulton the first, went to sea, and returned in about 
8even^hour8, -after a cruize of which a nautical gentleman who was on board 
has furnished the following particulars : — 

. ** July 4th, at 10 minutes past nine, A. M. left the wharf at Corlear*s Hook, 
running over the tide, which is strong^ at this place than at any other in 
the neighborhood of New»York, at the rate of one and one fourth mile per 
hour. Seveoral gentlemen having arrived on board, who did not arrive pre- 
¥iou^ to leaving the wharf, put about, run across, passing near'Brooklyn, re- 
crot^sed^ passini^ ,neaf the Battery up the Hudson as far as Albany Ba^in 
where she . put ^bout at ten mmutes after ten. In proceeding for Sand|f 
Hook, run into the Kill tides near the residence of Gov. Tompkins, arrived 
at sea in three hours and eight minutes .; sent a boat aad brought a pilot on 
board that had piloted a brig. 

*' On our arrival at sea, the machinery was stopped, the hdm put to star- 
board, she went about until her head was towards New -York when the 
helm was righted. Returned to New-York in three hours and fifteen minutes, 
landing the Commissioners and other gentlemen at the Battery. Her hp^^ 
returning, she proceeded, and arrived at her birth at Corlaer's Hook at forty 
minutes after five ; having run the distance of at least forty five miles from 
Albany Basin to sea, and returning, in the short space of six hours and 
twenty-three minutes." 

The whole distance supposed to be run in the course of the eight hours 
and twenty-six minutes that she was under way, is fifty-three mUes, and a 
considerable part of that distance agamst tide, as she had no sail set. The 
wind, during the cruise, was for and against nearly balanced. We coidd 
not however, help noticing, that of many vessels coming tip from Sandy 
Hook, with the wind sometimes on the quarter and at other times abeam, 
but one held any way with her, a li^t flat sloop ; she however, was left at 
considerable distance astern. Not a single accident occurred on board to 
mar the pleasures of the day. 

ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Baltimore^ Juhf 5, 1815. . 
Yesterday the anniversary of American Independence was celebrated, in 
this city, in a style no less brilliant and interesting than novel. After the » 
day was ushered in by the usual firing of cannon, the nulitary, in handsome 
equipment and numbers, appeared under arms ; formed on Washington 
Square, and in Market and Gay-streets; and at half past ten o*clock maich- 
cd out to- Howard's Park, to the spot upon which is to be erected the first 
monument of national gratitude to the memory of the immortal Washington. 
The military were aecQinpaiued by an immense concourse of citizens and 
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strangers, and followed by the numerous and honorable fnttemity of nusons^ 
Baltimore never before exhibited such a vast assemblage of people, adorned 
by so mucli female beauty. ' Persons were present from all the neifbhoring* 
conntry and towns, to witness thie splendid spectacle On, reaching the ap« 
pointed place, the arrai>gements, previously published in the newspapers^ 
Vfore carj?ie(l into effect, with adignity and solemnity becomiag the occasion. 
Music, a salute of 39 guns, an megant and patriotic a4dress by James ▲..' 
Buchanan, Esq, and prayer, introduoed the ceremonjr of placing the comer 
stone of the )^ashington Monument which was periormed by the President 
of thus Managers, suded by Governor Winder and Colonel Howard, in masonic 
style. A grand salute of 100 p^ns &om Coknel Hams's regiment of artiUe*- 
ry, and three rounds firom the infantry, concluded the forms of the day. Th^ 
whole scene was characterized by harmony, cheerfulness, and regularity ; 
and we are rejoiced to add, that no accident, na disorder, occvured to iqar 
the joy prodqced by the occasion. ^al. 

We intended to iBsert the Bepoirts, Sec. of the Commitlfea in l^eyr-i^na^ 
incident to the liberal donation of the €ommon Conikotl, in this Number, hut 
they are necessarily deferred ; and in the meantiiiie, we gv^ the £ittawio|[ 
brief notice to our Readers. 

The Common Council of New-York, hare resoWed to appropriKti^ the «t- 
tcaisive building at present occupied as the Alms-house, situate in the rear «C 
tlie city hall, to the use of the several societies in that city ihstituted ibr 
the promotion of literature and the fine arts. It is contemplated to appro*- 
^riate tiie 3d floor, 260 feet in length, with an arched ceiUng, te be lighted 
mm above, for the casts, painting^, &c. belonging to the academy of finearts; 
the second floor, with tlie exception of the wings, to the accommodation of 
&;udder^ Museum of Natural History. The first floor to be suitably divi- 
ijfed, for the use of the City library. Historical Society, U.8. Military l%ilo* 
sophical Society, and New-York Literary and Philosophical Society, inclu- 
• ^ting a cabinet of mineralogy, models and drawings of machinery, utensils. 
See. appertaining toag^culture and the arts. The basement story to be con- 
verted into a chemical laboratory. 

' This liberal policy on the part of the Common Council, while it reflects 
credit upon its members, augurs auspiciously to the science and literature 
of out state. Ap^tusx 

^lERINOES. 

The number and grades of Sheep owned by gentlemen residing within one 
mile pf the centre of the town of Pittsfield, Mass. are ascertained to bo as 
follows :•— 
PuU blood Merinocs, - - - . 435 

15-I6th bloods, - - - ,. 388 

7-8th bloods, - - - ^ - 898 

3-4th bloods, - - - - - 2290 

5-8 bloods ----- irO 

1-2 bloods - - - - - - 3048 

1 l-4th bloods ----- 338 

* Conunon sheep, ----- 852 

Total number of Sheep, 8478! 

We congriatulate our countrymen upon the animating prospect which 
tkisinstanceof individual enterprise promises for the encouragement and 
support of American Mahufactures^^ subject upon which no true Amer- 
ican can be epld or indiflerentv^iSim, June^ 1815 

^eW'Tofrk, May T. 
On Monday last commenced the sale, by auction, of the Pews ill the new- 
Catholic Cathedral of St. Patrick. There are 195 Pews in the church, but 
only 77 were sold on that day, which brought 37,500 dollars. Twelve 
out of this number (vreraged 1000 dollars* 



NiMgMta Ft^uHer. BritiMhtam. #S 

Jr«Mfetii>jtt.*^We wfvejfesfiesday shown a wooden leg and foot^mftdeby 
d^itaiB Benjamin T. Adams, aA invalid at th* Marine Hospital, Cbarles- 
tovo. The sjOBiBetry appears perfect, and the points of tiie knee> uAtUk 
andtDOB are rciid»ed moi^aUe by tfural springs, s^ as to make them e%* 
trcaaely convenient in waling or sit^g. Several officers deprived of 
theiar natural kgs by the chances of war, have adopted those made by cap- 
taan Adams, and approve of thenu*— ^ot^ Pcu. . 

FROM MA6ARA. 
' On Tuesdsy hi«t, the Liu^of the Lake arrived off Fqri l^iagara, tnm. 
Backet's Harbor. Md jor prown, who oame in her, brought orders to the com- 
manding oflJLCtt on this station, for thetrocms which had left« andm^uch were 
pepariag to leave this place, for d^ierent ae8tiBation9> to return andcoi^uo 
here unta further ordm. In conseqMence of whioh the ItOth and 12th legL^ 
ments which had embaiked were landed. Tb(e 5th l^d proc6»kd too fir 
to be countermanded. The 4th had sailed for Sacket's Harbor before the 
<^6rs were received. The 16th has been ordered into port Niagara. The 
cause of thiE! movement is not certainly known. It is, however, probably 
occasioned by the ei:pectation of a w«r with the western Indians, who have 
lately manifested adi^>o8ition to renew hostilities. The Briti^ we under* 
stand, delay surrendering Mackinaw ; and the Indians are collecting a larg^ 
lorce in that vic>ni^» and threaten to take possession of that post as soon 
as the British leave it The new 3d and 5lJi regiments are expected here 
in a few days, from Sacket's Harbor. The detstination of these troops has 
been altered in consequence of threatening appearances to the westward. 
Major General Brown we understand is expected here soon. 

BvJfcUo Jtmmal 

TBS TAKXXSS IX TIAGnflA. 

J^orfiUc, Mag 26. ' 
The perseverance and aiterprise of our Northern l»<ethren, are equally 
only by their ingenuity in devising untried schemes of acquiring wealth. 
1^ sdiociiers liooina and HirMn, of Dartmouth, and sloop Fairplay, of 
Kidadelpfaia, have been for some di^ past drag^ng about the anchorage 
ground of the Briti^ squadron in Lynhaven Bay, for anchors, &c. and yes- 
terday came in with nine of those articles and four complete cables, one of 
which is apparently new. The finders had no difficulty in disposing of their 
acqui8iti6hs for a very handsome suml 

BRITISH LAW. 

An act to prevent Foreign Goods of certain descriptions being brought from 
the United States of Ameriea into Canada ; and to allow a greater quan- 
^^ pf Worsted Yam to be exported from Great Britain to Canada.— (5th 
April, 1815.) 

Whiuseas it is expedient that foreign goods and commodities not of the 
^(roWth of the territories of the United States of America, should not be 
brou^^t from the said territories by inland navigation or land carriage^ into 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, to the pr^udice of the trader 
carried on by sea from the United Kingdom to ti^e said provinces.-^Be it 
therefore ^lacted by the king's most excellent Mt^ty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lc^ds spiritual and temporid, and Commons in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
no goods or commodities whatsoever, except goods and commodities of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States of 
America, shall be brought from the territories of the said United States of 
America, by inland navigation or land carriage, mto the jprovinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, under the penalty of the forfeiture of the said goods or 
commodities, or the value thereof, together with the vessel or carriage in 
which the same shall be brought, to be sued for, &c. 
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Mmtrealt fCaruuhJ June IT. 
Fh)vijdence brings g^ood out of evil. One benefit resulting from tbe iilte 
unbM>py war is that the country people, who were too much indebted to the 
merchants and traders, have, in consequence of the plenty of money cineu- 
lated by the war, generally paid their debts, and are now more jndepcnd.- 
ent in their circumstances. Let them hereafter beware o^ the practice of 
anticipating their crops, by pui'chaaing merchandize on credit, to* be paid 
after harvest. • 

Capt. BlaokwelV brig Savage, arrived at Baltimore Jidy 20tb, informs, 
that, by a letter from Mr* Rose of Lisbon, to B^r. Telling of Madeira, it 
appeared t^at an Algerine frigate had been off the bar of lisbon, and had 
capt\^d 4 Americans, 2 Portuguese and 2 Dutch vessels ; the above men- 
tioned letter was dated about the 7th June. The brig Othello, Whiting-, 
which arrived on the 15th Jund, from Georgetown bound to Cadiz, but in 
consequence of having spoke an English vessel from Gibraltar, on the 5th 
inst in lat 39. 30 N., long. 25. 30 W. who informed him he was boarded by 
three Algerine Frigates off C3ipe St. Vincent a few days before. He, in conse * 
qu^ice, changed her original destination, and put mte Madeira to escape 
being captured by said cruisers. The capture of the Penguin by the ^omet, 
in the S. Seas, was in a letter to Mr. Penfold, of Madeira. The S. spoke 
going into the Roads of Funchal,brig Eugene, from Savannah. Distinguished 
attention and respect was paid to Mr. Cathcart, by the Governor of Madei- 
ra on his leaving tne Island -, granting privileges, and permitting his baggi^ 
to pass clear of custom-house forms and duties. 



AWFUL CONFLAGRATION. 

Extract of a letter addressed to a gentleman in this city, dated 

^ Richmond, July 17th. 
Last night, at Petersburgh, a iire broke out which raged until abqut two - 
thirds of ^e town wa» destroyed, say five hundred houses— the office of dis-> 
count and deposit; the tobacco ware-house and its contents, and themsrket- 
house, are included. The loss is immense, as, besides the buildingii,most of 
the property they contained, we are told,was coDSumed.-»PMaJ. h, Adv, 



EXCELLENT BRITISH REGULATIONS. 

The British government are already taking measures to put their ditband' 
ed soldiers in possession of the bounty lands, &c. promised them for their 
sei-vices in the late war, as appears by the following extract from ^.general, 
order of the Governor Generai of the Canadas, dated the 7th inst ; 

"Each soldier is to be allowed one hundred acres of land, and is to re- 
ceive his location from the siiperintendant, upon his being satisfied tha€ the 
claimant is of the character to. become a useful settler. He is to be placed 
on his lands ; the bovmdaries of which, and the conditions of his gi'ant,'are 
to be expressed in the ticket of location. It is to be cleai-ly t^nderatood that 
the lands held under these g^nts- cannot be alienated or disposed of, until 
the grantee shall have resided upon and cultivated a reasonable proportion 
of the same, for the space of three years. 

" Officers will be entitled to a ticket of location, in the first instance, for 
200 acres of land, upon condition that they cause a reasonable proportion 
of the same to be cultivated, and do not dispose of it until three years after 
the date of the ticket. 

** Officers and men are to receive provisions for themselves and families, 
in such proportions as sJialUhereafter be specified, for one year. 

* " Implements of husbandry and tools, will also be supplied to them 
in sufficient quantitieSj and ftther comforts, according to the necessities 
of the individu als ." 
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FOREIGN EVENTS. 

At such a time as the present, wljen the aspect of the political world ii 
so rapidly changing, we dare not presume to offer a hasty abstract of events 
to our readers; nor to suppose th*t my MoirrHLT Bftbospect of ours, 
could be so satisfactory as to have the most important public documents 
presented entire, with such articles of news, as seem best calculated to e9« 
hibit just views of the principal occurrences of the present times. What- 
ever of importance that shall occur, during the year, proper for insertion 
under this head, will be found noticed under that of Genibal Chuokologt, 
at the end of each Volume ; But, during the great contest that seems like- 
ly soon to engage attention in Europe, we shall endeavor to embrace tlie 
principal features in our selections. / 

CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
Extract from^ndnutes of Conferences of the pothers vho signed the Treaty 
' , of Paris. 

COKTEEENCE OP THE 12tH MAT, 1815. 

THIRD QUESTION. 

la it necessary to publish a new Declaration ? 

The observations which the committee have just presented, furnish the 
a»swer'to the last question which remains to be examined. 
It considers, , ' 

1. That the declaration of the 13th of March was dictated to the powers 
by reasons of such evident justice and such decided weight, that none of 
the sophistries by which it is pretended to be attacked, can at all affect it. 

2. That these reasons remain in all their force; and that the changes that 
have in fact occurred smce the declaration of the 13th of March, have pro- 
duced no alteration in the position of Bonaparte and of France with reg^ard 
to the allies. 

3. That the 9ffer to ratify the treaty of Paris, cannot on any account alter 
, the disposition of the allies 

Therefore, the committee are of opinion that it would be useless to pub- 
lish a new declaration. 

IHere follows the record of the adoption of the above report by all the pow- 
ers, and the signatures of their plenipotentiaries.] 



Plymouth, Eng. Jvne 3. 

London papers of the 1st say, that Bonaparte remained in Paris. No- 
thing was said of his departure for the army ; and the ceremony of the Champ 
de Mai, had been further postponed. Two frigates were prepared in France, 
with secret orders, ready to take off Bonaparte, and his family, in .case of 
extremity. 

Iiisurrections continue in the western and interior French departments. 

The msdls between England and France continue four times a week. 

All Bonaparte's anxiety appears to be to fortify Paris : and some of the 
batteries were calculated to batter down, as well as to defend the city. 

Admiral Hotham, has sailed with a squadron to take possession of Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe. 

Troops are continually embarking and sailing for the .Netherlands. 

The British Parliament had rejected the petition from Westminster on 
account of its indecorous language. 

The motion for an address to the Prince Regent, promisii^ the concur- 
rence of the House in effective measures to carry on the war against Bona- 
parte, was carried in the House of Commons, May 31st, by a mitjori^ of 
331 to 93; the largest number of members present which has been known 
for a long time. 

Lord CasUereagh officially informed the House that the troops which the 
Allies would bring into the field would exceed One Million. 
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Vienna, May 16.— We may expect ^vtsy montnt to receive the news of 
tbe entrance of our troops into Naples, ^d the surrender of Ancona. 

Dusseldorf, J»% 8.— Above 200,000 Russians are arrived on the Banks of 
the Rhine, and we wait eidy ibr the arrival of the Russian army of 250,000 
men, which is rapidly advancing; * iAaorder to begin the operatioiik. ' The 
events that may be expected wiU surpass every itm^ that has yet been seen. 

**I)unkirk and lisle had been declared by Bonaparte in a state of rebel- 
lion. 

- Meteobolooicai. ObsebvatiovS for June and July, Albany, Lat. 420 39^ N« 

We are indebted for the following' observations, to the politenesi^of ]>r. 
Eights, of this city, who keeps a Meteorological Journal, at the request of 
the Common Council. The accuracy of the records may be relied on. 

JUNE. 

The early part of the Month of June was remarkable for its coolness and 
moisture, and for the backwardness of the season generally— the latter part 
of the Month became more pleasant and warm — although the mornings and 
evenings, remained cool. 

The greatest degree of heat was on the 20th, the Mercury standing in the 
morrling 7 o'clock, 78°; at 3 P. M. 84^ and at 9 P. M. 76°. Wind W^ 
throughout the day. The lowest heat was on tlie 8th, the Mercury stand- 
ing at 7 A. M. 54P ; at3 P. M. 62°, andat 9P. M. 58°. Wind W. The 
medium range of the Barometer 29.70. Bain fell on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, 13th, 16th, 19th, 26th ; that on the 3rd accompanied with severe hail» 
wd that on the 13th fell in torrents. — ^The prevailing Winds in the fimt part 
of the Month, S. E. and S. and variable— in the latter part, W. and S. W. 

The diseases prevalent during the Month—Remittent and IntermiUent 
Fevers— Measles— Catarrhal A£^tions— Cough, and a few cases of Small* 
Pox. 

JULY. 

The month of July thus far (18th) has been uncommonly warm. " The 
greatest degree of Heat was on the 14th. The Mercury standing at 7 A. M. 
79P ; between 11 A. M. and 1 P. M. near 91°, and at 9 P. M. 82°. Wind 
during the day S. E. and S. The lowest degree of Heat was on the 4th. 
The Thermometer standing at 7 A. M. 62° ; 3 P. M, 72^ i at 9 P. M. 65**. 
WindW. andN. W.— Rain fell on the 1st, 3rd, 8th, lOth, 16th:— The prc- 
railing Winds^ W., S. and variable. Diseases prevalent this Month— Diar- 
rhsa— Dysentery— Remittentfever—Chola*aMorbus.^Measles—Grysipelas-»-« 
'Nettlerasb, and a few cases SmaU-JPox— The season in general healtiiy. 



Wathin§ritin €Hy, Jtme 30. 
METBORaLOQlCAL-^ime, 1815. 

Mean altitude for the month, 7^^.^ 

Wannest day, 22d 89. . 

Coldest, do. 8th 61. 

Hig^st temperature, 22d at 2, P. M. 97. 

Lowest do. 10th, at simrise, 50. 

WnrBS— North4, South 33^ E.2, W. 20, N. W. 4., S. W.4, S. % 5, Calm 18. 
Weather^— Clear, 63— Cloudy, 20-Rain, 7— Lightning and thunder, 5. 
Posi4iox--In shade on the north side of a house in F. street, 27 feet above 

the pavement 
Temperature of the public fountain in F. street on the 30th, 58. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZIVS* 
Msi SpAFFOftD, Sir— 

The great length of time that has elapsed since philoso* 
phers began to reason and to speculate on the nature of Light 
and Heat, and the deep interest which these enquiries have al* 
ways excited, furnish sufficient evidence of their importance 
in the estimation of the best informed. Science^ indeed^ is 
deeply interested in these enquiries, thou|;h th^ seem, to mt* 
l>y, at first view, as the mere offspring of idle curfesity. 

White reasoning on the nature^ and composition of U^ht« we 
are led to contemplate the Sun as the grtat source of light m 
our system ; s^mi while we naturally enquire of what tu^sionec 
U the Sun eomfioaedy our thoughts again return to contemplate 
that light and heat which it gives us. 

I do not suppose that by reasoning on this matter we 
shall ever find out much about the Sun, nor do I know that 
it is very important to us that we should; but we majr 
learn much about the nature and properties of light ara 
heat, and much that may be useful ji5 man. Did we know 
precisely, the distinction in nature between light and beat ; did 
we know whether they are properties of one substance, as I in* 
cline to believe, m* whether they are separate substances ;-— we 
should then know, much better than we now do, how to direct 
our efibrts for the production and management of two moet 
power^l agents^ in the economy of nature, and in the arts which 
have sprung from the ingenuity and exertions of man. 

As I do not design this paper for any higher destiny than ae 
a vehicle of occasional thoughts, I shall offer mine with the 
fireedom that they occur to me, and without any other induce- 
ment than a desire to give and to receive instruction. Shofdd 
these observations prompt others^ better qualified, to offer theirs 
to the public, my labor will have been well rewarded ;«-as k 
would be, should it only occasion thoughtful enquiry, and patient 
investigation, from which in time may spring light Upon light* 

If, In the spirit of meditation, I reason upon light, from what 
I know of its properties^ I can find nothing of substance or 
matter attached to it, any more than to sound. Light in eof 
quantity, may be trans >iiitted through space without any degree 
of visibility to my perceptions-^-«nd} mtler elher circuntslMMty 
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be made visibly at pleksire. If tbe greatest intensity of lights 
traflsTnh(ed through a medium fncapatrie of refraction, or of 
changing the direction of ita rays, be invisible to my eyes, I am 
authorised in aaying tbaty under these ckcumttances, light is 
not light, and of course cannot be a substance, but a property 
or quality of some substance. A perfect Yacuum, can occasion 
no refraction of the rays of li^ht ; and of course though the 
vhole light of the Sun be passmg through it, must remain per« 
I'ectly dlark. The refractive powers of the Tarioiia media 
through which the rays of the Sun pass, determine the differ- 
ent dej^rees of light that vrill be visible in those media, and that 
ivithout any reference to relative distances from that luminary. 

The question of the materiality of light, has given rise to 
much speculation about the substance of the Sun. Some, sap* ' 
' |yosing it certain that light is a substance^ thrown §tom the Sun, 
have given themselves great inquietude lest the supply, occa- 
sioned by this constant and great emission, should not be con- 
tinued ! Others have been weighing tbe rays of light, confident 
that light must have weight;— and some have been persuaded 
tteit they have actually determined tbe weight of the rays that 
have passed through spaces of certain dimensions ! 

Without undertaking to say, absolutely, that my opinion is 
better than those, I will venture to conjecture that the above 
opinions are erroneous* Suppose we try some little experi- 
^ments, in which we endeavor to forget all the prejudices of 
pre-conceived opinions. This Lens^ so coneentrates the ra^s 
of the Sun, that at the focal distance of S feet» it sets wood ox\ 
fire. Do you see bow the steam of the wood, before it appeaFs 
to blaze, shoots along the stream of heat and light toward the 
'lens ? This is intense heat, and it is also intense light. Try 
tbe same e^eperiment'by the light of the moon, and observe the 
action of the air through this microscope. Is light a sub- 
stance, now, in your opinion, issinng from radiant bodies, with 
immense velocity ? Try the burning of a cork, within a glaas 
receiver, exhausted by the air pump;— -and then try it in the 
open air. Suspend it by a delicate string, and witness the ef- 
fect J Can you weigh the rays of light in your scales, and, es- 
timating its continual waste from the Sun, determine the dura- 
tion of its light I Vain thought-— presumptuous, and profane I 
The works of <jod are not constructed on principles so impev- 
fect; but having a perfection and order and beauty above out 
comprehension, they are therefore, and solely on that account, 
'incomprehensible to us. -Let us not, then, presumptuously 
limit omnipotence by finite comprehension, and ascribe imper- 
fection to the works of Deity, by way of apology for our own 
•ignorance or incapacity. 

This long box is divided into three equal compartmentsy and 
the glass in one side of each, enables you to discover and com- 
pare the degrees of light within. The light of the lamp, ia 
^■^o 1 , at one end, thrown by a reflector through apertures in 
the- partitions, pripduccti neaiiy eqfual degrees of light within 
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£ach> while the tenrperatures are the same, and the air posses- 
sey the same degree of refractive power. But, varying the tem- 
peratures and refractive powers, the product of light is varied 
in proportion. By means of this Ihtle stove in the middle room, 
I have heated the air in it to 212^ of Fahrenheit, and of course 
deprived it of a large portion of its humidity, and refractive 
pow^r. Opening -the apertures, and throwing again the light 
through them, the middle room remains much darker than the 
other two. With this wire, | now pull an iron ball, which has 
been heated by lying tm the stove, into the vessel of water which 
stands beside it, covered with paper : — thV steam rises in curls, 
^— and see how visible the stream of light has become, till, now, 
the middle room is the bcfst illuminated of the three ! 

Such', Sir, are some of the experiments on which I foun^l 
tiie above conjectures, and which 1 bc^ leave to subniit to the 
consideration of your Readers. 

CUiRMONT 



FOR TUZ AMERICAN MAGAZIN£. 
Ma. SPAFFOld), I 

Sir— Uis well^ownto<:hemists, that the affinity between 
sulphuric acid and iron, is greater than that of th^, same acid and 
copper ; hence if iron be immersed in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, the acid wnH leai^ the copper and attach htelf to the iron, 
thereby forming tlie sulphate of iron or copperas. The copper 
will be precipitated in a meiaUiQform. I have by me some crys- 
tals of copperas formed in this way, and likewise the precipitated 
copper. 

But if to a solution of sulphate of iron pulverized verdigrise be 
added, which is said to be partly an oxyd, and partly a sub acetite 
of copper, a yellow oxyd of iron will be immediately precipitated, 
aod if proper qaantities of the ingredients be used, ^e superna- 
tent liquid will contain only the sulphate of copper, in which case 
it appears that the sulphuric acid forsakes the oxyd of iron to unite 
with the copper. Now if in these experiments the results be cot^ 
rect, it appears that, in the former the sulphuric acid leaves tte- 
copper, and unites with the iron ; and in the latter, that the same 
acid unites with the iron and forsakes the copper. Aoetite of cop« 
pef,or the crystalized verdigrise of the shops, has been used instead 
of the common verdigrise, with the same result, but what becomes of 
the acetic acid in either case I have not a^certdned. Accordiii|^ 
to Ihe doctrine of chemical affinity, if solutions ^f sulphate of irea 
smd acetite of copper be mixed, and they act upon each other, the 
result ought to be acetite of iron, and sulphate of copper. The 
latter was plainly discoverable by the introduction of polished iron, 
but an infusion of galls did not detect any acetite of iron, though 
there was a cppibus precipitation of a yellow oxyd of that metal. 
Perhaps some of your chemical cotretpomknts will give an expla-* 
BatiQ& on this subject. - ENQUIRER. 



?0^ T^ AMBRICA3T MAG^ZIKS. 

The Editor by pretentiog jt)ie enclosed excelkDMU^s^tioa of 
tfie &ct, that the geDeral tendency ofcurrents in the ocean is from 
jeast towuxls Uie west, lyill affbrd matter for speculation^ or pef • 
|ia];>s induce apme of his cor|*espond^nt|i to offer their thougbtt 
^hieh may make the subject still more plain. 

The letter i^ taken faropn the Dul#i Oorreopoo^ent. 

^^ ARTHUH- 

(CQP?) ^ 

^ XeptuW} St. John's tlosd^ A^^tigfia, June 29, 1809- * 
<<SfR— ^the enclosed letter,* pickejj up in a bottle, on the 
lfdndwa|rd {^t of the ^slaud of Martinique, pn the 18th April lastf 
iend9 to elucidate tHe state of the currents in the Atlantic Oceaiif 
i enclose it to yop, with a reqpest that you |vill be pleas^ to maJfM 
file circyimstapcey Immmto to Om Lords Coinmisfipners of the AidU 
inirality. 

*^ Tbe bottle appears to have been tbrown oyerboard )>y tho 
Princess Eli^beth Packet, gdng to the Brazils, on the <}th cC 
$eptember, lp08, inlat. U®. 45^ and long. 35^ anditm^sihaye 
|)een carried about ti^o thousand and tif enty miles in two huodred 
and twenty-four days, which gives nine fniles per ^, OH a wf»t 
fsourse. Iain, %c 

(Signed) ALEX.CCfCHRAN|:. 

«Hon,W. yf.foi^J* 

* Several letters were fefand in the bottle, yddieiiec| to indivi^idt* 
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*]rhe fi)llowing remarks on Jry^iriLE Dkciplirb are offered ifbr pttblieatioii, 
' with the hope that they may elicit some information from your friends aikL 
correspondents w)iq have the welfare of tiie risinn^ generation at lieart* 
The subject is of no ^mall importance, whetjier we ponsider it i^i its pre- 
sent application, or in its'future conise^uences on the mind, and influence 
on society in future ages^ ' 

During a period of inany years, the Legislatfire of the state of 
New York has been divising the means of widely ez^tendin^ thci 
l^essing c^ pu(>iic tnstrucdoh. With a zea| highly honorable, we 
|iave sei^ many of the members, in each stKceedinjg; Legislature, 
devoted to this obji^t ; and it is now well known tbat the pro^- 
tions by laif) for maintainifig common schools throughout t^s 
$tate, ar<^ most liberal. The object of the patrons of this T^wxh 
and of the llteglsla'tiire, has been, to bring pseful instruction wish* 
^ the rea^ of the most obscure in life, and to enabfe ^ the hidden 
ifeedsbf genius to recetye the benefits of cultif ation. With as 
iaucb humanity aa justice, they have ccm^nded that the difl^uskm 
ioi knowledge is the best means to preserve pur dvi^ and reli|gioiiB 
liberies ; imd id the cmly sure support of our constitution Mid 
government : th^t the encourageme^it of science, and the bring* 
mg it within the reach of all would elicit the talenu oif maof a 
youth, whose abilities would otherwise have reaiaioed in oseteas 
obscuHtyfpr the wiMf^m^nstphnng them into wiien. And 
that many who mt^htbecoine eminent^ uacfitf ip the diffhrost 
depanm^ncs of society, would be left to rise or sorely ta t^e^Ice 
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but one degree above the plants they cultivate^ for want of those 
provi&ions. 

$ut great aod useful as these bepefits n%ht be made to appear 
by a warm imagijnationy and correct i^asoping ip benevoknt plaiiA 
and plausible theoriesi yet they wii}| io a great measure prove abor« 
tive, where an injudicious mode of disciplmc is pursued, imd 
where the mind is not formed upon correct principles. That 
discipline in seminaries is necessavyt all wiU acknowledge ; but 
as it respects the method, principles, and extent of that discipline^ 
there h^ve beei^, and are still very diSerent, and probably many 
very incorrect notions held, both by teachers and pai*ents. 

RfoiDNifSs, has been contended for by some, as being absolute- 
ly necessary to restrain the volatilei to curb the passionate, to lead 
the wayward, and to tan^e the obstinate and tiie openly rebellious. 
Sy others it is contendedi that great tnildne^^^ persuadtm and 
lecturing are much the best. That ^' their little spirits should 
not be hroken by seveirltjr-" That harshness never impresiAs 
the mind {avoidably) either m the cause of virtue or science. That 
as the body is not in fault, corporal punishment should never bo 
inflicted. That the little whims of minors are too trifling to be 
no^ced in so serious a manner» when they have not acquired either 
the knowledge or experience, necessary to teach them that such 
practice^ are wipiig* 

Such are the pleas of thbs^ who contend for n'gidneasj and for 
mildne9$. Both cannot be right ; yet both aim to contend for thaf 
method which will best afiect the young mind. There is proba- 
bly truth and error in both of their systems. But it is evident^ 
that if cither of them are pursued as they profess, they will 
give the young subjects of their theories a bius that will lead then^ 
astray through life. 

I have frequently conversed with persons who have evidently 
received in their yoi|th, such a disgust of the processes of learn-* 
|ng, 1^ some injudicious treatment in both of these theories, that 
they have never been able to conquer their dislike or to cultivate 
aay branch of knowledge, either with pleasure or profit. Early 
impressjQps are not easily erased. The consequences have been 
that ignorancf^ and vulgarity have mafked their characters anf) 
ccmdtict in ii|ost of their actions* 

I fully iH'^ve that such case^ ipay have been caused both by 
the extfeifi«8 ^i seyerity , and of mU^ess. If the first acts on the 
mind, like an untimely frost, or an unkindly storm on vegetation^ 
destn^ing the buds, and breaking the branches, which might 
have borne fruit-^^he other, as often either nurses it with so much 
heat and moisture that it is suffocated with an abundance of nour- 
idiment ; or the weeds of ba^ pasfdons and evil tempers are 
thereby permitied to take ^uch deep root* that they prevent the 
plants frem ever^thrivingy so as to bear any ^ good fruit. The 
skilful f alienor knows well that unless his ground is kept free 
&om meds, his plants o^not thrive. They must be destroyed 
In the budy or it will be hi vain to root them up, when they havb 
oat-grewa bis plants. If they be permitted to grow together tl»y 
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ihnst then be both rooted out, and the ground planted anew. But 
with youth there is but one spring, and " if the spring put forth no 
*« blossoms in summer, there will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
» fruit : so if youth be imfirofierly cultivated^ manhood will be 
*< contemptible and old age miserable." 

To obviate the difficulties of being strictly rigid^ and vfeakit/ 
tnildy is the wish of the writer. That there are many difficulties 
in both of these sjrstems he knows from' experience, having had 
to contend with the effects of injudicious treatment of youth, in a 
* %ay the most disagreeable. With these observations he would 
propose the following queries. 

1 . What plan of education will best serve to dcvclope the facul- 
ties of the mind and implant a love of science for its own sake ^ 

2. In what cases should corporal punishment be inflicted ? 
S. What the means, hmv to be used, and to what extent ? 
The more the first is accomplished by the talents of the teacher, 

the less need will there be of harsh means. But it often happens 
In the exercise of necessary correction, for cases of mischief) 
deception, obstinacy, and rebellion, that the worst of tempers, 
Which, until then, have lain dormant, will break out into open re- 
sistance and furious rage. In such cases there appears to be m 
lindfeniable necessity of their being promptly subdued ; this leads 
to consequences, which were not intended, nor expected at the 
commencement; The child smarts through his own folly, obsti- 
nacy and resistance; and smarting thus, flees to a fond parent, 
before whom he spreads his complaints in the most piteous manner, 
with every extenuation and palliative possible ; and always very 
careful to leave out the real cause of the grievance. The parent 
in tenderness, feels hurt with the^ child's complaint ; judges and 
condemns without farther examination, and exclaims — cruelty ! 
The first ebullitions of temper having subsided, the subject be- 
comes a standing topic for tea-table -chat. The story loses noth- 
ing of its imponance by being thus told ; slander and recrimina- 
tion follow, and these produce real injuries, both to the peace of 
mind, and the character of the parties concerned : all of which 
might have been prevented by timely nipping the bud of unruly 
passions and evil tempers. 

It is to be wished that the answers to the proposed queries 
may be applicable, not so much to select seminaries^ where opu- 
^ lence and ease are most prominent features ; with such the dlffi-' 
eulties are of a different nature ; but to those institutions, where 
the mass is necessarily of a mixed and heterogeneous nature.— 
Wheye numbers are necessary to make up the scanty pittance of 
the tutor, who undertakes the thankless office of weeding and cul- 
tivating, in general a sterile soil ; often not naturally bad, but 
made so by improper management. Where the plans of the tutor 
are thwarted by the parents and low associations; where the tutor, 
in short, is employed for the same reasons as we employ a labourer 
to saw wood ; viz : hard work, and low wages, for a drudgery the 
most insufferable. 
If any of your correspondents should have had thoughts on 
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these subjects, and especitHy if they have had experience, their in- 
formattQii may be of great service both to the parent and teacher, 
and may enable them to prevent those .common causes of school 
complaints. 

Many useful hints might be gathered from the pleasing account 
of the benevolent views of the celebrated and virtuous Francis de 
Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, both for the parent and tutor. It 
appears by the memoir of that amiable man and acute judge of 
human nature, that when he entered upon the duties of preceptor 
to the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, in 1 689, he found the first 
haughty, imperious and passionate ; and of the most untractable 
disposition. That he was exceedingly fond of voluptuous plea- 
sures ; naturally stern, barbarous and tyrannical. It was appr»» 
bended, should he attain the age of maturity, that he would be the 
scourge of mankind. He died in the year 177:?. •♦Instead of 
" adopting a painful train of arguments, Fenelon ordered, when 
<^ any of those passions were in agitation, that '"his studies and 
« amusements should be immediately 'suspended ; that the most 
v^ ' profound silence, and an air of the deepest melancholy should be 
*< mainudned by all who approached him. The prince finding 
" himself thus avoided and considered as unworthy of attention, 
f< always grew weary of solitude, acknowledged hi& fault, reques- 
f < ted forgiveness^ and endeavored again to conciliate esteem and 
it favor. Fenelon ever received his humiliation with complacen- 
" cy, and then took opportunities of representing the unhappy 
(< effect of such violent passions, both on himself and on those 
^^ around him. 

" In his system of education, every measure appeared the effect 
*« of accident. He laid down no regular hours of study, yet every 
*' hour and every place ]«rere made subservient to improvement and 
" instrucdon. At dinner, at play, riding, walking, or in company, 
<' his curiosity was continually excited by casual hints, and judi- 
V clous remarks were introduced in the course of the most desul- 
« tory conversation. These hints led to questions and explana- 
<< tions. His pupil's studies were generally engaged in at his 
" own request. In short by the power of education, Fenelon 
u transformed his pupil ; rendered him from the haughtiest, the 
« most humble, from the most ungovernable, the most easy 
^( of control, and from the most passionate and furious, the meek- 
^ est of mankind. On any accident or situation, which was either 
« calculated to correct a foible, or to recommend any particular 
<< virtue, Fenelon wrote a tale, a fable, or a dialogue,'* and thus 
impressed their minds by the application. 

Though private instructors, and heads of families might 
take many useful hints from his practice, yet it would be impossi* 
ble to pursue his plan in a large company of children, whose tem- 
pers and dispositions are as various, almost, as their countenan- 
ces ; whose domestic treatment would thwart the good intended 
by such measures, and convert the proposed remedy into a sub- 
ject of public ridicule. JUVATUM. 
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VABMEKB CL€B, 

Of Dutchess and Cohimfaia Coanties« in the state tiflifewJfMk. 
To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Sir, 

The following inEDrmation respecting^ the FarmerU Cludf is 
respectfuily offered for your Magazine* 

Several gentlemen residing in the counties of Dutchess and 
Columhia, determined last winter to endeavor to establish an 
agricultural association* Although an attempt of the kind had 
heeirmade in each of those counties without success, it was still 
hoped that the great advantages which might be derived frOm a 
well regulated institution of this nature, would induce such a 
number of formers to become members as would render ift re* 
spectable and useful. The difficulty of coiiducting business^ 
where members are widely separated, induced the founders of 
this institution lo limit it to the two counties above named.-— 
Should the friends of agriculture in the adjoining counties, how- 
ever, be disposed to co-operate, it would be readily extended to 
them ; and the inhabitants of Greene and Ulster counties, would 
find it nearly as convenient as one expressly established for 
those counties. It was also deemed expedient to confine the 
objects of this institution to the improvement of our system of 
husbandry, including the raising of cattle, and live stock of eve- 
ry description ; and for that purpose it is intended that pre- 
miums shall be annually awarded in such a manner as may be 
found most beneficial, and in such sums as the funds may allow- 
Much good has arisen from the competition excited by pre- 
miums, wherever agricultural associations have been instituted* 
They have been found of great public udlity in Great Britain, 
where they have been greatly encouraged and extended ; and 
a very respectable one at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, which also 
embraces raanufuctures, has already rendered itself worthy of the 
highest commendation* We hope that among uff many experi- 
ments will be made, the results of which, together with the in- 
formation that several are now able to furnish, will affi>rd a mass 
of highly useful knowledge. Public exhibitions of fine stock, 
create an honorable emulation among farmers, and the recor- 
ding of successful modes of agriculture, enables others to at- 
tempt the like. The meeting together of persons engaged in 
the same pursuit, enables them to obtain from each other a great 
d^al of valuable information. And as all political discussions 
are to be banished from the Farmer's Club, it is hoped that 
their meetings will be a source of agreeable recreation, as well 
as being beneficial to the members. The Officers, at present, 
are a President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. Per- 
sons are admitted on the recommendatbn of a member, with 
the consent of the society. Honorary members may also bo 
chosen by a majority of the Club. It is proposed to alter tho 
rules at the next meeting, so as Co have a Vice President in eacli 
county, where there shall be sectional meetings. Committeoa 
of correspondence, and such others as may be necessary, will 
also be appointed* 
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The tmtnbeH maj beeometomfntitbrt fut prfc«dfttot wiUumt 
anjr other cbarj^ than the anntiat sofascriptmi. Those who «fe 
not members are to pay each one eighth of the value of the pre<* 
9^1111 for which they wish to b^oMe competitors; 

Such ia an outline ^ftkie' object aod intentions of those wto' 
have associated tinder the denohiinatton of the Farmer's Clnby 
of Dutchess and Cohiitibia; They will bie* happy to receive is- 
^formation on agricoltural subjects frotn any quarteri They also 
indulge the hope that a very OHYMdendiJe addition fo the list of 
-members will be made next aiitimm, firom among tUm wealthy 
-and enterprising fiarmers of this section of the state,' and fiaoer 
themselves that the Institution Iritl beso<:dndJKted as to reo^ 
their labors not obly advauugeoiis to the membersi but usefifl 
to the community at large. L. « 

CBlttoUfia County fjiui^. $9 t9\9. 

To the Editor of the AkietUmt Ma^aztnie. 

As you have taken upOn yourself to be an instruetOi' of tii^ 
public,* it is to be espectedthat you wHl^emiit any hidivMual c£ 
that public, to propose to you.questions like that which follows* 
What is the full extent of the meaning of the term elegant T 
I propose this qiiestion because I heat' it every day used with- 
out being able to ascertsdn what those who use it mean bv iU ot 
Whether' ^ith them it has any meaning at all. Sdmetltnes it- 
seems to be used for 6eauii/ui^&i bihcrkl6rgrandy and at Othei*s 
toTjine : and tor what at others, no one, it is presumed can teU* 
.We often hear it said that F— -^ has a most elegant fuce f ths^ 
the falls of Niagara are a most elegafit object } that Miss B* 
* wears a most eifc^-flw^ n^^dne? on hei* hat; and I notic^g sinc# 
lieard a lady observe, that she had a most elegant tub of butter. 
Besides, we everyday, and every evening, heai^ of elegant Weath* 
er, and elegant evenings, — t'lease, sir, to inform yoUr readers* 
what you believe to be the meaning of ihe word, and how it is to 
be distinguished frcnn beautiful, grdndy and ^ne ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

• Not exactly, but that A Subscriber may have the same opportuiii^ ta 
instruct as to be instructed, we offer his inquiries to our readers, amongit 
whom, it is to be hoped, there may be some one who can give th* demd 
i!l(brmktion. Ba. 

\ 'CBB9I 

To theEdUot qf the jdmetictm Ma^guzine, 

SIl^ i 

You have undoubtedly often witnessed the ezperunent of 
producmg fire, by rubbing two pieces of wood against each other. 
It is a &dftiliar experiment, and it has also been said that it wma 
practised by the Indigenes when first visited by Europeans. I 
nave often heard the question started, HowU this fre fir oducedf 
Some have said by friction alone, which others have denied : and 
no conjecture, that I have ever beard of^ seems to have beeb ge- 
nerally received 1^ the learned and rejecting, as offering a lads* 

O 
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rfiuctoriy retiatn fot atf tftrct tfriOQcivMiidiiHliy. ' I-hatetiften.^ied 
'tb&fmoess, aiidhaiTe'dw^yB'^cceededbmk wkh i^ttces of 8oft 
-.svooiM either consHlerabiy ^proasaod op^iH or so sofk^and spaagy 
that it would rub up into. little >blbttrsil«aTbg arlificial tandes, 
uM ft rotigh mvabu^Oi. :iS|^ters<o{ ehoslMit and iiodeny or cfaes- 
^aKitttand ^>rhitQ eeaat*y from old fence-raibii ha^re given roe iii4& 
-wth le5» labor than any other vobd that; IbkYO tried. 
I.- Hms it' ever occurred .to you that the sfitfe^ in this ptdcess, i» 
iprodtiec^ by mere coinprefiftion and condenaaftion of air ? Exactly 
^en the 'Same principVe a« in the: condeo6in|f«pparatfta aav becoin« 
•flng^ {iretty coiniBon fear gettbg fire by a.qotok compretision of at- 
lUDapherio ai^? Wid> a iittie tube and apiaioQi we force the air 
no yield its caloric^ and in auch quantities as to ignite the spunk 
or tinder, which we place in readinesS) to receive and retain it in 
a burning state. In like manner^ may it not be, that the air in 
the interstices and small cavities of the wood^ yields its caloric by 
pressnre and condettHation^tiilby degrees the surfaces in contact 
become partially charred, more combustible, and at last take fire I 
Sholild/yourthtok theae^ew lobeervations worth the attenlion of 
^QTittaders,- irie^ae offer them to their consideration. C. 



. ^ , To the Editor of the jimerican Magazine', 

.' Having lately returned from a long tour through the micldle ^ncl 
TV^stcm distrkts of ihU Statc^ I have been often surprjxed at the 
relations that have been given me of what are called " Honey 
J^e^s" In many places it; tlie counties west of the Hudson, pro- 
ceetlihg from Newburgh and Kingston to the Susquehanna, I 
liearj the inhabitants speak of Honey t>ews as having frequently 
occQvred of late, and of theii apprehensions for the effect on th# 
crops of grain* Returning, by another route, I have heard of a 
few instances of Lhiii lingular, and to me, unaccountable phenome- 
lion. Descending the Hudson, a few days since, I was informed 
by an intelligent gentleman from Ulstei' county, that great 
appj;)ejh^u^ion^. were entertained by many for the crops of 
grain l^'tiTO that Honey Dews are by no means a very rare occur- 
r^nqe in the country where he resides, though generally supposed 
^ have an h)jurious efiect on the crops^ particularly of wheat and 
l>ye« So ignorant was I of this occurrence, that I do not recollect 
cvetcto have heard it named before f and since my return to this 
city, having eagerly enquired of oeiperal persons, from whom I ex- 
pected immediate sadsiactionf and w^th little aucctfls, I write to 
request the opinion of any of your scientific readers. Whatiis 
Hpney Dew; and what is known of its occuriiDDoe, and effects on 
vegetation I From tiie interest which I feel- in these eBquirie% 
pmmptedionly by cm iosityt I may suppose .that excited by ideal 
4f immediats pecuniary into res t^ joined, perhaps^ by the same cu- 
ticjfflity, to be very great : and as I saw your Magazine in the hands 
• of a good many of the people on my abovcmcntidncd tour, I offer 
these hasty remarks for its pagesk Since i be^an to write, a friend^ 
to'ixkom I mentioned my iatentioD^iias bmtight toe aa article on 
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^le saift^ subject, which he says wat ]MibHsh«d in the New«Yotlc* 
Mftgazin#,in july, 1791. I ^seiidyou this vM/dt^ also^ and hofi^: 
youifiU publifth^them both. 

During mytoup, I fretinentlf heard it ethserved by ther^imieri^ 
thftt^#^^ wera aiippssed to ise aometineB eocationedr by the 
ilotiey O^w f andciw gentienum from Ulster county asauf^cdinr 
thiA there W8& every apf>earaiicci ^ a. blight ippen many fielda of 
gtiin ia/hlrfteigbourh^od thb aeasmi, where the H^ney Dewa^ 
have been oncomaaanly frequpnt and copiout. H. * 

JVew-iYorkj July^ 1815. 

FUDx TUX intwwroaf xa«az;i^. . 

If «ll thfi phcnoifoena-oC natitvc weve faithfuUy reg^teted, bosidefi the ffft* 
tiafoctkmres^litiDgio tbepubUo fropaa a^vel ralataona, niUaral hUtory would 
receive importan/L additions. 

On the Ifiithday or the last month, I was surveying in the woods about 
a mile west from Hudson's river, and eighty miles nortih of the city of New-- 
Tork. At noon, the sky being perfect^ clear, and the sun shining hot, I re-> 
marked tkat the \tf bolt ibreat gUgtened ia a HMKUier not lest unpomiaon tftuoL 
beautifiiL* 

I atfifft imag^ntd it occasioned by either ra|n or d^w, tiU^ upon a mo* 
ment's re^tion, J found it could not be the former} as there wa^ not a^ 
cloud to he seen, nor the latter, as it must long before have disappeared in' 
a day so warm and serene. Some of the company declared they had ob« 
served similar appearances Before, and called k honey-dew. Every green 
Itef on tbetre«s, as wd) as those ^at wen dry under oer fiset^ were covoh 
ed with a sabitance perfectly tran^aren^ aed ia taste not inferior to disi 
solved augar-candy* Wec^dnot refrain con^ually drawing the foliage 
between our lips to taste a syjup thus fresh from heaven.^ 

' The preceding night had been clear and still, and a small southern breeze^ 
blew all the morning. It is probable tliat this modem manna would have been'^ 
dlsfcemible by the taste in the morning, but it was not noticed tiltlbe heat? 
of the meridian sun inspissated and g^e it the appearance of an elegant 
vaniii^ 

I have seen accounts of this phznomenon in the Connecticut ne^paper^ 
which determine its extension above an hundred miles— perhaps it has c6* 
vered a considerable part of North-America. When it is iconsideited' thai 
every leaf of every tree, and each blade of grass upon the thousand hills ef 
an extensive country wasperfecliy candied over with the purest sogal*, pii? 
piUb to the toivsh, visible to the eye^ and poignant upon the palate* tbd 
quantity muat base b^en pipdigious. . ]^ ^ 

. June, 1791. , 

To the Mditor if the American Magazine* 
I send you the IbHowHig extract, and wish to see it preserved 
in your miscelhiny. It rs so long since I hare had it in my poa-r 
session, that I have entirely forgotten the source from whichl^ 
4f lived it* 

AodusT, U15. CLERIUS*.. 

DEVOTION. 
BkvotiiI^, considered simply in itself, is an intcrcoucse be* 
twlxt ua and Gbn, bptwixt the supreme, s^lf-existent, inconceiv- 
able SpuiiT, which formed and preserves the Universe, apd ^at 
pWticular Spirit) with which| for awful reasons, he hatli wnia- 
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\$i ^portl6n of ma%Hr Open, earth, that we>^ mM. It U a viteot 
^s in which thoioul diveist^iq^lf of \>utwani things, ^ie^ limey 
heaven, and pours forth all its wants, wishes* hopes, foarsi guiH» 
(tf pkatorea, into the hosoitn of an AUnifhty Ftiend, 

ThoQjth this devotii^ft, in iu first stagta m^ \m a wearnome 
or insipul exercise, fet this arises merely from the depravitjr of 
hatnte, and of our paastohs. A little habit will ottrcome this ce* 
liictance When yoo hare &irlf entered opi your jottmeyt ^ the 
ways of this wisdom will l)e waf s of pleasantness, and idl itapatkit 
peace." 

True derodon, doubtless, requires a considerable degree of 
abstractiop from the world. Henoe too many of modem Chris- 
tians treat it as a vision: Hence many inodem writers have little' 
of its unction. But it glows in the scriptures. It warms us in 
tint fethers. It burned in isn Austin, and in many other of thooe 
persecuted martyrs, who are now with God. That we bear little 
^f this tru^ devotion, is not wonderful. It makes i)0 noise ix\ th% 
circl9% pf the learned, or of the elegant Under an heap of world- 
}f oares, we Mmothrr the lovely inbnt, and will not let it breathe. 
Vanity, ambition, pleasure, avarice, quench the celestial fire. 
Atid these, alas I are too much the Ood of mortals. Ever smoe 
the world began^ yrriters have been amusing usonlj with sha^fows 
pf this piety, instead of giving its .fo^/Zfind tubstqnce, Superstition 
hss plaped it in opinions, ceremonies, austerities, pilgrimages, 
persecution, an august temple or splendid imagery,' which had 
Httle connection with sentiment or spirit. Enthusiasm has swel- 
Ibd with unnatural conceptions, and obtruded a spurious offspring 
^ the world, instead of this engaging Child of reason and truth ; , 
whilst tl^e li|ke-warnfi have rented in a few outward duties, which 
have had no vigor, and, as they sprung not from the heart> never 
4ntQred tbie temple of the \Most High, 

Real piety is of a very different, and a niucb more animated na- 
ture. It looks up to Gon, sees| hears,"fecls hini, in every event, 
in every vicissitude, |h all places, in all seasons, and upon all oc- 
lesions. It is tteory vivified by eicperience. Jt is faith, aubttan* 
tiated by mental enjoyment It is heayen transplanted injk> the 
llumanbq^om. It is th^ radiance of the divinity, warming and 
enckcling man. It is afiiritual sense, gratified by afrirituat sensar 
tions. Without this all ceremonies are efficacious.— Books, pray- 
ers, sacraments, and meditations, are but a body without a soul, 
a statue withbht ahimation. 

' That man is capable of such an interco^rse with his AfAi^sIt, 
there are many lilting witnesses to prove. Without having rc- 
cbiirse to the visions of fanaticks, or \^p dreams g€ euthusiasts^it 
may be proved to spring from natural' and philosophical causes. 
God is a Spirit ; so is the mind. Bodies can have i|itercQur&e ; 90 
can souls. When minds are in an aafimUatktg state of purity, 
they have tinipn with their Maksr. this was the bliss of Pant- 
dise, Sin interrupted, and holiness must restor^^ ft. To A soul, 
thu^ disposed, the CtiBAToiicommunicates himself, in a ihanner' 
wWthJs 45 Insensible to the natural eye, as the falling of dewsj 



%VLt xM kst ftfitihiii^ to kt t^ret pewen, than that is to tege* 
ttttkm. -^ 

Tbo prt^iire S<iint» ate detcnbuig tkis when they speak of 
4heir transpbrts. David lelt it, when he longed for God, as the 
halt pantetb after the neater brooks. St. Paul knew it, when he 
|;loried in his tribulations. It was embodied in biro, when he was 
carried up into the third heavens, and heard things, in>possiblo 
to be uttered. St. Stephen was filled witbit, when he saw the 
l^eavens , open, and prayed for his murderers* By it, martyrs 
were supported, when they Were stoned, and sawed asunder^—* 
And until we feel it in our^elve^j we shall never fully know how 
gracious the Loan is. 

If yon can acquire this spiritual abstraction, you m^Y take con9« 
fort in a hope of a blissful eternity. It will be of little moment, 
what is yonr lot on earth, or what the distin^ishing vicissitudes 
pf your life. Prosperity, or adversity, health or sickness, honor 
i» disgrace, acottage or a crown, will all be so many instruments 
of glory. The whole creation will become a temple. E^ry 
event and every object will lead your mind to God ; and in his 
greatness and perfections, you will insensibly lose the littleness, 
the glare and tinsel of all human things. 

If J wished only to set off your fiereon to the greatest adviAtage, 
I would recommend tAU true aublime of religion. It gives a plea- 
sing serenity to the countenance, and a cheerfulness to the spirits 
beyond the reach of art, or the power of affectation. It commu- 
nicates a real transport to the mind, which dissipation mimicks 
only for a moment; a sweetness to the disposition, and a lu9tre 
to the manners, which all the airs of modem politeness study 
but in vain. Easy in yourself, it will make you in perfect good 
kumour.wit^ the world $ and when you are diffusing happiness 
around you, you will only be dealing out the broken fragments 
tiiat remain aAer you have eaten. 

THE SHIP UVE OAK, BLOWN UP. 

We have ireceived, from an intelligent correspondent on Long 
Island, a very interesting account of this melancholy occurrence, 
of which he was an eye witness, but at too late a date for this 
number of the Magazine. The Live Oak was bound' to New- 
York, from L^ith, with a cargo consisting of dry goods, 96 
pipes gin, and 108 casks of gun-powder. Wben about 10 miles 
off Long Island, on Tuesday the 1 Ith July, the wind fresh from 
the southward, she was perceived to be on fire in her run, and 
immediately her officers pronounced it impossible to stop the 
progress of the flames : The crew instantly left her in the boats, 
and soon reached the shore in the town of Southampton, the 
ship drifting directly after them, in a fearful blaze of fire. She 
struck on the bar, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and 
burnt until 1 o'clock on Wednesday morning, when she blew 
^p with a tremendousw explosion that seemed to shake the 
|;round like an earthquake. 

Many pieces vpf her timbers were thrown on shore, at the 
dislaiiGe of near 3 miles^ urith sexend hundred j^eaof ^uck 
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and qtb$r obths^ scattered akn^ th« aboi^ whire OM tf her 
anchors has also b«en found) about a quarter of a mile froi» tlie 
^hip. .The ^easd^ kis sakU itai ««iied i^r the/ Captm^ Y«r- 
iMdd YarreUy xkt Boanoke) Nortli4^aiioUM^ . * - *i 

UDTTER FRpM. A BETUENBD FlWEJfCH £111^604^?. 

Fr9m a London Magazine ofJanmanfy 1815. 

' SIR,— It is now just two-and-twcnty years since I quitted France, laden 
With arms and baggage but with very Kttle money ; for those gentien^, tiic 
Jacobins, todk care te s^p me of alLI luid. I- often made an effort to re- 
turn, and to prove to those who governed, as well aa tatheic ministers, tl»^ 
Iqevef ha)d b^n ^way « but I must forst found iny pro«fs on pecuniae i^eiP^- 
Nothing is so difficult to be proved as what a man says who is not worth A 
halfpenny. I could, Iwas sure, never make my proofs clear to these gen- 
tlemen, for I was maintained on the list of the emigrants. At length, by the 
greatest luck in the world, I wa® invalided, and struck oflj on the first of 
March, by his Majesty the Emperor of all the Bussias, in coDJcmctioii wi^ 
his Majesty the Emperor of Anstri^ hi& Mi^ty the King of Prussia^ and the 
Frisce Regent of ^ogl^d,>^ho wished t9 coi^du^t all things in proper form. 
It waa tun^. without doubt ; for I waaju^t on the point of being struck o^ 
the list of the living, by reason of the extreme misery to which the reversion 
of my property to national property had reduced me. I returned then in the 
packet to my native country on the 15lh of April, quite overjoyed, as you 
may well believe, ai^ I was no^ long before I saw Paris, the place of mf 
ualJvity. 

* . I foun4 the city i](iuch ifX^pTQv^d Jn embellishmentSp I must say; audi 
think tlie produce of what I possessed formerly contributed to add to i^ts, 
IJeauty, and to raise those new monuments on the ruins of the ancient ones. 
I am fend of architecture, it is a fine art, and is pleasing to the eye of taste: 
but it had cost us dear. The facials, f have nothing left to live on ; and in 
the nidst of the holdetft desigtis, in the midst of new raised maricets, we 
are noit a bit better fed. I eannot, therefore, hut feel tr^ tnelancholv sfi I 
contemplate the diffefent oi^er^, Ionic, I>ori^c, miiced, &c. which \ find mvl« 
tiplled every where, as well as the bridges, which have certainly a fine efiect. 
over the ^ine. 

I had once a very good house near t]ie ancient Chatelet : my first care 
^as to walk that way, to cast a glance as I went alonff. We do not pay for 
looking, as the sajri^g is. But how surprised was I to find, instead of my 
house, a fine fountaun I throwing its clear waters to an immense height wijbb^ 
ia most agreeable murmur. I confess at ^r»t I sbed a few tears at th» 
change, and recollected that in this place of clear water, I had dispensed my. 
wine of Cliambertin and Champaign. However^ as I reflected that this foun- 
tain must be very nsefttl to the hackney coachmen of the neighborhood, for 
all the ceoks in the quarter to wash tiieir ssdlads in, and tor idl the inhabi- 
tants to drink,4 considered the public »terest, and dried my eyes with tfm 
conselaticn. I then washed my finco, awi k^ the hoUaw of n^y ha?\d took a 
few drops of this water tp drinl^ and to whicJi I fancied 1 had some right : I 
foi)pd it venr good, but in the present state of n\y stomaph it was too cold.. 
I retired, ?tfter having examined for a moment the column of this fountain. 
It is surmounted by a beautifi4 Goddess which I did not w*dl recollect: ! 
fdimd her legs rather too Ibng ; but that is not a-scriiBtts feult ;«-divine'fbr»s 
certainly do not tescmble human &vms. Xhjs great essentiai in a foonlaia is 
clear wat^r. 

.While Iwas thu^ gszii^ on tl^ wredf of 9^y.fQf7|^ef .prc^serty, I w^t to, 
the rue St Honore, where I had once a small house, which,! used tolet^^ 
furoished, and .where I fancied, perhaps, I might now lodge intogmto. ^vS">' 
Sff, instead of my hquse 1 found a fine street '^irhich led to the gardens er^c 
Xirail]|pi6s. Vbi openiog, m^e ia i^ 8<^f line, I Uniiul extremely ^/ttm^ 



Dl»t belp, tionKrettr; Mg^thig my house^ wl^di htidifbeiai' left me hy a MRl 
aunt who tenderly loved me. I wished I could |)at tee ray titmse standngr, 
though H mig^ have bdsn.m tb^ pfosiesiidn «f a^truiffiar. I sQlbmitted my- 
Hielf, however^ to' theintere»t of the public^ i^m^ ere «a ibnid of fineitnets av 
tttciy ure of fountains ; I recollected also, that<tiiiie cbestv^jw 6li things ; but 
l^hich according to my ideas, seems to destroy, peculiariv qokk In revoki. 
tions, where eTe«y one is occuf&ed with the veeoieratiqn or AMiftklnd, and the 
i^pMektidnofthieifpHsuid principles of pblloM>^]r. ^ 

' Icwas not less dispoised, natwithstanding my vexations, to>go and retuMt 
tiisjiks^tis 6od for myhuppy letdfn into the fine ft^Rgdom of l^^anoei^l^ 
mrhieh I have ahray^ -prefetvcd'^e liveliest affection ; a iMMAdefKMt WIneh'X 
inherit fh>m niy aneestd^s : tlibycMite^xinded a little ^HttpebAearthe^ttKik 
bf St. Chai^le^ r in this tAidpbl are stterred sev^al of my relatkMi^ alid it is^U- 
led vfiih little Blonuments which attest their publie ixiA private virCufis. I 
4rentt6 the chapel, my liM»ayt filled ^iviliisen^nents c^ilialp^. Wdl, the 
Slritpel has dis^peared f and you will never guess, ^ir, by Whlit it'has beeit 
<replaced-^by a qbf s hdl6l rxx)Ulddcaw5e<j9elievetny eves. I W4sf«60lved» 
however, to see what-a sot's hole was. I saw it was a place for smoking and 
«wearit)g ; and I examined it no fapther, but made a mental pfayer aikl de^ 
parted to the ThuilleHes. I oouM ikuu^iri^scndn ifiy^U&t^ asl beh^ these 
beautifiil walks, which are the prid^ Qf t^e country and an honor to the arts. 
The place appeared to me more charming than ever, in thinking that it vr%» 
nowinhiibiW by thi\t nubk f^m'ly which Provide noe had rtcalled lo gtjvem 
this delib'ht.tul pputitry. Wlie5 I tliought of lUe long suiFding of our nilcrs 
t soon f Ji'^t my own ; and since every gootl FfeQchmaa owes his life lo his 
"•king, be owes bim mlao his ibrtime when eiigtnciejj :qpq^uire. 1 renoofieed my ' 
wealth With cbesa-foliitss t nor can we, according- to my ideas, pay too dearly 
•for o(Ut* ckJiverarvce fiom that horde of banditti who have desolated France 
lor five-:ind-tweiity years, in making new streets, raising fine fountAins^ an A 
speak iTig alwsiys of telicitTj glory j ^randcur^ &e. so willing la rhetoric to pay 
compliments to hun^ain ibiiy* 

Em«7nb BE St. H— - 

■4 PftWW 

I ANECDOnSS OF ILLU8TB10US FEMALES. 

^ ABCH nUCHESS 70SEPHA, SIXTH DAUOHTE^ OF TB£ EXPRESS 9U.1UA THERESA. , 

Thiayoimg Udy^ who was emiBei>t* for her beauty, sweetnesa fifrnt^utcrst 
i^nd the univer3al love of all who loMew her, met her death in a naMmertim 
fno^t singular and affecting. 

On the Bth of September^ 1767, she was betrothed to the King of Naples* 
and was aleady treated as a crowned head. Her elder sister, the Arch-Duoh^ 
ess Jane, formerly betrothed talum» had not long been consi^ed to the tomb, 
a|id th« custom of the Empress, in visiting the burial place oi her husband and 
daughter was well known : she requested the Princess Josepha to accompany 
her, for the la^t time, and perfotm lier devotions at the tomb of her fiither 
and sister before she quitted Austria. The young Queen expressed an ex- 
traordinary repugnance, but tlie Empreiss persisted. When she got into the 
coach which was to convey her thither, she burst into teai^s, and while in the 
vault, she was taken with a dreadful siiivering. On her return home she was 
seized with the small-pox, and died ; ii^ected, no doubt, with the putridity . 
from the cdfiin 6i the {Impress Maria, late Princess of P^ma» who died of 
that disorder, and whose body it was found impossible to embalm. It is said 
that Maria Caroline, afterwards Queen of Naples, shewed^ the greatest repug- 
nance at marrymg- a prince, whose alliance, she declared, waa faital to the 
Austrian family. , 

***— ^ ... •• 

wtiriFiici}, commss ov vrtmttiAht. 

This pattern of conjugal Section, was the means of her husband*8 escape, 
when he was committea to the tower in 1716 ; and when she heatd of hif 
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frtfttatiii^tfysee her, she caaie to LoBdan, frtai her ctwmtty itu'wlf rtrj 
though the tQow was then so deop thftt not » tUge coach coiiki Bu^ 
aad even the post was stopped. 

On her arriYal in town, she * heard with jo]r» that the wives pf those 
condemned to death, had penaission the evening befinre to take their Ust &re« 
wdl of their uafiMPtunate husbaiids. Lady Nithiadale r^>aired to the tower» 
kaning on her two waiting maids, her face covered with a handkerchief 
and Uwking the living image of despair. As soon as she arrived in the 
apartment where her lord was confined, she persuaded him, as he waa o€ 
tha same height as herself to changie oiotfaes^ and to go ou^in the same 
manner as she bad gxwe in: sba add^l, that he would find a carriage which 
would convey him to the baidEs of the Thames, where a boat lay in waitini^ 
tluU Would take him on board a vessel bauad for France. The stratagem 
.sucoeedod. Lord Kithiidale made his escape, and arrived at three o'cmck 
the next morning at Calais. In two or three haurs after^ the prisoner was 
ordered to prepare for death^ but the meaaengw ^Mas not a litUa.surpriaed 
to find a woman instead of a man in the apartment. The afiair soon took 
wing, and the lieutenant of the tower consulted thai court to know what waa 
to be done with Lady Nithtsdate s he was ordered to ftX her instantly «kt li-> 
berty, but she refiised to go out tiU she was provided with clothing suita^ 
ble to her sex. She soon af tea joined her husband in Franca. 



XADAVS sir aoco^a. 

Tills lady was equaUr celebrated for the charms of her person, tlie street- 
ness of her temper, an^er great literarv fame.' Bom without any extraor-, 
dinary taknts. Ijie wonB. was astonished at the patience and courage of a 
female, who, by dint of study and application, resolved to become a poet^ 
Madame du Boccage however, had no occasion to fly to such a resource to 
gain admiration ; she was much more sure of charming by the graces of her 
pe»on and the excellence of her heart, than bv those poems, the best of 
which were deficient in natural ease, and shewed a studied and heavy mah* 
ner of composing. She was wealthy, and it was in her power to have coUec- 
*ted together all the learned and wil^y int^aris, and to have formed 1^ society 
from the literati From what then, in so amiable and good a woman, could 
have arisen this mistake of talent, but the love of fame, so prevalent in the 
breasts of many mortals ? Voltaire received Madame du Boccage, on her re- 
turn from England, at his country seat ; and crowned her with a wreath of 
laurel, white he had been tormenting himself idl the day to make two or 
three couplets in her praise. Supper was served up, no verses yet made, 
and the author of the Henriadey in despair, called for laurel, and formed the 
crown, which, as lie placed it on her head, lie violated the rites of hospitali- 
Xji by a flprimacc he made behind her back, and formed with his fingers the 
figure of a pair of iioms. Yet was this good woman so blinded by her vani- 
ty, as to take all his burlesque, inflated praise, and pantomimic ceremony,, 
as sterling truth, and sincere veneration of her gp*eat abilities ! 



BBXABKABLX tUSTANCl Of STAOl EFFSCT. 

In the year XfS2^ the famous David Ross had; during the Christmas holi- 
days, been playing the character of Gtorgd BamrvcU, and .Mrs. Pritchard 
that of Milioood, Dr. Uarrowby, one the physifcians belonging to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, told Ross, that three days after, he was sent far hy 
a young gentleman in Great St Helens, apprentice to a very opulent mer- 
chant He fbimd him very ill of a fever. The nurse told the Doctor that 
his patient frequently sighed bitterly, and she was sure he had something on 
%is mind. After much mtreaty oti the part of the physician, the vouth con- 
i^ed he had something which lay vety heavy on his heart, but that he had 
rather die than divulge it ; as, if known, it would be his certain ruin. Tht 
Doctor assured him, that if he would confide it to him, he would do all in 
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his power to serre him, and that the wcret, iffce desired it, should be buried 
in his breast, or only told to those who could be able and willing to relieve 
iiim. 

'After some subsequent conversation, he told the doctor, tiiat he was se- 
cond son to a gentleman of good fortune in Hertfordshire, and that he had 
made an improper acquaintance with the mistress of an East India captain, 
then Abroad. That in one year he should be out of his time; and he had 
been entrusted with cash, drafts, and notes to a considerable amount, front 
. which he had purloined two hundred pounds. That three nights before, aa 
he was at the play of Geatg^ BamweU^ he was so l<m:ibly struck, that he had 
not known a naomenf s <piiet since. The doctor asked where his lather Was > 
He relied, that he expected him there every moment^ as his master had 
sent ror him as sOon as he was taken so very Ul. The doctor desired the 
young g^tleman to make himself easy, as he would undertake, with his 
father, to make up matters; and in order to set the mind of his patient en- 
tirely at ease, he told him if his father would not advance the money b^ 
Would. 

On the arrival of the father, the doctor took him into an adjoining room> 
and explained the cause of his son's illness. With tears in his ejres, the old 
gentleman ^ve liim a thousand thanks, and immediately went to his ban« 
ker's for the money, while the doctor returned to his patient, and told him 
every thing would be settled to his satbfaction in a few minutes. When the 
father returned, he put the two hundred pounds into the hands of his son* 
and /an affecting scene followed of tears and embraces between the parent and 
the child. The son soon recovered, broke off a connection which had nearly 
proived so fatal to him, and became in time, by his attention to business, one 
of the most opulent merchants in the city. 

He was always punctual in bis attendance at the benefit of Mr. Boss ; who, 
though he never knew the name of his benefactor, constantly on that oeca* 
sion received in the morning a note sealed up, containing ten guineas, and 
the following words : — 

. " A tribute of gratitude from one who was higlily obliged, and saved frran 
ruin, by seeing Mr. Uoss*s performance o^ Barnwell** 

mimmm \ 

South or Frattce. — ^The following observations of a late Traveller in the 
^outh of France, occur in his remarks on the great characters which that- 
country has pifoduced. The name of Gassini, will awaken great recollections 
in the minds of readers for many ages yet to come. And it is interesting 
to mdst minds to accompany recent travellers in their notices of great men, 
and the scenes of great events. £o. 

Great fnen of the countiry. ^This Country has given birth to a number of 
celebrated men. Cassirii, and the two Maraldis, his nephews, were natives 
Of it. Tliey all belonged to Perinaldo. John Dominicus Cassirii was the 
restorer of astronomy in France, as Gallileo was that of Italy, and Coperni- 
cus of Germany. It may not be uninteresting to mention some circumstan- 
ces of the life and works of this celebrated astronomer. He was born in 
1625, and after having finished his studies at Genoa, he devoted himself en* 
tJ^ly to astronomy. He had made such progress in this science, that he 
was choseix pi-ofessor of it in the university of Bologna, before he was twen- 
ty-five years of age. During his residence in that toWn, he traced his fa- 
mous Meridian. By means of this admirable invention, the diurnal course 
of the sun could be observed, as he approached or retired from the zenith of 
the town. He bestowed such unremitting attention on this subject, that a 
celebrated astronomer could not help exclaiming— he was more than human* 
In consequence of the observations he made on this meridian, he published 
more correct tables of the sun than any tliat had appeared before that time. * 
He determined the parallax of that planet, established the theory of the com- 
ets, and discovered four of the five satellites of Saturn -. in short, there was 

VOL. I. ^ P 
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no branch of this sublime acktice, in which he was not profiituidljr skilled. 
His celestial occupations, howerer, did not prevent him froih attending' to 
terrestrial objects. The inundations of the Po caused frequent disputes 
between the inhabitants of Bologna and Ferrara. He regulated them to 
thesatisikction of both towns, asld was in consequeiKe made by them super- 
intendant of tliat river. 

Louis XrV. wbo was ambitious of every kind of g^ory, wishe^ to draixr 
Casaini into France, and accordingly ordered Colbert to write to hmi. CasU 
sini, repiied to this invitation, tbat he could not accept the honour that was 
intended him, without the consent of the Pope^ and the senate of Bologna. 

The king supposing he coukl not succeed oa the«e terms, requested theia 
to allow him to resii& a few years in France, which was granted. 

Cassini arrived at Pans in 1669, and was received by Louis in the same man« 
ner that Sosigenes, when he was called to Rome to reform the Calendar of 
Numa, had been received by Cxsar. Some^ears afterwards the Pope and 
senate of Bologna demanded ius return with considerable warmth : bat 
Colbert disputed their authority with as much, and had the satisfaction of 
succeeding. Cassini married soon after, which • was very agreeable to the 
king, who had the politeness to say to him, he was very happy to see hbn 
become a Frenchman for life. 

He pre^bcted in presence of the royal family, the cmu^e of the fa- 
mous comet of 1680. He made a similar prediction at Rome in the pre- 
sence of Queen Christina, with respect to the comet of 1664. Both of them 
followed, ^e course he had traced. 

Towards the latter part of his life, he lost his sight. The sameinisfortune 
happened to the cel^rated Galileo. This made Fontenelle say, in the true 
spirit of' fable, that these great men, who had nuide so many celestial dis- 
coveries, resembled Tiresias, who became blind in consequence of having 
seen some secret of the gods. He died in 1712» aged ST years, without 
disease, without pain. His only infirmity was his loss of sight His mind 
resembled his body. His temper waft equal and mild, and never ruffled by 
those fretiul irritations, which are the mSst painful, and most incurable of 
diseases. 

There are still some families of his name in the country. In the church 
of Perinaldo there is a large picture, representing the souls in purgattwy, 
of wliich he made a present to his country in lj563. The date is on the lower 
part of it. He was at that time professor at Bologna. 



DiAMowrs. — " The larg^est diamond ever known in the world is one be- 
longing to the Queen of Portugal which was found in Brazil ; it is still un- 
cut ; it weighs 1,680 carats. This great gem must be worth 5,644,800/. 
sterling. The famous diamond ^ich adorns the sceptre of the Emperor of 
Russia, under tlie eagle at the top of it, weighs 779 carats, and is worth 
. 4,854,728/. although it hardly cost 150,000?. This diamond was one of the 
eyes of an idol, in the island of Ser'mgham, in the Carnatlc. A French 
grenadier, who had deserted from their Indian service, contrived so as to 
become one of the priests of the idol, from which he had the opportunity 
to steal ita eye ; he escaped from thence to Madras. A captain of a ship 
bought it for 20,000 rupees ; afterwatds a Jew gave about 18,000/. for it ; jit 
last a Greek merchant offered it for sale at Amsterdam in 1766, antt the 
Uussian Prince £)rloff made this acquisition for the Empress of Russia. The 
next diamond is that of the Great Mogul, and is cut in rose ; it weighs 
279 carats, and is worth, being cut, 622,728/. Tavemicr states it 
weighed, when rough, 793 carats; if so, its loss by cutting was 
very trifibg. Another diamond of the ' Queen of Portugal,^ which 
weighs 215 carats, is very fine, and is worth, at least, 369*800 guineas. 
^The diamond which belonged to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, now to the 
Emperor of Germany, weighs 193^ carats, but it has somewhat of a cjtrou 
hue ; and.it is worth at least 109,250 guineas. Teveniier mentioned having" 
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seen a dikmond at Golconda, weighing' 242^^ carats, for whidi he offered 
400,000 rupees, but could hot procure it under 500,000, about 62,500/. 
The diamond called the " Pitt," m* '* Regent," weighs IS6| carats, and is 
considered worth about 208,333 guineas, although it did "not cost above half 
that value. The diamond, called the '* Pigot," weighs 47i carats, and Is 
an extremely fine one ; it was disposed of by the Pigot Family in 1800, by 
lotter}', for 22,000/. which exceeds its value, according to Jcfferles's mddt 
of calpulation. 



LITERARY JSTOTIGE. 

TRE AMEmCAN HISTORIANv 

Since the lamented decease of the venerable R*VMS AY, it is announced 
through the Charleston papers that he had» before his death, completed an 
UNIVERSAL fflSTORY, which he was about to have offered to the Ameri- 
can public, from whom there can be no doubt but it will now meet a favora- 
ble reception, not the less favorable because its author is no more. The fol- 
lowing annunciation of the work, probably intended for immediate publica- 
tion, has been found among the Doctor's papers, and will explain the extent 
and character of this interesting work : 

<< NOW, REABT Fe& lens PBSSS, 

^ A Scries of Mstorical Volttmes, -wfUchy when Jbuahei}, mil atrume the title ef 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY AMERICANISED ; 

OB ^ . 

AN HISTOKltAL YIZW OF VflB WOSIV, 

^rom the earliest records to the 19th century y -with a partictUar rrfirence to 
the state of society , Idterature^^ReUgum, and form of Government in ^ Uni- 
ted States of Ainerica. 

Br DAVID RAMSAY, M. D. t 
"Life is so short, and time so valuable, that it Vcre happy for us, if all greal 
woi^ were reduced to their quintessence." 

Sm WnitAit JoJtes. 
•* The Asiatic part of this Work contains a general view of the antedilu- 
vian — of the g^eral deluge — of the re-settlement of the Globe after that 
event — of the primitive postdiluvian nations, which were formed in Asia, the 
cradle of the world — ^the various ramifications, revolutions, and of the 
general course of Empires, ' 

"The African part contjuns a. conciscliistory of Egypt, Carthage, Numid- . 
ia, Mauritania, Abjrssinia, or the Piratical States and the Hottentots, with a ^ 

grouped view of its uncivilized settlements, ^ 

" The EiUTopean part contains the history of Greece and Home, from their 
origin to their dissolution — of the various nations which were con^ered 1^ 
them, and of the nations by which the Romans themselves were finally con* 
quered,and of the nations which were formed from the fragments of the 
Roman Empire, and the various revolutions of the latter together with a gen- 
eral view of the nations which never were subjected to the Romans, 

" The American part contains a general history of the Western Continent 
under the heads of JF^e, European, and Aboriginal or unconquered America, 
The first contain? a history of the United Slates, firom their settlement as 
English Colonies till the present time — the second, of all parts dependent on V 

Europe — and the third, of all that are still o^ed by the Aborigines. ^ 

^* It is expected that the whole will be comprehended in 10 or 12 volumes 
of about 500 pages each— to be printed on good paper and with good types ; 
and offered for sal^, bound in boards, for 3 doUara ead^ volume i or neatly 
bound for 3 dollars 50 cents. 

" This work has been in contemplation upwards of forty years.^Tbe pro^ 
ject was conceived in 176^, on reading the Universal History, then recently 
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edited, in 60 volumes, by a Society of Gentlemen in Engltnd. The original 
idea of ext^racting the quintessence of that voluminous work, which contain- 
ed the most complete system of history the world had then seen, has ever 
sinee l^een enlarging and improving by an attentive perusal of the histcu'ie^ 
written by Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and other modern authors— of the A- 
siatic reaearchcs— of the works of Sir William Jones, and other learned Ori- 
entalists—the publicatipns of intelligent travellers, who in the course of the 
last half century have explored almost every region of the glebe, These 
pollectively have thrown a blaze of lig|it oh countries comparatively unknown, 
and on portions botli of ancient and modern history, which were confused 
and obscure at the period when the writers of the Universal History pub- 
lished their work. The arrangement of materials collected from these sour- 
ces, commenced in the year 1780, when in consequence of the surrender of 
Charleston to Sir Henry Clinton, tlie author Was suddenly released from a 
sea of business, and sent as a British prison«r of war to the Britisli gaiTiso^ 
in St. Augustine, and there confined for eleven months, without any peculiar 
employment. Steady progp:^ss has been made for tlie last ten years in cor- 
recting and transcribing the work for publication. 

** Trie Histoiy of the United States is given at full length— that of foreign 
countries is more or less expanded in proportion to the intrinsic importance 
of each— its tendency to illustrate portions of Holy Writ— the Greek and La- 
tin Classics— and also in proportion to its connexion with the United States, 
or as furnishing useful practical information to its citizens, or as the paternal 
soil of their ancestors. 

The Hon. Tapping Reeve, of Litchfield; Connecticut, who has recent- 
ly resigned the office of Judge of the Superior Court of the United States, 
has issued proposals for publishing an octavo volume, containing 500 pa^r 
ges, on the domestic relation of husj)and and wife, parent and child, guar- 
dian and ward, master and servant. 



Ji J^evf and IiUetestmg Work, We are authorised to state, that a new 
work is very nearly ready for the press, to be entitled, 

*' Observations on the states of New-England and New-York, made during^ 
a series of journeys from 1796 to 1813, by the Rev. Dr. Dwight, president of 
iTale College." 

These observations, we understand, relate to the topography, soil, climate^ 
agriculture, commerce, manufiictures, settlem^t, jurisprudence, manners, 
learning, morals, religion, &c. of these states. Com. Adv, 

ACCIBBKrT At WE9T-P0I»T. 

In firing minute guns at AVest-Point, as a mark of respect for the memory 
of Brig. Cren. J. Williams, on the 29th of May last, one of them went oft* 
while a Mr. Paine was in the act of ramming home the cartridge, in cbnse- 
guence of which the young man lost his arm. 

The frequency of such accidents has put me upon an enquiry, into the 
cause. It has been generally supposed that some latent spark is left in the 
gun attached to the remains of the old cartridge, and tlms communicates' 
Jire to the new cartridge. Acting on this supposition, cartridges have been 
made of flannel, the venl of the gun perfectly sealed while the gun is spon- 
gcd, and th^ sponge kept wet. In the present case, " everv possible pre- 
caution (as is usi^ally the case here) was taken. The cartridges were flan- 
nel, the spong(5 wet, and no blame can possibly be attached to the young 
gentlemen who attended tlie vent, as he contbnted to hold his tlamb on the 
iouoh-hole till the ffim recoiled.'* 

Now this is precisely the reason why the cartridge took fire ; and I an^ 
rather surprised that the gentlemen of West-Point should not have con- 
ceived of tiis idea before. WhcA I first suspected this to be the cause of 
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tlie kindling of the cartridgey I iminediatieij' institnted some txptsAxxmo^, 
to satisfy myself. 

I took a condenser, with a piston representing the sponge of a gun, and 
having put some grains of powder in the end, I suddenly forced it home to 
condense the air on the powder, but it was impossible to fire if I'hen I 
put along with the powder a small piece of cotton cloth, and condensed the 
air as before, but could not fire the powder. The third experiment suc- 
ceeded ; for upon impregptiating the cotton with a solution of salt-p^tre in 
water, and making it perfectly dry, I put some gi-ains of powder among it, 
and upon condensing the air in the cylinder as before, it took fire, and thi'ew 
the pbtbn against my hand with considerable violence, litis experiment I 
repented many times, and always with the same result. I therefore consider 
the question decided, that upon driving home a cartridge, with the vent of 
a gun stopped, especially if the-g^mi be a little warm, thai the sudden con- 
densation of the ah^, and its sudd^ rarefiietion, actually fii-es some part of 
the partridge. 

If it be paper it may be easily done ; but if flannel, I am inclined to think 
it must'iakp fii'e upon the thread, which is either cotton or linen, and thus 
these fatal accidents occur; . 

Essex. Register.\ AN OLD FARMER. 



An Account of the present Translation of the Bible. 
It may, perhaps, be amusing to some of your readers, to be acquain- 
ted with the manner in which the translation of the Bible,, now in use, was 
?5rformed, I send you ah account of it, extracted chiefly from Selden's 
able Talk, which, as it displays tlie great care used to render it faithful 
and correct, 4eserves, 1 think, to be mere generally known. This transla- 
tion was made at the command of King James I. ; the translators were fifty- 
four of the most learned men of that time, who were divided into five bodies, 
of which each was to labour upon a particular part of the Bible, which was 
thus divided : the Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings, to the Deans of Westminster and St. Paul's, I^tors 
Saravia, Clark, Layfield, Leigh, Messrs. Stretford, Sussex, Clare, BedweU. 
From the Chronicles to Ecclesiastes, to Dr. Richardson, and Messrs. Sir- 
ley, Chadderton, Dillingham, Harrison, Andrews, SpaMing, Binge. All 
the Prophets and Lamentations, to Drs. Harding, Reinolds, Holland, Kilby, 
Messrs. Hereford, Brett, FarecloWe. All the Epistles, to the 6ean of 
Chester, Drs. Hutchinson, Spencer, Messrs. Fenton, Rabbit, Sanderson, 
Dakins. The Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypse, to the Deans of Christ-church, 
Winchester, Worcester, Windsor, Drs. Perin, Ravins, Messrs. Savile, Har- 
mer. And the Apocrypha, to Drs. Duport, Braithwaite, Ratcliffe, Messrs. 
Wai'd, DowneSf Boyse, Warde. They met at Westminster, Oxford, and 
Cambridge^ as it was convenient for each body. The metlio<l in which ihty 
proceeded was this : several translations of each part were dra^^Ti up by ihe 
members of that body to whiph it was allotted, who then, in ii joint cuosul- 
tation, selected three of the best, or cpmpiled them out of ttie whole num- 
her. Thus, in three yt^ixs^ threp translations of the whole wrre sent to Lon- 
don J liien six deputies, two from each place, wei*e Appointed to estruct ottc 
translation out oi the three, which was finished and pnnted ii j llic yc:ir 1611 . 

^\ Ilrit. Ma^, 

Power or Coksciewcb.— The following extracts IVom American, and a fo- 
reign Journ^, are presjsrved here as evidences of thtj power of consciende. 
MPNEY LOST IN THE MAIL. 

A letter has been received by the Postmaster General, covering a conside- 
rable sum, and stating that the amount was taken from a letter written by or 
to John Dale, dated at Philadelphia, ^d addressed to Augusta, Georgia, be- 
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twaen 1796 and 1801, and i^qocsting^ that it may be|Hud to the proper per- 
son. 
'GeHeral Pnt OJice, Jiprii 30, iai5. 

We are happy to leam that t*he money (amotinting to 500 dollars) taken 
from the mail in the year 1799, and lately returned to the General Post Of- 
^tf has been ascertained to belong to the estate of Robert Oakley, deceased, 
of this city, and has been transmitted to the Postmaster, to be paid to the 
ciecu^tors of Mr. Oakley. 
.'■ Phila'delpUay June, 1815. 

ThefiU9nmg remarkable letter^ with 369. 6d. incUsed, 1009 reearvedby th» Col- 
lector of Excise fU HaUfax .* 
« SiB^-Hftving some time since, by dealing in smuggled goods, g^ned the 
sum of 1/. 16*. 6td and being since convinced of the smfulness of this busi- 
ness, it being contrary to the law of (God as well as man ; and as the duties 
<if religion require reritoration, I inclose you her^ the said sum, wtfich de- 
sire you will apply to his Majesty's service ;— and am, Sir, Yrs. &c. 

«* ANONYMOUS.** 
JSTcw Bradford^ Sept. 11, 1792. 

VACCLVATION. 

We copy the following articles from the January Number, for this year, 
of the European Magazine, in the liumble hope that their publication here 
may be productive of some good in this country. Deeply impressed with 
th6 importance uf the discovery of Vaccination, and fearful lest the success 
of it is a preventative for ihe smallpox, ^t>hen duly used, should lull too 
many into a fancied security, we take this opcasion to call the public atten*. 
tion. It should be remembered that to extirpate the small-pos, and derive 
from vaccination the fullest assurance of security from that dreadful disease, 
every body miist be .vaccinated. The small-pox is still lurking anaongst 
* i», and probably will long continue to do so, from our neglect It is uji- 
ikiae to neglect the means which Providence has thus put in our power, till 
by the general neglect which prevails^ we may be hastily summoned to the 
grave, or live to witness the dreadful ravages of a disease so formidable. 
Who would have failed to use the means of security which we now enjoy, 
;igainst tlie danger of small-pox, had the same ternis been offered him be-^ 
fore th^ discovery of Jenner ? Ed. 

ITATIONAL VACCINA KST'ABLISflMCNTf 

'' At a Board, holden <n the 6th day of October, I8I4. 

TIesoUetl — That lUere he tluee classes of Vaccinators, namely, ^(atioitaty, 
H^trtisrdiH£iil/t itild CQrreipandmg. 

I'hat the vaccinaLors of each class be members of the Royal College of 
Siir|;;£uns in Lintittn. 

Ttiat every Yiiccinator retain ' his office during the pleasare of the 
Board > and upon such cbndi Lions as the Boieird shall, from time to thne^i 
jodge proper. 

That StUiittmtrif end txturordinary Vaccinators be chosen by the Board. 

Tbat Carr£.^piiHdiiij VaccirmJ-ors be appointed by the Board : or by the 
i»ih;ibitants of diiiLint parishes or districts. 

That ihe prtseni Shiimnmj Vaccinators be continued, upon the rema- 
neratiTe con4i0^ns under uhich they were chosen, until the Board shall 
otherwise determine. 

That tUxtraordinaTy Vaccinators be resident within, or in the vicinity of 
the metropolis : and, that each of them be expected to sign a copy of the 
Tollowijjg form of engagenien* . 
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** \ htreby «f^f«i;c{ M'fixtnMdintiy Vaeobuitor «f tbe luttkmai Vaociae 
establishment, to vaccinate^ grakuitootljr, the ihfant poor, and other pro.* 
per objects^ who shall apply, t)r be presented to ^ey for Yaccioatioo : to 
promote, to the inmost of my power, tjje practice of Vaccination ; tuid, 
upon every occasion, to act conformably to thfiDStruotftoofr which I have 
received, or which I may receive, from the Board* ef the establishment." 

That CorreBponding Vaccinators be resident i« the Vmted Kingdom and 
hs dependencies ; not in the vicimty of tbei setvopolis : and t^t, whether 
appointed by the inhabitants of parishes, or districts, .or by the Board, 
each of them be expected to keep a register of the persons whom he shaU 
Vaccinate,^ with remarks upon mteresiifig occurrences; and, amumlly, to 
communicate a summary thereof to the lk>ard of the eatabUshment. 

That every CorresponiUnf Vaccinator* be allowed copies *of the printed 
directions of the Board rc&ing to Vaccinatienp and to supplies of Vaccine 
Lymph, upon due application to the Board. . 

' Tliat a list ofUie members and officers of the Board, and of the Vaccl^ 
nators under the three distinct heads, be annually printed: that a copy- 
thereof be sent to each of such persons ; apd that copies be otherwise dis* 
tributed, according to the directions of the Boards for the public informa* 
tionlnd benefit. 

That to induce the appointment of Corrtfiponc/^^ Vaccinators, and, also, 
otherwise to further the designs of the establishment, an advertisement* 
in the following terms, be inserted m such public papers, and be otherwise - 
printed and circulated, as the Board shall from time to time direct : and 
that such advertisement have the signatures of the members of the Board. 

I7A1I0NAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Ttie Board of the national Vaccine establishment, under the authority of 
government — in pursuance of their duty, to extend, by all possible means, 
the practice of Vaccination, and, thereby, to accelerate the extermination 
of small pox from this nation, as, happily, has already been effected in 
some countries where, before the introduction of Vaccination, that disease 
was prevalent and generally destructive— do recommend to the inhabitants ^ 

ef parishes in the United Kingdom audits dependencies, not in the vicinHy 
of the metropolis, to appoint so many mentbers of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London as may be judged expedient, corresponeHng VaccinctM 
tors of the national Vaccine estaolishment: who shall each be expected to 
vaecinate, gratuitously, the infant poor, and other proper objects^ inhabi- 
tants of the district to which he sluill be appointed : to keep a reginer 
of the persons whom he shall vaccinate, with remarks upon interestiiif^ 
occurrences ; and. annually, to communicate a summary thereof to the 
Board of the establishment, addressed to " Dr. HsavEY, JSTaU&nal Vaccina 
JSstabUskmeni, Leieeater'square,** under cover to " the Right Hon. tkk 
SxcEETARV OF State fou' the Home Devahtment, J^FAitehalL*' 

And every person who shall be appointed as herein is recommended* 
jwill be recognized by the Board as a CorretpontUng Vaccinator of the Na- 
tional Vaccine establishment i > and will, accordingly, receive, free of ex- 
pence; the printed directions of the Board relating to Vaccination : and, at 
all times, necessary supplies of Vaccine Lymph. • ^ 

The Board, also, earnestly solicit the enlightened and benevolent Clergy 
of the United Kingdom audits dependencies, to exhort their parishioners 
favourably to receive, and justly to estimate, the blessing providentiallT 
pointed out for immediate security against the infection of small pox, attd, 
eventually, for the total eradication of that contagious, loathsome, and 
fatal disease : and, particularly, to impress upon Iheir minds, the special 
duty of the directors of institutions for the benefit of infant poor, to obtain 
for the objects of their charitable attention, timely and proper Vaccina- 
tion. ' • 

And the Board solemnly call upon all pensons, especially the Mag^tratea 
of the United Kingdom, as they value the lives of human beings, to use 
thcip influence and authority in preventing the exposure of persons having 
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upon them ttnail pox ; «nd,9afftr, in arreHini^ the propagttioft, and fbr^ 

imdini^ the cxtioction^ of that pestUetitiai loalady. 

' JoHieT^ATHA-M, M. D. President oftbe Royal College of Phy^eian^. 

Henry Ainslie, M, D. "j ' 

- James HAWoarn, M. D. f r„„.^^ 

Thomas Ht^me, M D. >Ceiisors. 

H. J. Cholmei.E'!?, M D. 3 

Wi L T. I A M Bt »za r Di Ma iter of the Royal College of Siirgeoni. • 

■nr "M \- i" Governors. 

• William NoRltis, 3 

JAMBS HERVBY. M. D Registrar. 

M90rd-RQ9m, LeieHXeP'tquare^ October 6^ 18U. 

VACCIITATION IN FRA^TCE. 

The King has placed at the disposal of his Home Minister certain funds 
fixr the rentMineration and encouragement of Vaccinators ; viz. a first prize 
qf the value of 3000 francs, two secopd prizes, of the value of 2000 francs^ 
and three others of 1000 francs each, to be given proportionally to those 
who liave vaccinated in the most extensive and successful manner ; beiidea 
100 niedal? for the encouragement of those who addict themselves exclu-' 
sively to the practice and improvement of Vaccination — These prizes and 
rewards are to be distributed annually. Parit, Sept, 1814. 

Mr. DuviUand. a Frenchman* has calculated that the mean duration of 
human life is increased at least three i^eara by the Vaccine Inocula- 
tion. ^ . P. ,^pril, 1815. 



" THE VELVET CUSHION.'' 
(Concluded from page 63) 

We pass over a great many good things which we would gladly present to 
oixr readers, and from the histoiy of the present Pastor's predecessors, select, 
that of BERfc^LT, with which we must close our extracts. 
CHAPTER Xm. 

Berkehf was the son of parents, who, though both religious, differed wide- 
ly in tiie complexion of their *tliaracter. His fkther was a man of h^i and. 
elastic spirits—attracted by large objects, and pursuing them with ardor^ 
courage, and self-devotion. He looked over tiie world witli a cheerfal and 
thankful eye — saw good in ever)' thing, and wondered tJiat the servants of 
so good and merciful a God sliould ever find cause for sorrow or complaint* 
The mother of Berkely, on the contrary, was a person of low^ reflectivTB, 
nervous temperament, — easily depressed— discerning evils at an incredible 
distance, and peopling earth, sea, skies, with visionary alarms. Had not the 
star of religion shone in upon the dark- chambers of her mind, her gloom 
might have ended in despair. I describe tlie parents the more minutely, 
because I think that Berfcely inherited some of the qualities of'each— or ra- 
ther tlieir compound Character. In him, that life and joy, and energy, which 
surrounded the father as a sort of perpetual atmosphere, only gleamed oc- 
casionally when called out by certam great objects — by the society of those 
he loved, by the splendid scenery of nature, or by the grand themes of re- 
ligioii. Th'enj indeed, so much more of intellect muigled with his sensations, 
that his joy took a nobl<?r flight, and soared irtto regions denied- to a les«; 
vigoi-ous mmd. At other times, the spirit of his mother seemed to descend 
upon him ; and a state of depression followed— of depression, however, which, 
by exhibiting him, as it were, amidst the fires of afni9tion, served to display- 
some of the most touching as well as majestic features of bis character. It 
indicated, however, some hidden disease'; and perhaps predicted the some- 
vhut .prc?Tnatnre death that removed him from his friends. From both his 
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{tarenta he inherited tbe most ezftlted ]^ty. SpV indeed, that tdi^Mii 4d* 
scends in the bUxkl, fiur the most {nous porcnla orten kateno rem^sentativei 
of their virtues ; nor did he receive it as a sort of heir-loom ailo family for* 
tion I for few nuadi ^dft of a more delHierative and sontiMilotts east. But 
aeeing it from his in€uicy, under his paternal roo^ sniroundad with geoercmt 
and lof^ qoalities^ his eatliest prejudices were (A the side of ndigioiu his 
esffiiest studies were in porsmt of it, and his earliest de^ioes in its kvor. 
Bat, Sir, aa tntaxj of my former commumcations raaf have appeoted some- 
what querulousy-^tf I am anxioiis to redeem my character before we. part 
(the Vicar here pressed the &iger and thumb together which held the re* 
aiaining pages of the memoir, and was shocked to feel how few they wave)*- 
as both you and I love praise, I tnist, better than blamei->-asj moriover I 
wish to bear my tes^moi^ to the best man, except one^ that ever possessed 
^e living ; I am resolve^ to shew you him in various and distinct views, 8« 
that the whole man m&v pass before you.' 

" Who can the ♦ one' be," said the Vicar. 

** There Can be no doubt on that point," rejoined his lady. But he Uiifbr- 
tonately left her no tkne to tell us the secret, and read on. 

* In order. Sir, to shew you, as it were, the key^dtoh^ cTf the opiniofis amd 
character of Berkely^ I must state to you one circumstance. From a chM. 
he had be^i r^narkible for the most ardent attachment to his &ther. That 
name comprehended in it all that was in his eyes venerable and deligMiid. 
Hence, filial i^eCtion had become with him^ not merely a feeling, but a prin- 
ciple. He hoped much of every man who ardently loved a good psienC fie 
feared every thmg in otie who 6.iA not. Often have I seen the teav start 
hoitti his eyt as he read the history of Joseph ; and the blood mantle itt has 
•cheek as he jfead that of Absalom. And such Mras the power o£ ttus master 
feeling, ^at it gave a peculiar charaeter even to his relig^. For, of all 
the men I ever saw, he mos^ ddighted to represent Ood under the image of 
a/hther* It was to him the most honorable and interesting of all titles, and 
he trans^nred it to the being whom he best loved. You wffl soon petoeivs 
how much this peoulia]^ feeling shaped and c(>loia%d all his <^iBioiis and 
practiee.' 

The <^ Vkiar could scarcely find words to expresa his delight at thia 
4tfl(tematt, BO completely did the views of his devout predecessor harmoniMi 
.with his own. 

^ flap^y," siud he, * the father of such a child. But let tis t>rocecd." 

< This peculiar feeling, as i said, Sifr, gave a pectdiar complexion to all hi!l 
t«lagious opinions. Thus it inclined him, I think, though be very rard^ 
gp^e upon the subject, to that system of religion Which represents God aa 
^qyally di^Msed to save all his creatures. The Father of the world was not 
Iflcely, he thought, to have set aside, or past over, any part of his earthly bb- 
raily; In like manner, it led him to dwell with peculiar emphasis, upon the 
-Ibatures of tnefctf^ in the character of God; In the conduct of a father, the ' 
quality of love would be sure to predominate ; and Berkely ever seemed to 
be searching out, even in the darkest of the divine dispensations, some ray of 
compassion, which bespoke a parental hand. ' Even (be would say) junidst 
•the monuments of wrath which sadden the face of the universe, 1 discern both 
iA man$ and in the world he inhabits, many splendid relics oi* a nobler crea- 
tion. It is indeed a world of ruins, but of ruins diversified and ennobled by 
lliai^ a lofty pillar, desigtiating the majesty of the original edifice, hofk: 
tmsti at the most signal examples of divme vengeance, and love will alwsys 
lie seen sheathing or tempering the sword of justice. \Vh^ for instance* 
the fountains of Ae g^at deep were broken up, and a flood swept the face 
of a gttilty world; even then, the ark surmounted the waters, and restored 
t ttfe only pious family to an unoccupied globes — ^Did the waves of the Red sea 
Close in upon the hosts^ atid engulph the chariots of guilty Egypt ? bdiold a 
Whole people, with their flocks and herds, preserved upon the banks of that 
\^ sea, as i^to shew, that * in judgment God remembers mercy/— Did the 
^iBuit of beaten blase with unusual fires, and empty ')Xm boraii^ dehige en 

VOJL. I. . Q 
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the pi?<^i^le cities of the plaiii? There, «]bo, the soliCary servant of God jf 
seen wallung unhurt upon theiwry toil, and amkUt the atmosphere of death. 
Eveii when the earth slMMdc— when the face of heaven was dari^ened-^when 
th^ veil of the temple was rent, and the groans of nature proclaimed the 
just anger of €od,-*a voice of mercy was heard amidst tlie clamors and 
Rgoniet of tl)e universe-** to day shalt thou be with me in Paradise ;' and 
the Son of God ascended to his father, not dragging at his chariot wheel 
thousaiids of his persecutors, but bearing in liis arms one poor criminal res^ 
Cued from the cross.' But, Sir, I must not indulge myself in recording the 
sayings of this good man. His language was like that of one who had been 
placed in the clefts of .the rocks, while the divine gl<wy passed by ; who had 
seen, indeed, the majesty of God ; but had heard him proclaimM as a God 
of « long^uffering' and of • tender mercy.' It is enough to say that he plea^ 
ded for God in the face of a negligent world, as a son would plead for the 
honors and rights of a revered parent And many were the hearts which, 
though unsubdued by terrors, melted under the ray of his tenderness and 
love. 

* This same fact, to which I have referred, perhaps also, in some measinr, 
assisted to guide his judgment in matters of controversy. Uis impression 
was, that, as the chdd had no right to hope he should comprehend all 
•that was intelli^ble to the matured wisdom of a parent^ far less should ma& 
presume to dive into the mysteries of God. This at once taught him to 
prefer carrying the balance, rather than the sword, amidst contending par- 
1^ in religion. In his days, for instance, as it was much the fashion to dis- 
pute upon the inexhaustible topics of Calvinism and Arminianism, it was de* 
sired tmd expected cd all to enlist themselves on one side or the other. And, 
as hia fether inclined to the former hypothesis, he was naturally expected to 
'break his lanee in favor of the divine deci-ees. But the young divine soon 
manifested a disposition, rather to silence, than to controversy upon this dts*- 
.puted point Thb encouraged the opposite party to range lum tinder their 
bann^e. But here, again, his bias was rather to temper Uie warmtli of oth- 
^crs, than to display his own. It was not that he mled to eomprehend the 
nature of the fontroversy— or that he viewed any topic of religion with m- 
idiffecence^or tliait be did not discover in the sacfed volume pssiages Ikvor- 
;«hle to eaoh system. But he soon discovered that this controversy had 
fruitlessly occupied the attention, and harrassed the spu-its, of good inai, 
in almost every ag^, and under every system of religion > and that it was 
not likely to be decided till ^men shsdl know even as they are known.' He 
'Uiought the more ardent champions^ on either side, generally wrong-inasmuok 
. as bdtli inelined to substitute tlieir own system for the simple cr^d of scrip* 
ture, and to twist its straight letter into all the windings of human philoeo- 
.phy. He, therefore, took part entirely with neithei^-Osut taught modesty 
and charity to both. #•••»« 

In genera], his manner in the pulpit was rather mild and paternal than en- 
ergetie. But there were times, and those not a few, when a new spirit seemed 
' to animate him. His favorite theme was the happiness of the saints in glory ; 
. and be really spoke ot' heaven as tliough he had been there. I have now his 
. figure before mc, as he I'ose up to address his eongregation the first time af^ 
. ter tlve death of his father. — No event had touched him at a more vital point. 
- But, although as he mounted the pulpit, a sort of cheerless cloud hung upon 
his brow, in a short time a ray from lieaVen seemed to disperse it He was 
•not afraid to touch the chord which might be expected to awaken all thean- 
guisli of his soul. Others wept — ^but he was calm. He spoke of death, but 
it was of tlic death of the righteous, and of the blessedness which fdOlows it. 
' Sucii was the impression of the scene, that as his hearers watched his glowing 
eye^his grey l^air, his peaceful smile, his uplifted hand, his lighted counte- 
nance — and saw him, as it were,- launch into other worlds, and bnng back 
tiieir spoils to enrich himself in this— withdrawing the veil fifom the sanctua- 
ry-speaking of things^to come as present, tliey looked at him almost as they 
would ait St. John rising from the dead, to add another scene to his celcati»l 
visions." 
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Circular Letter of the Literary and Philoiopihical Society of JSte:m*Tork. 
(Concluded firom p. 66:) 

19. An acconnt of birds, whether mimting or resident ; the periods of 
their arrival and departure ; their habitudes and uses. 

20. Natural history of plants, and their kinds, whether noxious or useful, 
native or naturalized ; time of introduction ; their progress, qualities, and 
diseases, and the best mode of extirpating those which are injurious. 

^ 21. Climate; the effect of clearing' and cultivation on climate ; meteorolo- 
gical observations; marriages and births; bills of mortality ; longevity; 
histories of epidemic maladies ; diseases among men and other animals ; 
crimes ; suicide. 

22. The state of the learned professions— of morah— of religfion and of 
learning — ^the number of academies and schools, how supported, and ttie 
mode of instruction ; charitable institutions ; humane and literary associa- 
tions; improvements in arts and sciences ; inventors of curious machines j 
useful'discoveries; distinguished characters ; printing presses ; bookstores; 
public libraries ; scarce books ; valuable manuscripts ; customs and man- 
ners ; the progress of luxury. 

23. The state of population at different periods, and in reference to the 
place of birth, age, religious persuasion, occupation and residence, whether 
in to^vn, village, or country ; the number of houses. 

24. The militia: thieir numbers, organization, arms, ammomtioR, and 
mode of equipment; arsenals, magazines, powder-mills, founderies, fortlfi.* 
cations. ' 

25. Mendieity: the condition of the poor ahd the expense and mode ef 
supporting tliem ; alms-houses, hospitals, penitentiaries-^fhe state of sbiveiy. ' 

^ 26. Taxes, the amount and kinds paid for the use of the town, county, 
atate and United States; the public buildings, and other pdblic improve- 
ments : the income and expenditures of in<k>i^r»ted Plages and itoiwns ; 
the sources and objects. • 

• 27. Antiauities, whether aboriginal op colonial ; ciu«io«ities whether nat- 
urai or artificial ; drawings and descriptions of whatever is interesUng in' 
those respects, especially of ancienrftqrtifications and tumuli, ascertaining 
the materials composing them ; their Ootitents, and the purposes for whicU 
they were probably designed. 

28. Meteors, comets, .^cUpses, earUiquiJces, tornadoes, tcm[>est4j, tnundft- 
tions, volcanic eruptions^ seiistins of txii-^me hcj.t and coW, or oHiei' remurk - 
able events, in the natural world ; tiie present viiriatioR of tlic magnetic 
needle and what it has beeii formerly, ai\d at wUat pUces observed. 

29. Miscellaneous observutions not comprehended in iUc above. 

You will. Sir, at once perceive the impoitiuit atvd comprehensive view 
which the socie^ intend to take of the at;itc of the country; it will em- 
brace whatever relics to our cliniiite, soil, cultivation, husbiixdry, m^u- 
factures, C(»iiineree^ ecliicjvtion, lem-mng, population, occupations, police, 
manners, morals, religious-j prlncipleB, geography, histoi';y\ gc'^^^feTj mineral- 
ogy, zoology^ botany and diseases ; It purposes to examine with i*natoinioal 
accuracy the injtei^Dal fitrocture of society, to lllustriLte that rao^t impor- 
tant science political pkibaopby, and to collect such useful and priictickl 
informationoa the various subjects connected wltli individual and social 
prosperity, as may have a tendency to protnota tlie *olid and peiifi^tjnt in- 
terests of America. 

Sir John Sinclair publisl^ed a statistical account of Scotland, drawn up 
ifomthe communications <jf the ministers of the difier^nt parishes made to him 
in consequence of a variety of queries circulated among them, for the pur- 
pose of elucidating the natural history and political state of that country. 
Scotland is divided into nine hundred and fifty parochial districts ; in le^s 
than eighteen montlis from the tipe of circulating the queries among the 
dergy, reports were received from above one half the number ; in thfree or 
four years the whole work was completed, and it has been emphatically 
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said of this gre^t luryey^ ** that no publication of equal infonnatioo aoj puri- 
osity has appeared in Great-Britain siiice Ilooinsday4>dok»and that from tho 
ample and authentic facts which it racotds, it mUQt be resorted to by every 
futiu^ |t4te&man, phdlosopber ai^ divine, as the best basis ^hat h«8 ;eirer yet 
appeared for political spepulation." 

This state cqntains ibi'ty seven cou^tieSy and about five hundred towns : 
we are persuaded t^ut every town contains a suftcieut number of intelligent 
men, to funiisji the information rec^uire4y suid that nothing more is necessary 
than for them to devote ^ this important object those few hours which caii 
sdways bespared from the ordinary occupations of life. The state is atlan- 
tic And western : it borders on the ocean and some of the great la^s ^ 
the greatest rivers in North America ftow, and vast chains of mountains 
p9Ss through it. In extent, population, commerce, opulence azul power, it 
stands at the \xe»^ of the union ; and it is believc^;^ that no country in the 
world, fiiyjiishe? more jfertile subjects for the researches of the naturalist^ 
the investigations of the piiilosopher,. and the speculations of the politipian. 
BH QiH^, and in behalf of the Society, 

DE WITT CUNTOK, PaxsiiiEmT. 

N. B. Specimens of minerals, and other subjects of natural history, wi^ 
be thantiiJjy j^cei^&d and reposited in the cabinet of the society. 

roB THs AifSRicAir xAeAsmi, 
Haviag seat many observations published, on tho greitt bents during July 
last, and presuming that many of theija are very inoorr^t^ I send the result 
of iny observations, made on the 30th day of that month. My object is to 
show the efiEeet of yarions positipnsy and how these a^Teot the tetHDetmtqres, 
recoeded by diiieireat obs^ers. At noon,J30^, in a shade, open all anmnd^ 
in a fooe cirpnlatioA of air ; at 1 P. M. in the garret, under a slate-roof, 
KKy? ; nt 2 P. M. iaa shady afbor> in Uie jparda*, Q ffset from the ground, 
7]69 ; at 3 P. M., hang'mg in the ^un^ 20 teet from the arbor, the samt^ 
hei^t from the g^und, 108^. After ail these trials, agsun restored to the 
pboe fint i]ientK)ned, the th^imomete^ indicated 82^, till neai- 4, o'clod^ 
W^nil^ began ia fall Z¥4iO. 

f THE TEAVEULEB's DlB£CTOBY.' 

^Lmong all the Publications of late, on Topographical and Ge^grajsAiical 
subjects that have fallen into our hands, and they are very num&Ous, wc 
have found no one of niore extensive usefulness, than * The Travetltr's Pi^ 
rectory thro'ugii the United States,' compiled and published by Jbhn Mc- 
lish, of Philadelphia. It comprises a series of brief and well dig^itW geo- 
graphical remariLs on the tinitcd States, and on each State and Territory 
separ^tclv ; with Topographical and 8Matistical Tables, formed ftom tl.c 
Census ot 1810 ; and a J3escriptipn of all the principal Boads, andtoutes of 
travel, with ^^ distances in miles, arranged on the pltm of tiie 'best Itine- 
raries or Road Books of ^n^and. To the last divisimi^ thevtf 'is a copious 
Index ; andihe vthxAp Woi4c is illustrated by a very hondionnc, and appa- 
i-ently pretty accurate Map'pf about 18 by 13 inchesj on^batek^note papi^. 
It is handsomely jaound, in a neat 12mo. vol. of abput 90 pfeiges, and cost 
2 dollars. It would be easy to point 0ot errors m this wbt'k'rbut this 
being a ftrst edition, and as the Compiler has ii^troduced it \l4tH' becoming 
modesty, we rather choose to commend it to ouT'fteaders, and leave it to 
them, as he has requested, to :yd him in correcting every liriror, and in 
amending it in every part We de^m ^is enterprise a very Useful one to 
the public, and most fJincerely hope the Compiler may be Weal rewarded fot 
his labour, which must Jiave been very great. 

Robert Southet, Esq. Poet Laureate of Great Britain, has published a 
Letter, dated June 16, 1815, in which he declares that he did not write 
certain criticisms on Incliiquiu's Letters, attributed to him by the American 
writer of < The United States and England,* nor any of ^ cuiSensive arti- 
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cles on American affaiM, P^h ha^e appeared 'm. the Quarterly Review^ of 
which he informs he is not the Editor. 

Sir Walter Scotf.— The poetry of Walter Scott, is probably as much 
read in this country as in England, and we hasten to inform our Readers 
that this popular Poet has lately been knighted by the Prince Regent. He 
is married, to an illegitimate daughter of t^ Duke of Devonshire, with 
whom he got about 44000 dollars, a warm prize, and a rich one for a poet. 
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A TABLE 

Of the Zen^ha and Bdghta of the principal Cat/iedrala in England & Wales. 

CithednL Length from 

East to West. 
Fiet. 

Canterbury, 514 

Chichester, 410 

Ely, 517 

Gloucester* 420 

Hereford, 370 

JUchfield, 411 

Lincoln, 498 

London, 3t. Paul's, 500 

Norwich, 411 315 

Peterborough, 480 150 

Salisbury, 452 40e 

Winchester, 554 133 

Worcester, 410 196 ... 

York 498 213 196 

MARTIN LUTHER. 

The sermon preached at the opening of the exquisite organ at Canterbury 
attributes the composition of the Hundred Psalm to this intrepid and abljs 
reformer., It was most assuredly the com^sition of Dr. 6uU. Martin Lu- 
ther, indeed, set to music a German hymn^" Fast burgh is Got."— God is 
my strong defence,— which he sung himself when he entered Worms to meet 
tlie Emperor Charles the fifdi, and Which is still sun^ in the Lutheran chur* 
ches in unison with great effect Wonderful, indeed, is the effect of many 
voices in unison. A remsuicable instance of their effect is mentioned by tlie 
ingenious Dr, Burn^ in his Modiical Trarels (that entertaining and wdl-ar- 
ranged book, which the late Dr. Johnson told his friends he had always an 
^ye to in his voyage to the Hebrides Y,*!3irticle Venice," where the sensation 
occasioned bv the unison of thvee tbcntaand voiees is described. Travellers 
all agree in their account of tll«^^e9<8 <|f the simple air called *' The Virgin's 
Pymn,*' sung in unison by ^he whole crew of the Sicilian seamen on board 
their ships when the sun sets, or when ^t is the twenty-fourth hour of Italy. 
—The words are merely, 

*^ O sanctissima ! O piisauna ! dulcis Virgo ]Vf ari^* mater amata, intemera- 
ta, ora pro nobis- 

** O spotless Virgin, mother dear, 

" Thau holy pioits Virgin hear ; 

'* To thee oui' suppliant lays w^e pour, ,, , 

•* Fur wretched fjjlai man implore " 



{Extracted for tfie Jmerican Magazine.} , 
A ilAHVEST TALE. 
'' O FATHER, dear father ! lament now with me, 
Thi3 morning Tvt been at our wtxod. 
And the fine tlowing leaves of your tavourite tree 

AtomA m the pmsi arc # strcw'di, _ , 



1^ ji Harvest Tale. American SoWer. 

.Afid sure 'tis a pity! for lovdy and green. 
All summer they 3rielded a shade, v 

Dear father, to you, who against it wouldisan. 
While sister and I round it play'd. 

Of late they began to change colour indeed, 

like the com men 'tis ripe on the field; 

And the daric glossy green became yellow and red. 

As if they ripe berries would yield : 

I thought this was pretty, and ne'er heard you say 

That the leaves would soon fall from the tree ; 

And I never was happier than t'other fine day. 

When you look'd there at sister and me." 

" Why, my boy, I am griev'd at the tale you have told. 

But the leaves every year drop around. 

They are green when in youth, and turn red when they're old. 

Then the wind blows them down to the ground. 

But take comfort, my boy, when the winter is fled. 

The leaves will appear on the tree. 

And again form a bower thy father to shade. 

And the gambols of sister and thee." 

** Why that's good :— but, my father, Tve sad news to lell. 

Old miHam, who liv'd at Hillside, 

And lately came hither, so wan and so pale. 

Old William this morning hath died." 

<< Old William hath died! Ah! indeed, lamsad; 

But age, when it ripens, must fall ; 

Though green was his suouoe^*, his autumn must fade>; 

Such, my boy, is th« «nd of us all." 

♦' Then he falls like the leaves of your favourite tree : 
J, But when th^ Iqpg winterjs o'er. 

Old William iSfain oo the hill shall we see 

A-l9eding his fiocks, as before f 

Ah no! my sweet boy ;— tlie dead wander no more 

In the bounds of this wind-wasted scene ; 

But to regions immortal all good spirits soar, 

More lovely, more lasting, and green .'^ 



APIS. 



THE AMEBICAN SOU»GR. 

[jI picture JhoM the lifk] 
Dekp \n a vale, a stranger now to arms^ 

Too poor to sliine in court, too proud to beg*. 
He who onc^ war'fL on Saratoga's plains 

Sits musing o'er his scats and wooden Ug. 
Rememb'ring still the toil of former days. 

To others' hands he sees his earnings paid; 
They share the due rewar4 — fie' feeds on praise, 

Lost in the abyss of want, misfortune's shade. 
Far, far from domes where splendid tapers glare, 

'TIS his from dear-bougHt PiAct no wealth to win, 
Remov'd alike from country crkiging 'squires. 

The great man's levee, and the proud man's grin. 
Sold are those arms that once on Briton^ blaz'd. 

When flush'd with conquest to the charge they came : 
That power vepeU'd, and F^reedom's fid>ric rais'd, 

She leaves her totdier— »aiiiniii|Dd » iu:m! 



Americm Register, Lancatttian Schocldt Cincinnatu 12f 

ON CRUaXT TO BEASTS. 

" The rightetnu man regardeth the Kfe of Ms beast.'* 
A man of kindness to his beast is kind« 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind. 
Remember, He who made thee, made the brute. 
Who gave thee speech and reason, form'd him mute ; 
He can't complain— but God's all-seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry ; 
He was designed thy servant and thy drudge. 
But know that his Creator is thy JUDGE ! 

AMERICAN REGISTER. 

From the Buffalo Gazette, of August 1. 

Major general Brown, accompanied by his aids-de-camp, colonel Jones 
und major Frasier, arrived at this village on Tuesday last. The general re- 
ceived national salutes at Black Rock and Buffalo. 

General Brown, visited the battle ground at Bridgewatcr on the anniver- 
sary of that action. 

Arrived in this village, brevet brigadier general James Miller, colonel of 
the new 5th. The general is on his way to I>etroit, which post he will com- 
mand. 

The 12ih regiment marched yesterday for Pittsburf^ ; its ultimate desti. 
nation is St. Louis. The 10th follows ^o-day. This place will in a short 
time, cease to be a military station. 

* State i?oarf.— The zeal exhibited by many of the citizens of Buffalo, in 
the improvement of the road from the site of the Court House to the Cayu- 
ga Creek settlement, is really laudable^— It is the commencement of the 
great state road, which has been surVeyed in a direct line, from Buffalo to 
Genesee river.— iWd. 

The U. S. frigate Java, Capt Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, has sailed for 
the Mediterranean, as also the Independence, 74, Com. Bainbridg^. 

Fort Maiden was delivered up to the English, on the Ist of July^ and on 
the 5th tlie American troops left Detroit for Mackinaw. 

War between the islands of GuaddUmpe and Martivico, has been declared 
by Gov. Linois of Guadaloupe, by proclamation of the 8th of July last 

William Wirt, Esq. of Richmond, Virginia^ is preparing for the press, a, 
Ufe f{fthe late Patrick Henry, the great otator of Virginia. 

A 1^-KW CoLLSGEi is about to be established at Meadville, Pennsylvania, of 
which the Rev. Timothy Alden, late of Kew-York, is oliosen President 

LANCASTIHAN SCHOOL. 

' Extract of a letter from Dottor Daniel Brake, dated Cincinnati, Mct^ % 1815. 

*' Our Lancastrian Seminary was opened two weeks ago. We expected 
about 200 scholars the first quai'ter ; but, before the expiration of One week, 
the number exceeded four Imndred-^when, the rooip being filled, no more 
were admitted. More than fifty childrai have, I suppose, been rejected.** 

J^oTi. — Dr. Drake is one of tlie few who love knowledge for its own sake. 
tie is now about publishing a volume, entitled Picture of Cincitmati, which, 
it is believed, wiU contain much more valuable geolo^cal, botanical, &c. 
information than has hitherto been given to the public relative to the inter- 
esting western country, \\ hich is even now in many respects a Terra incog- 
nita,'^*Yat. Intel 



S28 JBti$€ of X. Mrie. Stftan MoaU^n the OM(U 

Frwn the JMt fP^J CvtlBMr qf ^du 7, 1815. 

A channel has been formed by the rise of the Lake across the upper end 
of the Peninsula. Thelt is little doubt but in a short time it will be of suf- 
ficient depth to admit of large vessels passing through. 

There hare been Tarioos causes assigned for the extraof dinaiy rise of the 
lake ; none of them sftUsfactorf . Wthout venturing to give an opinion. 
We will state a few facts that may be relied on, and may assist others in 
their researches. The lake every year rises from about the middle of April 
until the middle of July^ with dome variation, and faQs in autumn. From 
1795 until 1801, it remained about itatu quo, excepting the anmial rise and 
fall jtist mentioned. From 1801 to 1811, it fell about a ibot ; it was then 
lower than it had everbeen known, bf the oldest settlers. Since then it has 
risen about four feet. There are no vjsibto marict of its ever having been 
higher than at present. 

JV%w6ttrf A, fM T.J Jvly 18, 
Captain W. Halstead, of the sloop David Porter, sailed from this village 
on lliursdav last. Immediately on his arrival at New-York, he discovered 
that one of nis female passengers had gone ashore and left on board a fine 
boy 18 months old. No satisfactory inmrmation could be obtained relative 
to its mother5 and the child was christened •• David PorHeTf Jtm.^ 

TBIBUTX TO VALOR ASH WOBTB. 

^Ibamf, Avg, 1815. Several of the inhabitants of this city, have Ut^ 
presented to Maj. Gen. Peter B. Porter, a handsome and valuid>Ie service ef 
phtey as a testimonial of their sense of hid meritoriots services in the kcte 
war. Gen. Porter was an active officer in the militia of this state* on the 
Ki^alft frontier, and few men have better merited the esteem of their coun- 
tr3nnen. Gen. Port^ is now Secretary of the state of New.York. 

The Pjlate consists of two large ^7c/4cr», and twelve tumblerSyYf\\h the 
ibllowiiig inscription on each : 

•• Presented by a number of citizens of Albany, to Maj. General Porter. A 
tribute of gratitude for his gallantry and services^ as a citizen soldier in the 
late war with Great Britain. July 4, 1815." 

Mr. Crawford, late minister of the^ United States in £urope, has accepted 
the office of Secretary at War, and has entered upon its duties. 

The religious society of people called Shakers, in this vicinity, have lately 
given 400 dollars to the sufierers by the g^reat fire at Petersburgh, Va. 

Cincirmati, Jvly 15, 1815. 
Arrived on Thursday, the Gth inst at this port, the elegant barge Cincin* 
nati, captain Jonathan Horton, from New-Orleans — ^passage 87 days. Carg^o— 
sugars, molasses, mm, lignumvitae, Spanish hides^ &c. to Jacob BaymUler. 

The Steam-Boat Enterprize. This is the first Steam-Boat tliat has ever as- 
cended the Ohio. She arrived at Louisville on the 1st inst. sailed thence 
on the lOtli and caitie to at this port on the evening of the 13th, having made 
her passage irom New-Orlaans, a distance of 1800 miles, in 28 runniirgdays ; 
(by the aid of her machinery alone, which acts on a single wheel placed in 
the stem) against the rapid currents of the Mississippi and the Ohio. This 
is one of the most important facts in the history of this country, and will 
serve as data of its future greatness. A range of Stenm-Boats from Pitts- 
burgh to New-Orleans — commencing, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati ; Cincinnati 
and Louisville : Louisville and 9mi1hland at the mouth of Cumberland, or 
some eligible place on the Mississippi below the mouth of Ohio, thence to 
Natchez, and irom Natehez to New-Orleans— will render the transportation 



,vy\\ V , -^JgrienitUKaiSoeitty. ■* ' ld9 

^Itieii and Pem^bmtmem^y, t» di««ij ^ndcamditivi^i <ni1itfe irMM» 
^ it i#4/ rt i li|»i tfttae^-^ciiite on the ocmk^'M oerUiinly ftr nS^i Aiitl 
. Ve are lu^p^r to congratulate our readers on the pro^pecttbat ia-pnAumjii 
of Midickn mi^^lmsBlL^ TvoSteanvAoaits, bbnsiderably larger than the 
Mai^^p^^Ptf^BM^y^ iMytrtM- large for tfae|nl»posey ar^ alnady Mh Jit^Mti- 
hmg^^ aisi^Uii»4mibC ^commence runmng in autai&n. Others wittibllMr i 
tlie «iooe9t <if tlM AnlteqK^'inast gm a ^ring to tfab batmcM» that i^ 
in a wi^ fewTJ^^iM oaiV})t.it kitiveoiqpilele luid bi i cmi— ft^ pperAionJ 

The Eaterprize is a small vessel, canyii^only 35 tons of cargo, txctosive 
oTh^nuK^nery^ 

&he4>a» h^iwwct; Vegjr gpod ■iMiiniwi'ulaHdns fbthtKnr^Sem 3l^md 4dpm^ 
sengers^the ladies' apartment separate fvom thto gentlkmcd%. TbepHMef 
passage Rom New-Orleans to Cincinm^ is 130 dollars, and hence to Pitts- 
bu% 30 doUars. 

TlMBnta>ikrtcebffOughtM«isortedeargvofcottoi^s(agte,lek[,le^ .She 
waiicd for Plttsb^N^ on the morning of tlte 17th, and was expected tAimve 
tfam, in 8 w in d^ys ; but we learn fhim Marietta; tKat wupe port of the 
engine got deuangftd which pWveoted its opebrtaoo^ and it WM.not until tk* 
25th that she arrived at that place. She started firaia Maristta jm tke sm#« 
nit^ oi t|ie^3^,^at we have not yet heard of her arrival at Pittsburg. 

. SmBetlK'^aniva]Mi\lhe SteMO-Boat, fevoral barg^ ha^ abo amVed.hft^ 
^fomNbWUMeanSyJBJpaiwystf 130 and 142 da3r8. v 

We have recorded these.foct* en the saipe pagi, in ovder to call thoAtten* 
tiotiof theSpublikt6the superior merits of the Steam-Boat navigation, to 
i«srk particmholy the'i^od when this nlwigation itey b^ said to law^ cdm- 
itaiead ; ani'tacauite'if possible, an ardtnt desire to pBomole itsMtsndiion. 

1A15. dncimaii Qtustte. 

AOtttCTTLTtmAti. 

The Paraier^s Club, bf Dutchess and Columbia C^nties, offer the fbH<»wing' 
^W^irtiums to be awarded and paid at their nieetinr dri the 18th of October 
next, at the house of Mrs. Loop, in the town of Redhook. 

For the best fatt^ied (& eidiibited to th): society, not less than five, nor 
noire tium ei^ht years old, owned by the claimant on the Isi of July, twenty' 
Jhed»Uart. 

* For the best pig, sew or boar, not raor6 than eight months (dd, and raited 
by the claimant, t^^etuy diUare. 

' Far the best hlative MTbred merino ram snd ewe, which dudl be ciiuttod 
40 the society andrraised by the claimant, ^/f/btm doUan^ 
' The Club #01 purchase the best cheese which shall be presented, weighing 
jMit less than 25 lbs.'nor mcn^than 35 lbs< made witiiin Hiecoaaties of Duteli* 
«9» or Cohmfoia, and will pay for the wmefifly anu per lb. 
/ The Ohib will also purchase; the best fattened sheep killed and dressed^ 
-aot more than five, nor less than three years old, raised and fiittened by the 
-duBunt^ (who is ah«to funush adescnptisa of 1^ modSe of finding) and will 
'p^r for the sattie ttH!iitg>fio6^'eem9 pr. lb. 

All premiums offered by the Farmer's Chib, are to be adjudged under tl|^ 
Mlowingi«gdlations>-^ ^ 

' Ui^ess tl)eie sre two or more competitors, oidy one half the preminni t» 
be paid. Persons not members are to pc^ one eighth of the amount of the 
premium for wfaiclLtbey may wish to become competitors. The association 
reserves the right to judge whether the subjects offered are such as to merit 
a prtMbuR..^ 

^ . The actjtieseihibitcd to be. the bote fide property of the persoDofil^inf 
.ihcm. 

By order, and in behalf of the Society, 

BOWABD P.UYimSTON, Prvaidbiir. 

/niy 8*1815.. 

sN. Bt A sectional meeting of the members of thetFanmt's Cfaib rast^iif 
iniSbhimbiaooaht)^, is to bo hMd at Sind«rhook, at t^e house ^ MMlMfii 

VOL. I. R 



tm ctHHibr* •Jtt feqimtcd to aaei «ii tk« mom iajv <l^ Ja^ii^r H«t^ «t 
BhwfhftNr Rate. ..^r 

HieBritidi Tuee JUbtr,aiid » Wg of wat»aii>cwmmg iif B md f^UmA. 
Tlref ^^cttaffdMrca^Uuvdandordefitdlor Iltliiw^>tbe fta»Uibficr 1>M% 
fkqpt. Beckr,6om lffinta» and tibe %mg Btnmkiamk Cwdilrtiyc» both ibr 
New-Totic. Four piMngers of the HttUMh were pui M.howd tlift krif 



CiMlDfii-£loti«e J2#eetpl«^— The duties on imported Good«» eateaed at tlie 
Qdi^tRi-llQiue is Mew«Tork, in the i—tha^f A|)rii»iiigr and Jiine» amount 
to BOM^ Ftmr M^iona of IMlata. 

Oh Biondi^ laa^ m ezpoen leadbed the head-quarters of Gtnecal Jabk- 
soff jit «1m plaoe, fipom Ctovemor Clark» Goremor Edwardi* andtheCoB^ 
auasianersapiKMBtedtone^oeiateatreat^ with the North Western Indiaas. 
ne ' oonununkatiana recoved* reader it ahaoat certain^ that a war with 
tlvMa TariiwM ia incHtahfte* 

JiottSMK^ At»um 18. * 

The U. a. Stem dup Mm Adams^ £. TrendMffd» Eaq. JCC. aailed fvoai this 
port yesterday, to join the aquadron in the liediWifan^Mis VfmJM* Baitiex» 
Soq. Airierinan Conaul at Tneate, went jiaaaenger. 

Qaeftsc^ Jugtiat 10. 

On Monday night \mk the froat was so serere in the vidttity of this ci^ 
as to destroy tiie leares of the cuekimber plant^, pumpkins heans and o4b- 
er tendet vegetables. Earlv on Tuesday morning ice waa found in many 
places. The frost extended both to4ands in high and low situations. It is 
fesored that much injury has been done to the wheat in this district, whicl:^ 
had a promising appearance. A snow storm tl^ 20th May^ the tcees nofc in 
leaf on the 4th June % and so severe a frost on the 7th August, are nov^ 
features, even in the climate of Canada* 

NEWS FROM OUR 6QUA0IK»f . 

By the arrival of the brig Shakespeare, captain Band, which arrived last 
evening, in 40 days from Lisbon, we have received a file of Lisbon pfepeci^ 
fxam -wfhich the fottowing interesting translation is made, relathre to ^he 
operaUons of the American squadron in the Mediterranean. 
.. Welearn verhaUy,.thaton the 2l8tof Jt]ne,anAlgeraKfirigaslewn8iif»ed 
into the harbor of Carthagena by an American frigMe^ and there ^veni^ 
the care of an American schooner. She was captitted on the 16th, is a new 
teaaci of 44 gunsr-the admiral onboard waa Inked, aa w 
the ship totally dismaa 



; ship totally dismaated* A brigantine waa driven on ahore, and 
^oaaeaiioh of by the Amerieans^the crew were sent toCarthi^i^ena.. A 
aehoorer has also been taken by the Americana; and an Alg^nne frigate't*- 
jeapedkitoikdicant. The American squadron, was left in chane of the remain- 
der of the Algerines. Carthagena was the lendenvoos, aod Ind^ngs WMp 
^ptepiiMng for commodore Bepatam 

The Americans had on board 400 Algerine prisoners,, with the decktfcflr 
dntemtion of beheadbig thtai in sight or Algiera, ahouUl the ttn^tt be fruo 
^Uptt the €(raw of an Aoaeriean vessd had been put to the sward hi Algicfn. 

Jt» x./ •Mens.' ^uflKt 
fntansaanav.] 

Itfdofv ;#ni^ 4. 
•% T6.dt9^aOree]t8hiphaBiqftivedlromBmyina,:th^ oapt of whiehatatesfhat 
14 days since, off Carthagena, he saw the American and\Adgerine8quadiaaa 
engaged ; that he saw thenadispene in allrdireoaons,.thathe8aw the Amer- 
icana take thre»idiipe».aiiA Jthat,.alliioagtkhe had- a good breeze, he heard fi- 
ring until one o'clock in the morning. He knew of the arrival' of the fine- 
«ae atCdMhagena, as mentkmed ; he waa tm boasdof com. Decatur^s ^hip^ 
MbdsUieaotbn; and afterwards, off Mah«a, hefdl iawith theSktdi 
squadron. 



IklB. BitYABD^t RfiCfiFnON. 

' * Witmti^^tm^ De/. Aug' 1. 

Arrived in the DeUwue, off this place last evenings the U. States' stifip 

liipftone^^S ^% frste IfyiMMth, faKfinf on hosrd Jiisisn. B»jird snd 

Crawford. 

iTlwracwa of thi>-ar>ital fttodtoo ed tte aioet sffectteyipectacle^ The list 

t frMOi Sovopti WiptclBf%f the health of .Mr. Bayard, had cumaiid 



ipnat mw a rty,' Mwp r e fca p ^ciaH y^i» the -miiida ef those wha wet» acquidntcd 
with him as a psmie «ititen. At tlie san^ mnacnt were seeix rwiinf ^ 
the whsMes^ theinhlMlaHliof tlurBotwigh^and numbers fnom the vicinity, 
11^0'liad^lMCVioidsly noticed the Neptune ascesiding' the ISdaware. The boat, 
that had gone to the Neptune, now arrived' at the wharC^ AAaiwfiiLiUence 
ensued. As soon as it waMoiowii tl^,Mr# Bayafd tit^ Wi huavd the Kpp- 
tune, though very iU^.the assemblage burst into ioodhuii^iaii in Goase<|uen4i^ 
of the reti^pf th^ distMiguisbed ^tfpmn and esfeeiii^d £eUow-citiaen, > 
fa the. evening he w«a bfougUt £con the^^plMiM/to )us 1mos«» having 
been oonfiopd to ius bed^for rj() 4ay% 

JA^fBft A^BAYA]ito,fs^#9>^#«a! Hediedoathf cYMitfif of the rthi in 
Q^mspfipiinae e^, tjbctbiire^ ^ the absoesiivini his.luBfMt i facing, firom Um 
mopfnti #f his mem^^xml^ <vte tesignaliQn eipeeted his fate. |^t us 
i|ioi|p^^ver him ; .Ivf.M.vws «ives» ira«Mr. miw > ' l«t i»s honor his memory ; 
^;^e was a^pj^aript<4t«lviliM^A. .lUSilife^a^^^jiafi^^ service^ of his 



:rr.3v 



FQ^IGN^VURi:^.^^ 



Sittccour bst, tlie armies qf Europe have n^ain renewed the work of 
^lanifbter luid d«vist&tion tjii a great w::iile, an4 alreiwiyi the jfrc?it£iii events 
ha*e flowctl fTOm tli<^ conteat. Oq the 15th of Jun^, 1815, the French ar- 
my imder Bonaparte, parsed tJic frontier and attacked liie Prussian divifi^ 
of the a^llied ann), putted on (he Samhre, in the Nifiherlmidfi. TUe battles 
that ensued; between this ^ime and tl^e 19 dt, detaLiled in tiie official Eepoits 
of ihe respective Ci^mmanderSt wei'e among tlic most bloody ajid desperate 
of modern times. The French were every where repul&cd in the e\ent» imd 
the army, from whut has followed, ^^^^• he supposed lileraUy overthro^Ti. 
We hare not room Ibr the official detaihi, luvd shiiU content ourselres with 
prefietving the principal documents and papers coiiiiec;ted with the siibBc- 
quent events. No account of the French loss of IWea has yet reached us, 
I Hit the Emperor ackiiovrlodges a defeat. Some estin^a^te of the immense 
destruction of hnman lives tnay he formed imoi tlie fjict, Uiat Lord Wcl- 
lipgton, Generalisiimo of the allied anniesj in iui official di^jatch of June 
29, *ays, ** the amount of noh-commisaioned officer!* and soldiers, British 
aad ilanoveriai^, killed » wounded and missings is between 12 antj 13000.** 

' FRENCH HOUSE OF PEERS. 
PEBXAincVT BXSSimffy TUNS 22» 1815. 

ABDICATIOX OP BONAPARTE. 

"^T^e Minister of the'lnt^or demanded to speak in the name oi* the Em* 
peror. He then read the declaration of the En4>eror, to wit : 

FnnrcBMsir ! • 

In commenmg VM? to nwon tb* IndepcndtiiMof tiMi N^^ 
UMiiqioik tb&oo-^iMtiDn^ all the«ffoi^iwd^e«n4Mi«C«U.ti«uMKta- 
4iii]4MriliM. thiclattaiqi to htpc feg wc ^cw \.vA \ i^ye^bi— eildilr Ac 
d^iiiNl^jantioflbfpovcs»:i^g^ ^IwwWDitiMtUMe ck M ioft it Ottfi. 



fer myself a sacrifice to iht hatred oftlMeMttids ^T^France. May ili^ be 
biiKfere in* their 4^cl^ati<|ps ; and baye oo other deaigni than uuh as ate 

^iwct^d igaln?t my ^rson. ^ ' \ ... 

t MY.fOUnCAL UF£ lSB^Smsi;,Mki.l j^roekiB n^ SON, xadtr 

the title of Napoleon II. Emperor of the ftench. < 

7he*<xis1«tkg MifMster mil £M;m ;|fcofriaiirtilif a C aw wtt of ftwgwtrtttf. 
The a0e6tion whkh I bear to tty So^ indacM^ nt Ift^nnlfe tibrChiwhin. 
ivithoiit delAf .to ovganiae a. JkgBncy»tiyilair^i^Iihitii lyarpiw frrtii» 
p&l^ Mlilty^ aiidf«»sf«Te.the Mcf>ei«iea#e of ihOiNaliBn.^ . r 

(Signed) . . , . M JftAfiOUiON. * 

.'rtd feekiage iWo t^ifed -to a eonrnntte^ trf^Miiref). tlie'tohil^er «f the 
Int^Hor, m the rtwilRe di^the mihistl^ of w», gate it statement Hivftleh went 
toaJiieptthattheftWitkrof^theirtWh, ate. was 3^^8iilfi<^tfy^«Wfi|;;,Irtd- 
4Mf bea^ Ice. lie. c^MMlhid'l^e^ pretested tHtk great ^i^i^ ijg^a^n^t tftis 
statement ; be declared that the allies wo^id bbitl'FWis WtkmckiBcven day< 
and recommended that, to preserve the ptiblic safety^ propositions be made 
ti ihc aMkd ptfWttM. ' r^Uicm»|»rDposiUoM w^efeHtMbWlkiin^ ttf ifi^^- 

ek$^dltth«tkMes.- FfliKSe lAioi^n itHkde a 'pre^iWltilMi t^ (Arbi^ttf^ 
R^ Emperor oiTFratie^} a l^ftefyde!bi!f^lbUowcd^4«t7«iift 4Ui»tibn*<tftKMf. 
' Jti'tli«Cbankber of Hepn&seitls^ves, Jttne 31, QenevaMklWne tol^irir 
toiit« flat hrthe dkdtisaio«i% and offered seiftMl' iNtsdkitMms^t)^ Ike ^m^ 
of the country, and ^ rallying the natkm arottod the th-colonred banft<^^ 
1789. On the 22d ^wie, the joint cssBBittee on the message of the late em- 
perKMTy reported, 16 to ^fs^ffSbii^t ' ^ .'•.:., ' 

1. There shall be nomiiiated by 1^ Cfaamberft/ a deputation, charged tq 
negociate witii the powers a treaty^ of peace, by which the inteign^ of 
fe-ahe^, and«JeiWlep*tideftce^thfenttti^n^hiffl'lfe'|rthiA,,teed '•y"=^ 
^ 2^.'B«tit is^xpekfifent to ^M^t)oyt^s a|)taiifa[^if^ tlfe {)fem|>f d^v^bWf^ -^ 
dient 6f ;fll tbe n^Sonai'^Fcd't mk the 4hlms€«H #iU iliokly mtSA'i cWi* 
*witiKialJ6n 0*1 tfcis sUtjfect^ ^ . ;> tu ;» j . •,♦...,>. .»!.. '/rr 
' A Violet debate ^xttd on thb im^56n ; in ^idh s«ferd ihetf^b^^^ 
e^ptesse^ their fears ctf this 4rcid£im^i3(*¥Nt M^/lv«pe hb^tec^; ccriS < 
%rs etcbimed, "^tt W^t tj'fefe*^ '^We Kave (rtHfega-JWefttartfeiiyM 
ieewaidieif rtfecesslffy. WeWcaSfit"^^ ' -^^^^^^ *>'i- "'^f- ^'■ 
' Various^motio»)8,'<fol^a«Jce^^,ii!Mldilfoii^ ^l^abti^tH^'bf'iBe'EijIk'i 
peror : sending a dotation *1o^ tll*'atiik^pd5w**^o tifeW of* p^cte tt the 
name of the Prendi m\koitt; -f^.fiihitiftjthi^bai^^'a newt»nstittfttoit,ftt^ 
^lui. \v^6re made,^and|)&ssed by. ^t wa? i^reed tlfe.t the dt^utieft to be iMM' 
f^the alh<^ t><>^e^^o\dd be thofitelfi b^ tW)fti)^4tilk>k^ '' 

' The ttiers proceecfed to the chbi<*e: of^'ttvo 'menlb<irs ori \tSj>art, to 
form tjie provisional goi-efafiiSent. The Dttk^ Vif'^icetice, ind Te Baroii 
Quinet, were chosen on the "part of the Pfeefs. The Duke de Otranto, Co^ftit 
Camot; and Gen. Grenicr ^er^ chosen by the Repf^ntativcs. The pro^ 
Visional Gov. immediately organised themselves; and chose the Duke of 
Otranto President - . . ^ ' •" ^iM- . . .i . • 

■ •• r " f^ .'-'•' 

HOUSI OF C0M3C0!rs. 

., r V ,. i Ja / A 'P^f'^^t J^ne 25. 

**Napoleon the secpnd, hasbecome Emperor of the French by the feet of 
the abmcation of Napoleon the fi^t, and by virtu6 of tint constitution of 
the empire. ^ -^ - - - -'^ - > , .j. _- 

' *' Tim decision shafi ^ be t^aiuiAtted to the <$ha»jber of peers by a mes- 
sage." ' . t- - *ts •*' 
^i^Im fiaitdution wtA^mattinKMiply ieemded. lemd ptitto tiM». - " "1 

iMvMAMf a$i0riN^tme;ML Die^ptesident decikr«d thfir jfitepo^tiotf tt#itea. 
-"flktliyKiirard, tm ki^Qf''m»rMMptneWy biirst-ferth-tfi'^ iMUMbrntiA 



rfof ;lte »ot»is;iiet giteikO ,- ;. >f<ifr «-,■ y. '. f'' .'.' v , -ft . • • 
.(' « «. »•'. r' • .• ^ AiOtt^^y^.v • bUR ^ihr; • ».' . .ur . •/'. 

I. ; PROGL^tfAITKai ^iPa«EXMiiMraflHOlHIF«€t0VSRNMBtlT A 

• .-. ....,.!••.-, .,.jv ri:. «>J3I«ie.-J»«2WtWKo- -..%.. J .' •• 

Frenchmen— Wttlim a few cUys glorious successes and a frightful reiwiVflv 
luweifi(t^ad^^Kdoirtnkiii iintni»*i h - :; •./ >-; o 'f<^ • ' r 

A great sacrifice has appeared necessaiy tomirpedce^iild' thai^tU*'' 
wQcttU i in^kMtti^fias abdicated the imperial power. His ahffication, has 
ended bis political life. His son is preelaimed. 

ISo^li^i^Mfftstitution, which yet had oi^ good principles, is about to 
receive aU; ityiiiwMCiftuniAifcpA<btefeii/a» -^gmafitt^^itmnxgh^ refilled and 
ext6|dyid»\. .INbriiH uniiifii^r^inrtlt authorities jealous of each other. The 
fid^iftrfiief)totbejC9igiMdbfad,qiatMB(tiBBl^ add. the 

9Qicafttdi$thd»^'aA4nrafear«if(}QnpnaaeBit e<in^-'! oci' >'{'p '^-'t « '.•->.^-- 

After 25 years ofpoliticalt^Ho^csl^iArikildiAlusiiii^^ 
' ^ik boehii dsncehoda^dbdModi aAis^fiBs^ai ii^iM «Mv«tekiF iwtilliltMn, 
niQr bfi^yo^ecM.' irr^FiB»«iiiP''tfeloi«itodBr|iD* gMajss qMo^ and «^' tirUatbwsi 
wr tbcg^vraM^tfaeinftbUxs Ih^jriahnikbd IwtBiMitD. roqu •:>'. 'itm ' ; > ; i k J 
: ifion^lOKtiaBiei iii«[Mae;tif «ttatcinithcrna«lsiiCr'the>nadoi]9and)toi hb^- > 
ti2iilbiii^*bcrpaik'eMUQldBttfope(tkit ptkOe wiiafar^jikaye {ndmised uptti 
a condition which is this day fulfilled. The whole world is^aa atrtcntiiirefasr' 
QiliitliMviiinc thbiiaiHirievvoDTkAibtepAy: ifeil^mnlKciblota^ joaliibe 

ineDniieniiQRM4>«n tte-eataaim-ftti'. ^-^ ) hi 



.:o^DeiiAmfoi beonxtoc&o R^ll)! jnnbdjeadrTCftfaifr nrtdrdnpfc8rt2fnpcs.sn>fb<^ 
nous. Let :ohri|.diaoRUBB Wrmi^peMed'^let'idiiiEMsicnia disappear <in«Ahiai 
iODii)dii|^rRhtodii^^7reatziK&^ '< 

Be united from the north of iVmoe io tbeJP^re&ieei; ^^m Ia .Yehdte to. 
MMiidksi .IfV&ataiiexroibs^t kaso bcsh hi^ ttttt^jrV^cHiateT^ may be< his tfc. 
litical opiaoDtopxbdblrimaslti^injOBrth^ A>il:of Ar«nod< ^wculftaot range 'iuiBs>: 
4eVN»dfilr thcr«iatiarair(£|agii»ddSBad tI)eiBdepBtidBdce.af thejdountiy i* : - 

Xnd^^ttikf Jdestroy a part of oar armies: but the^xp^^riianti of 'all agpss^. 
and of all people, promsicAltttliii^ candoliidtsticfr^ Acfbiianaott subdue, an 
intrepid nation which %hts for justice-and liberty. 

Illbr&aperar. has onend himself a sacrifice by abdicating. The mem- 
hara pf tlie r|poiieipilelitn<|feBvatdcfvMed tl»iaaiiTiiw)in> ttcoetl U iig fi»m your 
i:efi;esent^iti(«eatl»iein9io£ state. ' • 'vi. '.-.>, ^: * 

... I («ign«d):o: h » Duia itf otranto. 

FRENCH LBGISLATURE. 

fib*w^;*/ J?^pn!:jfa?if d^ftids— Ji^^ 29, 1815. 
. CoyijtLaiyiiinais preiy ding,, presto Lt^d tUe following Tnaiij;igej from the prp» 
visionarv government, UiIkI tne apcompiiijyi^g tUjctimeui. 

Jtfr. Prendtni. — The jmivisional govcrnmtht ha* not forgo tUn for an in- 
stant that Napoleon by hjs abdic^tjon, has placed liimsoir under the safe- 
guard of French honor. '^l^Qyt fir^t c:ire w^ to dctiiiand of tlie enemy-gcn- 
eralSi safe conducts for the ptrAectlort of his per^oiv 

On the 25th of Junh, Napftfcon dertiaiided that two frigiitcs should be put 
at his disposition* T^e rovernment immediately ordt^rcd the mimstry of 
the maj-in^ to arm those two fri^alcs. Licutcnini*p?Derid Ikker wus order- 
ed to provide for the p^tcctton of the person of Kapolcon during- his routes' 
and all necessary oiiders were g;ivtn for securing the preparation of relays of 
hordes. ' , ' 

A<?cept, Mr. President th* assurance of my highest consideration. , ' * 
'/(Signed) ;/; Duke of OTRA^NTO* ^ 

' . * ! ' ■' '',^ -yS^l' '' ' Paris, June^, 

' * ' ' " ^C^ 6f -a letter to Count Bignon. 

Head Quartert, June 28. 
Ccttbt— I had tfai9 honor to receive the letter of the 28th. I have already 



134 ... LpTd WW/»>^/<»!« iorctv ^Af%f ftMK^c. -. 

DOBtterf totlie Commiinmiert nmBooLifi treat ofpeie^ ^ntfa^e alUttdbovers, 
upon their proposition for a suspension of bostiUtiM ; b» mwsti^mlmkj^^ 
excellency must have seen, and I have-nothing more to add to it. 

As ng;kids a (la/itpoitwd'telfe <«tidiUA:MiNI|k>l^ 
ceed to the United States of iAxiieiiM» I ttttktvMbrm your excellency that I 
havQ n<» autbdzity from my government to give any reply whatever to sock a 
dfomand. , . i .. • »' r,'.ii ^^,^.i u a .^ <#.—«-■• .u;wi'j":i 

I have the honor to be with the most t1iitin|piiiilwii ■ntiiiJnifitMli lytpi tJi 
eallency'sikioM obedient servant,*- i h^ti. • ♦ • ' • 'rt^' , .j >i7j A 

• (Signed)i; .1: .-:..;;•• it s- ..'•.(:.• ^ WiBMil^BTa»u>-> 

tfitter fnffft the-Mirayt^r of War>tdf?tiicdidbeto^'WeHlBgtoa,. j / ^ 

•3fy Lor^Vonriiost^ movonioitB coirtin«F,hriti><iiigilgacc<*fdinffto tb«4r- 
claration of the allied sovereigns, thecaoa^s o^^tlbswiBtMblongarlexS^ tiaof 
tlitt Biiipecoc' N^Mtooiiibaitf JbbdiiiatfedinB^Ooa^ o . . ..: -j/i/ 

At this MoiKBtwhe* likjod b^ain^lK diel^M«iiBiieoe£ir«i> fhooi* ihm 
marshal AlbuffEfa 9i\ttkpgnfkk{ do^Mrteh^f^f JiiucMMS^sni ^tm a, oofy. iW^ 
Lord— I guarrantee upon mjp^toiQr thls< taaifciylMie f adlftiigiwtooBt wtricfa jte 
couldrhare to- qontinne HostUitiBs . affd all atr end^^aiDeot^oit ca» bsKdop coer 
iMt^clioBfl'feoni your gbv^u Mfa t nt ^k^^tiaoatfcmUI^'ikmJumftn^ jpamaidM 
lttd.>frofB thesis* . .' .' '.^ 'jJoi.'.v v r .j{j;l!r»i ./!'> fut» '<-. ji-..({v noiiih .0 . . 

.Ima^eof yoiirlaEdohit>B{csc4iidrddi^uH^ inmeclUltly 

and to conclude an anniatice»»^> wait t|||ridBBMkiiriiit|^Bmpink iJaoipidlP 
betietve, myldvA,thait>my tlritiand will: be<witHfaitf eflbctr^mi teilkrtA»Jcq|k)n 
yBMtosdtf'agreat'Tespaonbilitjt^in the oyes <i(fi.yaHi voUetooUMor*^.! ..- ; )n 
No other motive . tkanrl^e wish tapievmit tfar«fibiiMr^ iAbod mn^^btp'o^ 
teresi^ nfy .country, hasdictsted this lettcihi 'O r'-o.'. :. f ..»'>•'• h-jtiuu Vl 

. Jf I appeanm tbe£eld of battle, I shall cant thikheBt|K»ciiiyyictiaiilbf vbAC 
tending m the ndblest of causes, ihedtfeactsmad^Miffsnl^^ 
$nd that whatever may^be the i^Mmh^ I tinltanclT^'^^nE^tami Atiwpt^ I 
jfUcayyoii,myiiB(rd,8ipfcc. • " - ♦•i:q . vo vaCKMIflau 

^ A sinular lettttr baa fefe^wtitten tomagghtl i^jaer. i. > 

.-..'•'' ..ifm' '-.i»» lot v/j'... .!// .• .. ,,ti ], qr. ' 

It is snppoied t)uitthe &ig«lef iiit|^nded/tb tran^otol Mapoleori W^rmputm 
to the U. States are now waiting at Bochefort. Thenntft ts ftcoanpaiw fafaii, 
Genien^s Bertrand, Sasrary, Ijallemand,Labado3^Pi^'mi^ many other oificers, 

aiv^ eight or ten dpmestics. 

•/ J • Ci-. . /"iH" 

AOpRESS Ta THB f1iSN€[ll\ FfiOFK. 

The Boston BaJly Advertiser ^vcs the fulluwing- e«tl1l^«' fi-cm anijijpeal 

m^dt bv th^r Chamber of BepreHentii^tivea to ths'ptdpit, unai)itn<m$ly 

adopted on the 1st of July : .''". ! i 

.TTrcuchtnen— Por^igii powers hiivr pracl^ed in the face pf Euppe,^ ttat 

t"^y took Mp aims only ;iguiiiai Nnpoleoti^ ihai tli^^y ^oui4 respect our In- 

dcpettdciice an d the right -ivhich every nation has to ctipg^^ U^ govermt^t, 

in coTifoi'mity l^o its munrLcxa and its intcj-ests- . |. ' '^, . " r. 

** Napoleon U no longer At the h^adof the &Utc 1 ^e^as^BlipsejitienbUA- 
Ktd. the tiii-otie ; his iibdica-tlon has been accepttd !w }^r r^preseatatiyes, 
lie has departed froui us ; his son is culh;d la llic cmpir^jf tJie cpostiuitions 
of tjie state- The allied sovereigns kttow it. TIil war ought therefiireiio 
fee at an end, if the prgmiafs of £in^ are of jmy VLJidi^^.,' , ^ ,. -. 

" Meantime, plenipQteiitiar5c» hn^vt been sent to \\ni allied povjrers ,^9 treat 
of (leace^ and their generals have refused a suspension of tifms. I'heir 
trooDt.have hai^tened their ma>ch, availing themselves of a moment of alarn^ 
and Hesitation ; they are at the fates of the C2i]Hta),..w^out making known 
to ua Mfhy the W»r continues. • ■ • . - 



'^' «» Ng«if Ibe kouM^ oT Mti»eMft«i!tili|i toii06iv« H to M^io its 4dty uid 
i«i^g;mty> ti»ae^ttt<e thait it will meVer adutdvledge a^ the kwfta h^adof 
ttie stale^ ttimnvlMy,^ moluitkiifliie^ ^u«m» will i«fiiie to aiiknowledge 
ite<)rig)tt8 of tl» kaikMftj aad- to ^(^9iMeer&«e th^ by « sefemn enepi^ofneiit. 
1^9 constitotional tls«n«tr ill MlM^iv ^^ atidif foi^ <tf amis sh& moiiieii- 
t2b41y impoAe «{K>n W'a mlttttrMf the^dettinies of a great nation at^ to ^ 
abandoned «U> the caprice and arbitKuy i¥^ of a Miattinimber of privileged 
p^JMha; tfaeAy jrieliil^ to i&econilpuldion/ the national ti^^ 
afitefpt in-tile fiU^ of thainrhole w<»ld, the ri^t»^ the^oppressed FrencU 
nation. • - ' '- j • -r.. - c , 

'< It "iHtt 'appeal to ^tekaes^ of thepf«8ai#IM (ix\m€ genenetic^^ ttgxin 
t6\iiidteate at teoe th^ ttatidnal ifldbpendenti«,«ltd tlier^;ht8 of civil liberty. 

^ Itappeals^ fMk thk' day, ^toike jtl^ice and-the reaaon of evei^ civil- 
iz«d people.^ .,- 

London, Jviy % - 

Lord Caatierea^ 'mid SdSt^ldffc «o#n mif FMay lasfi, <Jime 30} on )iis 
mia^on to the Contiiient. If^ ii aili^x»ed that Prince Metteroicl andBaron 
Hardenberg will meet Lord C at Brusiels. 

RETURN CfiP lioUK XOTTC^ PARIS. 

A dispatch, of which the following ui a copy, was this day received fropi 
£d^-i)uu:shal the duk^ of Welling:ton» K. G. addressed to earl Bathurst, 
./t ; •t.M ;., .' -^j^ .>/.■■:..;. . ■ •-,/ /»ww, /iwSr 8. ■ 

- My I^Qcd-ftibi cons^uence pf y>« <?6nventip^ with the eqemv^ of which 7 ' 
iraosmit^^our lordship the copy in oiy dispatch of the4th, the troops uor 
der my coi^^iafui aiid t$^ pf ndd-marsl^r prince Blucfaer, occupied iSht 
barriers <^ Paris on tbe^d^^a^.^tered the city yesterday i wh^ch has ever 
siipfe b^ perfectly qu^t The tping^ of France entered Pana tiris clay. 
.: ; . Ihay^ theho^orto be^&c. 

. : . WELLINGTON. 1 

Pari§,Jiify 7. 
Th« Commission has made' knowti to the Ring thvpvgh the organ of its 
^President, that it has jost diss^ved jkself. 

The Pt^s and tiieReikneseatSEtives, imposed by the late government,' h&ve 
teomv«d on this subject a^notifiea^ioik 
The Chasnbers are dissolved. 

The Kii^ wiU enter Ftois to.mcfrR>w iibout $ ia the afternoon. Ilis msjt^ • 
ty wiUaHght«t tbe ThoHleries. 

ORDINAISrceOP THE KmO. 
Louit hf the graced God, king of Fraoee aad Havarfe, to att those ta 
whom these presents shall come, healdir— 
Cotiaidciring the necessity of restoring to their functions the indiiiduola 
who haM& been.ttttnoved by violefice sioee ^J30thof Masoh l«st» we h«ve 
ordered and do order as £>1U>W3 - 

Art. 1. The fbnctioajtfies of the admlnistratifre and judicial ordev^ the 
eomlnanders and officers' of the national |;uard, who iv^re in active servioo 
on the iirst aC March hult^shajil resrnne their iunctui|i» Ibfthwith : 
. % Thtt mintftefv ar^ chA«ged cAch in what ooocctns himy^wlth the evoQu- 
tion of the present^alaiance. *■ ., ; 

Givemat St^Ikoii^rtk July^ lai^, and the ^Ist of out reifn^ 

(Signed) .- LOUIS. 

:^thekteg, . ' iPtoe^ de 'Talletiiand: 

Amither decree restores the cominand of iSie nationil guard of PaHs to 
lleut. gen. count bessolles^ under the orders 6f Ikitonsieur. , , ^ 

Lord Castlereagh ia arrived at tile dukeof .'W^ittj^^shcad-quarters 
He immediately wsdtcd oA the kJln^ of Fiance. 



fl[>arin^ ; the .Pvike - 9^ f:^)^,; miAi%ter: of -ir^^fej J^lWB^ ilmfiu PSft^ifmH 
jniiHSter of tlte fin^^f^ : Qown^ LaU^ TfiHfiftli^ •i^jiM^t^.Ql' t^^ '"*- '-^ 
24. Laine» vice citiMft^U^ and ic^eper of fhsM^i ^t.P'ABabciyrJI 

: The »Uk4.Uopps'iiMiV]e A^pW to occm^ XVk ^tMuH^.e^ £iigUsb^4^ 
right of the Scijok, «ptl the Pmssuois the Wt. JU»c^g% btjns.af^qM'^ii^/ 
been assigned by the mayors to the principal officers of each army. , 
The Duke of OM^^to du^^j^t^^ffljij. V4th^th«.I)M)ae^f'W^U4i^^ 

boaifd pas^^(^r« of a {nostimportapt o^^c^ipttoti hm j^. quitted t|ieiuir- 
bor, and are now in the roadstead. " An English ship of war is in tlie pas- 

:\Weai^aftsiwdtiiafcya>»qjew^l^«^^ ;the ^^Upod armies.* 

Alarshal Nc;yX<^»Wft Pai^ It i^ said b^ h^gon^^to the l^niliod iitai«s tif 

America. ..,'-; 

Marshal Augerau^ who was exiled by Bonaparte and who nevei^ would ap- 

proadqfa^siiBe,4hai|retnpKd;toPaQa, ,w -^i . - ,/t^ ^-y 
Mar8h^St)iflt,hasgoiwb'ibhi6'estatfeatW.Anulnd. - - 

The two Chambers were shut up at six o'clock, by order of gen. Dessolles. 
The emperors of Rfussitt aiid Aastria, and the king; of . Prussia, will airife 

in Paris this evening. * • • .. •. j' 

■^ ■- a: , ,' . . , ,,. ,; 

To Coiiiii»ro5»BEKT8.— We are obliged to * A Columbia SuBspuBsiB^ for 
his attention, ahd'his suggerfirohs of Shprovetnent Ttiey'shatt^diJly at- 
tended to. PKREaniKz, is utider consideratibn. - 'C&E&icir^, aHd Sism; canie 
too late for this No.— Lauki, rhyijaes veev'tdfr^iif, birt het p o fe ft y «^ 
is not poetry. Wtth her permission, we would prefer the sentimaits in pkSn^ 
sober prose ';• and they would then be ■ highly acceptable to otir Rettden. T&e 
practice so well desctnbed byvftrsi^s", teentk all his severity of manner^ 
and ought to 4>e brought before the public It ought, indeed, to have occu- 
pied ijSb attcntitn of the Grand Jury, long before now. We will consider 
in what manneiito ^kfocr! 1^ hlsfi^or-^for although w6 do not sbriak flSaa 
the task he proposes, yet we doiibt whether the subject would be iBtcret^ 
ing to* our BoBdew.ibtgtoeral. JdsaunoBS, ttiglit to hftvc been» at least, 
ten days earlier. It is necessary to make .iq>tbe nbst of the Cc^ for eaek 
No., by the tenth of the Month, and we wish dw Correspond«at8 to hear 
this' in mifid. H sent iadtuwc^ the<Biagraphyof Btf^n S., will be oommen- 
ced in our next Number. The Journal mentioned by CAiUDXirsis, would ke 
very acceptable, with, 01; without a, ti^anslaj^ion.. We will preserve the facts 
sent by Sapello, if wfe htix^ leave to abridge nis very interesting Memob*. 
The stonpks are irt* gcfed^ oiHfcr. A Cetttiiy Discdorse, fifo» Hfuntttoo, 
Mass., and sundry oihei^, -are received with gratitude. The Menaoir of 
]Vli»v«»ATief^Sy An theie^URtiontif tim^, would be interesting to but few of 
our Headers^ It m uiider sfotiiidMNction, howevetv Joid while we solicit his 
acquiescence in our decision, we assure him that aU kis favors shall 'receiN^ 
the most distinguUliied atteiHk>nw Aobicola, is illegible, by behig defaced 
in th©tnftil. Wilt h^ oblige «s by renewing, at least, that part on making 
cyder wine, fcndlhc'ppepwatiqh <rfi>good cydbr for keeping ? ^ We know the 
vahie of his diVeistialisJoik thcfte subjctttM»d are verr &nxk»iis to offer' them 

to our Readers. The R , promised by D. W., will b* expected ki^ood 

('tW.— Several: articliK pfepa^ for tins .Number, aj^unavoidaHyroniitfled. 

Tlf? writer ^f thp 5*»*y'i?*|Coins, finds it out of his power to continue 
it. , Ti>e difficulty ^r obtaining l^^oks of reference, has occasioned this fail- 
ure'. "His plan is b^Jore thepubhp, and he invites the aritiquaiy to assi^i iiv 
its completion. " "' O. 

^i ; I iirir' ^ ,^ _ ■"■ 
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Tb th4 Ediiof ^ tki Atimitim Ma^aihuu * 
Sib, 

•Hic following Letter, which was written at the request of a friend^ 
was not desiipied for plibHcatioii. The perusal of it, however^ has aiford^ 
ed me So much iiistructkm and satisfaction^ that i ha;re procured a eopf^ 
wluch t offer for your Miscellany, l^his I do without the cotisent of the 
1mter« or the person to whom it was addressed^ who has now ^ne to Eu-i 
tope, hut by the consent of a friend of his. C. 

J^ew-York, Sept. 10, 1814f. 

t>CAR S1R9 

I am duly farorcd with your ticttcr of a late date, pro- 
loosing to learn my '^ opinion about the best practicable mode of 
improving the navigation of Hudson River, between Baltimoro 
and Waterford,^^ and agreeable to request, make haste to re« 

fly to iti On this subject, my mind was already made up» and 
was prepared to attach to the enquiry, all the importance that 
it merits. Want of time, however, will prevent my doing an^- 
ple justice to my own views, in this Letter. 

The enquiry, what is the best method to be adopted for im-* 
proving (he navigation of this River, where it is now obstructed 
by numerous islands, sand*bars, ripples, and shoals, occasion* 
ing many divisions of its current, and various and irregulaf 
clhannels, deserves careful examination. Much money has been 
expanded already, and far less advantage derived ^om it than 
seemed to have been expected 3 still the navigation has been 
improved. 

One general principle may be admitted, in reply to an enqui- 
ry of this nature ; that the water should be confined to one prin- 
cipal channel, as far as practicable, and in such way as to give 
all possible unity of effect to its currents. If all the water 
could be confined to one principal channel, and the course of 
that direct, the obstructions that now impede sloop navigation, 
would soon be removed by the force of the water s and thiii 
operation, which would constantly be deepening the channel, 
would continually invite the impulse of the tides to extend their 
action further up Che stream. But, in such a river, it is nei-* 
ther practicable to confine all the water to one channel; nor to 

VOL. I. S 
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give ta tbat % direct a:>urse. ^ All that can be doner UieVtforcv 
is to come as near to doing this as may be practicable under all 
the circumstances of the case. Confining the action of the 
greatest possible quantttfof thejwater to one channel, would 
have an increased. influence in removing the obstacles to an uni- 
form flow of its current, and by increasing the momentum of 
its force and power, would have the same effect asif by any 
jother means yre increased Uie quantity of the water. If by- 
dams to connect the islands and sand-bars, and io throw tli^ 
water into one principal channel, we keep up the continuity of 
impulse, the river will soon shape its channel to its own liking; 
Suppose this done, and by a wise discretion of choice, regard- 
ing the natural course of impulse, and the nature of the ground 
that forms the bottom of the rtvert selecting for the best ^- 
rection, and that ground most likely to yield to the force of the 
current in deepening its- channel-^the unity of direction and of 
impulse, would soon remove the lesser obstacles, and in. time 
they must all yield. Thus prepared, were it practicable to 
double the quantity of water, we more than quadruple it^ pow- 
er in removing whatever may obstruct its course : and the ef- 
fect is nearly the same, if by narrowing the channel we double 
the depth of the water that flows through it in a given time. But 
besides this, there is another circumstance attending the in- 
creased depth of the water, which is of high importance iam 
consideration of this subject, in relation to the. object of the 
present enquiry. The object is to improve the navigation of a. 
noble stceam, near and. above the head of its tides. Now the 
influence of the tides do not merely extend, in their ascending 
impulse from the sea, to the level which they have left in the- 
parent ocean, but mount far above it. And the extension of 
this impulse depends on the depth of the water into which it 
£ows, or in which it ends in swells, without reversing the cur- 
rent, and also on the force of the descending current which it 
has to overcome. These impulses^ acting alternately in oppo- 
site directions^ extend their, influence in proportion to their 
relative strength ^ and on this principle^ it is perfectly evident 
that the deeper the water, the higher the swell of the tides^ 
will extend* These are facts well known, which have resulteil 
alike £rom reason and experience In this country, so g^knti- 
fully supplied with numerous navigable streams, and yet sa 
young in experience^ they do not appear to have excited the 
notice to which they are entitled. Still as the American pop- 
ulation increases^ and with it the extraordinary enterpvize whiclW 
characterises tbe American l>eople, we ^d it desirable to ex- 
tend the navigation of our rivers above the reach of the present 
tides, as well as to improve their navigation throughout. And 
in this st^te of our country and our wants, it is well to look t<^ 
every source of intelligence. The experience of England^ 
would aid us much in this enquiry. The Thames, which was 
once only deemed navigable to London, 60 miles from the sea^. 
has now a navigaiion for. vessels of SO tons, that extends^t» 
Lechlade^a distsiuce of IM miks above London. Thenaviga-^ 
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^n of tbk part, libweyer, so added by art, is not withoot muck 
^Kpense, and at certain seasons of unusual drouth, is onlf eB< 
Ibcted by tho use of Locks* In a common state c^ the wat^^ n» 
locks are needed^ and nono are then used, but at rery loi^ 
water, the t*hargefor lockage, on a boat of 90 tons, from Lon«^ 
don to Lechlade, is (3/. 15«. €d. -The first Lock, however, U 
5l\ n^ifes abore London Bridge, and 4l4 above the head of thm 
li4le, whkh is at -Richmond, 70 miles from the sea. And the 
means that have been used in that river to extend the naviga- 
tion, or rather to improve it, lor the Locks are some of them 
expensive works, are very simple and skttended with Kttie tx^ 
pense. A careful examination of these would afford much in* 
struction towards improving the navigauon of -our own rivers. 

But I am, perhaps, detaining you too long with thescfobser* 
^cations, and come to the miain proposition on which I am dispo- 
sed to place great reliance. It is well known that the Mohawk 
iMiItes its waters with those of the Hudson, by four channels^ 
separated from each other, in the extreme points, by a distance 
of about 4 miles. The upper channel, or sprout as it is called 
here, enters the. Hudson nearly at right angles, at Waterford 
Point ; the middle one near 2 miles below, and the lower one 
opposite Troy. Below the Cahoos, the great falls of the Mo- 
hawk, the whole stream glides rapidly over a rock bottom for 
some distance before it divides into the above mentioned chan* 
aels, the direction being toward Waterford. The same bottom 
continuing, a part of the stream inclines to the right, and ulti- 
laately finds a passage in that direction, dividing by some isl« 
ands* It fortunately happens that where the wuters so inclinai 
ttfthe right, ^ seeking divinon,* the rock at the bottom is verf 
smooth, and the depth of the water inconsiderable. - Were 
rolling dams erected here, to turn back the watery or rather to 
confine it to the main channel, the consequence wduld be that 
all would be thrown into the Hudson at Waterford. This would 
add at least one third part, perhaps one half, as near as I can 
judge, to the present quantity afforded at that place by the Mo<* 
hawk, and still leave enough in the old channels for the sup«' 
ply of water works erected thereon. The Mohawk is but little 
inferior in volume to the Hudson ; and were its waters thus 
thrown into it where they ought to be, the addition would swell 
». &r more copious stream by the villages of Lansingburgh and' 
Troy. A rolling dam is proposed, in order that it may turn* 
or confine the water when the atream is low, but when swelled 
by rains or the melting of ice,, suffer a part to (Kiss over, and 
thus escape injury by ice, always broken very fine by descend* 
ing the Cahoos. If I itm not deceived in my calculation, 10,000 
doiikrs would pay every expense of such dams, and the inter* 
eet of that sum would keep them forever in repair. Say 20)000 
dollars appropriated to this object, the one half to be immedi* 
ately expended, and the other half at interest; and 10,000 dol- 
lars to be laid out in confining the water to the best channel be- 
tween Waterford. and Troy.. With these means, there can be. 
Pb doubt tha( the channel would be deepened, cleared of many 
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of its bbttnictims and there is none in mf miod IhntivlMiin 
50 years the tide would extend its swell to Waterford, a* muc^ 
•s it now dees to T^f' Whaterer may t>e the jeakMisies or 
i^ie collwQns of interest, that bias the views and feeling* of 
men immediatelT interested in this question at the present day, 
the time if commg when the general interest will contronl 4e* 
Cision, and regard this extension of the navigation of thoHud-* 
son as an object of paramount inportanife. If, there^oce^ theaa 
reasonings are sound, it is the duty of the present age to ixtkm 

Jrove the opportunity<f<i-and it wiU re<^uireno elabon^e axf^^^ 
lent to convince you of the truth of this position- 

I am sensible that, were the bottom of the Mohawk any thing 
^ut solid rock, where I propose to erect the dam or damst other 
pbjections than can now be brought against that project* mt|^ht 
claim much cpnsideration<p^i*and as it is, I believe that throwing 
the additional quantity of water into the Hudson at Waterfbrdt 
would cause to roll along with it a good deal of mud and gra-^ 
yel. It is the nature of a stream, however, both to make and 
tp clear its own channel; and while thisquantiqr would not bo 
yitry great, I have no hesitation in believing that, with the in- 
creased poller of the stream, the channel would not <H)ljr^be 
kept clear, bpt even deepened and worn where most sufajed 
to wear, and rendered more free by the action of this cause. 

The foregoing observations are all that readily suggest themv 
pelves at this moment ; and having so fully stated my views in 
relation to the means to be used a^ve Albany, and as the same 
xieasoning equally, applies to the proposed improvement of the 
navigation beloff, I have nothing further to add on ^hb subject* 
i may be permitted, however, to observe, that in the attempts 
whic^ I have witnessed in this country to improve the paviga- 
tion of rivers, it has commonly happened that too little |t$gard 
has been paid tp the will of the wafers themselves, or to the 
invariable laws pf nature. A^d this remark suggests so i|iany 
^ts for comment, sp many cases fc»r rejection, that I must ei* 
ther commence on another sheet, or delist from longer intru* 
^on on my piyn time. 

Before I close, however, I must tnake a few observations on 
another subject. Perhaps there is not, pn this glpbe, a State or 
povernment of any kind, whose geographical territory includes 
so many features of the most striking interest and importance* 
In relation tonavigatipn and inland intercourse, as the State of 
Kew-York. | have not time to delineate even a skeleton of 
these featuresi whiciv have sp pften excited my admiration-** 
but who that shall examine our map, can fail to perceive the 
bounty of Divine Pfovidence, in the distribution of our navi- 
gable waters ! The fludsoh, whose stream has the advantage of 
2 tides,* 3 quarters of an hour different in time^ has a commerr 

* A most striking effect of which is, that uniting their influence in one 
combined effort as they flow through the bays of Tappan and Haverslraw, 
they produce higher tides above, than any where below these bays. So that 
at 60 miles abdve the city of Mew-Y<frk, the tides rise highier thab wy 



mJ «yfee i^ite mouth iK»t.exceed#d by aiif ia the world-^^nd Uiit: 
Hudson^ which opens such an extent ^ inland nayigatiQi^, Jiaa' 
its line of direcUon continued by Lake Champlain, which eipp- 
ties N^ into the St. Lawrence> and whichi at no distant day: 
must be united with the Hudson by a Canal» forming a line of 
navigation of vast importance to the adjacent countries. The 
Hudson carries its tides to Albany, and an easy navigation for 
the largest sloops and-sehooners; iMid if my ripasoning is c6r- 
rect» may soon do so to Wateffojrd.-r-Cast your eye, now, over 
the map ; here is Lake Ontario, and at this point, where the 
Oswego river enters the Lake, is a pretty good harbour ; and> 
through thatriver a navigation that extends through many Lakes 
and Creeks further west, as also through the Oneida Lake, 
which is in the direction toward the nearest navi^ble point on 
the Hudson. With a string, one end of which is fixed at Os* 
wego, I sweep for the Hudson, and the nearest point is exactly 
at the mouth of the Mohawk— and, wonderful to observe, it 
now lies along the course of that river so exactly, that dne 
may imagine this stream had been formed precisely for the pur- 
pose of opening a navigadon between these points I The small 
Lakes situated to the W., in th|e counties of Ontario, Seneca 
and Cajruga, by unitbg their waters, send off a beatable stream 
to the eastward, till meeting with the outlet of Oneida Lake, 
they turn towards Lake Ontario, in a fine navigable stream. 
True it is that these streams do not afford an uninterrupted na- 
vigation, throughout — but they may be made to do so, and with 
very little labor, compared with the magnitude of the object. 
The subject is very striking, and well merits examination. 

DELTA. 

where sroand that city, or on the sea shore outside of Long Itfand. The 
tide that enters the Hudson firom the East rivery precedes that coining di« 
rect from the sea, by Sandy Hook and the Narrows, about three quavers 
of an hour-HBubject, however, to considerable variation, by the influence 
of the prevailing winds. Here then, at a distance of about 80 miles firom 
the sea, is a tide greater thati on the sea shore, which boldly faces Uie wa- 
ters of the Hudson, reverses its current, and extends its iniuence yet 100 
miles further i^ that noble river. Were the tide from thei;ast river Ion** 
ger delayed in its passage of the sound, so as just to njieet the bext suc- 
fceeding swell, commg from Sandy Hook^ this effect coul^ not be prod^iced, 
and the tide could not mount the Hudson so far by many miles. 



The following long Letter Is presented to our Headers as well to grati- 
fy a good old Man, aslo preserve some very just observations, and do jus- 
tice to his mmts and virtues. The subject, we are well aware, wiUnotappear 
interes^ng to all our Readers, and the^ maybe some who will think the publi* 
oaUon akogetho* useless. From the {^reatloigthof the originalLetter, we have 
been compelled to omit some sentences, and this has occasioned some sligfataj- 
terations in the reading— but we have no where changed the sentiments. On 
the whole, we tlunk the Letter so cr^table to the heart and head of this 
SoldierrScheoImsster, and the fa^tg so weU worth preservings that we f^l a 
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pleASiife !n cmnplyin^ with hib re(f»&^ fulljrpenoided Hiat lUs mMiTei 40« 
serve commendiitibn. He will perceive that we have omitted some of the 
geographical observftUotia, which 'appett to hirre been made witji goo4: 
jad^ment, tHe result of much obserVtitaon, i|nd - ibr this we ' ask hSji indol- 
geocc. Tbty aire Isud aside» h^Wever/aod Shall be difly 'incorponited in a 
prQ{>er place, at ho distant period. t|>n«m. 

TotM £dit6r itftke Jmerican Magazine. 

. . If any 4ipo1og7 is necessary for the request I am abdut to 
make,' I offep to youithe reasons tliat induce the roaking it ; and 
should yo.u t(unk proper to gratify ipe, these reasons may either 
accpnipkny ihe cdmp)iance» or be suppressed, at. your pleasure. 
An old man, close vcrginj; on the grave, conscious th^ but a 
verv (ewji^ars, at most, imnt gather me to my Fathers, and that 
mtn me must perijsh most of the remembrances of what the 
early intiabitants of t bis town have 6ufieredr I ask to be. grati- 
fied by the publication of ^tbe fpllowiug Narrative and Remarks* 
ixk your A^agazine.' When some ottlie oldest inbabitonts were 
occupied in furnisbing the history of the early settlenieats ia * 
tVs Town, for ypur Gazetteer, I gave them all the particulars 
of this Narrative, and hoped to s^etbem preserved in that Work* 
Perhaps, in your opinion, tbe plan of that Book, did hot admit of 
such details; or perhaps you considered the facts of little pub- 
Tip importance, and only selected a small portion of them as en- 
titled to a place. This may have been necessary and proper ac- 
cording to your views-^but I should* have bcren beticr 'pleased^ 
if you had incorporated in that Book more of the history of the 
ftettUm^ntSr and ^he difiBculties and hardships which the early 
settlers had to contend with. In a few years, even the tradi* 
tions of these occurrem^es will be lost for ever, and the suc- 
ceeding generations forget^ 1 the hardships and sufferings of 
their progenitors. IndeedV did I not, pee a disposition in too 
maTiy of our young people, already, to regard my history qC 
these things as an ola man's fables, I should hardly have trou- 
bled you with this long Letter. I have known this country for 
more than half a century ; and within an extent that now con- 
tains 20,000 inhabitants, principally farmers, with only such 
mechanics^ as are convenient for tbe business of the inhabitants, 
I had known it many long years before the whole population ex- 
ceeded too. 1 bave often travelled 13, and even 15 mil^^ to 
the nesO'est mili» and that through a wilderness, often on foot, 
without seeing a single habitation* . Now»^to be sure, we have 
good roads, good farnu, good neighbors, and good Society, with 
Churches, Schools, and a great deal of wealth and happiness, 
pur, farms, and farm-houses, are such as none but the most 
wealthy among the laboring classes of my native country enjoy. 
We have our teams of horses^ and in 2 or 3 hours we can ride 
loads of our spare produce to Albany, ^Iways a good market, or 
Scbenectfdyy 4ind set some tboi|saiiiM of |ieople, all 1>iisy ai^tt 
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prosperous and happy. With these things, I am cpnteBt; Imt. 
iWhk not willing to see a new race of people so soon forget that 
it was not always so witb\us. In my youth, I was dragged front 
the fields of my nativity, sold as *a mercenary in arms^and wan- 
dered over many countries as a hired butcher of other hirelingis, 
oqually wretched, perhaps, with myself, enduring an exireme 
ox misery which I cannot describe. During the latter part of 
this servitude, of all others the most painful to a reflecting miod» 
my misery was heightened by religious impressions. At length 
I found means to escape from the slavery of arms, and here, Sir, 
I first learnt to feel that I was free indeed, though I was not 
bom in bondage* Concealment was for a. long time necessary, 
and the liberty which I soon learnt to enjoy, still found me a 
peedy adventurer in a strange land» with no other distinction 
than that of ' the pQ^r Soldier.' But in those days, men were hap« 
piiy less inquisitive and unkind toward strangers, than thejr 
have since been, and I soon found that by honesty and indi)^try, 
I could acquire a living.— When little, or no learning at all e](* 
isted among us, there was no reproach in a want of literature, 
and I had, at least, as much a« my neighbors. In time, I began 
to be esteemed as an honest man,. worthy to be entrusted with 
the instrujction of the children of my neighbors. This was nor 
small step in the advancement of my fortune, an^d I yet love to 
pronounce my acquired title of Schoolmaster, long since dis- 
used. 

But, I am probably tiring your patience with my long tale, 
and will be as brief as possible. Suffice it to say, that, becoming 
a kind of fixture in this soil, I have improved with the country 
around me, rising with prosperity, as that has risen. In a few 
days, at most, I must leave my farm ; — and I am consoled alike 
with the retrospect of life, and^ wi^h the prospect of futurity. I 
have labored, indeed, for what I. have procured, but I have en- 
joyed a blessing upon all my labors. None but tttled-men, and 
what are exclusively called gentlemen, in my native country, eor 
joy such possessions, and such conveniences, as I shall soon 
leave to my heirs— the honest earnings of a poor Soldier, sold 
into slavery*in*arms, by bis Prince, whom he never saw, before 
he had learnt to choqse between good and evil. And although 
m%^ bondage has proved to me a blessingj I must ever grieve for 
the many who perished miserably in theirs. 

But — ^I have been long s|)eaking of myself, and come now to 
a principal object of my soUcitude. When by my labor I began 
to lay the foundation of my present independence, foreign cIoth» 
were hardly known amongst the laboring poor in the country, 
and we had not yet acquired the nveans or the knowledge to 
raise the materials and spin and weave cloths for our awn wear. 
I was obliged, therefoi^e, to dress the skins of the deer, and from 
these alone to form all my outside clothing s my coat, my trow- 
sers, and my shoes. This I did for many years, and was thank- 
ful for the comfort these garments afforded me. And although 
1 have long seen that my family are striving to hide this circum- 
dtsmce} m if it ^ere connected with something of reproacb^ I 
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wish to place it on public record. There are a few men yH 
living in the city of Albany^ who knew my leather suiti by an 
acquaintance of years, at a time when Albany was but a poor lit-* 
tie village, and Bern had only 8 or 10 inhabitants. The times 
are now changed indeed, with the circumstances of our affairs— • 
but ought any body to be ashamed that they are changed for the 
better ? Before I die, let me declare my thankfulness— 4br if 
there be any reproach in this matter, it is for the sin of ingrati- 
tude* We had once no roads, or houses or lands ;— rno horses 
or oxen, sheep or cows— we have now abundance of all. I have 
brought meal on my shoulders, dad in my 9uit of leather^ a dis-^ 
tance of 8 and even 12 miles^ to make bread for those who now 
seem ashamed to be seen riding into Albany in a waggon I 
Ashamed !-— a good man should only be ashamed of sin--^my 
horses and waggon are good enough for me, and far better be-* . 
come me, my circumstances and feelings, than any more costlft 
but less useful conveyance. And now Sir, if you publish this, 
you will gratify one old man, at least, who will also have the sa** 
tisfaction to reflect that be has done, and finished his duty in this 
world, as becomes him, and his faith as a Christian. Warned 
by the events of his own life, he knows something of the value 
of admonition and experience— and he hopes that in thb he ia 
discharging a duty to his posterity and his Maker. 

The City of Albany, has become a great place of business ; 
and the inhabitants abound in wealth. It was not always so, and 
the old are in duty bound to make the young remember this. 
The country around it, in every direction, is now filled with 
people,— and farms and cattle abound. But let it not be for* 
gotten that In 1815, the poor Soldier, who had witnessed such 
isurprising changes here, and who tells thid long tale of what he 
has seen and known and suffered and enjoyed, was yet living. 
Nor let his Narrative be forgotten — ^it is a tale of humble life, 
but it records the commencement and progress, for a long time 
very slow, of the settlement of a dreary wilderness, now blest 
with many habitations and much happiness. In a few generaf< 
tions, what I have seen of the progress of improvement here^ 
would hardly be credited as possible : and this is the more 
strange, as every body in this growing country haa witnessed 
similar scenes, and a corresponding growth almost in every 
part. While my posterity shall honor the meniory of my honest 
and humble labors, and enjoy the blessings that these labors 
have procured them, let them not despise the memory of my 
days of grieving and humiliation, nor the small beginnings from 
which all our blessings have flowed ^— and here I will close xslj 
principal labors and anxieties for the events of this life, ready te 
4i6, yet willing to live, for I am at peace with all mankind, and 
6od hath blessed me with a hope of a glorious immortality,^ 
The Township* of Bern is situated from 18 to 38 miles westward 
from Albany, on the height of land between Albany and Scholttirie 

* The reader will find much of what follows, in the Gazetteer, and pe^ 
haps, will regret, with our Correspondent, that his request had not beca^ 
tJttope fidly coropli^ with in that Work. 
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cetmttea. Tht soHikce it oiieveiH and nuicli of St broken bf 
kdges and rocks, but tbe soil i» goodf in genciml) and undeir 
good cultirva^tion. 

SfUicment. — About tke year I75(H tome few faiwliea of 
Gcmaoa ntado «ettleinentft on the flat kndfl near the creeks. In 
ike tune of the French war, from 1754 to 'SSy some fiuaiKes re* 
ihoved tx> Albanjr for safety. On tbeir return aftsr the war and 
during the peace, until 1775, they increased to 61 &rmltesi at 
which time Smcfih Ball commanded a CQm|;Miny of militia of 65 
men, made up from this town and what now forms aeterai other 
lowns^ Cape. Ball, with 63 of his men> went orer to, and joined 
^« enemy ; the remainder tarried behind, joined the standard 
of their country, and fortified themselves by a picket garrison^ 
at the place now called Beaverdam, at WMteman's mills. Pe-* 
ler Deitt, beii^^ ah Ensign undef Capt. Ball, took tke command 
of what men were l^ft, wid was soon after appointed Captain < 
Being caHed on to marck^gainst Burgoyne^ he with a few of 
his men jjoined the army of the United States at Saratoga, whero 
be k)9t his life by the accident^ discharge of a mua^t in tbo 
bands of one of his own men. His Lieutenant, William Deitz« 
(a cousin of bis) was appointed Captalu in bis room. Bis ex« 
ertions in the cause of his country, excited the vengeance of 
the Tories and ihdians. There came a party of them and sur« 
|»rised him in his own house ; todk »)d tied him to a gate pose 
before his own door, and brought out his fiither and mother, his 
wife and children, andtnurderod them before his face ; andcar*^ 
ried him prisoner to Niagara, where he feH a sacrifice to their 
crkiehy. ^ 

A number of Burgbyne's men being taken, (about eight days 
before bis army snrrendered) were carried to Albany, and libe-^ 
rated on condition of their going to work among the adjacent 
faarmers. About 35 or 40 of them came into this town : a num- 
ber of whom ai^ still living, and have become wealthy ^rmers. 
Until l785or'S6j the ^increase of inhabitants was but mode* 
rate, bein^ wholly confined tathe Germans. About that time 
some emigrants ^m New-England settled in this town, among 
whom was Samuel Abbot, from Lebanon, in Connecticut, whiai 
claitni the honor bf (»ein^ the f«tf her of the first English child 
born m this town. From that time settlements increased ra^ 
pi^y. in 1787, most of the land was surveyed into lots of lOQ, 
and I2p acres each, and taken up rapidly ;— -seven years being 
allowed tree from rent to settlers. 

At that time j this town, together with Rensselaerville, Beth* 
lehem, Guildoriandt, and Coloniie, were all included in.one town, 
by the name of Watervliet. In 17 W), Rensselaerville, and what 
now is Bern, were incorporated into a town by the name of 
Re«stela»ervilie ; and in 1795, Bern was taken from Rensselaer- 
ville and incorti^rated into a town. The other towns have 
since beten taken fpom Watervliet. 

These are in this town, 5 Meeting*house8--one Presbyterian 
«— one Dutch reformed— -one Lutherm—one Buptist, dnd on^ 
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l^ethodijit. There are she grist-mHlSy and about 35 or SOtair* 
millso-^iwo falling*tmllst and cme. carding madiine, whicfar in 
1809, carded upwards of 12,000 pounds of wool, whkli was 
Wiiolly made tip by families for their own uic. *• 

. General Deacrifttion^ and JVaiurai Curiowi/ft*— No doubt re- 
mains but that there h a rock or ledge -of rocks ttnder Hie nxuc^ 
face of the land of the whole town, for in many places the ro^k 
is so nigh the surface that it becomes naked in the bottom of 
brooks and in the roads, yet there are many seams ill the focks, 
to admit the roots of trees, which grow very large. 
' The springs in general are on the heights of laud, Owing to 
the depth ofearth that holds water, whilst the vaUies in many 
places have so little depth ofearth that the water is admitted io^ 
to ihe seams and lost among the rocksv 

There are in this town, two Lakes, containing about 100 acres 
each, one of which is called Thomft8on*e Lake^ and tho other 
Warner's Lake. Thompson's lake ha* no outlet, except the 
water running into a ledge under ground, which is supposed to 
com^e out In a spring, about a mile distant from the lake, so large 
as to afford water sufficient for a grist and saw^mill about one 
mile from the spring. On the stream which issues from Wa»' 
her's lake, there arc saw and grist-mills erected. 
~ There is a swamrp, (on a farm owned by Robert Denison) of 
about 25- acres) on the banks of which, a^er digging off 6 or 9 
inches of the soil, we come to sand which is^ white, nearly re-* 
scmbiing the sand on the sea stiore.^ There is also, in this 
swamp, a Cranberry bog of about four acres, the turf of whioh is 
so tough that a man may walk on it ; while the turf floats on tho 
water or mud, which is so deep that tKere has never been found 
a pole long enough to reach hai^tl bottom. On thi»bog tliere are 
hassocks that produce larch trees from 5* to 15 feet 6igh,.b03rtiig 
all the marks of old age, and which rise and fall as the swanap 
fills with water or dries away. A man may stand i»pon these has- 
socks, and by springing up and down, or tottering ashe standsi 
may shake the bogs, trees, and all, for 3 or 4 acrc»atone linie. 
Tlie pdncipal outlet to this swamp, is^ by the waHcr mnaing 
inlo the rocks under ground/ 

Near Major AW3ot''s there i» a deep pit in the rocks irhicb 
receives the water while the stK>w is melting, where itcoogeaby 
in which it remains the whole summer. There are also nui-' 
ny caves, somewhat sinnilar, that are made use of to keep fresb 
meat and butter cool in the summer.^ 

There are plenty of lime stone, more especially in the north 
part of the town, in which, as well as in stone called bastard 
lime stone, there is the shape of shells^ such as cockle2f> mu8« 
cles, ai^d almost all sorts of shells usually ficMnd o» the sea 
shore. By breaking tlie stone, the shells fall out m petlocC 
shape, and when broken, are found to be solid stone. 

In our greeks are to be found lobsters &om S to S'Jmshes 
long, that in every particular resemble a aea lobster^ as much 
;^s a child rcsen\bles a man. 
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On a fiit^o) owned bf Andrew Kough, there is a cave, th» 
siQUtli of srishick is in a hollow or basint about 1 3 feet across ; 
the hole in the rook is about 9 feet wide and 4 feet high. A 
number of men explored the caveyin 16QS) and gi?e the follow- 
btg account ^«-«After passing a descent of about 30 degrees, 30 
feet, the passage increasing, t^ey descended 6 feet perpendicu- 
larly I ihey then came into a room 30 feet long and 12 feet wide, 
&>rmii)g anarch 10 feet high. At one end of. thin room they 
fouwl anofgniog in the rocks of 6 or 8 feet, with a g^radnal de** 
scent, where tbejr descended 1 4 feet perpendicularly, into a room 
as large as the other, and from 20 to 25 feet high. In passing 
this room 40 feeti it narrows to about 6 feet ; they then pro- 
ceeded about 70 or 80 feet, nearly in a horizontal direction, at 
the extremity of which a dim light appeared thrpugh the holes, 
in the rock above-— one man, more daring than the rest, ascend- 
ed the rocks at the ha;?ard of his life, and with many difficulties 
made his way out of the cave, about 12 rods from where he en- 
tered. There is a small brook running through the last or lower 
l^rge room, which settles into the rocks on the opposite sfde, 
the water of which is very pure and cold. The land oyer ther 
cave is nearly level, and produces large timber, and is suitable 
for plough land, and there is not 2 rods of waste land in the vi- 
cinity of the cave. 

There is a ledge of rocks on the line between the Towns of 
Bern and Guilderlandty 17 miles from Albany, running nearly 
parallel with the Hudson river. The northern extremity of this 
ledge u on the aforesud line, whence it runs southerly into Bethle- 
hem, and with some exceptions, continues to the Catskill moun- 
ndns. Its height varies from 400 to 800 feet. The rocks from 
the top of the ledge are in many places 200 feet perpendicular, 
and in some they shelve over from 30 to 50 feet, forming a bold 
front to the spectator below ; this ledge for many miles is in- 
accessible, except by by the assistance of ladders. There is* a 
remarkable cave in the side of this hill, about 100 feet from the 
top. By the assistance of ladders, persons have been enabled to 
descend to the mouth of this cave, which is 3 feet wide and 6 
feet high. On entering this cave about 30 feeti it becomes 6 feet 
wideaiKi 5 feet high. Going from here 95 feet, we come to a 
room 10 feet wide^ 20 feet long, and 12 feet high; then going 
through a difficult passage for a considerable distance, we como 
to a room much larger than the other ; this room being about 
400 feet from the entrance, and the candles being nearly extin- 
guished by means of the foulness of the air, the adventurers de- 
sisted from pursuing their subterraneous travels* 

On the side of this hill is also a place called Johnson's mines, 
where the rocks are 70 feet high and project over 50 feet. A 
person whpse name it bears spent much time and money in try*- 
ing to discover valuable- fossil and mineral substances. A gen- 
tleman who examined this mine in 1808, found salts of iron or 
copperas, and sulphur in nearly a pure state. A kind of mag- 
nesia, and red pamt resembling S^Mmish brown, and to appear- 
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iMM HMfnllv db gooS-^t tim» mutt d«|bvmlM < Sir tembifiif ; 
Many other singular Mid curioiit «Qb«iancc& ir#r» (bitcid, wMcto 
flday hereafter become bem^iftl-to esetety. 

One thing thutbe iehoiif^bt wortliy of oheertatijMi wtft'to be 
teen at that tinie. Directly ot^r tlie mine, a eiMiill fMnram «if 
water comiog from tbe top of tbe rocka had kfrmmd a tfftm$ 
icicle, S feiet in diameter and 70. feet hnf^h^ attadied enljr to i!km 
top ard bottom, poring tbe month of Febntaty and' tbe ibM 
pare of Marcbt the weather was umiormiy eold* whkb cafMod 
the water t9 frecjce as it nm dowi^ and continue t» i 
imtii hboA formed the coittmn of ice above «leacribcd. 



ON I^AfcENtAL DUTIES, ' 

JParticularly addreised to Parents jirqf€$Mng J^eligiof^, 

, A FanaBf deeply sensible of the soknm and importatit taalft 

which this reJatioinship imposes upon bim, after m^^ medit»« 

iion on the subject, takes his pen with im in^ntion to passm 

review some of the reflections. which have. occupied biambidt 

and to offer them for the serious coDsideration of otbei^ Hia 

tpteDtioiTis, to enquire after tbe truthy as il^ is in Cbriat ^s«s ;- 

and feeling it due to bis faith. as a Christian, diis e^terciae, ott 

Ifrhlch he enters with solemn and religious delibemtiony will notf 

iutenti6na]ly» give any otfTence to those Pareota if hose'rallgt0B8 

tenets may differ from bisowo* Ji will be the pafticui«r.|M»^ 

pose of the papers, which he proposes to offer« to consider tbo 

f.hange of views which conversion prodoces; and with the near 

duties which reli|;ion enjoins^ Xo examine some of the diftenk' 

ties that the Christian Parent has to encounter. The obser* 

yanc^ of the mere riles of a worldly religion, is attended witb 

little difBcuUy ; but the religion of Christy of tbe Kingdom of 

Heaven, mu!^ be a Religion of ti>e Cross to evcfy mtiindmiad* 

How is this Cross td be borne ? ' V 

There is, perbap&, no person of aound understbndb}g», isal 

vho has been habituated to serious thoughtfulness^-^^no person ti 

p mature age, or at least no Christian Parent, who will beailatei^ 

ascribe to this subject an importance'inferi<»*to non€,.«a]reoiiet 

on which the mind of man can i>e exercised. Next to tbe aalv^ 

iion of our o^vn bouts, the souls of those ^ whom tbo. Lord hM^ 

fciven us,' claim the most serious and uhremittbiig at^entitm* 

{Such are the sentiments of tbe Christian Pareat, of wbatso^vef 

denomination, if you can find him in his secret deyotionSf.ab* 

fitracted from the business and t)>e cares of the world. :fiu^wr 

man is born a Christian. Ail men are, at first, born of tbeTflftsbinMi 

All bis views and desires are fleshly. Born iiit# a aatut^ 

world, his nature is ^tted for its enjoy menta :<«-bat| dastioedbf 

Jehovah lor another workl{ and for higher enjoymenta ;pi»*4opaiia 

from a nature tp a spijiituai existence^ be must be .botn 9^S9^ 



toiMtMr Mtam^ or lie con w>flrr <mtith6 Ctofdoitaof (Sodf.^ 
H«i« I :pm^ ;4-^iind f -ttvilfnit of eierf ^^tirMtian Pai^t^ • wh6 
maj read what I am mmr «rrMii(^, Ib.do the saltie.^^Ify indeedy 
tiiese iMmmt te^reil foMded^ tfaere>ca(n he fio eternal h#pe 
Im* fmm, till he 1)e li^ni'ftfrifty %oni 6f the Spirit, irhich H hpLa 
litna^ iBto - tfjMtattl life t ilild bf which cometh eleotixm, 
(tiirouglieaiKitiAeitiaaiof'thc Spirit unto obedience/f > fl6W| 
|hMi,«ras««liislu»w Mth^ Hils tplrttimi ref enemtMi, bf Whiehi 
jR^iiir which «hme'We bhtocnb tile dbiklren'^of Ood, heirs of the 
^MttBte of etenwl tife^^'adifd joii^heirtwirh Jeeua Christ ft—* 
liow imifttthlr«hailfe oibet oer mwm ! Beford, the children of 
atftfttQial world, with greea |ie f c e y Uutt t, end alt our viewa boun* 
ded by reason «k>ne ; now, oar views embrace the Heavens, ibr 
reTetation both tau^tus of tbe^pirit, and the Spirh, while It 
invites us to look forward lor e^emitf) bath tanght us toospire for 
Heayef), and that thens ihe Aleaipbtf Oedy wh^ bath becone o«r 
Fatlieis ewaits o«r coming !*^Hfre again I panser^r I aim led 
^ to contem^lateon the important change which now engaj^es the 
B a remft i tttuentlen . ' A Heaven hadi bttrstupon his i4ew, a world 
•f «piritr$ and a C|od aU love and compassion, calls ^h him 
and his «sa titfe ^naansilene of eternal bHas ! On what conditions ! 
0bedience^-«ob0ditote; mot^ acceptable than all sacrifice «rh 
4er the LaWr aAd (dospei-^^ittd more^tftcult,' becai|se more for* 
IMiisg to the nattifai mbidv The sokis of €rod, must come to 
Wm^ aa children to a «i8tiiralFai«nt. Canst thoU} being anataral 
Father, yiefd tbe>4>bedlenoe tfaat He requtreth, to tby Spiritual 
]Paiher I Voon^, too, in iaith^ tho«i art jost now entering into, a 
new liia, ond.with views ao changed that all the past seems worse 
than vknitf. Until now, thefaalmm of things bad been alto^ 
ge^er #or>dl)r.^ Wealth, the pleasures of sense, and worldly 
honors,^ bad-occupied alKOiy cares. Well— wealth is thine|and 
much of worldly honors ;«-'-and much hast thou enjoyed oi t^e 
pleasures of sense. Thou hast lai^ge possessions, and thou bast 
long enjoyed the chief seat in the synagogue) the highest at the 
i'east— «nd men have bowed to thy wealth in the market-places 
and in the streets. Hadst thou thy full of pleasure ? Alas, AU& i 
iSpeak t>f thie obedience, (in the humility and contrition of thy 
heart,) to thy slaves— to thy hirelings—to thy family ;->-^o in 
teara torthy wife and daughters, and tell them what God hatl^ 
^one for tbi^*-^nd talk of that Heavenly temper whicb beam- 
ed on thee in thy closet, and of that chUd-Uke obedience and 
meekness, whicb God reqoiretb of thee now, — and they— -yea^ 
ihe wife of thy bosom, and the children that God hath given you^ 
and tby slaves, and thv hii-elings, will probably mock thee wiU^ 
shan^ I Ye idolised the things of sense; ye wofshipped Mam- 
mon-;-^'!] ye' together have done this ^— and tow, bow can they 
^bange their Gods for thine ! \ / 

'Do not t^e offence at ibis, Reader— the picture i^' not meant 
to bo lit^ral.<«^ tlu>u art a Parent, take beed to tby example; 
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U h ChKstlaii Ptrent, adkere,*alwttf Si at mlMmety ' tf> ^ fiolh t 
and may God enable thee to disehar|^ in tU thy duty to thy Mt* 
ker, and to all those whom He imth^ven thee. -< 

Here again let us paute tnd niedttate^-4br thit is not meaat 
as mere declamation ;i-»*let us deeply def^ore the depravity of 
tmr natures^ so estranged fram €rod: and His f^ee ;-'*-«o ptomm 
to lay up for ourselves wrath against the daf-oj^wmdi* • '^Vo 
ntan can serve two nuisterst for either -he will hAte^thc <Midf 
and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, and de^ltft 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.'* Such is the 
language of the blessed Saviour of the world ; and it beeemea 
all| and especially all who profesa a ttving filith in Him, througli 
Divine Grace, to keep this constantly in their minds. Can aiqr 
£hrtstaan Parent be guiltless, whofailato teach this doctrine to 
his children ? I fear not-— ind much I foar that little of the spfirit 
%)S tlus doctrine, runs in the course of most Parents who profois 
the name of Christ. An estate, a title, an equipage ; to rfse in 
the world, as it is called, and above all to bring-forward our tHiU^ 
dren ;-— these are objeets of chief concern ! A polish of manner 
that Shan eradicate every peculiarity, and assimilate with those 
juatab6ve us, in the ranks of fashion, is the way td i^ in the 
world, and to carry forward our offspring \ Such is the way of 
the world I Perhaps Religion may be fashionable. The Ptarent 
then sees, every Sabbath day his splendid equipage at the door 
of the Church, and his seat is esteemed one of the highest in 
the temple of Religion. I judge him not ;«-r>but if he gees there 
as a worldling, the greater will be his condemnation at that lUij^ 
when the li^t shall break in upon his benighted rnind^ and 
make manifest that, ^ ye cannot serve God and Mammon/ 

CI^ERICUS. 
(To be continaedp) 

^afattvi. 24. 
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HOURS OF STUDY, 

fiddretsed to a young Gentleman -who re^sted the writer to lay ^oftm/or Mm 
a system of ndes for the best distribution 0/ hiit time at the University, or /• 
point out the best authors on this subject. ' 

There are a great many Students in this world, and a great 
many who are not Stiidepts that would pass for such ; — of course 
there are a great many interested in the questions, what is the 
best distribution of time for the Student, and which the best 
hoprs for study ? Students, and especially those of the young- 
er classes, expect to find every question that may arise, and 
every enquiry, in print, with the answer or explanation in some 
book : and in default of both these, they resort to a friend, and 
often when thev had better cpnst^lt themselves. The questions 
are stated— rana i)OW for the answers. Nothing can be rat>re 
unfortunate tnan to be puzzled with different opinions, and I 
shall therefore pass by every body's opinion but piy own^^by fyr 
the easiest way to settle all knotty points. Whyshould I tell 
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yon of Gilbert WlpikejSeldt who alwajFS tQm with thonotning 
4owtit and died M 4^ of old i^e i Or of Johftsoii) that giant of 
literature) who lolled in l^d till noon^ and sipped Ua eyening 
tea tiU die iD«im^igof the morrow? Or of Milton, who at dil-» 
jbreat perloda of hia life^ waa an exaqi^ple^in each extreme* of 
^rly and lata houraof auidy* reg^ilar and ^rrf gular i Or of Sir 
!Willi^i9i.«Ionoiy whoae leaning w^s almoat aa diffusive a^ tho 
rays of the auq* . and whoae hours of studjr were as regular as its 
morningf noon, and .night? Or of Gibbon, who lov^ goo4 
livings stfid dress, and the feast*, and the doaet altemately^^ior 
he was a foe to late, houra of studyt and yet Cashed his historf 
i>etween th^ houra of eleven and twelve at night? Or of Sir 
Jsaac ^ew^oo, whose whole life was a atu4y-r-oot;u> ipnch irwk 
hooka AS from nature,. and aU his time was devoted to medita<« 
tion? Or oC. the. many thousands of others, disti^u;&^d by^ 
their learning or sense, or in some other Wa^, and nowpropo- 
aed as exain|^es ? You have your own body, mind, and habUst 
they had tbeira^they probably, who most consulted their peo^- 
liar ability, and the nature and reason and .^tne^ of things^ aa 
adapt«3d to each individually) h^st succeeded id their appliciH 
tion-^'-and so may you do. Now here is my opinion^-^-and herjO-^ 
after yoti may $fld it in books—be always governed by circum- 
stances, striving to ^ct with discretion and prudence, for thia 
iathe best rule. , 

. I know a man Ivho. adopted, early in life, one of those sys- 
tems which prescribe certain hours as far preferable to all oth-^ 
^rs, for study 9 and who persevered in this pJan, whatever might 
be the state of his mind, till he was rapidly sinking under itsin- 
fluence^ And although the time prescribed was even too largo 
^ portion, as I should think, he progressed slowly in his studies. 
Hejecting this system, formed for him by others, he studied af- 
tefward:i mtich or little of the time, according to the state of 
his mind and his bodiljr health ; and he has ever enjoyed a good 
state of health since, progressing rapidly in his studies, without 
those hours of wearisomeness and lassitude which had before 
prevented every enjoyment, and finally undermined his consti- 
tution. Fortunately, this Gentleman now presides over an in- 
stitution of learning, Where hundreds are likely to derive the 
benefit of his experience, in relation to the proper hours of 
study. The only rule that he would now prescribe to himself^ 
is, to allow the mind at least a half hour of rest, from every la- 
bor, Immediately after each meal ; — being temperate in all 
things. SENEX, 



Ta rhe Editor of the American Magazine^ 
Sir, 

§ome years sbce, while making some observations on tho 
growth of vegetables, in which the circulation of their juices had 
been particularly attended to, it occurred to me that this circula* 
lion was occauoned solely bjp the influence of varioi^degreea oC 
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in fte Kir iiiA n ^MKplmtk ttm H^hg ibmui 
mctmtmiA dctcmt ^ -tke jirfoet <f awpy T cy m bl es^ patfetitortf 

be fottDd ^e^do MM Jkiioi^ tbeittMfftt Mi)«aifitedl ^^^^^ tde «8fciit#; 
If lb« qwei^oo be p^tr Ii6>w6tef) to lOOpersoMytbeir^piAfbm 
1^81 prebebljr dHR^ as moeh es ort alfn^st tmj oibtt subject. Is 
aor tbe sscent ef tbeeep stoleif oc cesie iie d hf the immtbthee ex-* 
fmnA% ibe parts, and Ibrms wkbm <be ss^Tessets, to-A eehiito die«> 
free) » YBCiium f aftd the descent oceasiofted by* Ibe abeeece of 
Ibieeaiisey afker a ceitaHi tfitie, when tbe heat is dimbiisbed I 
" Theinaple tree, the most fiunifiarsufejeet for this kind ofrea* 
eooiog [A thh country, ceases to afford sap wheneter tbe 'tnudc of 
lb* tree fcflsbefoir a certain teiiiperatiire«-4ntt a ixa^ lifiib in^ 
beeboeen, and palled withfai your dwelling, wbtte Hat tempera* 
tore of the day is bept up, and this limb will aflbrd sap through die 
nij^t^'tbou^hdl'the rest remain dry. - This is an experimeni 
erbicb I haVe often witnessed, on alafg^ s&adfe-tree that grew near 
Ae waH of a iiouse iiv which I reiided. 

' Amenjg^'tbe plants that (prow with the greatest ra|i^, it is 
c6mraon to obsetre an exterior di a compact formation, imporn- 
oUs to air, w^e the interior is quite hoUbw, or partially llled widt 
a seffi: porous subsnuiice, not unlike to sponge. I^Ihs is the pitiK 
and no plant will flourish wlien it iaremored: It seems, imteed^ 
a riul p^rtt whether it occupy a, l^r^ or small space. Is pot 
this spongy substance, espechillvin those plaints which grow thf 
most rapidly, designed as a Idno of reservoir of theb* moisture : 
and is not this supplied with moisture by th^ expdi^site power of 
heat, acting on the exterior case, for so I must tal) the wooc^ 
part that forms the outside ? By enlargbg the space th^t it enclo^ 
ses, a kind of suction is formed tM operates through the porea^ 
the roots, which receive and transmit the moisture of the so3; 
Could any body prove, conclusively, that the 8a|)'^v^ssels of 
wood are nlled with air, or that they contain any considerable p<H*- 
tion of air, the expansion of heat could not he the cause pf the ef- 
fect that I have noticed. It is easy to detect air in the Wk ^ 
most vegetables, and the leaves both emit and inhale air, but! 
fiave never l>een able to discover any air in tbe sap- vessels of any 
Mnd of wood. Has any body ? 

These observations and epquirief might readily be ei^tended tQ 
a j|reat length, but my purpose is principally to invite the aeniark« 
Ol^rsons better qualined to do jus^cc^oa subject fuU.qf curiQUS 
interest^ and ti no small importanceto phOosopbical science*. 

With a view to further discoveries, I have lately been making 
some experiments on the leaves lOid stems and the fruit of seve- 
ral kinds of vegetables,, the result of iifhich 1 send you. The ' 
pumpkin vine has a rapicl growth, and' the stems are hollow and 
smooth ¥ritbin. On a vine of this kind, I have been maki^ some 
Experiments iii order to discover the correctness of my supposi- 
tions. It is nftore than 40 feet in length, of a vigorous grd^nb| 
Mid the stems are so numerous and tj^ir cavities so large, that 
«dmlttiiig^tbe daily pxpansloit eCwh to brbut fetle, -and h cct* 
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iaMf It BmutMngf the aggfr igHt aiaount mist beiPtiy gae«^ tni 
tlM affectt or poMrttf tuctm n»»rt>d though tke roots, tqatl 
tetfae ftupi^ ii agMtt tiiu«itil]r of tbatpeciiiiar moitturt tthiok 
ht notiire'rcquros and whicb itU fictoci loeUboroM* Bf ^er£oro<> 
tkif the ftttOM wlttlo ^oho ftamlU with a twrjr MiiaU of^fiobgytiMi 
ottin and the loitf^caate to grolTior at kast do not^ Bcsorly) ktof^ 
paco with the other learea and ttema. A aflaall hollow wirey mn 
through one aide oolf , but leamg an openbg lor the. admiaaiem- 
of air^ produoed the aatoe effects wMle the wire, bem^ nm com* 
plet^jr throttgh both aidea of the atem, leatiofr eo epeaiDip for the- 
edn^srtoii €i ai^ preduoed no effect that I could discover, tm liNi 
gipowih ofeither the atem or the leaf. The saaae expenmenta on- 
the yooB^ pumpkus, were attended with simUar reavltst and 1 
moat thmfore conclude that the fruit alao, while l^rowiog, it 
formed bf nature kite a kind of suedon eiigine> the same aa haa 
been obserred of the other regetableas But, 1 hava other rcasoaa 
lor this conclusion. Harin^ carefuHy measured the diameter 
with callipers, I am convinced that this is sensibly affected by the 
Ifemperature, independently of the regular increase occasioned by 
growth. Trying this supposition by observations and experi^. 
meats on apples, pears, anrti scfvcnil other kinds oi fimit, I am ei^ 
tber deceived, Y>r the results are the aame as above noticed. Bur 
with the cucumbcfr) I. am somewhat confounded, though I do not 

2H deapair. This irttit grows, principally, when the weather ia 
vorable. In the night, the more especially if exposed in the day^ 
time to the direct rays ef a powerRd sun. In this* case, tlie cu« 
ciimbfcr seems to contract during the latter part of the day, and 
tiie juices, when exposed to a powerful sun, become viscid, and' 
extremely \inpatateable. In the morning, when the fruit has ex- 
panded by a very quick growth* the juices are agafai limpid, and 
more palateable. Waa not thia shrinking occasioned by a partial 
disease, (for the pUnu suffers in every part,) hiduced by the ex-> 
ceeaive heat ?<^-^xcesuve to this plant, though genial to many or 
most others ? If so, I have nothing to apprehend from the cucum* 
ber, which having excited my fe^rs, kindly offers me the strongest 
cbdflrmation. The heat may have been, for a short time, greater 
tlMn the plant could bear, without injury. But of this, as of alt 
the other conjectures and experiments and arguments, which I 
have adduced, the public will judge. It is to be hoped that, if 
these conjectures are founded in error, some peraon will offer a 
better explanatton, and set this matter in a proper light before the 
public. AQRICOLA. 

^^/. 1815. 



fOa THX ▲MKEICAN MAOAXINS. 

BSIfiF BBPUBCTXONS ON THE POUR 8BA90KS. 

tt Will probably have occurred to most of my readers, that; 

riot only do the several seasons of the year possess a peculiar. 

controul over our sensations of pleasure and pain, but thai the 

effector influence of these is constantly changing with our pro* 

VOL. X. ^ U . 
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gress in time. In the early periods of lifb, when ^le Mood 19 
vr^rm and its current!^ brisk and ll?el)r, we are enraptured witlv 
the spring of the year^ as with the spring of life. P«Msing on^ 
wardy with the changes of increasing age» we embrace such 
other scenes as correspond with our feelings and state of miad^ 
till in the evening of life, most men^ of contemplative miodst 
ape charmed with the Autumn^ or the evening of the naturai 
3iiear. Such, at least, have been the results oif my own expe- 
mence, travelling onward from the mon^ing to the evening of 
Hie. Life has often been compared to a circle ;<— aiul when \u 
eld age I am consoled with the fr^iit, and the fulness, and per-r 
fection, which th^ vegetable world is prepared lo account a^ 
the close of. the year, well please4 to see all the Works of God 
perfect in their kind ; still there is a certain childishness in mf 
nature that carries back my enraptured senses, and fixes the 
most feeling and affectionate of my recollections on the S/iring t 
Such is-man ! Constancy looking forward, through U£e» till, at 
its evening, on the vepy bordered the grave, he is eagerly cast-t 
ing backward a longing eye on the enjoyments that are pastaaA 
gone forever. Like the Israelites of old, longing for the leek% 
and onions of Egypt, wheii he is doubly bound, by every con«* 
sideration of nature and reason, of faith and hopey to press (of^ 
ward for the prize beyond the grave. The grave, cold manisioo^ 
-^forbidding as yonder north-wind, driving in curls the fieecjf 
snows of winter, while my feeble limbs are shivering with ago 
and with cold. At my time of life, when the naiui:al warmth oC 
.the body is so diminished by age, the idea of cold has a terror, 
that youth^ never knows — but Autumn, in which are blended- 
the extremes of heat and cold, delights me with » cheering 
warmth,^ and its air of ripeness, and maturity, and abundance. 
Such are the sensations of my better years, and of those hours 
of resignation and hope which they bring, or used to bring*. 
But, Winter frowns close on the heels of Autumn, and closec 
and closer as each year has borne me forward — ^till, while I 
watch the falling leaf, which I used to do \yith delight, I am for-^ 
ced to remember and to fear the severity of cold that soon is ta 
follow. Thus it is that we are alternately advancing in hopa 
and retreating in fear, through life — and soon must F lose, by. 
anticipation, the enjoyment of Autumn, through a dread of the 
cold of Winter! There was a lime, indeed, when recollectioni 
destroyed no present pleasure, by presenting a fore-taste of any 
ill. The birds sang sweetly on every bttsh^ the buds were put- 
ting forth their beauties, and the flowers their fragrance — the 
]aiini>s and the calves delighted in their sports, and MThile al! na« 
tfure presented the appearance of life, uf activity, and happi- 
ness, my joy was full in the joy of all around me. The Sum* 
mer came, with its first fruits ; and the Autumn soon poured- 
forth its stores in abundance, and still all was gaiety and life and 
happiness. The fall of the leaf had something in its aspect ra* 
ther drear, but a momentary pensiveness was followed by tho- 
luinual renewal of the usuafsports at the schooJiri^ottse, whece^ 
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%tll the boys of the village were collected daily from Autunmt^ 
-l&pring ; and by all the numerous diversions of Winter. 

Thus in youth, in the morning of life, all is Spring ; in mid* 
41e age, all Autumn ;— and while my psilsied hands pow guide 
the pen, I am compelled to proclaim, that, in old age, all is 
Winter. Septeroi>er is come, and I need a January fire i for 
-the blood creeps "slowly through my veins, the musdes are re* 
lasted and debilitated, and iny poor old bones but ill sustain a 
tottering tenement of clay, whkh must soon be restored to its 
kmdred earth. From this stage, when I look back on lite and 
trace a wayward ^progress through its changing scenes, I mark 
• the progressive changes of views and feelings, dwelling on xbe 
delights and recollections of the periods of time, all recorded 
by memory on the very leaves and pages as it were, of the va- 
rious seasons of the year. If I turn lo the Spring, the lambs 
and the calves that f tended-— behold they have bled long since. 
The birds have returned and gone in their season, and now 
where are they ? The fruits of both Summer and Autumn, aro 
l^^e— are turned to dust. The snows of Winter— they have 
been changed to water almost an hundred times, and again wiU 
«oon return in snow or ice. And where are now the friends of 
my youth, whose hearts were as mine own to mei 

It is now ^utunm, but not the Autumn oC my youth — and the 
^rave seems alnM>sttoxiemand me as its right. The leaves will 
soon fall from the trees, for they are ripe in oature for^ieath. In 
"Spring they grew-^were matured in Summer, and in the Au- 
tumn they have a ripeness even unto the consummation «f a 
perfect life, and thus they fall and die. But Man-«-nay, in my 
.old age let me no'louger moralize on man in general terms-*- 
but I myself; — have I this maturity, this fitness of preparation 
ibr inevitable fate ! Alas i I am a sinner, but God is merciful 
and kind, and I pray for that inheritance which is assured in 
Christ, looking forward in hope to a blessed immortality beyond 
^c grave. AN OLD MAN. 

Sept. 1815. ^ 

The following * Solemn Iteview of the Custom of War/ was lately sent us m 
the form of a Pamphlet, by a patriot Statesman of the hi^iest. rank in the 
United States, inferior to none in every excellence of snind and character. 
Coming from such a source* and accompanied with a mass of additional tes- 
timony in its UsWs the * Review ' has engfaged much of our attention, as we 
feel weU assuoed it must from every considerate Header of this Miscellany. 
There*am>ear8 to us a peculiar propriety in a solemn and deliberate examina- 
tion of tfie Custom of War, just at this time. At no former period of our 
history, perhaps at no period of the history pf the world, since man has known 
;the society of man, could this examination be attended with greater inter* 
eat or with more instruction. As men, as politicians^ as statesmen, as legis- 
lators, asChri^tiaiis— -for each and all, the world abounds with the records and 
remembrances of recent events of the most portentous import, on which to 
reason^ to meditate, and to d^ide for ourselves and posterity.-**' Shall the 
sword devour forever ?* 

The writer of this little Pamphlet, whoever he may be, deserves the 
;thanks of eveiy vmA moralist, every frlead to humanity, and especially of 
every Chriatian. 



, OoiMld ^ b>^ oj^tamed the cowent of the distinypihbd |iha<ntlirotfit 
who sent it to us, tvq should have offarad hi» reuMiks to our J^eaders — ti^d 
tliis we are in ho^ to do at some iature di^. mrom. 

4 5^1^ Heviim 9/ the C^tthm sf ITor / thomhg thttt ffkr If <te 4^ V 

^iV gittrlous success, milellf obtained^ is note prafitabk than the dsBigtrs 
-of a. hattla^ to we oogM to etteeia those who do whatis j^;r««ahte to tteiper- 
ance and f^hvlence, no less glorioua than thpae wi^ have gaiosd gtctX TCp«- 
tatioQ b^ ihoir actions iii war," J^eipatiafu 

BXCTPMT t. 

-^SM^Ih^wmirddev^mrfiriterf", { 

\9)t re^^ with horror the custom of ^e aneifeiit heatheqs in oiftrin|^ tite(|^ 
chi\(lr«\ in sacrifioe to idols. If e lore «hocktd with thtt customs of the 
<ifiiiiioos, in {irosthitin^ themselves beibre the car of an idol, to be crushed 
io death; in i^umin|p women alive or^ the funeral piUs of tb«^: husbax^ ; in 
biTering^ a inonthlj sacrifice, b^ qasiihg^ living children into the Qanfi^ to be 
drowned. \ye read with astonishment of the sacrifices made in the papal 
crusades, and in the Mahometan and Hindoo pilgnmaees. We wonaer at 
the blmdfiess of Christian nations, who hate esteemed it right and honefr- 
able to buy and «eU ^rieans as property, and reduce theti^ to bonda^ S^ 
iififc. But that 'which n fuhionahle and popular in any ooqiilry is esteemed 
mht Rnd.hoi|ora);ik, whatever may be its jjatuve in the views of men |>et^r 
infonned. \ 

But while Vj? look bact wifh 9. mixturp of wonder, indignation an4 ptty, 
on many of the customs of former ages, are we oaieM to inquire whmer 
some castoTO? which we deem honorablt, are not the effh<^ of p<^lar did«- 
fion ? snd whether they will not be so redded by future g^nttions ? is 
It not a §kct^ that pne of the most horrid c«stam« of aava^ iqen» is warn 
|>opulai'in eveiy aation in Christendom ? What custom of the ^ost bai^- 
fous nations is more repugnant to the filings of piety, bun^^mity and justice, 
tlian that of deci4in§ cQritroversles between nations by the edge of the sword, 
"by powder and bafl, or the* point of the bayonet l What other s«va|pe cus- 
tom hasoicasion^ half the desolutiim and umery to the human race f And 
what hut the g'tossest ihiatuatioQ could ren4er such a cuMem popular idoem 
rational beajgs i ' ' . „ 

When we consider hoW ^reat a part of mankind have perished bj tli(i 
"hands of each other, and how larg-e a portion of human calami^ haJs result* 
ed fiom war ; it sufcly cannot appear kidifferent, whether this custom is «r 
is not the effect of delusion. Certainly tjiereis no custom which deserves a 
more tiiorough exanruQation, than that Wliich has occasioned more slaughte^ 
isnd iaise}*y» than all the other abominable customs of the beatheii wbr^. 

Wiu- has been so lon^ fashionable among all nations^ th*t Its 4^ormity is 
|)ut little regarded ; cr when thought of at all, it is usually considered ais 
an .2vil nccefi^ary and unavoidable. Perhaps it is really so iu the pVesent state 
of society, and the pi^esent views of mankind. But the question to be con- 
sldcred is this j cannot the state of society and the views of civilized men 
be fio changed a^ i!a i^bqllsh a baxhan^us custom, aiul render wars tmr.ecessi- 
ry and avoidable ? 

If this question may he answered in the aflfrmativ^ th^h tire may hopQ 
f the su^ord will not devour forever." 

Some n^ay lie ready to exclaim, none but pod cau produce sucJi an effect 
^ tlie a!)o"iition qf war j and we must wait fur the millennial dsiy. We ad» 
init that God only can produce the necessary change in the state of so- 
^cty, and the views of men ; but God works by hutnan aj^ncy and hu- 
man means. God only co\ild liave overthrown the eB^ire Of xi^lec^) 
Jjlit this he did by granting success to the efforts ot the afljfea' powers. 
Be only could h^e produced such a diange in the viett'S Of mb Bri^«h 
mtion ua to abolish the slave trade 1 yet the cveht tl^^ ^foQf^ nbora^ 



UeprQof 0/ CfarhtUm Pro/anathal Ut 

by ft U(»g ccsotit of petsetering tnd bonortble escrlions of bcnefoleiit 
IBen. 

of the people^ » ah YmavaUinj^ Mid obiiimcal |M«ject But God niseduii 
|iowerfal advocates, gave them the spirit of pcneveratice> and finally cnrwned 
their efforts with gtoM^ Biiec«Siw Vvw^ it is probable, thousands of people 
Are wondering h!o(w sueh an ilbomiiMMe tMdRc ever hud existence in ftMrUon 
which had the least prelttSnions to Oblrtstisnity or civiliza^on. In a similar 
PMuMier Cod esn imt <n tnd to Wafv sskI fill the world with astcmidl-P 
anient that fiitidin|bi^i%«fvwt^o«lglit of snchsmode of settling contro* 
yefsies. 

As to waltin^ibr ^ iftilknniain to pnt an end to the campaign, without 
m^ eiertioos on onr own paHt this i&like the sinner's wa)tin|^ God's time 
Jbr Gonversion, whxl6 bt punrate ius course of vice and impiety. If ever 
there.shall heft miUenaium m which the sword will cease to devour, it will 
probabty be efibetedby the blessing of <3od on the benevolent, exertions of 
(.•nllghteaed men. Perhaps no one thinfr is now s greater obstacle in the 
way of the wished-^or stsite of the churdn* than the tptrit and eu$iim of war, 
whkh is maintained bf Christians themselves. Is it not then time, that ef- 
ibrts diould be mai^ to esAigfaten the minds of Christians on a subject of 
such inilnite importance to thehap|Hness of the human race ? 

It is not the imsent object to pitnw that a nation may not defend their lives , 
their liberties and thcar .pebperty against an ii^Tadinr foe ; but to inquire 
whether it is not possible to efiect such a change in the views of men, that 
there shall be no occasion for rfg /i wuiee war. That such a state of things is 
desirable, no enlightened Christian can deny. That it psn be produced with- 
out expensive and persevering, e^^^rts is not hnagined. But are not such ef- 
ibrts to exclude the miseries of war from the world, as laudable as tbo^ 
' which have for their object the support of such a malignant and desolating 
iDUstom f 

The whole ambunt of property in the United States is probably of far kai 
Value than what has been expended and destroyed within two centuries by 
Wars in Christendom. 8u{^pose, then, that one4(\h of this amount had been 
judiciousljT lud out by peace associations in the different states and nations^ 
in cultivating the spirit and art of peace, and in exciting a just abhorrence 
of war : would not the other four-fifths have been in a great measure saved, 
besides many milUona of lives, and an immense portion of miseiy ? Had the 
ttrhole value of what has been expended in wars, be^n appropriated to the pur* 
pose of peace, how laudable Would have been the appropriation, and how 
Dlessed the consequences 1 

^obeeontinued.) 

The fqUowing Note, taken from the first Vol. of Horae S|o}^sriK, p. 11^ 
pught to engage the serious attention of every person profiling Christiani* 
ty ; but it is par^ularly desirable Uiat such persons as are in the habit of 
profaniiv the Name or the Most Bien, should be reminded of the reve« 
rence and fear with which the lews, His ancient covenantpepple, pronounce 
ihe Name Jwotah. It ou^t, indeed* to arouse every Cihristian, lest una- 
.wares thelLoRn Aske inquisition for 1^ sin, when daily we bear His Name 
i)rofaned in the streets, and repeated with a frequency and a d^|;ree of levi- 
tv that would almost exceed belief. Let us all be admonished by the Jew, 
^hen, for his conduct in this matter deserves our highest praise : and may 
t^arents. Guardians, Masters, Servants, all unite in remembering With honor, 
the reverence and &ith of theneedy Jew. No good child, will everpronounce 
the Name of Jxhovaiv or any c^ the titles by which the AunoBTT Gon is 
luiown to us, but wilnthe roost solemn reverence $ and mudi less ought any 
one to do so, vfho has lived to the years of manhood. 
. fhe wriUfoftbisfoelsR t^mdern^ofaeasii^tyonthitBUbjtet, whic)( 
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iiecaanot attempt to express. In early infancy^ heliad contractedja hahit» 
from those around hiin» of profane swearing, and of those storms of passion, 
which so frequently accompany that habit, and mutually cherish each other. 
Convinced, however, b^r reli|^ous impressions^ of the enormity of 'his offence 
againata just and merciful God, he ceased to swear, thrcH^ Kar and shame, 
in spite of the examples around him i and this restraint pr^ared the way 
lor a better controul of a temper naturally boisterous and irritable. This 
is not boasting — but it is said in humility and loye. The writer, knowing 
that it is easy, when the resolution is once formed, ta break off fifom &e 
habit of pro^e language, invites others to make the attempt^ and may the 
Gen of our salvation prosper it. K. 

^ The Jews have many superstitknis stories and opinnns, rdative to this 
name, [Jehovah] which, because thev were fi>rbidden to mention in wdn^ t|Ky 
would net mention at aU. They substituted Adonai, Stc. in its rqom, whea^ 
ever it occu r re d to them in reading or speaking ; or else, simply and ena- 
pbatically, styled it tvm the name. Some of them attributed to ji certjon 
^ repetition of this name the virtue of a charm, and others have had the 
botdness to assert, that our blessed Saviour wrought all his miracles (foe 
they do not deny them to be such) by that mystical use of this venerable 
word. Letisden says, that he had offered to give a sum of money to a very 
poor Jew at Amsterdam, if he would only once deliberately pronounce the ■ 
name Jehovah ; but he refused it by saying that he did not dare. — ^Alas ! 
how many swearing professors of Chnttianity^ will not even such a man'la 
fear of pro&nation condenm i'* 

THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 

We have lately received, from some unsown Correspondents in the • Wes« 
tern World/ for such indeed it is, a valuable collection of information re.- 
latxve to the Country West of the Apallachian Mountains, particularly th^ 
immense regions which are watered by the Monongahela, Allegany, (^ib, 
and Mississippi rivers. For this kindness, we tender our warmest thank9 
— as we are confident our Readers will do also, when we can present then» 
with such extracts as our limits will permit Believing that a very general 
anxiety prevails among our Readers, and throughout the countries where 
we find Patrons, for more intimate acquaintance with these ^gions of the 
ITes^ we shall commence with pretty copious extracts, selected, however^ 
more with a view to miscellaneous variety, agreeable to the plan of our 
Work, than geographical or histoi'ical intelligence. 

Among the various Papers, Pamphlets, Boo^, &c. which we have re- 
ceived, the * Navigator,' from which follow some extracts, claims the first 
attention — and we take this methpd to present our thanks to the generous 
Donor. The Navigator is a duodecimo vol of 360 pages, with Maps eif^ 
g^aved on Wood, of Pittsbvirgli, and of the phio an^ Mississippi, with 
the islands, main channel, rapids, touiis on their borders, 8(c. and dist^* 
ces throughout, besides much useful information concerning the adjacent 
countries, and the main streams tributary to the above rivers. The Title 
page, which fallows^ wUl give a general idea of the work. 

It is written in a plain and simple style, with no affectation of learnhig^ 
'hut witli a rigid aaherence to truth, so far as we can judge from appear- 
ances, and certainly with a becoining modesty. Having traversed these im- 
mense regions, by land and by water, near 20 years since, it may be that oup 
curiosity to know more about them now, and to trace the progress of their 
improvements, is far greater than that of our Readers, or the public in 
general. But these circumstances induce one other remark, to which we 
invite attention. No large public or private Library in the United States^ 
should fail to possess a Copy of this Navigator. Some centuries hence 
when populous cities shall decorate th^se shores,^ crowded population 
throng the streets and ways, and thickly cover the fields of so many thou- 
sand mUes with farms, villages and the various scenery of opulence and 
case ; when, in the remoteness of antiquity, all of the records and remem- 
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bnmees of events and hallowed by time* and principally lost, wliere else 
shall the Antiqpiaiy find so copious a record oi thett physical and poUticat 
antiquities! zsitor. 

77it JVavi£^ator ,* cwttaifdng direettmf fof naotgating the Monongahela, AUe^ 
ghetiy, Ohio and MaHwippi Rivert / with an ample account of these mmdk 
iidmired waters, from the head of the former to the mouth of the latter / and 
a conoftf description of their Towns, Villages, Harbors, Settlements, &c. with 
Mips of the 0/do and Mssisdppi. — To which is added an Apperuiix, contain^ 
ing an account of Louisiana, and of the Missouri and Colunibia rivers, a9 
discovered by the voyage under Capts. Lewis and Clark,-'-''— Eighth edtHom — 
improved and enUxrged.—^^Pitt^burgh, 1814. 

Spanish Moss Send, is just below Island No. ^, in the Mississippi^ 
cmmtin^ from the mouth ci the Ohio, and 440 miles below the moutli of 
Aat river. The river i» here but about one third of a mile wide. The leaves^ 
of -the peach were. green here in Dec. 21, 1812, though the season was rec- 
koned uncommonly cold. Immediately below this bend, is now lUeehecko- 
Settlement, consisting of 4 small Cabins, and 1 Indian, 1 Frenohy and 2 Ame- 
rican families, in tins bend the Spanisk Moos Gt TUlemdseOj makes ks first 
appearance on the Mississippi. This smgular vegetable is idso called Spm^ 
fush Beard, and holding^ this idea in mind when viewing it as it suspends it- 
self in loose drapery from tlie branches of the tall majestic cypKss trees, we 
are imperceptibly thrown into reflections bordering a certain degree of veae- 
r«ction,by combining with its appearance the venerable long grey-beards of 
ftrmer days.. 

This is a very singular vegetable, both in its growth and appearance, and 
as it is Ibund highly useful, and I believe equal to hair, for mattresses, &c. 
it may be made an article of considerable trade and of exportation. It » 
UniveNaUy used in Louisiana for all those purposes for which curled hair is 
applie<i in the dorthera states. It» cheapness is also an object of impor* 
tance, being seldom more than from three to six cents a pound, delivered 
and prepared for mattresses, which is dcHb something in this way : When 
gathered from tiie trees, which is easily performed with long hooks to lear it 
nom the branches, it is then put under water a few days to rot the outer 
bark, or soft vegetable oowring j when it is taken up, and afterdrying, it is. 
beat ^th sticks, and the substance left is a fine black string or fibre, not un- 
fike a horse hair, with the exception that it has joints from which the branch- 
es issue when g^rowing.- It is now fit for use. Mattresses made with this 
moss do not harden so soon as hair mattresses, but they become after some 
time dusty, and require to be opened, tlie moss taken to- pieces, and beat 
again with sticks, and when replaced, it is better, than at first, being more 
e£tstic and not so liable to acquire or make dust. 

On fir^t visiting^ a tree on which this substance grows, you are indticed to 
believe that it has no root or fastening, but nierely suspendmg from the 
branehes, depending solely on the air for its nourishment. But on examina« 
tion I fotsmd it firmly rooted m the apertures of the bark of the limbs of the 
tvees, from which rootth«re extended branches so numerous that it would 
be very difficult either to tsaoe or count them ;. hence the deception,, and so 
great, that some have said that the moss does not grow from, but is merely 
suspended to the branches of the trees, apparency without vegetable \i&. 
But this is a mistake ^ it flowers in its season, and bears a beautiful and a 
small pod full of seeds. The pod is about an inch long, and as thick as a 
stout darning needle. The flowev is yellow. Mmgator. 

The following Joumal, kept by a IMtish Officer, will afford some new in- 
fbrmation concerning a country and a government but little known, it is 
presumed, to the most of our readers. 

Journal of a Captivity and short abode- in Braxil 
Having always a mercantile turn of mind, I availed myself of the interval 
«f the peace of Amim to purchase 1 1^^ and load ber ibr the Bfrnitiuti 
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and tlie Tii^r Hate I«M iiifickMi^ «u»ter oFsMntaotttet 
tlie coiPKMMkl of my «wp wsid mdl tVgi^ an^wrty oi^er yay obtMi tiM 
' same knowledge by at least two voyages across the Atlantic Evei^i ^unp 
being duly arranged, I commenced iny ^n^ran mkL in the beginning oC 
March. 1802, arrived at St Helena. My stay there was about three iv^Ms* 
when 1 again put to sea. A few days att^ our departuxe, we encoontcmd 
a severe squall of wind» which obliged us ti> bear away for the nearest port 
in Braxi), and we arrived at St Salvadore towards the middle of April. 

We staid here a month to repiur our ^cssd* and then sailed f)r Bio Jhu* 
neiros bi\t were scarcely at sea, when a gale from the westward blew us di- 
rectly upon a lee shore, from which we were not more than live mika dls-* 
tant We found that we were directly off Porto Seguro, and deemed it pru- 
dent toenter it^ and th^re trait f&f kiore laHrotiible weallMK. \ 

The day after my arrival, S^ft. Gaspar, the ton of the Qo^peinor* mentiiMM 
ed to me, in the pteseueQ of his lather, the immense quanti,^ of ffnuiil-wund > 
in the province, and the fMt pnce it bote hi Eotope i and oQered to barter 
ap(^ion with tne for good% if it auitedny viewi. I immcdintaly aceeptod- 
the o8er, sod the young man departed with the pnrpose of foecu^ng tbv. 
contract. He returned to me, however, npon the following day, informndi. 
me that the artkle was contra^MUid, andlhai; the obstacles were sn mm^^tmL 
so great, that he found it ittipoaoble tn get any onboard. The thi^if^ thawtoi 
fone, was given up, but I wss coo^ieUed to remain a few days to imh tlna- 
repairs of my vessel This hnsineas was gning on, and the caspenteti h«4 
nearly ftushed, when on the nomingof the second of July, I w«a s myi aw l ' 
1^ an oflioer and soldiers coming on board, with orders to take potipniMMH^ 
the brig, and to stod theeremr tathe pHssli of Forto Seguto. 

We were accordingly orderedinto the boat, and condMcltdaJbng tbn'bn%9li^> ^ 
and Up the hill to the common prison. They shewed u»..to aa uppw toom^^ 
in ^e floor of which a small trapdoor was opened, a ladder put domi^ aMb 
we were ordered to descend. We obeyed,^ and entered a dungeon, maniy Hint 
below the surface of the ground. A sol^ary bench of two plankji imod» 
the bed, and wais the only iur»l%Hte. Seeing that thiapason, ho^i^fer* wn«t 
too small to contain the whole of us, they left me, #nd ooneempainoi^ vsk 
possession of it, and conveyed the crew to another quarter. JProm this day 
I kept a journal, fit>m which 1 shall no^ continue my narrative. 
• Julif 15.— This morning opened very melancholy' to na. Sleep had heon m 
stranger to our eyes^ the dungeon was miserably ho^ and the vt little bet* 
ter than putrid. The massy-barred windows, the coUwebs on the roof and' 
walM, all 'added to our gloomy apprehensioRi^ 

19.— Finding that we were apparently forgotten, and the snsptnae cosk 
tinning miserable, I wrote to the minister Olaudio on the 19tb> tor a huf^ 
ing ; to which I had an insultmg answer returned, that when he wanted Imt 
should send for me. On the three following days saw my esew paaa ike 
window for ezammation, which led me to hope asine was nean • j 

24b-»Had the satisiaction to see the ladder once agM loitered ; was «IBI#: 
moned tp the>reg^ons above, and conducted, under a guard, to the house o& 
the commission. - They interrogated me from three to eight o'ckx^ merajy? 
reopectii^ the Brasil-wood transaction ; when they informed me I should 
soon be ealled again. I was^4*etaken to my prison, where I found my coarv> 
panion much alanncd by my long absence. I now felt hope once more re- 
leme my breast, and my itame was considerably uwigorated by the Gxah 
ah*. * . 

^.•^^^r oxamination was this day finished : after Which I strongly rgpswi 
sented our horrid situation, and got a promise of removal from the dun- 
geon. At four in the aftemoion, we were cimducted above to. a small d6al- 
partiiioned apartment, with liberty of walking iu a larger one adjoining j - 
each has a window witliout bars, and free circulation of uiat invaluable hies* 
sing, fresh air. An armed sentinel is stationed over us. 

28.— Slept very iU^ being t»bliced to k^^p our door partly open far the 
sold.ier to have an eye on our wlnaow ; which is accommodated with a sln^- 
ter to keep out the night air, but hay r.Q other fastening than a button tot it. 



VuktoBratil. \U 

We <bid ^< 1^ ar lUtMrfliiotts here as it was deficient fielow ; our apart'* 
ment was simply a square plank^woric, about eleven ictl higii, open to the 
roof| wlueh is supported by manv beams : many fiX the tiles are wanting i 
and the chill wind, penetratinfl' through, whistled over us very disagreeably* 
A nuin^ier of bats, who find remge in the building, idso darted abng, and 
completed the nocturnal agr&mentn of our new abode. 

39 to 31.-— ^till much disturbed in the ntgltts with offic^ at play« chuige 
t>f sentinds, he* &c. : in fact the constant noise and confusion are shocking'.' 
ThankHearen4 I fed myself rapidly recovering: wy companion is not so 
ibrtonate. 

Jhi^utt 1.— At the time of seizure, the commtssioA fotmd in my writing* 
desk a paper containing a small quantity of grain gold intermixed with gold 
•olour^ sand, which had been brought to me by an inhabitant of Porto Se*'* 
^uro as a sample. This strongly attracted their curiosity, and I was^ most 
closely questioned respecting it I made no secret of whence I obtained 
the article, but declared I was ignorant of the name or residence of tlie in-^ 
dividual from whom I had it, although I believed him to belong to a distant 
settlement/ The commission declared they were resolved to discover the 
man, and insisted on my taking a journey with them for that purpose, t 
made no objections (knowing these would be useless) j but predetermined it 
should avau them nothing bod we met the person, which fortunately was 
not the caile. This evening the linguist came to inform me I must accom- 
]^any the minister, ^c. in me morning, and be ready by five o'clock. 

2d.-^At six mounted our horses, altogether seven of us, and took the beach^ 
to the south. After anr hour's ride, abruptly t«med to the west into the 
country ; and, ascending a steep height, soon arrived at th^ chapel of Nossa 
Senhorade Judea, onits summit The prospect ^m hence is grand in- 
deed, not only of the surrounding country, but commanding the adjacent 
ocean, upon which the white wsdls of the chapel form an excellent sea* 
marie : and its patroness, the Virgin, is particularly invoked by the neigh- 
bouring coasting vessels and fishing smacks, in cases of distress or contra- 
ry winds. The inside of the buildmg is decorated with rude drawingfs oi' 
vessels in' distress ; and of sick chambers, having inscriptions under each, of 
the diffisrCnt cases which they are intended to commemorate* 

After eating a biscuit and drinking some of the good vicar's -water, we vl- 
nted several plantations and ingenioi in the neighbourhood, at o^ of which 
we procured an Indian guide. Taking the course of the river, we had a beau- 
tiful ride over a champaign country, wanting only cultivation to fram tlie best 
meadow land ; the soil black mould, at times gravelly, clay patches, and 
sandy fiats. 

Leaving the open land, wc entered the woods of ages through a narrow 
patli, which admitted only one horseman abreast, and was impenetrably de- 
iended from the sun's rays by overhanging branches^ which sometimes were 
80 low as to be very inconvenient. After two hours smart ride, ^e countr^^ 
again opened ; and we passed several plantations of sugar-cane, mandiock, 
&c. with pieces of ground partly cleared, and numberless other spots c^ma* 
ble of being converted into fine land, either for pasture or tillage. The 
scene now changed to a range of low hills, lying east and west, in the di^ 
rection of the river, to which the land gradually aescended ; but on the op- 
posite bank it rose precipitately to a high clifi, coloured with never-fading 
terdure. Riding parallel to these hills, about one o'clock arri^-ed at the 
plantation and ivgemo of Joao Furtado. Here we alighted, expecting better 
accommodation than we might meet with at the Villa Verde, a little fur- 
ther ; which, being an extreme Settlement, is inhabited only by the vicar 
(a missionary), three whites, and a few converted Indians. 

Oiu* host was an old bachelor of seventy, who resided with a maiden sis- 
ter of nearly the same age. The old man told me he was bom near tlie 
spot ; that his lite had been a series of industry ; and the ingeniot (sugar 
estate) -building, furniture, &c. were almost entirely the work of his own 
hands. I found him vsry conversant hi the nat^r&l history of the country 
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jiround hloiy particuUrly in ornithology ; and I wm tony our m om e nUr jr 
pXis enajbled me not to obtain more iniormation. 

A ibimd the accoi^modationof t|ie house far superior to what I, had ex- 
pected from the general poverty of Forto Segoro ; and, in &ct» the best t 
met within this part of Brazil : our welcome was free, provision well cook- 
ed (for the country^ and tolerably clean. We dined on the ground, mats 
being fir»t laid, ana a clean cloth spread over them. There were plenty of 
earthenware (a narity here), silver spoons^ and knives and forks hatted witk 
the same ipetal. At night, the bedding was decent and comfortable. 

3d.— 4 arose with the sun, and was charmed with the country surround- 
ing the plantation. The bouse itself was encircled with bannanas, cotton 
shrubs, cocoas, and orange trees ; diverging from them, inclosures of canes, 
mandiock, &c. : to the westward lay a krge tract of herbage, reserved for 
j^HUing, irregulai'ly fenced with native woods ; on its descent to the river, 
the ground, unecpial, formed some beautiful hollows, patched with groups of 
trees, which, with the stream itself, and cattle on its banks, pictured the 
most delightful scene. , 

As I skjrted the woods, I saw birds of the most brilliant plumage, one 
nearly the size of a turkey. Of these the moutou was particulariy rich, of 
a deep blue, nearly approaching black, with a head and eye strikingly beatb* 
tiful ; toucans were numerous, and many others elegant indeed. Mamm- 
zets, both of the grey aud silver lion colour, were in every bush ; but their 
piercing shriek is disagreeable^ and, if near you, penetrates to the very 
prain. I £ancy I heard the distant growl of ounces, which are numerous, 
smd fatal in their ravages -, farming, with snakes, the chief scourge of the 
planters. 

After dinner, we be^ our return by the same route, passing several 
scattered plantations, situate near tlie river for the better transporting their 
products to Porto Seguro, &c. The whole land besides (extending both 
ways to the next sea-ports} is entirely neglected; althou^ finely watered 
witJi sm^ streams in every part, where the cane, cotton, and mandiock, 
would grow with scarcely any labour, as well as the immense variety of 
other ti'opical produce : in short, where nature spontaneously offers her 

fifts, and invites the hand of man. But this beautiful coimtry, one of the 
nest in the world, is entirely lost throtigh want of inHdsitants, of cultiva* 
tion, and of industry -, mines of wealth being buried, fiu* exceeding all their 
mineral or roetalic ones. 

Absorbed in these refioctions, I rode along, pur party returning very si- 
lent, probably chagrined at tlieir want of success in discovering the pre" 
9umptitous vas8€U who Iiad dared to touch or think of so prohibited an article 
as gold i but though the bird was flown, his rich nest remained. They 
found out the stream on whose margin the gold had been discovered: 
guards were d'u^ctly appointed over it, and all approach to its banks inter- 
dicted. 

Late in the evening we arrived at Porto Seg^uro, and I was remanded: to 
prison, completely exhausted. 

I was compelled to make complaints in fkvor of my crew, who have luther- 
io received an allowance of provisions by no means sufficient to support lile. 
The commandant directly gave orders that the quantity of provisions should 
be increased, and jerk beef or salt fish regulw^y distributed } but they are, 
p^nerally, such a set of villains, that I am afraid they will easily contrive ta 
elude or frustrate this salutary regulation. 

(To l^ continued.) 

UTERABY NOTICE, 

The Axericat Philosofuicai. SociirrT, being desirous of extending th^ 
sphere of its usefulness, and calling into action the talents of those of its 
members, whose pursuits have been more particularly directed to the moral 
branches of science, has lately added to the number o£ its standing cqjmpiit- 
teefi| a ctnnmtteefor Msfartf, the mural idenceft and general Uteratttre, The 
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number of personB composing this committee is indefinite^ every member of 
the society has a ri^ht to emboli himself within it. Many of our associates 
liaving evinced ad^ioeto participate in its labours, the committee has or- 
ganized itself^jippointed its officers, and is now sedulously engaged in pro« 
^noting the objects of its institution. Among those, the means of obtaining 
a correct historical and statistical knowledge of our country have appeared 
to them not the least deserving of their immediate attention. Sensible of 
the eminent usefulness of the exertions of the societies esti^lifhed in some 
of the states for a similar purpose, and particularly in Massachusetts and 
Kew-York, they are anxious to concur in their patriotic pui^uits, and, with 
that view, have already collected and rescued from oblivion several interest- 
ing documents illustrative of the history of the United States and of Pehn- 
sylvania. These will be given to the public in due time, either at large, or 
by extracts, in the transactions which the committee is authorised by tjic 
«ociety to publish under its own responsibility. Meanwhile they thmlc it 
their duty to solicit the aid of men of information throughout the union, but 
more partieulu4y in Pennsylvania, and those other states where no analo- 
gous establishments hare been formed. The historical memoirs of individ* 
Hals, public documents, scarce panmhlets, manuscript notes, public and pri- 
vate letters &om eminent men, and n*om men of knowled^ and observation ; 
in ahfxrt^ every thing which may be considered as interesting to this country 
in an historical, statistical, geographical or topographical point of view, will 
lie tbaiUduUy received, either as a gift to be deposited among the archives 
of the Philosophical Society, or as a loan to be returned afler a certain time 
to the owner. Communications of interesting f^cts, known to individuals 
by their own ob«eryatioi|, tradition, or otherwise, arc also respectfully solici- 
ted, # 

To the Pennsyivanians, the commitiee p:irtIcuUr!y address HicmsclveF. 
Many interesting points of the history K)f our own Jitais remain to be elucl* 
dated. Many important details are yet to bt^ Cf>Ilecti:d respecting the abo- 
iriginal Indians, the en^igrations from various countries whicK havesoLir^ly^ 
(Contributed to the increase of our population, the hlJttory imd pc4:uliar tenetss 
and rul^ q£ discipline of the different relig-i<ius sects that :Lre esctablisbed 
among us. Information respecting these an. I oth^r matters connected with 
the history of this state, and particularly every ihin^ relatiEg- to our vencmblo 
patriarch an4 founder, William Penn, and his llrst associates^; ihciT history' in 
Europe and iii this country; their political opinions, and views of civil govern- 
ment and policy, and the foundations which were laid by them for the prosperity 
and happiness which we now ei^oy, wUl be received with peculiar gratitude. 
Our views, however, are not limited by the bounds of any particular state — 
this appeal is made to the citizens of the United States at large, and we con- 
fidently expect, that tbpse members of the American Philosphical Society, 
who reside in different parts of the union, remote from the city of Philadel- 
jrfiia, will zealously co-operate in promoting the objects of the committee^ 
who will be hi^py to see their names inscribed on their roll, and will inscribe 
Ibem whenever requested. 

All comnunicatioiis are to be addressed to the chairman or either of the 
secretaries. 

P/ttloda^a, lUh Jtugu9t, 1815. 

Wm. TiLOHjfAy, Chtdmum, 

PsTfiK S. DdPOXcKAu, Correspcndin^ Se(?ry, 

JoHW Vauoeaht, Becording Set^rtf^ P, T. 



At the request of % gentleman of the first respectability, we copy the fol- 
lowing extracts from an excellent address of Judge Fletcher on the state of 
Ireland, firom a late No. of the European Magazine. The address suggest^ 
many interesting reflections, and we think it will be highly acceptable to our 
readers, I wonld to Hbaren^ said the virtuous philanthropist, at whose re- 
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i^tsiwtfiopj tills, ftftcx i^fullng oyer the addi«88JdiaiUvely^thtt]nljn4 
was the only country where fmid, hypocrisy «ndciuinBi|^, enabled undertar 
kers and jobbers and raana|pert) to iifipoae on Uie goodaense of the ii^raot 
ind uninfornied.^i7d 

JUDGE FIXTCHER'S ADDRES3 

70 T0E OIUITD JVi^I or WfXrOftS, IRXILUni. 

Agreeable to our promise, w£ ^ive the following^ extract^ froip Mr. Justice 
Fletcher's address to the grand jury of* Wexford, who eiitei)ed at large w^ 
ihe causes of Ii-eland'^ disturt^iuices, which he strongly denied bad UKg 
reference to political disaffection. Ue stated, that there was in Ireland ** s^ 
inagistracy over-active in soyne instances and guite supine in others." 

He then proceeded as follows : 

'< This ci: eumstance has materially affected the administratjon c^tbe hw9 
in Ireland. |n this respeet I have found that those societies^jcalled Ocan^ «Oy 
cieties, have produced most mischieviious effects; and particularly in tbM^ 
north of Ireland. Tbe^ poison the very tbuntains of justice ; and even sonf 
magistriitei^, under their influence, have, in too many instances^ violated their 
duty and their oaths. I do not hesitate to say, that all associations of evely 
iiescription in this country, whether of prange-men or Hibbon-i]teii--whetber 
distinguished l?y the cplour of orange bv of green — aU combinatioDS of p» 
sons, bound to each other (bv the opigation of an oath) in alieague fbr a coDi* 
mon purpose, endangering the peace of tlie country, I pronounce them to b^ 
eontraiy to ktw. Of tliis I am certain, that, so long as those assopiations ant 
})ermitted to act in the lawless manner they do, there will be no tranquility ki 
this country; and particularly in the north of Ireland. Therc^ tl^ose disturi 
bers of the public peace,' who assume the name of orange-yeomen, frequeni 
|:he fa'u*s ana markets with arms in their hands, under the pretenee of self-de- 
^ce» or of protecting the public peace, but with the lurkhig view of inviting 
the attacks from' the. Elbi>on-men,, confident that, armed as they are, the|( 
tXHist overcome defenceless opponents, andput them down. Murders have beeR 
^peatedly perpetrated upon such occasions ; and, thou^ ^f^ prosecutions 
iave ensued, yet such have been the banefUl consequences of those factiouj( 
associations, that, under their influence, petty Junes have declined (upoq 
some occasions) to do their duty. QThese facts have d^Uen under my owq 
view. . It was sufficient to say — such a mai\ displayed such a cq)muv to pro* 
^uce an utter disbelief of his testimony ; or, when another' ha^s stood witl|. 
|\is hand at tlie bar, the disiplay of his party badge has ptiiUgated the murdejf 
into manslaughter.*? 

.After some furtjier remarks qn this subject, Uie judge proceeds to otheft 
jpausess-^ ' '■ '■ " ■ ■ ' - 

^ Gentlemen, That moderate pittance which the high rents leave to the pootr 
peasantr%% the liurge county assessments nearly take from them ; — roads arer 
frequently planned and tiiade^ not for tjie general advantage^of the countrt^ 
tut to suit the particular views of a neighboring landhol^, at Uie pubhc^ 
expense. Such abuses shake tlie very foundation of the law-*theyou§^t X19 
be checked.— Superadded to these mischiefs, Wp the permanent audocmisional 
absentee landlords, residing in another country, not known to tlieir tenaatry but 
by their i^t^^nts, who extrupt the uttermost peiinyqf tli^j value of the lands. Jf 
a lease happens to fallin, they set tlie faini by public auctiqnto the highest bid- 
der- K o gratitude for past services— no preference of the fau* oifer--no predi- 
iection for Oje aribient tenantry (be they ever so deserving) ; but if the high-> 
est price *benpt acpeded to, the depopulation of an entire tract of country en- 
sues. "What then' is tlie Wretched peasa^it to do ? Chased from the spot 
where l^e had first 4rawn his breath— where he had first seen the light of 
Heavien-U-ineapable of procuring any other means of existence^^yex^ with ^ 
ihose exactions I have emimerated — and harassed by the payrticntof tythes, 
pan we be suriirised that a ^asant, of linehlightened mind, of tmeducaled 
habits, should rush upon the perpeti'ation of crimes, followed by the punii^« 
inent of the rope and the gibbet ? Nothing (as the peasantry imagine) re- 
mams for them, thus Iiarassed and thus destitute, b^t vith strong hand to' 
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iddtar tiie jitianger from istruding upon their farms } and to extort from tbi) 
weakjoess and terrors of their landlords (from whose gratitude or good feel? 
uigs they have failecL to win it)» a kind of preferencefiv their ancient tenantry. 

<' Such, Gentlemen^ havelieen the causes which I hare^Men thus iterating 
in the north of Ireland, and in part of the south and west, I have observed^ 
ioo^ as the conse<|uence8 of those orange qombinations and confederaciet^ 
JDneh, ferocious in their habits — ^une^ucated — not knowing what remedy , td 
' resort ti>-*in their despair, flying in t^ face of the kw, entering into danger^ 
ous and criminal counter associations, and endeavouring tp procure anns in 
(prder to meet upon equal terms, their orange assailants. 

'< To these several causes of disturbance, we may add certain moral causes. 
There has existed an ancient connexion, solitary in its nature^ between the 
fcatholic pastor and his flock. This connexion has btjen oueii witli veiy lit- 
tle reflection, tnveigtied agsunst by those who cJL them set vea friends to tlie 
pcpstitution , in church and state. I have hml judicial oppanuaities of 
knowing, that this connexion, between the caihoUc paslor and his Bock^ hai 
iieen in some instances wcalcened, and nearty deairojcd \ the flock, goa^lcd 
)>y their wants, and flying in the face of the pastor* wiiji ;i lamentikbk :tban- 
oonment of all religious feeling, and a dereliction of all r^^ard to tb^i pas* 
ioral superintendance, which is so essential to the iranqujlity of tlie coun- 
try. For, if men have no prospect here but qf il cgntinaed series of want, 
and labor^ and privatiot), and if the hopes and ft^Lirs of a future sl^t« ai-e with* 
ilrawn from them by an Utter separation fi-om Uieir own piiator, wltat must 
be the state of society ? The tics of religion and morality being thus loos- 
ened, a frightful state of things hasensUed—perjury has abounded—the sine-* 
tity of oaths has ceaised to be binding, save where it administers to the pasn 
^ions of parties. The oaths of the orange associations, or of the ribbon-mei\t 
^ !)tiave indeed, continued to be obligatory. As for oaths administered in i 
court of Justice, they have been set at nought 

' " Gentlemenr— Another deep-rooted cause of immorality has been the op- 
eration of the county presentment code of Ireland — abused, as it has been, 
for the purposes of fraud and neculation, will you not be astonished when \ 
assure yoH, that I have had iuKirmation judicially, from an upright country 

rtleman, and a grand juror of unquestionable veracity in a western coun^ 
that, in the general practice, not one in ten of the accounting jdfldavits 
was actually sworn at all ! Magistrates have signed, and^given away, priop 
te^ forms of stfch alS^davits in blank, to be filled up at the pleasure of the 

{larty. ' This abuse produced a strong representation from me to the grand 
ury ; and bad I known the fact in time, I would have made an example 
of those magistrates who were guUty of so scandalpus a dereliction of duty. 
— Another soimjc of immonality may be traced in the registry of freeholds., 
paths of re^stration are taken, which, if not perjury, are something very 
near it The tenantry are driven to the hustings, and there, collected like 
sheep in a pen,*they must poll for the g^at undertaker who has purchased 
them by his jobs ; and this is frequently done with little regard to conscience 
or duty, or real value of the alledged freehold* 

Gentlemen, is there no method of allaying these discontents of tjxe people 
and preventing them from flying in the face of the laws ? Is there po remr 
edy but act-of-parliament after act-of-parliament, in quick succession, fra? 
med for coercitig and punishing ? Is there no corrective but the rope an4 
the gibbet I Yes, Gentlemen, the removal of those causes of disturbanpe 
whioh I have mentioned to you wil} operate as the remedy. — ^I should imat 
gine, tliat the permanent absentees ought to see the policy (if no better mo- 
tive can influeneethem), of appropriatmg, liberally, some part of those splen« 
did revenues which they draw fiim this country— which pay.no land-tax 
or poor's rate^— and of which not a shilling is expended in this country ! 
Is it not high time for those permanent absentees, to offer some assLstancej, 
originating from themselves, out of their own private purses, towards impro- 
▼ing and ameliorating the condition of the lower orders of the peasantry 
upon their great domains, and rendering their lives more comfortable ? — In* 
stead of doing so, how do many of tSem act f They often depute theif* 
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naiuigm upon the gtand jury of the county. Thif mVMtgti^^sia his jtbt 
done without question or intetruptioii | his roads snd his bridges, and hii 
park wsUs all are ceoceded ! 

For luy part I am vlioUy at a loss to conceiye how thoae permanent abscn* 
tees can recencUe it to their ^luifs or their interests to remain silent spect*' 
^orsof such a state of thinf^s^-or how they can fort)ear to raise their voices in 
btb$lf of their unhappy country, and attempt to open the eyes of our £a^ 
fish neighbors ; who, generally peaking, know about as much of the Iriab 
«s they do of the Hindoos. 

(To be continued.) 

The following article^ copied from the 'Naval Chronicle^ of Gi!eat Brit^ 
ain^ published in January last, may be amusing to some of our Beader9» 
and t£> many ijb may furnish matter for political speculaUon, if not ibr ar- 
* gument and national pride. 

V&. sfttToa, $$h Jiecember, 1814. 

' The mUmanagtment of the navy appears to me^ as it does, lam convin- 
ced, to the great bulk of the nation, 90 vety oMout, that I woidd confidently 
liope, our late disaster on Lake Champlain will rouse the people of England 
to a juiit sense of the degradation our flag has sustained, and of the ruinous 
consequences to be apprehended from the miserable policy of the present 
Board of Admiralty, With very few exceptions, our war with America hat 
been one of disaster and misfortune ; I wiU not si^ ofditigrMCf, because our 
officers and men havt fought bravely, and almost in eveiy instance th«ir com* 
inanders have not survived to see the British Hag lowered ; but it is cer* 
tain, that we have an enemy of no common character to contend with; he 
has, on every occasion, fought as if confident h^ <^uld wield the trident of 
Keptnne as well as ourselves ; and in many instances, too many, I regret to 
'say, he has succeeded in obtaining victory. |t is time, if we value our supe^ 
riohty, our boasted and long mainUuned empire of the m^, for the nation 
to rise up vdth one voice, and to call on those in power to do Uieir duty ; to 
send tuch officers and men ^ are not only vUUnj (for never was there a bra* 
Ver man than Captain Downie) but able to con(]|xier : let the service be no 
longer trifled with, but itiak^ examples of those who send ^wit without 
i9ck9, and men to nnafi our ships in the end instead of the beginning of tb^ 
year : it is evident they ought to have been on the Lakes in the month bf 
-May instead of September. This subject has been taken up in the House 
of Peers, and will be investigated ; but I tj^mble for our naval supremacy 
if it i& trifled vitK or eanty passed over ; our stake is of the utmost value 
to us as a nation, and if it is played for by inadequate persons, little con* 
versant in the game of short bo-wU, we roust and will assured^ lose. At 
present 1 see nothing like vigour or energy pervading* the Board of A. 
and we hear more of Mr. Secretary Croker*s salute at Brighton, and hii 
respectful indgemletHOnlifTt^Xy to the petition of the merchants of London, 
than of the capture and desti-uction of America? men of war or privateers^ 
If we are to continue the war with America, for God's sake let us doit 
as Britons, and as the brothers in arms of a Wellington and a Nelson: otli>^ 
trwise, our laurels will with^er entirely — ^thev are already sickening and 
drooping. England expepts ^rif man to do his duty, 

ALBION. 

Onmdat^a, August 23<4 1815. 
DEATH OP THE IXDUN PROPHET. 
Died, at the Onondaga Castle, on the 20th inst one of the chiefs of the Al^ 
leganies, well known through this country as the Indian Prophet. 
' Those who have been acquainted with the influence which this man^sprea^ 
ching has had upon the conduct of the Six Nations, (the Qneidas excepted) 
cannot but look upon his death asa severe dispensation of divine Providence, 
We think that a short Biographical Sketch oSiim extraordinary man csonot 
\it unacceptable to the public. 



Otinuul C&mdim. ^^ 

I3kirillg^fimf^ yeaMof his life he wa« remaikftble only for his 8ta« 
|»fd% and beastly dnmkeimess.— About thirteen years ago, while lighting 
Sis p^, he suddenly fell back upon his bonk« upon which he was then bit-^ 
ta^j and con^uee in a state of insensibility for six or eight hours ; hit 
iataily supposing him ^ad» had made ]ff«parationB for laying4iiin out» and 
while in the act of removing him from his bunk, bereviTed. His first words 
Vftvt ** don't be al«rtned» I have seen Heaven » caU the nation together that t 
m»f teU them ^at I have seen and heard/' The nation having assembled 
at his house he/informed them that he had seen four beautiful young tarn. 
\(^o had been sent from Heaven by the Great dpint, and who thus addressed 
him.— << The Great Spirit is angry withyoOy and all the red men, and unless you 
immediately relram iix>ra drunkenness, lying, stealing, &o. jou shall never 
enter that l»eautiful place which we wiU now diow you." He stated that he 
was then conducted by these young men to the gate of Heaven, which was 
opened, but he was not allowed to enter ; that it was more beautiful than any 
.thing they could conceiveof or he describe ; and that the mhabitants appeared 
to be penectlty happy ; that he was suffered to remain there three or four 
.hours and was then re-conducted by the same young men. who^ on takinf^ 
their leave, promised they would visit him yearly* and commanded him to 
^orm all other Indians what he had seen and heslrd. He immediately visit- 
ed the different tribes of Indians in the western part of the State, the Onet* 
das excited. They all put the most implicit faith in what he told them» 
and revered him as a Prophet— -^-The consequence has been, that from a 
filthy, lazy, drunken, wretched set of beings, they have become a rcleanly, 
industrious, sober and hs^ipy people^ The Prophet has continued, as he says^ 
,to receive regular annual vislta from these heavenly mess^igers, imme* 
diately after which, he, in his turn, visited the different tribes. He was oa 
one of these annual visits at the time of his decease. 

It wiH be proper to observe, that he was called the j^ace Prophet, in coi|'* 
tMMUttinction to the brother of Tecumseh^ who was odled the iwor Prophet^. 

ORIENTAL CORNELIABT. 

The Parisians ate now employed in discussions on a very curious <»4ent«l 
cornelian, bearing an exact likeness of Louis XVI. which was discovered 
in the stone by a M. Paradis, in 1800. Some attest it to be a natural pro- 
duction, Otlliers say it is not possible. 

The stone in question is about two inches and an half in length, and one 
inch and an half in breadth. It was found amongst a number of other cor- 
ndians. When first M* Paradis saw it, he thought he discovered somethii^ 
extraordinary. He bought it and gave it into the hands of a skilful polish- 
er, and watched the progress of his work. Wliat was the^ astonishment, 
in discovering a perfect resemblance of the head of Ixnus XYL surminmted 
hy rays of ^ory \ without one having been traced, the portrait being form- 
fid only of the veins and adulations of the stone. In 1812, M. Paradis shpw- 
ed this prodigy to M. Lesage director of the mint, who declared he had 
never beheld any thing so wonderful. Several persons waited on M. Paradis 
to see the stone, which became an object of public curiosity and admi- 
ration. The police, on being informed of these visits, took umbrage at 
them, visited the proprielor, examined the stone, and forbade him to ^w 
• it ^gain. 

The back part of the head of Lduis XVI. represents an old man with n 
long beard, if regarded in one certain point of li^t. If a part of this beard 
is covered, it represents the exact features of Henry IV. 

Considerable sums have been offered M. Paradis for this precious gem ; 
but he has preserved it with the most scrupulous care, in the intention, soon- 
er or later, to lay it at the feet of the royal family : his wishes have been 
crowTied witli success ; the Dutchess of Angouleme has been pleased to ac- 
cept it, and l^as thanked M. Paradis in the most honorable and flattering 
manner. 



1 M Ifint for eonmum^plaee fioett* Sttamomum^ 

Hitre 10 an excellent hint in the lest Qqarteriy Beview for the eanaaatti 
bltce poets of the day, and their poetical \argon, at p. 88, and wtuch, if aefe' 
tended to^ will greatly relieve the weaned spirits of their readers. Thc»r 
Secure inversions— 4heir overcharged omanients— dieir inhtfited plffaaes^ 
dialled by the French pkrmet m$kig9i used merely is botches to iDlup the 
chasms of their verses, and the afieotsikm of always writing tircnf tme*, 
even idthout sense or syntax, aH these aie touched thereby the hmd of a 
•master. 

The fine arts would soon be reduced to barbarism, and poetry moivthaiB 
any other, were it not that aman of genius occasionally rises op.to reciti us 
back to truth and nature. Voltaire gave no quarter to that sheeted and 
nbsurd jargon which deBti!03rs all propriety of metaphor and strenqgth ^ 
•ent^nent, nor to that ridicuk>us mixture of plain and poirtici^ diction which 
di^gures many pure compositions { and he hinted nothin|^ more than when de^^ 
idamation and IbKsmbast were employed to raise little thmgs into importance. 
He ridie^kd those who accompany every word with an epithet ; the nediBi- 
^Mce of actual poverty, and th€ adjective, often made the greatest enemy 
to the substantive, though they agree so wdl in number and ease. He says; 
* Good authors empk>y no more wit than is necessary } their thoughts are 
never far fetched, but conceived in good sense and expressed with perspictf. 
ity ; at present, our writers seem to deal in enigmas^ Nothin|^ is simplr, 
but ev«ry thing affected and unnatural.** Thos^ commonplace ideas whidi 
fiU so many books, as, Aurora opening irith her rosy fingers the portals of 
tile east— Zephyrs caressmg Florae— Pleasure compmd to roses and pain to 
thorns— aU these, and such as these, were mi^nalfyf doubtless, the invention 
of wit and imagination! the first who used them, and those who copied 
them before they grew st^de, were poets, but, as Johnson said of the Ikte 
Doctor <^vio's trite, but very fine poems—*' AH this was poetry, sir, but 
jror in him !" L. C. S. 

SrmAXoimrx a TuursBAmr. 
7^ th&EdUffT 9/ the European Magcudne. 

SIB, 

t believeit has been long since ascertained, by the researches and exper^ 
iments of Dr. Storck, and others, that many ^ants, commonly deemed de^ 
leterious, are nevertheless, in the^hands of the skilful physician, capable 
6f being made singularly beneficial. 

Impressed with this ioea, while lately perusing Michaux's Tntvels, I wis 
iitruck with the underwritten passage, which I transcribed and now send to 
you. 

For it appears that the stramonium, which has lately been found service- 
iible in asthmatic cases, is also a vulnerary. 

And, lest this should escape notice, for the goieral good, I wish to make 
it known through the extensive circulation of your valuable Repository. 

Keminsrtongreeih Dec, 12, 1814. BRTTANNICUS. 

** At Alexandria, in Kentucky, and in other small towns of the Western 
Countries, which stand in a very rich soil, the space between each house is 
entirely covered witli stramonium.* 

** This dangerous and bad-smelling plant thrives in a surprising degree in 

* Tldi plant growt plentifully in and about Albany, and at the mument ofeX' 
trading the above article^ -we -were collecting a quantity of it^ at the requeet oj 
a friend in one of tlie •western Countiet of this State, where it does notgroWj^ 
for -whom it had been prescribed by the Medical Society of that County, in a case 
of epilepsy. Would to God it may prove effectual, and rescue an affectionate 
^ friend from the jaws of a premature death! 

QCj> In t/ie 2d edit, of Michaux, I^ndon 1805, Svo. the abwe txtra'ctmllU 
fwndatpaffe 103. ». 
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every spot where tlM toil hat been cultivated for tindme or fifteen Tern ; and 
notwithstanding all the exertions of the inhabitants^ it seems to increase in 
4^uantity evoy year. ' 

<ati9 supposed to hare first appeared at James Town, in Tiifimas whence 
it derives its name of James Weed. 

** TraveUiTM tue iu kane^fiv covering' the waundt mi the hacke of their her* 
«et, iha$ arise fioM theJHetien of the eaddk** 
' Mchaua^e Traveh to the ffeotward^ the MUghanjf Mnmtaini, 

in the Year IS02, page 49, 8vo. 

MECHANIC ABT9. 
J\) the Mditar qfthe jimerican Magazine* 
Snti 

Amongst the new Ihventictns and Improvements, which the ingtnailj 
of man is constantly bring^ing into view, and which are so varioua and numc* 
rous in this countiy, that nothing of the kind can immediately attract 
touch notice^ I have selected an improvement in Rninoi Bi;iu>iff9, to which 
I invite your attention. Should nothing better be offered for your depart- 
ment of Mechanic Arts, I hope you will offer this for the consideration of 
your readers. 

Dsscmipnov, and PaiirciFts of the Arch, proposed by the inventor. The 
^inciple is, to construct an arch of sawed plank, the piecea oftimber being 
of such dimensions that they may be bent or sprung to the occasion, or de« 
iign of the builder, and so secured together,, that when finished, it forms 
an artificial arch of any determinate dim^isions or strength. Suppose % 
bridge were wanted of 100 feet span^-when the abutment* are erected, 
prepare intermediate firames, rising from each abutment toward the centra 
of the bridge, with such a crowning or rise as may be wanted. When this 
is done, the planks are to be laid on, flat wise, end to end, so as to ibrm a 
complete arch from one abutment to the other, of one thickness of timber* 
A second tier is th^i to be liud on to this, crosswise, and the third crosswise 
to that, or in the same dnection as the first, every two tier or courses bemg 
firmly attached by nails or pins, so as to connect them closely together^ 
careUiUy fitting the ends to each other, and breaking joints throughout Uie 
whole length.— This is to be repeated till tlie whcSe forms one i^fgregate 
mass, of the dimensions or strength that may be required^ when the whoW is 
to be firmly bolted throu^h-and-through with iron. The projector proposes 
to lay the upper courses m tar or pitch, to prevent the admission of water ; 
aijd he supposes that such an arch may be thrown a^roaa the Hudson, at this 
City, sumciently high to admit the passage of vessels, which would long 
resist the powers of time. Perhaps it may be well worth while to deter* 
mine the actual strength oftimber in the position that he proposes, and its 
ability to sustjun great weights. In fabrics of this kind, there is too little 
iitten^n paid to ,the lateral pressures and strains, arising from winds. Sec. 
as well as to the irregular action of great power, occasioned by the passage 
of heavy loads. Is it not probable tliat many of the great wooden bridges 
which have sb soon fallen, have been literally destroyed by the weight of 
of their own strength f The ingenious proposer of this method thinks to, and 
lie supports the opinion with a good deal of plausibility, at least4 The ex- 
periments that I have witnessed, vagfXi the strength of timber, placed in po- 
sitions similar to what he proposes in his arch, leave me litUe to doubt of 
his efiecting a great gain. But whether he can g^in the Same strength^ 
with so much less weight of timber, as he supposes, is more than I can de« 
termine, without the aid of additional facts. Perhaps some of your Coi-res- 
pendents, acquainted with Bridge building, willfikvour the public with their 
opinions on this subject MECUANICU8. 

Augutt^ 1815. 
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1 70 AgricuUurah The vtounded Duck. 

To the EdUor of the American Magaane. 

fo my travels through the western part of this State» I have noticed 
in several places, where the inhabitants propagate the gooseberry and cuT' 
rant in their gitfdens, that they raise the fruit in great i3>undance, and pos- 
sessing a richness and perfection that I have never seen these ihiita possess 
in any other part of the United States. I was the more particularly led t# 
these observations by tasting the wines made from both these kinds of fruit 
— ^which exceeded, in every good quality, all that I had ever before founds 
lenquired'for the cause, and foimd many unable to give me any satisfactory 
reasons, tiU at last I have succeeded, as I think, aatis&etorily. Should 
you think so,, you will doubtless give the substance of these remarks to your 
readers. 

Both the currant and eooseberry plants, are very liable to send out many 
shoots or sprouts from yie roots } and these lateral branches very common- 
fy grow so thriftily as to rob the parent stock of a due proportion of its 
nourishment The fruit,, therefore^ on the bush, possesses different quali- 
ties,: and to so great a degree that collecting it altogether and making wine 
from it, the liquor is consequently injured. It is well known that the frtut»; 
from which any kind of liq^ior is to be made» should be, as nearly as possi- 
ble, air of one kind or quality. Pruning, ma^, and does in cases of sumcient 
carefulness, in a great degree prevent the injury complained of; but prU«» 
nmg is a troublesome process, and it is often much neglected. The inhabi- 
tants of this country, that is, several of tliose that I visited on my jour- 
ney, supply themselves with plants which do not sprout, and of course re- / 
quire no prnning, from the roots. The best wines that f found, were made 
nx)m plants of this sort,, whose fnrit is all very similar in size, flavor, and 
quali^ ; and which all ripens nearly at one time. 2 examined these plants — 
mey are a miniature of a tree — ^their stems erect, undivided, and mt tops 
handsomely rounded up like those of the apple-tree. How they are pre- 
viously guarded, to give them this^ form, which they always preserve, I 
know not, but there are people who do know, and ^o sell the plants at 
about a York shilling eaeh, which they warrant never to sprout from the 
root. The fact is important, and ought to be known extensively ; and so 
long as the plants can be bought at this low rate,, the secret had better^ 
perhaps, be concealed from the publie. AGRICOLA. 

Carumdaigua, August, 1815. 

P. S. As Uie Autumn is the season, for preparation,, with tlie above plants,. 
I request you to publish the above as soon as may be convenient 



THE WOUNDED DUCK. 

As near the *Lake I chanced topass, 

(The Lake that gUttering fronts our door) 

A Duck was feeding in the grass 
That skirts the western shore. 

(The pausing stream is scarce so wide 
That two can trace it side by side.) 

The bending blades above its head 

Concealed it from my sig^t. 
When nearer as I chanced to tread 

It saw me with affright. 
And fled in haste ; andtlu)' the way 

Winded among the clustering grass -^ 
And tho' the broad ll^phaea lay 

Thick o'er the Wave it had to pass,. 
Its silent wings made no essay 
To aid it on that tang^ ^^^y- 

J2& Lake^ Lycwmiig Countyy Permstflvania^ 
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« Wondering I stood to lee the tiird 

Struggling, while not a pinion stirred. 

^When far enough within the Lake 
1 faw it raise itself, and shake 

A dislocated wing. 
A sore, and crippling wound it gfot * 

I then remembmd, hy a shot 

Quite early in the spiring. 

Methinks I see its comrades risef 

To go beyond the shades of nighty 
While fluttering on the wave it tries. 

But tries in vain to take its flight. 

They pass in air— ^tressM and sore 

"V^^dly it wandm pound the shore : 

The shattered wing has .ceased to smavjt 

And calmer beats its little heart ; ^ 

But from this tree-surrounded Lake 

(Like sentries placed on every side) 
Its way the Bird can never take. 

And long it cannot herp abide ; 

Yet blind to rising storms of fate. 

It sits upon the ware, sedate. 

Swift idieeling with the falling leaves. 

Its former mates .descend ; 
A glow of jov its breast receives. 

But soon that Joy must end :*- 

The ice that bars them from the shore, 

Nightly advances more and more. 

The narrow circle of the waves. 

The freezing winds, impetuous, sweep ; 
No shelter while the snow-squall raves ; 

No food they find upon the deep. 
To seek more hospitable climesi. 

Soft shores and never-freezing floods. 
The morning sees them rise betimes 

High o'el^ the snow-besprinkled woods. 

Poor prisoner ! bow thy longing eyes 

Pursue their journey thro' tlie skies I 

Now fast descend the driving snows— 
J see the ice around it clos&— 
I see slow trotting from the shore < 
The Fox— and fancy views no more.-^ 

Igrieve that iport ^ould ever claii9 
The right to murd^ and to maim s 
Or as me mangled victims bleed 
Should stand eating at the deed. 

Sdpio^ 8 Mp. 16, 1815. DAVID THOMAS. 

f It i$ prpbaple that tU^ $pecies of Btmk breed rntfdn the Polar Circle, 09 
they are the fir H that arrive in the eprin^t and retreat fr$m our climate only in 
the edge of irinter. 
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AMERICAN REGISTER* 

By the PreMent of the United States of America. 
A PROCIAMATION. 
WuBSAs mformation has been receired, that Modrf persons citizens of 
the United States^ or rendents whhin the same, and espedaUy within the 
ftateof Looisiana, are conspiring together^ to bt|pft and sit on foot, pto« 
vide and prepare the means for a xnUitary expedilion or enterpnze agtunst 
the dominions of Spain, with which the United Stat^ are happiljr at peace ; 
that for this purpose they are collecting arms, militarf stores, provisions, 
vessels, and other means ; are deceiving and se^ieing honest and well-mean, 
ing citizens to engage in thdr unlawfol enterprises ; are organizing, officer- 
ing, and arming themselves for the same, contrary to the laws in such cm* 
pes made and provided ; 1 bave TOEmEVOBs tsov^ot sit to issue this mt 
yaociiAXATTov, warning and eiyoinling aUiaithful citizens who have been led, 
without due knowledge or consideration, to participate in the sud unlaw- 
fid enterprises, to wRhdraw from the same without deby ; and commands 
ing alVpersons, whatsoever, eng^aged or concerned in the same, to cease all 
further proceed'mgs ther^^in, as they will answer the contivy at thdr peril. 
Ahs I HSBZZT Bvjoiv 4*^ BB^iTimx all o0kers^ civil and military of the U» 
fiited States, or of any of the states or teiTitories, all Judges, Justices, and 
other officers of the Peace, all military offices of the army or navy <^ the 
United States, and officers of the militia, to be vigilant, each within his re* 
Q>«ctive department, and according to his functions, in searching out and 
brmg^ngto punishment, all persons engaged or concerned in such enterpri-r 
ses, in seizing and detaining^ subject to the disposition of th« law, all arms, 
military stores, vessels, or other means provided or providing for the 
same ; and, in general, in preventing the carrying on such expedition or en<t 
terprise, by aU the lawffU means withm their power : Asd I bs<ii7irs all good 
and fiuthfiil citizens and others, within the United States, to be aiding and 
assisting herein ; and, especially in the discovery, aw'ehcnsion, and bringi 
ing to justice, of all such offenders ; in preventing' the execution of their 
mwawful combinations or designs, and in ^ving inronoatisa against them to 
the proper authorities, 

Ut TKSTiMOKT wmssoT, I have caused the seid of the United States 

of America to be. affixed to these presents, and signed the same 
r a.1 ^^ my hand. Done at the City of Washington, tKe first day of 
ti» t-J September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 

and fifteen, and offthe lndepen()encc of tl^e said United States of 

America the ibrtittfa. 

JAMB& MADISON. 
Br TBI PiosiDEirx : % 

JAME;S MONEQE, Se^Hmy of State. 

Cettim of the Ittandi in the JS/^agara Miver, hy the Semeem JVofioii of Ihdiitm^ 
to the State of J^eW'Tork. 

A TREATY, 

Entered mtq this 12th day of Sept 1615, at ^ufialo^ in the founty of Nia< 

garaand state of New-Yor^c, between the Chie&y Sacheins imd' Warriors' 

of the Seneca Nation of Indian^, of the first part, and tht people of ihc 

State of New-York, of the sepond part, witiiesaeth,, as £ollows : 

Firgt. The said Chiefs, Sachems, and Warriors, of the Seneca Nation, in 

consideration of the sum of ^ne thmaand doUart, inhiuvd paM, by Daniel D^ 

Tompkins, JJsq. Governor of the State of Kew-Yprii:, and of the coven^ts 

and agreements herein after contained, hereby self, grant, convey, and ecm- 

firro, to the People of the State of New-Yorki all the Islands in the Niagarii 

River, between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario,^ and within Iftcr jurisdiction of 

the United States, To h^ve and to )iol4 the same with the a{^urteQan.ce0s 
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d»l» lid! Vieo^ oRte State of llev««-Toi%i in hit %nd pme aUodiani for- 
cvar, reserving, howcrer, to the aaid Chiefs, Sachems, and Wtrrior», of the 
ScnecaNation of IndiiAs, ttpttX riglits and privil^pet, with the citizens of 
the United States, in hunting, fishmg; and fowling in and upon the waters of 
the Niagara River, aftd of encamping on any of the said Islands for that 
purpoa^ whiki tfaeaaaie shall eon^atne to hekmg to the People of the State^ 
ofNew-¥orfc. 

£kem^. The People ctf the S^te of Kew-Torlc, in addition to the smn 
of one thoosand doHars,. dready paid tt> the said Chiefs, Sachems and War- 
riors 4>f the Seneca Mattidn, covenant to pay them annoally forever, an annu- 
i^joijkje hmdt$dd$ttant to belaid on or hefbre the first day of June in 
eiMoh year her^ter, at Canandaigua, m the countf of Ontario ; the first pay> 
^ent to be madexm the first day of June, 1816. 
lo testimoDy whcivpf, the saii Cltie&, Sachem« and Warriors of the on^ 
part, and Daniel D, Tompkins, Governor of the State of New-York, and 
Peter B. Poilier, Htiiry Cro^heron, 6amv»l Yotmg, Roger Skinner, Esek 
Cowen, Robert Tiltotson, and Lewis Livingston, Commissionera in be- 
half of said State; have hereunto set their hsmds and seals, at Buffalo, 
in the county of Niagara, the day and year first above written. [Here 
ibUow the f^^tuttuies.] 

JUbam, Sept. 29, IBIS. 
Commodoite 0eeatu^'has concluded a Treaty with the Algerines, which is 
liot yet published in this* country—- nor is that lately concluded with Great 
Britjun i although it haa been tor some time in the hands of our Govern* 
;fBent, Wid the publication of it is daiW expected. A Treaty is also supposed 
to have been concluded with the Inaians on our N. Western frontier, at De- 
troit. The American force at that place is Irom 13 to 1500 effectixr« mm^ 
mid ^80 menhav^ lately embarked at Erie, to join thoae already at Detroit. 
AtMaekihaii^, the Am, fbrce is about 500 men.— Governor Tompkins returti* 
•dio this ci^on the 33d mat. by way^f^Sacket's Harbor^ to which place 
ie Went from Niagara, after concluding Hie treaty with the Indians, in com* 
paiiv with Maj. Gen. Brown. The passage from Lewiston to S. Harbor, Wft» 
iiade in 18 fajcmrt. The Governor left town on the 25th for New-Yoik.— 
A plan has been formed in the City of Kew-York, to estabii^ a Steam Boat 
navigation between that place and Charleston in Soutii<<^arolina, which it is 
thovght win succeed. The capital proposed is 100,000 dollars, divided into 
itfiates of 100 dollars each. Subscriptions are said; to be filling up that^ 
fum. It is supposed that^ boat of 350 tons burthen will acc(»nmodate 100 
passengers, and perform the passage to Charleston in 4 days.— Spanish dol* 
Ws bear a premium of IT' per cent, in Philadelphia.— For some time past, 
ahnost every arrival in our ports has brought accounts of heavy gales at sea ; 
^d great dalnage has hem sustained on our sea coast, from Geo^^ to 
Maine. At WiliiOaig:ton, in N. Carolina, we have a detail of great sufiSrings 
^ «md losses by late storms ; — and 11 sail of dismasted ships and brigs were 
lately s€«n on Gay Heady ill in sight of «ach other. Six of them went into 
Newport, Rhode-Island. At Albany, we have had the Equinoctial Storm, in 
a feie ^irited stvle. The winds were high, the rain fell in torrents, the river 
irose to a great height and probablv has done considerably damage to the 
crops on mt intc^ales and low harosj At New-York, the wind and water 
W^ie both threatening. The steam«boat Richmond, Capt Bartholomew, in 
18 hours from Albany, ftill of passengers, unluckily ran foul of a schooner 
in the North River about 3 o'clock on Saturday morning, and sustained much 
jojory. She lost oqe of her wheels and anchors, and was driven into the 
hay bdaw Gov^iior's Island* in danger of ibundefing. At day-light, how- 
erer, she contrived to beat into Buttermilk Channel, and fortunately got in- 
lh Whitehall. The schoofier also suffered considerable damage, and hE^ 
hoisted a flag of distress. v 

GCj^The antual Cattle Show and Fair of the Berkshire Ag^cultural So- 
oety, Witt be held at i^tttfckli Mmtaffhinctti, ob the 2d and 3d of Octo. 
heruext 
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TnK PotT-Oincs— It hat been the tingvkr good fertnae of the Foit- 
^ Office Establishment of the United States, to escape much of that general 
cenamre which has, in turn, been pret^ Ubendly bestowed on every other 
4ep«rtment of the goremment. And, perhaps, no part has been conducted 
with more distinguished ability. The toUowmg Table exhibits a condensed 
View of the progressive increase of business in this dc^iartment, which, it 
is thou^t, may be interesting to our patrons. We have lately heard, in- 
deed, many expressions of dislike, and of regret, both by the advocates and 
opponents of the present administration, at the late increase of postage, and 
jnuuiy complaints about some arrangements of local concern, f^apa these 
circumstances may be altered soon, and we con^dently believe that a very 
large portion of the community expect a reduction of the postage, down t» 
the former rates, during the next session of Congress. At the requestor 
several of our patrons, we insert the present rates of postage for Magazines 
and Pamphlets. 

jRate» of Ppttagtfir Maffaane$ and Pamphlett, 
Carried not over 50 miles, for each sheet, 1 1-2 Cents. 

Over 50 and not exceeding 100 miles, 2 1-4 do. 

Over 100 miles, 3 do. 

General PosC-Office, Dec. 28, 1814. . BETURN J. MEIG8. 
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FOREIGN EVENTS. 

Oor selections from for^igQ news under this bead, in tbe last Number of 
tbe Magazin^ comprised an interesting^ and important series of events^ 
Since the publication of that ^o., the current of affairs in Europe, so fkr as 
we hare yet learnt, has been constantly setting in tbe same direction— -to- 
ward the full restoration of the old order of things in France, and indeed 
in all Europe. Judg^ by what we have heard, the interval has not been 
productive olf any great events. Bonaparte, in the custody of England ;— - 
and Paris and the most of France occupied 1^ the armies of England, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Russia, &c. &c» with Louis X VllL on the throne of France, 
seem events likely to j?fati^ the wishes of the Allied Sovereigns at least. 
What events are yet to flow from these, is not for human wisdom to foresee. 
Enough of War, we would suppose, had been witnessed of late by the whole 
civilised world, to satiate desire : and it must be that the people^ in all Eu- 
. rope, have long been wishing fbr peace. If so, and as tlie Sovereigns 
seem agreed at present, let us hope for the blessbg of repose, and that all 
the nations may enjoy a long interval of peace Bonaparte, securely kept 
on the rock of St Helena, can no longer disturb the world with his plans of 
conquest;— nor will he even be accused of all the iniqui^ of all the Sovc- • 
reigns and Rulers of the age. Let us hope, then, that the removal of this 
felSdestroyer, may produce much good to the world.— And \iiiile ^e Eng- 
lish are watching biro, let every American be admonished by his example, 
and learn in time to watch aU those who would rise to power on the ruin 
of rig^t. He had once the oil of persuasion dwelling on his lips, and 
Smquestionably hat been the man-of-the^>eople, in Prance, by which he 
rose to unlimited power in that ill-fated, degraded country.— -One 
mi^ht well suppose that the events of time should long since have taught 
mankind to avoid those fatal errors which brought such signal cur- 
aes upon the Israelitish nation, near 3000 years ago ; and especially, when 
Ae Almighty himself had foretold to them by the voice of Samuel the Pro. 
pbet, all tiie evils that would follow. Nay, said the Israelites, but we will 
nave a King to rule over us, Uke all the mitione, Th^ were permitted to 
have their deiire » and some were made servants, some butlers, and eooks, 
and officers of the King, who took, as had been foretold, of all the chief 
thinfi^ that had belonged to the people, whom he made men-servants and 
xoaid-servants, to do his work. Israel was no longer free. And when they 
had experienced the truth of the prophecy, and besought the Lord for relief 
fkom the King whom they had chosen, the Lord did not hearken to them, as 
had been declared beforehand. These thingsoo^t to engage the attention 
of Orety freeman, for what was the experience of the Israelites, in this mat- 
ter, has been that of all succeeding nations and ages ;— and at least let eve- 
ry man in America, who is attach^ to its Republican inatitutions, look well 
to the late events of the political world. Is it the interests of the people, 
of one State or government that has led them to wagie war with the people 
of another, or are the people the mere slaves of despots, who war against 
each other f The errors and fkults of popular governments, whidi are of 
another kind, are none the less such, because opinion is free 9— for where 
there is the more freedom of opinion, there is, of course, the g^reater diver- 
sity. But let us guard aeainst every error. And while we watch, as Ame- 
ricahs and Republicans, the man suspected of monarchical attachments, let 
OS also watch him who loves the RepubEc ! who \»oe% the People ! Let us, in 
short, be men, and cast away alike our childish toys, and the idols of our 
riper years. The Israelites had no King, till their Judges or Rulers * turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes and perverted judgment.' Would any Ameri- 
can partizan learn how judgment may beperverted^let him ask one of theparty 
o^his political opponents . — ^his own is always in the right fin a love of coun- 
ti^, the exercise of our attadunents may be always amiable and commend- 
able^but to make an idol of a party, an individual, or of several individu- 
ikls, is the height of folly. Would the freeman be indeed Aree, let him forego 
the slavery of opinion, wheth^ thai opinion be held by one or many. The 
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•rk of oorpoliUcal safe^, k the Cao8tktttjol^ pqatlijsed by the blood, and 
bequeathed to us by the wisdom of our Fathers. Wbuld we know the full 
Value of this instrument, let us cast our eyes on the peof^ of other eoun- 
tries» and learn to -be wiae before it be too late. sd. 

From the LontUn Courier. 

ADHIRALTY OFFICE, July 25. 

JExtraei •fa letter, from captain Maitland, of hit Majettfe aMp BtUerofhan U 

John WiUtn Croker, e9q» dated in Batqtte-roada, the 14ih intt. 

For the information of my lords commissioners of the admiralty^ I haro 

to acquaint you that the count Las Casas and general Lallemand, this d^ 

came on board his majesty's ship under my command* with a proposal lor 

me to receive on boam Napoleon Bonaparte, for the purpose of thronni^g^ 

himself on the generosity of his royal highness the prince regent. 

Conceiring myself authorised by their lordships' secret oraer* I have ac* 
ceded to the proposal, and he is to embark on board this ship to-morrow 
morning. 

The fbllowing is circulated as Bonaparte's letter to the Frince Regent 
of England. It is without date : 
" Ywir Royal Highness, 

*' Must know that the political events that have occurred in Europe, have 
taken a turn which has induced me to retire from political Ufe for ever. I 
have therefore resolved, like Themistocles, to sedc an asylum upon the shore 
and homes ffotfero is his expression) of the most powerfiil, the most coiv- 
dttfit, but the most gem^rous of my enemies. 

(Sign^) NAPOLEON.'* 

TVanakaian of a ditpaich of Earl Fatkurtt, to the lordi cemmianener^ 9f the 

admra^. < 

nepartmnt of War^ Jubf 21, 1815. 
My liord^rHaving been inforaed to-day, that Napoleon Bonaparte has 
surrendered himself to the hon. capt Maitland, commanding H. M. ahip Bel- 
lerophon { his royal highness the prince regent hastens to embrace Uie op* 
portunity of delivering the ports of France from the impediments which ne*. 
suit from the state of war, as much as is compatible with the great object of 
the alliance of thi^ sov^^igns, the stabili^ of the peace and tranquUity of 
i^urope } has directed me to make known to you that his intention is that 
your lordships ^KHild give orders that all hostilities against the coast />f 
France cease immediately, and that his majesty's vessels suffer aU French 
vessels, carrying the white flag to navigate freely. 

(Signed) BATHUEST. 

J^era-Yotky Sept. 25. 
Yesterday arrived at this port, the elegant fkst sailing pilot boat schr. 
Selby, Capt. Selby, in 83 days from Nantz, from whence she sailed on the 
. 20th of August. 

By this arrival we kam, verbally, that Finance was quiet— and that it was 
known there, that the Northumberland, 74, Admiral Cockbum, had sailed 
fromEngland, with Ni^(^on Banaparte, for 8t Helena. 

Pari9, Attgust 14. 

Orders have been given that IVIarshal Ney be transferred to Paris. It is 
presumed that he wul arrive in 4 or 5 days, and that the process agai^st 
him will commence immediately. ^ 

Marshal Macdonald, duke of Tarente, took on the 1st instant the com« 
mand of the army Of the Loire. It constituted an effective force of about 
45,000 men. 

London, Aug. 11 — Lord Burgherst, has been appointed minister to the 
United States, and was to sail for New-York in the frigate Lacedemonian. 

Torbay Anguftf. 

Sailed, the Myrmidon, to the toestward, with such of Bonaparte's suite, ^A 
are not to accompany him. TheTonnant, admiral Keith ; Northumberland, ad- 
tniral Cockbum } BcUerophon, and three frigates, are at anchor off Berry Head. 
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We are well aware, that, at a time when cotemporary Biography oc- 
cupies 80 large a portion of most periodical Works in this country— when 
H has become so common to publish Biographical memoirs of liring Gharac* 
ters, we hazanl at least a dubious experiment, by cidling the atte&tiofi of ouy 
Beaders to the following sketch of one long since deceased. Nor do w« 
tfiiQw precisely that they would approve the selection we have made» if wil- 
ing at all to change the precedent ; but we have often heard enqviries from 
intelligent and worthy men, that led us to suppose there was still wanting 
something of the kind that we now ofl^ to the Pul^a XJnder the influ- 
ence of these impressions, we are exceedingly gratified in having obtam- 
td the following very interesting article, from a gentleman who is in every 
tespect well qualified to do justice to his subject. If^e mistake not, it will 
be perused with the highest interest. After a lapse of near 40 years, there 
are but few of the eye-witnesses remaining, to relate the trying scenes of our 
revolutionary struggles, and the war for Independence. Among the few 
who have lived to this day, tliere may be a due remembrance of the past— 
but let us ask, is not the present generation making too much haste to forget 
the trials and difficulties of that period, from which we reckon our National 
txistence ? Here, then, is a well-timed appeal— a powerful and pathetic n- 
centive to retrospection, presented by a man who saw much of public ser- 
vice, and who has, with the independence of a veteran, very feelingly spoken 
of what he himself has seen. 

It was oiur intention to accompany this, either with a Portndt of Barbft 
Steuben, or a picture of the Monument erected to his memory in the Ger- 
man Refbrmed Church, in New-York, of which he was a member. Perhaps 
we may yet succeed in good time j but our measures that at first seemed to 
promise, have not been attended with the success that we expected. Edftob. 
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I am not certain in what part of Germany, though I think it 
tvas in Suabia, that this respectable raan was born. He was not a 
Prussian, for had I, said he, speaking of the strong passions of 
f'rederick, the Second, had I been born his subject, I sliuuid have 
been sent to S'pandau, for daring to demand a dismission from his 
service. 

yoL, I. Y 



I7S Biographical Skttck of the late JBaron Steuben, 

The BaroA had been for some time in the family, and friend- 
ship of Prince Henry, the king'a brother, of whom he never spoke 
but with the greatest tenderness and affection. Inan unfortunate 
campaign of the seven years* war, the prince incurred the displeas- 
ure of iiis harsh brother ; who directed him to retire from the fu*- 
my, and ordered his aids-de-camp to their different corps, or put 
them upon such unpleasant duty as might make them feel the 
misfortune of belonging to a man who had dared to displease, 
perhaps to disobey him. 

Steuben was sent into Silesia to recruit, equip, and dbcipline, 
within a certain period, a corps broken down by long and hard 
service. The pecuniary allowance for this object, was entirely 
inadequate ; but who, in .the Prussian service, dared to murmur 
or remonstrate ! By the assistance of friends, funds were found, 
and the regiment complete, was marched to head quarters within 
the time. Pleased with the prompt performance of a duty, of 
the arduousness of which the king was well apprized, the Baron 
received his compliments, and in a little time after, the appoint- 
ment of aid-de-camp to the monarch, with the charge. of superin- 
tending the department of the quarter roaster general. It was 
undoubtedly an excellent part of the Prussian system :— the differ- 
ent departments, each having a particular person near the com- 
mander in chief, to whom every officer of the corps could, on all 
occasions, address himself; and on whom at every moment, and 
for every kind of information relative to the branch of service with 
which the aid-de-camp was connected, the king could call. la 
this proud station he remained four years ; why it was abandoned 
1 never knew, I never asked ; for though some anecdotes of the 
king's conduct, to his officers, which were heard with silent won- 
der, were from time to time told, there was a delicacy observed 
iii speaking of that great man's faults, which marked the feelings 
of profound respect, with which he was remembered. When tte 
death of his old master was announced, I saw a tear steal down 
the Baron's cheeks— Strong ties are broken when stern soldiers 
weep ! An American^ who had been prisoner on Long Island, had 
said, a German officer had informedj^im that it was understood 
, the king was jealous of the Baron's military reputation — ^it wjis 
mentioned ; jealous of me ! said the Baron, the fellow was a fool$ 
a sot I There can however, be no doubt, of the consideration in 
which the military knowledge of the Baron was held. When 
General Lincoln, then secretary for the department of war, was 
directed by Congress, to apply to the different powers of Europe 
for a transcript of their military codes, Monsr. de Hertsbergh, 
prime minister of Prussia, answered that the instructions in ques« 
tion had never been published, or transcribed, except for the 
chiefs of the army, to whom alone they were confided ; adding, 
that he was surprized at the request, having understood that Ba- 
rou Steuben, was in the service of the United States, who knew 
every thing relative to the Prussian military system, au jTond,^^ 
Major Jackson, then of the war office, politely sent the Baron the 
zbove extract from the Prime Minister's letter. Whatever may 
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have been the cause, the Bavoa retired from Prussia, and entered 
into the service of the sovereign Prince, Charles of Baden, who 
gave him, with the order of fidelity, the command of his troopa 
Amounting to between three and four thousand men. Some time 
After he was elected, or, appointed Lieutenant General, of one of 
the circles of the Empire ; a station, rather honorary than lucra- 
tive. The troops of the circles were militia, and the duty at th^f 
time little more than attending a periodical review. How chang- 
ed, for many years, has been the situation and duties of those un- 
fortunate people ! God help them, they have drank deep'of the 
cup of affliction! 

The Baron's income from his military and ecclesiastical rankj 
for he was a canon of the church, amounted to the value of five 
hundred and eighty Louis d^ors per annum. By whom he was 
made adignitaiy'of the church, I have forgotten, but it is certain 
that not only the king of Prussia, but other continental sovereigns 
bestowed church livings on their officers ; nor would Frederick, I 
presume, have felt any scruples of conscience, in assigning the 
whole revenues of the church millitant, to troops, in whose wea- 
pons and tactics he had greater confidence, could the assignment 
nave been effected without dange^ or disgrace. In a country 
where money was so valuable, that a chief cook, or a coachman 
could be hired for ten dollars and a suit of clothes, per annum ; 
where many of the luxuries, and all the necessaries of life, were 
proportionably cheap— -twenty-four, or twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year, was a revenue which put its possessor much at his ease^— < 
The Baron frequently passed his winters in Paris. In that city, in 
1776, he first met Benjamin Franklin, our Ambassador at the 
coiirt of Versailles, in the society of Count de Vergennes and the 
Prince de Montbarre, then secretary at war. Mr. Franklin, vener- 
able in his appearance, high in reputation, and full of enthusiasm 
in the cause of his country, spoke with energy and with all the art 
of a politician, of the undaunted spirit of the people of the United 
States, of their ample means, and well founded hopes ; of the glo- 
ry to him who should effectually assist in laying the foundation of 
a great empire, and of the gratitude, honors and rewards which 
iiwaited the man, who should give instruction in the military att, 
to the brave but undisciplined army tinder "Washingtori ! The 
French ministers supported the arguments and joined in all the 
wishes of the philosophic negociator. It was undoubtedly the in-* 
tention of the king, their master, they said, to declare himself as 
soon as circumstances would permit, the protector of this virtuous 
people, who had bravely taken arms against 'an iiaughty, and 
imperious nation, whose ambition went to the subjugation, not 
only of America but of Europe. That though the moment had 
iJbt yet arrived, in which the king could openly espouse* the cause 
of the Americans, steps were now taking secretly to supply 
them with arms, and there could be no doubt of his favorable re- 
gard to him, who, by teaching the most effectual mode of using 
themi would render essential service to an-oppressed people, strng- 
ling against their tyrant. The glory attendant on ar siuccessiul 
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aGhievement of tbb untried adventure, was painted in such glaipTf 
ing colours, (and who^can colour like the French 1) and the picture 
90 often presented to view, that the Baron, without entering intO) 
or demanding any stipulations with Messrs. Franklin or Dean, ref^ 
turned in the spring of 1777, to Germany, resigned his places, and 
their emoluments, came back to France, and in the autumn of thp^ 
same year embarked for the United States, on board a ship^ 
freighted, ostensibly by private persons, but in fact, by Loui$ - 
the Sixteenth, with arms, clothing and munitions of war, and com-r 
manded by Captain Landais, a brave and experienced officer, who 
had sailed round the world with Monsr. de Bougainville, and who 
for the service he then performed to this nation, deserved a re* 
compense, the benefits of which he might yet feel. I passed, not 
Jong since, this veteran in the street at New-York, and saw, with 
pain, that adverse gales seemed still to thwart his course. 

The Baron landed in December, at Portsmouth, in New^ 
Hampshire. The first time I saw him, was in the spring of 1778, 
at an assembly, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He had been receiv- 
ed in the most distinguished manner by Congress, then in session 
at York, and was on his way to Head Quarter^ at Valley Forge. 
His reputation had pi*eceded him, and those trho yet remember 
his graceful entry, and manner in a ball room, the novel splendor 
ei his star, and its accompanying ornaments, can easily conceivfs 
the feelings of his countrymen, and of their assembled wives and 
daughters ; they might indeed with honest Fiuelling, have « thank-^ 
ed God, that they had no reason to be ashamed of him.'' The 
troops, in log huts, at Valley Forge, were in the most abject stat^ 
of want ; ill armed, worse fed, confined to their gloomy habitations^ 
by sickness, or the want of raiment. The Baron, frequently after- 
wards declared, that no European army could have been kept to^ 
gether under such dreadful deprivations. What must have been 
his feelings, to see, as he passed with General Washingtoa 
through the cantonment, the half naked figures, and to hear at ev- 
, cry turn, the hollow, mournful cry, No pay I No provisions'l No 
elothes ! No rum I His heart sickened at the scene, and well it 
Plight; the misery was great I Beef fro nv the pine barrens ojF 
North-Carolina, poor to a proverb, and yellow with, perhaps, the 
billions fever of the country, without the luxury of salt ! Good 
Heaven ! Fran9ois, said an officer, as he saw black grains floating 
on the top of the camp kettle, Good Heaven I where did you get 
black pepper ? it is not pepper, it is dried whortleberries, said tha 
Frenchman ; and if not those not any thing — O 1 'twas wretched 
there, and almost every where throughout the war. J mean not 
with the citizens, though with them it was full bad. X knew *a 
delegate in congress, who offered his watch to Mrs. House, in 
Philadelphia, as a pledge for payment of his board ; she had tbd 
grace and goodness to refuse the of^er, and to let the debt remain 
till he could pay it — that man of liigh worth and honor, of large 
possessions, and most respectable connections— Why should I 
hesitate to say, that man was James Duane ? In such a time it 
was honest, it was virtuous to be poor* But I must quit tbN 
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theme, or it will lead me Tt^Kere I do not wish to go ; perhaps the 
present generation would have suffered more, with better bearing. 
The spring opened, partial supplies were received, and the Ba- 
ron commenced his labors, as Inspector General ; aiid cex tainly ft 
was a brave attempt. Without understanding a word of our Ian- 
guage, to think of bringing men, born free, and joinefl together to 
preserve their freedom, into strict subjection ; to obey without a 
word, a look, the mandates of a master ! that master, once their 
equal, or possibly beneath them, in whatever might become a 
man! It was a brave attempt, which nothing but virtue, or higk 
raised hopes of gl6ry could have supported. At the first parade, 
the troops neither understanding the command, nor how to fol- 
low in a clMingement to which they had not been accustomed, ereft 
Ivith the instructor at their head, were getting fast into confusion^ 
At this moment, Captain, now Colonel Walker, then of the 2d 
New-York Regt., advanced from his platoon, and offered his assist- 
ance to translate the orders, and interpret to the troops. If, said 
the Baron, I had seen an angel from Heaven, I should not have 
been more rejoiced. The officers in the army who spoke Eng- 
lish and French fiuently, were indeed very few in number— how 
few were so capable of giving assistance to the Baron, in the for- 
mation of his system. Walker became, from that moment, his 
;lud-de-camp, and remained to the end of the Baron's life, his dear 
and most worthy friend. From the commencement ol instruction, 
no time, no pains, no £;itigue was thought too great, in pursuit of 
this great object Through the whole ofe^ch campaign, when 
troops were to manoeuvre, and that was almost every day, the 
Baron rose at three o'clock; whUe his servant dressed his hair, 
he smoked a single pipe, and drank one cup of coffee, was on 
horseback at sunrise, and with or without his suit galloped to the 
parade ; there was no waitmg for a tardy aid-de-c ara^) ; and those 
who followed, wished they had not slept ! Nor was there need of 
eluding ; when duty was neglected, or military etiquette infring- 
ed, the Baron's look was quite sufficient. It was a question, why 
in the first instance, our troops had been put to the performance 
of the great manoeuvres ? I beg pardon for calling them great^ 
but they were great to us, for we were ignorant. Bland's exer- 
cise, and Symmes* military guide, were almost the only poor and 
scanty sources from which we drew. * To the question it was an- 
swered, that in fact there was no time to spare in learning the 
minutise — the troops must be prepared for instant combat ; that 
ona field of battle, how to display or fold a column, or to change 
9 front, was of the first consequence ; tliat the business was to 
^ve the troops a relish for their trade, a confidence in their skill, 
in the performance of complicated evolutions. That even if time 

gsrmitted, the officers copying the bad example, set them by the 
ntish, of referring all instruction to the sergeants, wpuld feel 
themselves degraded, in attending to an awkward squad ; but the 
time Will come, said he, when abetter mode of thinking will pre- 
vail ; then we will attend to the A B C of the profession. This 
^prophecy was amply fulfilled--^ year or two afterwards, the 
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Baron said to me, do you see there, sir, your Colonel instructing 
that recruit ? I thank God for that ! ' 

On the 17th of June, the battle of Monmouth was fought. 
Colonel Hamilton said that he had never known, or conceived 
the value of discipline, till that day. The Baron had no command 
in the line, for although Congress had given him the rank of Ma- 
jor General, the benefits expected to be received from his milita- 
ry acquire nients were not to be confined to a single division of the 
army. Indeed there were other reasons ; the troops were not 
more in number than the older Major Generals could command j 
and there was such an influx of Frenchmen, fifom the continent, 
and from the islandi^ all demanding, and many receiving high rknk, 
that the American Officers began, to be disgusted, and to murmur 
loudly at being commanded by foreigners. What the Baron had 
received, had been given without asking for, and he wisely left it 
to time and service to point out his station. The assistance he 
gave in forming the troops and in reconnoitering the enemy, in 
whiclj service he narrowly escaped being taken, were acknowledg- 
ed. His report to tiie Commander in Chief, respecting the situa- 
tion of the enemy, and of the column commanded by General Lee, 
induced that gentleman, in his defence, to make some remarks of 
wjtich the Baron thought it proper to ask an immediate explana- 
tion. It was given, and in the most satisfactory manner. Greneral 
Lee, conscious of tlie part he had acted, witli respect to General 
Washington, probably looked upon that gentleman's friends as his 
own enemies. He hfidbeen unfortunate, and believing that he had 
little favour to expect, he stood, as it were, at bay. He had an 
exalted opinion of British troops, with whom he had formerly 
served, and not great confidence in those he commanded-*-^but 
whether their misbehaviour before the enemy was owing to a want 
in their commander of skill and energy, I recollect was, at the time, 
doubted. So soon as the army became stationary, the Inspector 
General introduced a system of inspection and police, which per- 
vaded every branch of the service, within its purview, and by which 
millions were saved every campaign, alter it was in operation. 
Konorabie and worihy men, yei in existence, among whom are 
Jud^e Peters and Colonel Pickerinj^, cannot but remember, to 
what a ruinous extent the spoil atid waste of tents, arms, ammu- 
nition, accoutremerits and camp equipage, was carried. — Both 
those gentlemeu were tlien of the board oi' war, and have not for- 
gotten the incalculable seivice rendered by the Baron, to our 
country. One of those respectable patriots, it was Judge Peters, 
said, not three mofeths since, ' sir, the services of our friend, cannot 
be roo highly estimated. I knew him well, and take him alto- 
gether, a bfAter man did not exist.' lo whonf else, how few the 
number leil— To whom can I appeal I The masters and the la- 
borers, in that great work of int;epeiKience, have passed away ; 
and witu them, liow great a portion of the viitue and the talents 
of our country! With what strict scrutiny were the inspections 
made I 1 haye seen the Baron and iiis assistants, seven long hours 
inspecting a bii^^^de gf throe utiail regiments ! Every man not 
present must be accounted for — ^if in camp, sick or well, they 
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were produced, or visited ; every musket handled, searched, car- 
tridge boxes opened, even thfe flints and cartridges counted ; knap- 
sacks unslung, and every article of clothing spread on the soldier's 
blanket, and tested by his^ little book, whether what he had re- 
ceived from the United States, within the year, was there, if not, 
to be accounted for. Hospitals, stores, laboratories, every place, 
and every thing, was open to inspection, and inspected : and what 
officer's mind was at ease, if losses or expenditures,' could not, on 
the day of searching, be fully and feirly accounted for I The in- 
spections were every month, -and wonderful was the effect, not 
only ivith regard to economy, but in creating a spirit of emulation 
between different corps. I have known the subalterns of a regi- 
ment, appropriate one of their two rations to the bettering the ap- 
pearance of their men ; but this wks at a later period of the war, 
when supplies and payments were more ample and more regular. 
It was, I think, in the winter of 1778 — 9 that the Baron formed 
and published his regulations. The difficulties he encountered 
in carrying on that work, were indeed great. The bookstores 
were not then filled with military authors and compilers. All he 
set (}own, was drawn from his own recollections of the Prussian 
code and service ; these to be arranged in order, the language in 
which they .were written to be translated into English, and by 
those not conversant with military evolutions, scarcely with mili- 
tary phrase. To sketch, re-sketch the plates, and fit them for the 
engraver — the engraver, the paper, the types and printer, with dif- 
ficulty to be found. None but those who lived in those dark days 
of poverty and dearth of every thing, can think a thousandth part 
of all the penury with which we were surrounded. The Blue 
Book at last appeared, and Was studied ; and except the bible, was 
held in the highest estimation. 1779 and 1780, passed, as well as 
I recollect, in attending to the discipline of the army) and without 
any occurrence of greater moment, in which the Baron was en- 
gaged. The flight of Arnold, which was announced in whispers, at 
midnight, and the trial and execution of Major Andre, gave birth 
to strong, but very different feelings in his breast With the 
inevitable fate of the unfortunate British Adjutant General, he 
was exceedingly affected. It is not possible, said he, to save him. 
He put us to no proof, but in an open manly manner, confessed 
every thing but a premeditated design to deceive. Would to God, 
the wretch who drew him to his death, could have suffered in his 
place ! In the autumn of 1Z80, the Baron was ordered to the 
southward. General Qates had been defeated, and bis force dis- 
persed. The southern states were supposed to be in the great- 
est danger, and that the war, in that country, could be committed 
to no one with more propriety than to General Greene, There 
was full time, during the journey to mature the plan of operation. 
Baron Steuben was left in Virginia, to gather whatever of men or 
means might possibly be gathered, to form the troops, and at all 
risk of clamour or dissatisfaction of the Virginians, to disfumish 
their state, for the moment, in the hope of securing its ultimate 
safety. 

(To be concluded ixx our next) 



IBS Timt^erving PoUcy, 

Ta the Editor of the American Magazine. 

In this country, where the sea of liberty is so accesuble to 
all the impulses of tempestuous freedom, there are few indtvidu* 
als who have uot seen something of the manner in which the agi« 
Nations of its waves affect the various individuals who compose 
the acting- members of political communities. We have all seen 
enough of this, to have fished ideas of the character of those mea 
^hose course is always with the tempest, when they can no longer 
carry sail to the storm. The man who turns widi the times, and 
changes his politics as the preponderances change, is regarded, 
hy us, as a creature not to be trusted — he is despised by everjr 
honest man. We set a mark upon him, which is not easily re« 
moved. 

These reflections have been occasioned by a recent perusal of 
some files of the Moniteur^ published at Paris in 1804-^5, &c., 
during the reign of the late Emperor of France. At tliis re- 
moteness of time, when so many of the minor events of that 
period had been forgotten, it is really interesting to look over 
these papers. The mere plan of the ceremonial of the corona-^ 
tion of Bonaparte, as Emperor of France, occupies three entire 
Moniteurs. JJut what more particularly excites my attention, is 
the names of the persons who then figured away in the Imperial 
Court, and the parts assigned to each in the Imperial Drama. 
To trace each of those personages through all the subsequent 
events, is not my purpose; but it may be well worth while for 
every one of your readers, to give to this subject a little atten« 
tion. The Duke of Otranto, (then Fouche^ was particularly 
complimented on that occasion, for his excellent orgamzation and 
disposition of the Police of Paris. Let us recollect who is 
Fouche, and who and what hp has been, and now is ? Talleyrand, 
Bemadotte, Berthier, Murat, and a hundred others may be re- 
collected ; and the liistofy of these men may be full of instruc<r 
tion. 

But the purpose of this paper, is to call to th^ recollection of 
your readers the result of their own knowledge of men in this 
country, who have been the time-and-tide servers of parties— 
and to iix, indelibly in their minds, the sentiments of disgust 
which such conduct has begotten, toward the proper objects. 
The time-serving policy that we have had occasion to reprobate 
in this country, has only been produced by a kind of small game, 
in the play of parties >-ra mere strife for political power, without 
bloodshed, and, as yet, t^^hout inflicting any deadly wounds on 
the Constitution. In Fraace, this description of men have play- 
ed for the iibertiea of 20,000,000 of people ; and in 20 years, 
Iiave effected near 20 Revolutions, by which many millions of 
human beings have lost their lives I Their game has extended its 
influence overall Europe, and has been tlie means of unmaking, 
making, and unmaking agaiti more kings and emperors, great 
sand small, tl^n so many ages could have produced, had not these 
time-servers been permitted to control the affairs of the world #— 
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«s they reftlly have done, mortifying as the observation may seem. . 
With our experience, what must we think of the men who have 
thus acted? These things ought to impress a lesson on the mind 
pf every man who prizes the liberty he still einoys ;-^^nd this 
lesson should be held dear to his recollections, for the good ctf 
himself, his posterity, his country, and the whole world of man- 
)pnd« It was by the aid of men of this descnption that a suc- 
(i;essfal general stole upon the hearts of the French, seized the 
Imperial purple, enslaved 40,000,000 of people, and dragged the 
flower of their youth after him to perish in < the frightful climes* 
of Russia, by which his own power was subverted. The present 
destination of that man, may be some consolation to many at this 
^ayvr-But for what have so many died miserably ?— .what great 
good exists to compensate for so many sacrifices ? I have endea- 
voured, in vain, to find some, for I would fain be satisfied that 
for so much evil, some good exists, by way of atonement. Where 
is it ??— save in the gratification of a very few, at the expense of 
some other few, whose confiicting interests have drenched the 
world in blood ? But the prospect, is sickening to humanity, and 
forbidding to reason. Let us derive from the contemplation what- 
ever of instruction it may afford, that we may long cherish a re- 
membrance of that watchful vigilance over the affairs of our own 
country, which the occasion and the lesson so imperiously epjoin 
upon us. 

Had I not been in France during several years of the most 
stormy period of its commotions and revolutions, I could not 
Jiave felt those sentiments of horror that I now feel, at a retro- 
spection of its distresses and sacrifices : — for, out of France, I 
))ad never known the one half. Nor could I, being in any other 
(country, have seen the darkest side of the human character, so 
fully developed, so indelibly pourtrayed. It was a country, and 
an age of revolutions, which gave to those intriguers, and time- 
servers, and scepe^shifters, full and constant occupation. Need 
I add, then, that those scenes have inci^ased my dislike of s^ 
character-— of certain descriptions of people, to be found in all 
countries ? Having known ***, and ♦*, and many others of those 
In France, who have been so long the successful plotters of events, 
ai>d the turn-coats and panders of power, I have no new lessqns 
to learn respecting man in my native country. Give to America 
the crowded population that France had, with a public mind no 
more enlightened ; give her a Paris in its centre, a French Go- 
yernment, and a French Revolution— ^that is, a similar Revolu- 
tion— -and America, and Annericans, would do all of evil that 
France and Frenchmen have done. I might go on to observe in 
this way ; but however faithful and just the picture and the con- 
clusions, few would realize them, and many would sco£P the wri- 
ter and his writing. Faction would still second faction, and each 
in its turn would have its day. Men will never be persuaded 
against popular opinion ;— ^r at least they never have been—and 
the remembrance of this historical fact, to a reflecting, reason* 
ing people, blest vith'a9 much liberty as man caQ enjoy in a soi^ 
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jcial state, would be worth more than a thousand volumes of the. 
fine-spun theories of pdlticai romance. Had France not had a 
government of the people, the people could not have been en- 
slaved by their own consent ; and her immense population had 
never been chained to the car of her late Imperial despot, to aid 
in the subjugation of the world 1 . 

And now, Sir, I have a paradox, of all others the most para- 
doxical, to propose to you. How cun it have happened, that in 
this country, where I drew the breath of my nativity, and imbi- 
bed the sentiments of a Republican from the milk of my mother; 
where I learnt from the example, and the scars, and the tales of 
our country's wrongs, related by a veteran fatlier, to love the 
Hepubiic with my whole heart;— how can it have happened, I 
say, thai for these «in«, or for such sentiments as you have above, 
I should have been proscribed by the men of this day, as a foe 
to my country ? Is it the work of that spirit of denunciation, 
wh®se final catastrophe I have witnessed in a foreign country, 
shedding rivets of blood? — pause then, my countrymen— for 
Heaven's sake beware ! Sport not thus with your liberties, nor 
indulge your angry and {jealous passions in denunciation and 
proscription ; — it is a darling child of democracy which you are 
cherishing ; playful iu youth, but a giant, terrible and fatal to 
Republics in old age. AMERICANUS. 



To the Editor of the jimerkan Magazine. < . ' 
Sir, 

It so happened, lately, that in a select party of young ladies^ 
some questions arose in the course of the afternoon, about the 
proper pronunciation of the name St. Helena — and while this 
was under discussion, the name of Cowper, the poet, was also 
Tuade the subject of critical examination. It is almost needless 
to say that though we did not go deeply into the lore of antiqui- 
ty, nor filially settle the points of discussion, there was a pretty 
good display of learning among us. As we could not agree, and 
as a select number of young gentlemen were to join our party in 
the evening, it was agreed that the disputed points should be re- 
ferred to them for decision. We had been principally divided in 
ofVnion about placing the accent on Helena — some calling it 
llci'ena, and some Hcle'iia,-.— or, lest you should not understand 
myTiiarks, some placing the accent on the first, and some on 
ihc second syllable ; making it Hei'-e-na, and Hel-e'-na. When 
wb came to agitate tlie question concerning the name of Cowper, 
llicre was as wide a difierencc as in the case above noticed. While 
one admired * the Task' of Cowper, another, avoiding the appa- 
rent vulgarity of the sound, insisted that it was Cooper's ' Task,* 
which she admired ; and if the lady could show any good authori- 
ty for Co'wing the name of her favorite author, she would imme- 
diately abandon her own opinion, though she should be extremely 
Borry to be obliged to do so. Thus the matter stood at 10, when 
our Bcaus joined the party ;— and had their reasons been condu- 
cive, either on the one aide or the oiiier, I am sure I should not 
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have troubled you with these enqiuries. After all I heatd that 
evening about analogy, with a good deal of Greek, and grammar, 
I am not yet satisfied. Pray, Sir, are there no rules, fixed, and 
well understood, by which to settle points of such importance ? 
Is there no standard, for reference, in these cases I The first of 
these names is now spoken many hundred times every day, ia 
the United States — and a great many of the speakers aim at strict 
correctness, which is always desirable. Perhaps some of your 
Correspondents may do me the favor to notice these cases, and I 
am sure that by doing so they may render a service to many, be* 
sides JULIA. 

Mbl. Spafpobtd^Sir, 

If your fair correspondent, Julia, will examine Walker's 
< Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scrip- 
ture Proper Names,' pages 88, and 168, [Boston, 1808, 8vo.l 
she will find the authority of that writer for placing the accent of 
Hel 'ena on the antepenultimate, or the first syllable. 

The true pronunciation of Coivfier^ may be settled, both by 
analogy and by popular usage, to be the natural sound of the dip- 
thong ou, which rhymes with now, &c. The very few exceptions, 
in our language, to this rule, have never been formally regarded 
by Grammarians. The British have a poet of the name of 
Cooper, whose name, it is believed, is never confounded with 
that of the author of the Task, by the usage of the learned in 
Britain. JULIUS. 



To the Editor of the American Magazine, 
Sir, 

I am so much gratified with the result of an experiment I 
have been making on the construction of candies, that I send a 
brief notice of it for your Magazine. Whether the thought is 
new or old to the public, I know not, but to me it was lately new, 
that candles would give more light if a small tub^ could be fixed 
•within the wick, extending from one* end of the candle to tlie 
other, through which there should be a constant stream of air to 
supply the flame in the interior part, where it is usually less bright 
and radiant than at the exterior. I tried the thought, and the re- 
sult seems to be productive of an advantage that is worthy of at- 
tention. A small straw of rye or oats, is readily placed in the 
centre of the wick, the ends of which may be stopped by being 
dipped in some beeswax and bay-berry tallow, to prevent the 
cavity being filled with tallow in the mould, or in the dipping. 
Clipping the lower end opens the straw, which is easily opened 
at the upper end, by clipping off a little piece : and on being 
lighted, the extra labour is not regretted. Perhaps few people 
■would be disposed to adopt an alteration that required even this 
little additional expense, in a matter so familiar and simple as 
that of making candles ; but I can assure you that the advantage 
of doing it is very obvious on trial, and must be far greater than 
most people would readily imagine. And at least, the cxperi- 
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ment is a brilliant one ; which reflects as much light on pltilos<v 
phy as any other phiiosophism of the age. It is therefore wordiy 
of the attention of men of scientific research, and wouldaQbrd a 
pretty evening's employment (or the chemical and philosophici^ 
virtuoso. 

I have dipped some of m^ straws in melted beeswax, till eack 
one became a little miniature of a candle, and then placed it in 
the wijck as before directed, when I have produced a light exr 
ceeding any other I ever saw from a candle. Every part of tb« 
flame ^^emcd to possess a brighter hue, indicating a more per- 
fect combustion, and it afforded a greater radiancy of light. 

It must be observed, however, that to render the combustioa 
as perfect as may be, and of course to derive the greatest possi» 
ble advafitage from it, the wick and the tallow must be duJy pro- 
pertioi>cd : — that the one may be consumed just as fast as. the oth* 
~ cr. Were this the case, and the tallow good, a candle would very 
rarely want snuffing— while the flame* burning with near -the 
same color next the wick as on the outside, would give a greater 
.quantity of light from a given quantity of tallow and wick-yam. 
I have sought to obtain this due proportion, and I might claina 
some advantage to my candles from havhig eflected it. But thi» 
jis a matter about which the public take little concern, since every 
body knows how to make candles, and whether they are made im 
the b^st possible manner or not, they are at least made just as they 
have beeo made during a great many past years. Suppose J could 
sh<»w that a saving of 5 or 10 per cent, could be made in the ale 
nual expense of all the candles consumed in the United States, it 
would then be every body's business, and nobody would attend 
to it, save a few of those singular beings who are ajways employ^ 
ipg their time upon trifling things, the object of popular contempt 
or private commiseration^ Woe be to that man who shalJinnQir 
Tate upon the established usages and habits of many men, how* 
ever great the gain. A man would as soon consult his dictionary 
for the meaning of the familiar, short words of his mother-tongue, 
known,, perfectly, from usage, since he first learned to li^p them 
m his infancy, as to direct his house-keeper or his candle-maker 
iB the qrt of making candles I 

Sur£, then, that with the many, I lose this labor, I turn from 
the cheerless prospect to you, Mr. Editor — for of you I ana cer* 
tain. Already I see your grave matter-of-fact reasonings laid 
aside, while, m pursuit of my hint, your cla^sick hai^ds are he^r 
daubed with tallow and wax I 

Good speed to you, Sir, and success to all your spec ulati0Q% 
wijLhout regard to the colour of the cover in which they may be 
done up, or to the butterfly insects that flit round the windows 
of your laboratory, attracted by the light of wiy candles. Let the 
experiments be fairly tried, and I am fully persuaded the result 
will justify my high expectations. G. 
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, To ike Edilw tf the Americam Maganne, 

I liave, In my possession^ the Journal of a distinguished American 
Traveller, who spent many years in Europe, travelling in Francei Holland^ 
Germany,^ Spain, Italy, and England, and who returned to America, in 
1784. This Journal abounds- with minute memoranda, and if it will con- 
tribnte to ywuT aid ki furnishing a monthly fare for your readers, it is at 
your service. Should you approve my plan, I will probably furnish yefU 
with some extracts, naonthly, with which to interlaJ'd yomr valuable Mis- 
cellany, in which I wish to see a la^ge portion of orig^al matter, vari- 
ous^ of course^ for various tastes. Your readers here will doubtless be 
grat^ed to see such extracts fr^m this Journal as I propose to send you, 
preserved in your Work. And if your neigliboucs are pleased with the lon^ 
tale of t^ CMd Man of Bern, let them accotd to us an indulgence demand* 
ed by partialities equally local. The old man who kept tiifc Journal in my 
hands, is endeared to us by many grateful recollections of esteem, and by 
a remembrance of the substantial benefits which we have derived irom hi* 
patriotism and an ardent zeal in the cause of his country. 
. Qetober, 1815. BERKSHIRE. 

Sunday i Sd October, 1784.— I arrived in Rhode Island, after 
^ absence of nearly six years from my native soil. Standing 
to the N. E. on that morning — ^the cry of land 1 land J frora 
the liiast head, the most grateful word a poor landsman can 
liear, cheered our delighted hearty.* I cannot call to mind ever 

Eassing a more agreeable day— the weatjier was fine— 4he wind 
ivorable— our ship in full dress with all her sails spread — and 
sailing along with a moderate breeze, parallel with the coast of 
Long Island on our left; — we then speedily passed Block Island^ 
and Point Judith, and directly found ourselves in Uic midst of 
ihe pleasant Islands in Naraganset Bav. 

Here I must not omit to mention the impression every ob* 
jcct made on my mind, as We drew on the coast of beloved 
America, the only free country on earth. Several years' ab- 
sence, posting about in the different parts of Europe, had near- 
ly obliterated from my recollection the face of my native coun- 
try,, and familiarized me with those of Europe ;— it is probablo 
therefore, I met every object with the eyes of an European.— 
A clear blue sky— the fields of corn — wooden houses— and wood* 
interspersed changed the scene, and led me into deep medita- 
tion, drawing in my mind a comparative view of America, in its 
present state, with that of Europe, and the wonderful progress 
it had made from a state of nature within two centuries. ' 

We dropped anchor in the evening, abreast of Warwick Neck. 
Our Captain bejng anxious to transmit his packet of letters te 
his owners in Providence, I volunteered my services, and lan- 
ded upon the Neck at 1 1 o'clock. The moment I jumped out 
the boat; and stood erect on American soil, I turned my face 
eastward, and gave an eternal adieu to Europe, and my nu- 
merous acquaintances in its various parts : the recollection of 
many of which I shall cherish to the close of life with delight. 

• We had strong indications for two days previous, that we were di^jiw- 
ing on to a friendly coast— the smell of land — hoverin;^ of birds over our 
moitr-iand th^ change of the colour of the water. 
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France, old France, Mid its happy sons— who know" nothing 
of English phlegm — although deprived of liberty, and all ic^ 
Godlike attributes, yet they have found the secret of being tho 
happiest people in the world. 

At this late hour of the night, I entered a spacious farm* 
yard, with my three sailors ;— being assailed by dogs, it aroused 
the family, as we ^j;>proached the door of a decent farm house, 
and knocking, we were directed " Walk" The door being on 
the latch, we entered without ceremony, and discovered by an 
occasional Hash of light, a venerable farmer in his night shirt, 
blowing up a light, and surveying us earnestly as the candle cater- 
ed the flame. Sit down, sit down, my friends ; where are you 
from ? From London — ^just arrived — and iq pursuit of a horse. 
It is too late — ^you are welcome to a bed with us : concluding 
to accept his hospitable offer, I dispatched ray sailors, and 
lighting a pipe, puffed in concert with this independent farmer, 
whose curiosity led him to a thousand queries as to Europe, 
our voyage. Sec. : bis wife, lying in the corner of the kitchen, 
soon joined in our chat. The old man soon conducted me to a 
spacious chamber, decently furnished, a clean bed, and night 
cap, duly adjusted. Good God, said I, in reposing my head on 
the pillow, such, O Father of all mercies, are thy blessings 
bestowed on an independent American farmer, although the 
country is yet reeking in the mingled blood of Englishmen and 
Americans. These were my last pleasmg reflections — and at 
the dawn of day all was in motion belowy and about the house. 
I rose, and from three chamber |rindows, I contemplated an 
excellent farm in fine order, with every appearance of in- 
dependent ease and abundance. I soon took my hospitable host 
by the hand in the farm yard, and was expressing to him ia 
glowing language, the strong effusions of my mind — but alas ! 
to my utter astonishment, he fetched' a deep sigh, and I obsef- 
ved an air of anxiety, and discontent depicted on his counte- 
nance. Ah ! says he, to be sure I have got a good farm, Well 
stocked, and thank heaven, I don't owe a cent to any man, but 
these confounded taxes are enough to ruin a poor farmer. 

Not knowing the extent of his burthens, although every ap- 
pearance indicated they could not be very serious, pray Sir, 
says I, how much tax do you pay in a year ? About 830, and 
before the war my tax did not exceed 3 or 4 dollars a year. 

And is it possible, says I, that such a small tax can disturb a 
moment's repose ? You are nc^w enjoying the blessings of libera 
ty and independence for less than thirty dollars a year, and from 
all appearance, in a few years it will dwindle down to the old 
mark. 

You know not, my friend, says I, how to prize yotir bles- 
sings. Can you have already forgotten the universal language 
in our revolutionaiy war ? « / will freely sacrifice one half of my 
property to gain our independence j and secure the rest** I wish 
it were possible for every farmer in America to have gone over 
the ground I have measured in purope, these last five years^ 
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and to bave ivltnessed the nus(&ry and wretchedness I have 
teen among the farmers in that unfortunate portion of the globe, 
and the corruption and depravity among the higher classes. 
They would all gladly hasten back, kiss the American soil, and 
call it truly blessed, and forever thereafter hold their peace iu 
pious gratitude to the great fountain of all good. I was grati- 
fied to observe my morning's lecture evidently remove the mist 
of anxiety which had obscured an intelligent countenance, and 
I trust and hope its effects will be salutary and lasting. Would 
to God I could at that moment have been within hearing of 
every discontented farmer in the United States of America. 



THE ALBANY WATER WORKS. 

The importance of a constant and certain supply of pure and whokaora* 
water, to, the inhabitants of populous towns, can hardly be duly appreoatcd, 
and tliere is little danger that it should ever be overrated. And when it is 
considered that the clayey soils of the river-hlUs, and the allavial fJuts on 
which this city is built, aSbrd very little good Water by digging in any part, 
and none that can be called pure and soft ; the importance of a competent 
supply of that of a good quality naay be duly appreciated. We are well 
aware that by far the largest portion of our readers have no inimediate in- 
terest in being informed of tlie extent of the recent improvements, and th& 
laudable enterprize of a Company for supplying this city with water. And 
yet the magnitude of the works, and the novel facts connected with the^ 
execution, claim at least all the attention that we are disposed to bestow 
upon them. 

* The city of Albany is now supplied with water by an Ibok Cokdutt of 3} 
iniles in length, capable of dehvering 400,000 gallons daily, into a Reservoir 
of hewn stone of that capacity, situated on a commanding elevation tliat over- 
looks the principal part of the town. This aqueduct is fed by a single 
sprmg, of a cool and uniform temperature ; and there are about eight miles 
of wooden pipes or aqueducts, now laid, that extend the circulation from the 
Beservoir through all the principal streets, from winch lateral ones conduct 
the water into the houses. It is intended to lay all these in .cast iron. The 
juain aqueduct,, of iron, has a bore of 6^ inches diameter, ai?d it is thought 
that the method of connecting tlie pipes, or joints, as tliey are called, ^ery 
aifccessfuUy devised by the Superintendent of the Company, is an improve- 
ment on any of the modes hitherto known. It is done by hiserting the pipes i 
into each otlier, and the joint is made perfettly tight by a rim of soft lead. 
Some curious^and interesting facts, conc^ning the expansive power of heat 
on theseiron pipes, whicli iSive resulted from experience in this enterprize, 
ought to be generally*known, and especially to all those who may have an 
immediate interest in Knowing them. 

These works have cost the Company the whole amount of their capital, 
whicli is 80,000 dollars. The main aqueduct from the spring to the city, 
was first laid in wood, large yellow pine logs, in 1802 ; and these were so far 
decayed in 1813, as to threaten a fadure in the supply of water, and a total 
loss to the Company of all their advances, which had amounted to 40,000 
dollars — at that time the whole amoimt of capital that was authorized by 
law. On application to the Legislatui*e, a law was passed augmenting the 
capital to 80,000 dollars, with which the late improvements have been effect* 
cd. I'he daily consumption of water now, is computed at about 200,000 
gallons^ leaving a surplus of one half the supply for the future increase of 
consumption, aid an abundant provision in every part of the town for extin- 
guishing fires> With these heavy expenditures, the Company now calculate 
on having secured a permanency of supply for many years to come, perhaps 
ibr some centm*ies. The works are all conatiucted in the best manner, with 
a commendable l^^eraUty of expci£ie. 



IW' Mithtmatical Question. 

Having Carefully observed tlw progress of this imdeftaking througfiOtit, 
md the ingenuity and great carefulness of Ellsha Putnaitii the Superintend<c 
ent, in conducting every part, we have great pleasure in thus noticing bift 
merits^ while we make them knoinrn to others who may have an interest in 
deriving a benefit from his skill and experience. It may probably be a fiuT 
calculation to suppose that from 25,000 to 30,000 dollars might have beert' 
saved, from the e)Epense of this undertaking, had the capital all been pro- 
perly applied in the first instance, arid with the advantages of the knowledge' 
and experienoe at present possessed by the Company. 

The following scale of prices, showing the rates at which the Water is sold 
to families, manufactories, &c. may be usefiil to our Readers, as aifording* 
comparative data of expense, interesting to the inhabitants of other towns. 

AWany, October, 1815. Editob. 

KATES rOB THE USE Ot THE "WATEB. 

1st Class Dwelling Houses— Every 3 story double House, g 16 pr. aiMU 

9d do. do. Every 3 stoiy House, with three > 



wmdows *m front on the lowter / - . 
floor, or two front rooms with | 
an L, - . - - 3 



12 
10 



$d do. do. Every 3 story single House and "} 

2 story double House, - • > 

4th do. do. Every 2 story House with two 7 

front rooms and an L, 5 

5th do* do. Every 2 story single House (of 2^ 

rooms on first floor) of brick, C 8 
or fronted with brick, \ 

6th do. do> Every other dwelling House off g 

whatever description, 5 

Every additiofial family in any House, to pay - - - 3 

U'more than one additional family in any house, each such ad- 
ditional family to pay - 2 

Every Store, or Store House, not otherwise rated, - - 6 



Rates for the use of Water in Erect* 

ing Btdldinga. 
1st and 2d Classes, - £ 25 

3d, do. * - 20 

4th, do. - - 15 

5th and 6th do. - - 10 

Every Store or Store House, of 

3 stories or more, - 15 

Every Store or Store House, of 

2 stories, - - - 10 

In addition te the foregoing Bates on 

Houses, 
1st Class Taverns, to pay g 10 

3d, do. - . - 8 

3d, do. - . . 6 

Every Boarding House, from 6 to 2 



Every Grocery Store in a House 

occupied by a family taking 

the Water, 4 

Every Distillery, • - 100:^ 

Every Tannery, - - W 

Every Morocco Factory, ^ S^ 

1st Class of Breweries, • €^ 

2d. do. do. ' * .. 45 

3d. do. do. - - 30 

Every t)yer, - - • 15 

Every Leather lesser, - 20^ 

Every Printi^&flice, - 15 

Every Bakerj^^ . . - ^ 

Every Blacksmith, • • 6 

Every Hatter, - - . l2 
Every Stone Cutter, - - 12 



YOB THE AXSBICiJr MAOAZlirB. 

.Stbany, October 26/*, 1815. 
Mb. EMTOB—By inserting the following Question in your interes^g an^ 
justly admired Miscellany, you will, I have no doubt, aflbrd some aiAusemeot 
to the sons and friends of Science throughout the state. 

Respectfiilly« J. B. 
QUESTION. 
Required the number of miles that an observer should be elevated in the • 
tenith, at the southeast comer of tlie Capitol, at Albany, in order to see th«f 
Sim's tipper ihnb three hoturs before he shall have made his appearance in thor 
horizon of the place of observation ? ■ • 

Required, also, a mathematical demonstration, independent of pandlaz «iid 
refraction ? 



pr. J^tVstgU^^ tHftfi 111 

ftuvnTBB FmiUTDy 

tan difficulty of conveying a letter safely, has been the furuicipi^ cauoe of 
lay sUenoe, and not a disrenird either to the writer^ «r the obliging and im 
lorming letters, which at three dsflferent times I hjpre receiTed from hisu t 
luive endeavored faithfully to make use of the very sensible hints they con** 
iained, as far as they lay in my power, for the gdod of both countries ; but 
in vain. Neither advice, information, nor exp^ience miake any impression* 
Tfie cause of this infatuation was not a common one, and its effects maji 
turn to our humiliation and amendment^ when providence nay see meet td 
Cum our hearts to wisdom. It will not, I think, be long in oitr power ta 
molest you. It is not only France and Spain that are in alliance with you^ 
Imt most of the states of Europe ; th^ wish to share your commerce ; and^ 
at the same time» they wish to humble the pride of this country, whoselnao-^ 
lence and haughtiness has created us many, many enemies. 

I sometimes flatter myself that there may be at the bottom of this confed^ 
«racy, a plan highly useful and advantageous to humanity, and yet whe& I 
reflect how far short of perfect civilization the foremost powers of Buropo 
are, I almost despair of it. Their union in one point, may produce union ia 
another; and if the powers of Europe and America could ferm a CoUege of 
Justice, to which the sovereigpa should appeal in all cases, and be bound ta 
obey, what an honour to Christianity, and what a saving of blood and treasure ( 
The temple <^ Janus might then probably be shut i and may it be shut for 



I have perused your frame of government with satisfaoftion. It approaches, 
nearer p^ection than any 1 believe vet in being ; and nuiy those who fram*' 
td it be blessed, and their posterity for ever happy ! 

The general ignorance that prevails here, of your abilities, intentions, and! 
resources, is inconceivable. I often tell a story that my late deceased 
friend. Dr. Russell, used to relate^ He was one morning at the bashaw's 
divan, at Aleppo, when a countryman brought an antelope, which he said ha 
had just catched, as a present j the bashaw enquired if it were male ot fe- 
male : he stooped down to ask one of the officers, which he would have it to 
he ? Resolved to say what was pleasing, though tlie falsduxxl might have 
been detected in a moment. Just so- are our superiors' too often treated^ 
B»)ple tdl them what they wish to hear, a^d thus become the yrorst of en« 
emies to both sides. And af^ such kinds of ftdsehoods have been auceesa<' 
fuUy practised for a tune, and at length have been found like the ** baseless 
fabnc of a vision," all confidence in any set of men is given up. The pos- 
flMxis th^i take the kad — the eflects have been, arc, and ever will be felt, be* 
jrond what it was possible for the authors of these calamities ever to com- 
|nrdiend« 

I have endeavored, as far as- it was m my power, to give the beat infimaa^ 
tion I could, to those wi^in my reach, but it was talking to the winds : expe<i 
rience itself will not convince them. But it will not be long that we shall 
do what ipre please; we must submit to .laws given us by others. But I 
trust it will be ibr our good ; it will make many think. We are aa 
dissipated, as full of schemes for promoting divemons, as regatxllesa of eveiy 
t&ing serious as if we were in high prosperity. War drains off* multitudes, 
manufacturers especially ; those whaar© left, liave consequently more chance 
of employment ; th^ are content with their lo^ and think every thmg goes 
on as well as usual; so a general deoeption prevails from the highest to the 
lowest; and to doubt of your subjugation, is heresy with many. 

I most seriously wish that the calamities which have befallen you^ or may 
yet be permitted to befal you, may have ^e proper effect of humbling your 
minds, and preserving you greatly dependent on that invisible arm which 
hag delivered those who honestly trust in it, in ail ages. ' Little did I expect 
to see the present disunion, rather disjunction ; but so it has been wisely 
permitted to happen. We w«ro growing too great, powerful, j^roud uxm-* 

VOL* I. Z 
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tricked ; the sources are gradually dimmishing, and we aft kindly eonipef< 
led by force, to be less abandoned than we wished to be. 

Our new parliament will meet ere long, and follow the steps exactfy of the 
preceding. The minority in general, arc far from being better men, in 'the 
true sense of the word, in m^ opinion, than their opponents. No twO'ate 
agreed exactly in tliesame opinion ; and. I am afraid there are few amongst 
them, who would speak theirs, even in light matters, to another, were it to 
, save a state from ruin, I give up all hopes of recovery by any human means. 
We deserve chastisement, and must feel it The aifair of Charleston haiF 
changed our tone a little, and we trust to the like good fortune at last^ You 
are supine, negligent, and incautious; most of your losses have originated 
from this quarter, and nothing will teach you circumspection. The moment 
you lose sight of immediate destruction, you are asleep. ' 

I wish you could banish oaths entirely. They 'are an indignity to trutKJ 
The dissenters objected to swearing as well as we. Allowing our affirma- 
tion is a favor, weown. But, why should it not be extended to all ? liet Us 
increase the consequence and dignity of simple truth. Guard yourselves' 
firom impositions, as much as you can ; but let it not be at the expense of the 
sacred name. I wish, likewise, we could all become so far christians as to 
forbear fighting. It is the remains of Gothic savageness, unsubdued by the. 
8|nrit of the gospel. It knows nothing of the immortal soul, or its state in 
futurity ; it is merely the beast that fights, not the man.- But the world is 
hot yet ripe for such doctrines. A socratic teach^ amongst us^ arguing on 
this subject, asks, if it would not be better for mankind in general,, if tnere 
were no wars ? Yes, certainly. We are assured that such a time is to come,- 
and whether is it more probable that this disposition shall become general at 
once, or begin amongst a few, spread further hy degrees, and at length be- 
come universal ? Ought not those few, then, who think in their consciences, 
that to them war is unlia-wful, to abstain from fighting ? most certainly. This 
we think a good foundation for us to stand upon, without condemning oth* 
ers who are not to be persuaded. Have as much tenderness to such a peo- 
ple as you can. They are the best friends of humanity. 

There is nothing tends so much to keep alive the spirit of war, as our ed-. 
ucation. We take part in all the spirit of heroism displayed with so much 
elegance by the Greet and Koman historians, till the spirit of Christianity, 
meek, humble, patient,, forgiving, is obliterated from our minds. A woeful, 
exchangpe fo;c a system replete with goodwill to all men ! lam not censuring 
others, I am pleading for ourselves, and most fervently wish the day may be ■ 
fast advancing, when wars will be no more.' lam the brother of all mankind. 
I- know I am writing to a gentleman who has charity enough to enter fully 
into tny sentiments, and to wish there was not a classie extant, capable of , 
producing, cherishmg, or confirming such sentiments. 

I am obliged to write in haste, though the length of this may aflTord suspi- 
cion that my time is not always employed to the best purposes. But as I 
have conceived a very favorable opinion of my very sensible correspondent, I 
could wish to give him every proof of it in my power. 

With fervent wishes for universal peace, the happiness of America, and of. 
every- individual in it, tliat endeavors to promote its real interest, piety and 
virtue, 1 am to all such a very cordial friend. 

J. FOTHEEGILL. 



JUDGE FLETCHEieS ADDRESS TO THE GRAND JURY .OF 
\VEXFORD, IRELAND. 
(Concluded fi-om p. 164) 
Gentlemen, I will tell you what those absentees ought particularly to Jc 
—they ought to promote the establishment of houses of refuge, houses of 
industry, school-houses, and set the example upon their own estates, of' 
building decent cottages, so that the Ir'ish peasantry may have, at least, the 
comforts of m ** English sow ;" for an English farmer would refuse to eat - 
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' the flesh of a ho^^ so lodg^ and fed as an Irish peasant is. Are the farmtf 
of an English landholder out of lease, or his cottagesyin a state of dilapi- 
dation ? he rebuilds every one of them for his tenants, or he covenants trf 
supply them with materials £br the purpose. But how are matters conduct 
ted in this country ? Why, if there is a house likely to fall into ruins, upon 
an expiring lease, the new rack-rent-tenant must rebuild it himself: and 
can you wonder if your plantations are visited for the purpose, or if your* 
jroung trees are tui-hed into plough-handles, or roofs for their cabins ? They 
sJ'e more than Egyptian task masters, who call for bricks without fumish- 
ipg a supply of straw ! 

I da not propose that you should expect any immediate amendment or 
public benefit from the plans suggested for the education of the poor. It 
is in vain to flatter yourselves that you can improve their minds if you neg-* 
lect their bodies. Where have you ever heard of a people desirous of ea- 
ucation j who had not clothes to cover them, or bread to eat ? I have never 
known that any people/ under sudi circumstances, bad any appetite for 
ifidral instruction. 

(Gentlemen,- 1 had an opportmiity of urging some of ^ese topics upon the 
attention of a distingiushed personage— I mean Lord Redesdale, who filled 
the high oflice of Lord Chancellor here some years ago. He was pleased to 
require my opinion of the state of the country ; I averred, that I thought 
it was as tranquil as eVer it had been ; but ^ did ask his permission to sug- 
rest certain measures, which, in my opinion, would go very far towards ad-.. 
i^Ing the discontents' of the people^ One of those measures was a refomi 
of the magistracy in Irehmd— another Was a cbnunutation of tythes, if it 
cTould be satisfactorily efFe<ited-Ma third was^ the suppression of the home 
consumption of whiskey, and the substitution of a wholesome malt liquor in 
itk stead. I requested his Lordship to recollect, that Hogarth's print of 
' ^ Gin-alley," is an unerring witness to testify what the English people would 
now be, if they liad nothing but a pernicious spiritous liquor to drink. His 
Lordship was pleased to lend a courteous attention to these opinions — ^and I 
do believe^ that his own natural judgment and good inclination would have 
t>rompted him to measures beneficial to Ireland and honourable to hi^ fame. 
^ Gentlemeri, this subject brings me to a consideration of the magistracy of 
the country. Of these I must say, that some are over zealous — others too 
supine : distracted into parties, they are too often governed by thdir private, 
passions, to the disgrace of public justice, and the firequent disturbance of 
the country. ^ 

Here let me solicit your particular att^tion to some of the grievous mis» 
ehiefs, flowing from me misconduct of certjun magistrates. One is occa- 
sioned by an excessive eagerness to crowd the gaols with prisoners, and to 
swell the calendars with crimes. Hence the amazing disproportion between 
the number of the committals and of the convictions, between accusation 
and evidence, between hasty suspicion and actual guilt. Committals have 
fceen too frequently made out (in other counties) upon light and trivial 
grounds, without reflecting upon tlie evil consequences of wresting a pea- 
sant (probably innocent) from the bosom qf his family — immuring him for 
weeks or months in a noisome gaol,- amongst vicious companions. He is af- 
terwards acquitted or not persecuted ; and returns a^ lost man, in health 
and morals, to his ruined and beggared family. This is a hideoue,- but com- 
mon pictiure. 
■ There are parts of Ireland, where/ from the absence df 4lie gentlemen of 
the county, a race of magistrates, has sprung up, who ought never to have 
borne the King's commission. The vast powers entrusted to those officei's 
eall for an upright, stealous and conscientious discharge of their duty. 

GentleAen, as to tythes, they are generally complained of as a great 
Iprievance. Far be it from me to say, that tythes are not due to the clergy; 
By the law of the land^ they have as good a title to their tythes as any of 
you have to your estates ; and| I am convinced, that tlie clergyman does 
•oty in any instance, exact what he is strictly enlitkd to. But this moda 
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of aasefsinent bai been much compbined of; and It Is portM^l^fy tett i# 
ttib country, beoaufie the Catholic receives no ipintiud comfort from hi^ 
Protestant Fiotor ; he knows him only thvoi^ the tytbe proetery and hc^ . 
has, moreover, his own pastor to pay. Thi» isr the reason why he thinks it- . 
a giievanee i a|id £ must admit, that although the elergyman does not re-r 
ceive all that he is entitled to, and although it may not be a grjeraoce ift 
anotiier country, yet the ty the system is a piainful system for Ireland. 

Gentlemen^ you hare in your power another remedy for public commotions y 
I allude to the assessment of .th« p«e«entmtnt money upon ^our country- 
It seems t]iat the sum of 90001. b now demanded to be levied ; wheth^. 
this sum is, or is not, an exorbitant one, for this county, I know not. ft 
is a tax, pf which you will impose the greater part» or, perhaps, the whol^ 
upon your eounty-^and it falls wholly upon the occupy^ tenants or fiuy 
mets i pray keep tjbis circumstance eonatantlv in your minds-*^e benefit 
of this tax is your own. By its operation, you have your farms well divided 
and improvedr-good roads made round your estatea-^^^sefol bridges and 
walls erected ; indeed, I have know^ counties which have been piircelled 
out to undertakers by baronies, and where no man eould get a jo& without 
V the consent • of the baronial undertaker---they met and commuted-^and it 
was thus agreed**^ I give yon your job here, and you give mm my job there.'' 
I may be asked,-why do I mention these things ? The^and jury (nowth^ 
very well — ^but then they ought to be concealed. Miserable in&tuated na-r 
tion ! These things are not concealed ; there is not a grand jury job in the 
oomitry which is not known and commented upon by the peasantjy. Evm 
mischief, and every enormity I liave this day stated, is as thoroughly well 
known to the peasantry as to the gentry throughout ^land. The an^ted 
apprehension of exeitii^ and exasperating them,, by a reprobation of those 
enoirmities, is puerile and contemptible. It cannot do mischief— it (cannot 
add to the pglg^nancy of their feelings-^it may s^Uy or sooth them-^t^dready 
those exactions are the liubject of diftcussion, and of minute scrutiny, in ev- 
ory cabin} what are the consequencea? Dreadful heart-burnings a^d dee|» 
murmurs. The visit of the constable who eolleots the oess, is a day of^en^r 
eral meuming, and distress, and tribulation. I spoke freely of these thmgt 
to the gfrand jury of the county of Tipperary;-»what was the beneficial re*- 
8ult ? The f<M«man (Mr. Bagwell) came fbrwaixl soon afterwards from tha 
grand jury-room, and stated publicly in court, that, in consequenc^^of my 
eharge, h& and his^fellow;jurorSthad thrown put applications for presents 
ments to the amount of 90001. These may be presumed to be jobs, under 
pretence of building walls and bridges, filhng hpllows,^ lowering hills, Su;. 
Here, indeed, was 8on»e KO^ done by this sudden impulse of oeconQmy**— 
here were the fruits of a nee and candid exhortation before the piblic ey«. 

Perhaps the commission of the peace, in- every county in the kinga^a» 
should.be examined.. During a long war, in seasons of popular eommotioDy. 
und^r chief governors (all acting, unquestionably, with good intentions^ 
but upon various principles and di^rent views,) it is not improbable, that 
mai^ mien have crept into the oommissbn, who^ however uaeHd tfa^ mig^f 
occasionally have been,.onght not to remain. The needy adventurer— the 
hunter for preferment— the intemperate zealot — the trader in f^se loyalty-..*- 
, the jobbers of absentees-^if any of these various descriptions qf in^vidual* 
are now to be found,- their names should be expimged from the commission. 
Some clergymen there may have been, who,^ in a period of distraction, penu 
sing the Oid Testament with more attention than the New,, imd admiring 
the glories of Joshua (the son of Nun,) fancied they perceived in the Cath« 
olics the Canaanitesof old; and, at the head of muitia and armed yeoman- 
ry, wished to conquer from them the promised globe. Sueh men, I hope^ 
are not now to be found in that most respectable order ; and if fiiey are^ I 
need scarcely add, they should no long^ remain in the commission. 

Gentlemen, T must farther admonish youj. if you^ are interested witlyany 
of the Orange or Green associations in this county, to discharge thems-* 
discharge all the processioni and commcHKirations CQnnected with the«» 



'flat ytm trill promote the peac^ and coikxird of the couAt^ ; but sufierh^ 
them to prevftil, how cm justice be adminiBtered ?— " I am a loyal man/' aayt 
a witness — that is, ^ Gentlemen of the petty jury, believe me, let me swear 
what I will*'^WbeA be sweai% he isa loyal jtian, he means^ ** Gentletnen of 
the junr^ forget your oaths^ and acquit the orangeman." 

Gentlemen, I have had a lanff professional e]q>eHen6e of the state of tiili 
country, travelling* two circuits every year ; and I have spoken the result ef 
toi^ professional observations and judicial knowledge^'^perbaps the skiceri^ 
vritk which I have put forwai^ these obaervations may excite some displea- 
-aure— But t hope flicy may do some gt>od^ and I am pretty indifferent whe- 
ther they are tound disag^reeable or not Livixig a great part of mj life in 
the huri^ of professional pursuits^ I have employed the momenta of my lei- 
sure in Uterary retirement. Attached to no party, I have never mixed with 
^ the zealots of eith^'i^ hsvft been Jossailed and calumniated by both. Such 
if the lot of the man^ endeavouring to do his duty with firmness and ii&- 
ferity. 

.yM Solemn Beview of the Cuaiom of JVat ; ohonoing that War i$ the ejfedt ^f 
popular delutiohf and proposing' a retne^. 

"t y^ iJotioM meicw, qaiet|y obtained,!! more profitable than the dangen of a battle ; for wa 
jSnat to esteem tbote who do wfaatis agreeaUeto tempeianee and prudenee, no lea gtonoas 
HMoitbofe who have gained great reputatkm by thdractioni in war.^' Fe^iaszan* 

(Continued from page 157.) 

axcTioir II. 

"SMI the trmrd devour forever?** 

' That it is possible to produce such a state of society, as to eSLclude ni^ 

4iOnal wars, may arapear probabl«ifrom the following facts. 

1. It is impossible fbr the rulers of any one nation to do much in carrying 
.9tL a war with another, without the aid of subjects^ or the common people* 

2. A war between two nations is generally produced by the influence ol 
■a small number of ambitious and unprincipled individuals ; while the greater 
part of the nation has no hand in the business until war is proclaimed. 

3» A vast majority of every civilized nation, have an aversion to war ; such 
an aversion that it requires much effort and management, to work up their 
•passions so fiu*, that they are willing personally to engage in such ha^^ous 
>and bloody conflicts, llie more any people are civiliz^ and Christianize, 
;the g^reater is their aversion to war ; and the more powerful exertions are 
iiecessary to excite what is called the war opirit. Were it not for the influence 
.of a few ambi^ous or revengeful men, an offensive war could not be under- 
.taken with any prospect of success, except when the mass of the people are 
either uncivilized or slaves. If then, as great exertions should be made td 
excite a just abhorrence of war, as have often been made to excite a war 
;«pirit, we may be very certain ^t rulers would find little enco\ir^ement to 
engage in any war which is not strictly defensive. And as soon as offensive 
wars shall cease, defensive wars mil of course be unknown- 

4. It is an aflront to common sense, to pretend that military ofRcers and 
soldiers have no right to inquire whether a war be just or unjust ; and that 
idl they have to do is to obey the orders of government. Such a doctrine is 
fit only to be taught to slareif pdthout souls. If a man is called to fight, he 
should be faithfully informed and fully satisfied, that he is not to act the 
part of a murderer, that the blood of men may not be required at his hands. 
Every soldier ought to be impressed with the idea, that offensive war ia 
fnurdcrotts, and that no government on earth has any right to compel him to 
shed blood in a wanton and aggressive war. Yet in the present state of 
l^eneral delusion, the soldiers and most of the citizens are treated as having 
no more right to judge of the justice or the injustice of a war, than the 
horses employed in military service. On one side a war is certainly unjust 
and murderous. Yet on both sides it is considered as the duty of solcUera 
to aubxnit to the orders of {oYermDent, and fight^ whether it l>e murder, or 
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«liot murder ! With the same propriety it might becoEtsid^ied «B tbedu^of 
a citizen to obey an order of government for murdering an indiyidual oflMS 
own nation. 

5. National wars often ori^ate from such petty offences, as would os/t 
justify the ta^g of a single life, and fVom false principles of honour, which 
every Christian should abhor. What can be more perfect delusion, thaa to 
suppose the honour of a nation recjuires a declaration of war, for such offenceii 
as would not justify one individual in tal^ng the life of another ? Or what 
can be more absurd than to suppose the honour of a nation- requires going 
to war, while there is not even the prospect of advantage ? Is such peti^kno9> 
as would disgrace a common citizen, or such n revengeful spirit^ m would 
disgrace a savage, becoming the dignity of a naUonal government, .op the 
ruler of a Christian people ? ^ it w , 

To sacrifice human beings to false notions of national honour, or to the 
ambition or avarice of rulers, is no better than to offer them to Moloch, or 
any other heathen deity. As soon as the eyes of people can be opened to see 
that war is the effect of delusion, it- will tlien become as unpopidar as any 
.pther heathenish mode of offering human sacri^ces. 

It is enough to fill the mind ofany reflecting man with horror, to thijok of 
Jhe jnilUpns of his fellow men, who have been sacrificed to the ambition, the ' 
livarice, the petulance, or the profligjiey of ungodly rulers. JIpw ^hoclaije 
the thought, of armies meeting under the influence of enmity, artificilil^ 
excited, to plunge their bayoiiets into the breasts of each other; and thtu^ to 
offer human sacrifices by thousands, to some idolized phantom of ambitiotis 
or revengeful men ! .Jn every war that has taken place, the soldiers, oti^on# 
•ide or the other, have been either the slaves or the dupes of deluded Or un- 
principled rulers. The soldiers on each side often meet without ever havliig 
experienced the least injury from each other ; with no enmity but what baft 
been artificially excited, and without having the least ground to be oiPendcii 
with each other, aiiy more than they had in a time of perfect peace; Yet 
those who never had any provocation from one another, nor any hand in pro- 
claiming the war, are by art inspired with enmity, and made to thirst for 
each other's bloo<i and to perish by each other's hands. A more barbarous 
inode of offering human sacrifices was never practised by the most savage 
nations : nor one, it is bejieved, more abhorrent in the eyes of Heaven. 

Public wars and private duels seem to be practised on similar principles. 
Cientlemen may fight and kill for petty offences ; but if common people do 
the same, they are hanged as murderers. Gentlemen of tlie sword cannot 
wait the slow operation of law, for the redress of supposed wi*ongs, but must 
show themselves men of spirit, that is, ready to kill for an offensive word. 
What is deemed honourable virtue in them, is shameful vice ii> other people. 
That benevolent, forbearing spirit, which is the glory of goodpeople, is thought 
beneath the dignity of a gentleman of honour I First, to give a cliallenge, and 
thus notify a man of a wish to kill him, is supposed to exclude the sin of niiu-der. 
So in regard to war makers, that magnanimity and forbearance, which would 
udorn the character of aprivate christian, is despised by tlie ambitious ruleria 
' delation to tiijnself. And that petulance, rashness, and disregard to the lives 
of others, which would render a private citizen the object of just and general 
abhorrence, are regarded by many, as honoui'able traits in the character of 
fone wlio is exalted to rule over men. If in the exercise of this haughty, uu- 
feeling and vindictive temper he declares war, this declaration, he fiyicies, 
will secure him from the guilt of murder- Tims thousa|ids after thousands 
ijare sacrificed on the altar of his ungodly ambition ; and every means which 
irt>yenuity can invent, is employed to delude the unfortunate victims, and 
»iu« e them believe, that with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 

Tbere is, however, one circumstance usually attending public wars, which 
fenders them more detestable than private duels. The duelist usually ha» 
tht ^nerosity to do^ own fighting; but war makers usually have the 
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«ieannels to aroid the danglers which they create and t» call on othor peo^ 
pie to fi^t their battles. 

PuelUng' is indeed a horrible custom ; but war is as much more hoxinble« 
M it is more doMlating' and ruinous^ As to the principled on which war is 
j^tfactised, it has no advantage of dueling. It is in fact national dtteling^y at» 
ten^d generally with this dishonounible circumstance, that those who 
give and accept the chafieoge, call together a multitude of seconds, and 
then have not. the magnanimity, first to rink tiieir own lives, but they involve 
their seconds in a bloody contest, while they themselves stand remote from 
danger, as spectators, or at most as directors of the awful combat. Or per- 
haps more commonly, afWr issuing their bloody mandate, they indulge in 
pleasure, regardless of the suffering of oth^s. So '<thekisigaQdHamanaa^ 
4own to drink i but the city Shushan was perplexed.^ 
(To be continued.) 
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CLAUDINE. ► 
*f Swiat Ta!e. From ther French of M, De FUrian, 
Happening injhe month of July 1788 to be at Femey, which ever since 
'Gie death of Voltaire has resembled one of those deserted castles which 
were formerly inhabited by Genii, I resolved to pay a visit to the famous 
Glaciers of Savoy. A friend, an inhabitant of Geneva, had the goodness 
to accompany me. It is not my intention to. describe our journey : in order 
to suit 6ie present taste, it would be necessary that I should adopt that 
.atyle, exaltea, sublime, unintelligible to the profane, which a sentimental 
traveller, after he has advanced two leagues on his journey, cannot possibly 
do without : I must speaik of nothing but my feelings, my susceptibilities, 
and my extatic sensations ; but I must confess that Siose phrases, although 
now so conunon, still sound strange to my ears. I have seen Jklont Blanc, 
the frozen sea, and the source oftlie Averon. Ilong contemplated in silence 
those dreadftd rocks covered with hoar frost ; those points of ice which 
i^ierce the clouds ; that large river, which is called a sea, arrested in the 
midst of its course, whose solid billows appear as if still in agitation ; that 
Immense vault formed by the accumulated snows of so many ages, from 
whencfe there issues a foaming ton^ent;, forcing in its course huge blocks of 
ice over the rocky precipices. The whole scene impressed on ftiy mind a min- 
gled sensation of terror and melancholy ,: methoiight I beheld the horrid 
scene of nature without a sun, abandoned to the fury of the God of Tern* 
pests. Whilst contemplating these pleasing horix)rs, I gave thanks to the 
Ktemal Ci^eator of all things for having rendered tli'em so uncommon ; and 
J longed for the moment of my departure, that I might return to the valley, 
the beautiful vallev of Maglan.* There did I "expect to console my sadden- 
ed eyes, in travelling slowly through a beautiful country ; in contempla- 
tijig on the banjos ot the Arva those rich carpets of verdure, those tranquil 
woods, those enamelled meadows, those cottages, those scattered houses, 
in which my imagination pictured ah old man surrounded by his family, a 
ihother suckling her child, or two young lovers retm^ing from the altar. 
3uch are the vjews niost agreeable to my eyes : these are the scenes which af* 
feet my heairt^r^which give rise to pleasmg recollections^ and to agreeable 
desires. 

. Oh my good friend Gesner, you thought, indeed, as I do ; you who, born m. 
the most varied, picturesquecountry'in ttie world, the best calcidatedto furnish 
"you with description inmiitely varied, you never, like so many others, abu^ 
ied the art of description, nor ever thou^t that a landscape, however bril- 
liant it^ colours, could do without figures. Yo«\sang the shady woods, the . 
vardant fields, the limpid streams ; but shepherds and rural swains were 
never wanting to inculcate lessons of love, of piety, or of beneficence/ Rek- 

* A charming vqH^ 9» the banks of th9 Jrvo^Vfhieh UfatHd m the r$ad 
ttffJhfmvuntf. 
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dmg you« ibe pleased eyt mm oree the latidscipe ydubftvede8cr3)ed ; ind 
<be mind, still more delighted, is ameliorated by useM j^mjepts, tiid enjoy* 
' liileKdiouscalm. 

SiMsh w«re the ideas that employed my mind K^faik diescending from Moa» 
taHveard, on my retam fix)m ttie frozen sea. After two houra of a painM 
iouniey, lamved«ttiiefoimtaihwlicrelhadre«tedintliem&™u^ These 
I again wished to tepose myself; for though i am no admirer of tonents, I 
am rery fond of fountains ; besidies, I was e:stremely fatigued, i entRated 
my brave and hooest guide, Iiyanctt Paccfcrd, to sitdown by me, and we be- 
gan an interesting conversatictt ccmoeming the manners, the character, sad 
Sie mode of living, of the inhabitants of Chamonny. I was pleased witik 
the good Paccai^'s account of tboee simple manners aboot whick k is S6 
pleasing to converse were it only to regret them, when a beautiful nrl osni* 
€ind offered me a basket of cherries. I took them and paid her for them. 
As soon as she was gone, Paccard sud to me, laughing, f* About ten years 
<igo, in the very spot where we now are, it cost one of our yoiuig peasants 
very dear for coming to' oflfer a basket of fruit to si traveller.'* I begged of 
Paccard to relate the story. " It >s somewhat long," said he ; "1 have lear» 
ned the most miitu^«ircimi«taBces of it from the Curate of Ssljenches, who 
iiimself bor% a considerable part in it" % pressed Paccard to relate to h^ 
^hat he had hearfl from the Curate of Salenches ; and being both seated 
9n the ground, leaning our backs against two ash-trees^ and eating our cher- 
ries, Paccard. thus began his tale ; 

. ** You must know. Sir, that our valley of Chamouny> ten years ago, w«« 
Aot so celebrated as it is now<A*days. Travellers did not then come to give us 
their gold for the sake of looking at frozen snow ^nd picking up our pebbles. 
tVe were poor, ignorant of evil^ aind our wives and daughters, employed in 
the cares of the iamily, were still more ignorant tl^ ourselves. I ntenlioa 
ihiB that you may have some charity for the &ult of Claudine. The poor 
child was sp simple that it was an easy matter to deceive her. 
. ** Claudine was the daughter of Old Simon, a labourer at Prieure.* This 
Simoi^ whom I knew well, for he has only been dead two years, was the Syiir 
die of our parish. All the country respected him for his probity ; but hi^ 
character was naturally severe : he pardoned nothing to himself, and very 
little to others : he was equally esteemed and feared. If any of our neigh- 
bors had quarrelled with his wifo, or drank a glass too much on aboliday, 
1^ would not liave dared to speak to Simon the whole week, Wlien he pas- 
sed, even the children stopped their noise ; they took off* their hats, and n^ 
ifjsT returned to their amusements till M. Simon was at a distance. 

, *' Simon had remained a widower since the death of Madelene his wife, 
who had left him two daughters. Nanette, tlie eldest, was well enough; but 
Claudine, the youngest, was an angel of beauty. — ^Her handsome round coun* 
teaance^-4)er ^Huck eyes full of animation — her thick eye-brows — her little 
inputh, the very picture of that cherry — ^her appearance of innocence and 
g-aiety made all the young men of our village her admirers i and when on & 
^unday she joined tlie dance, with a vest of blue cloth closely fitted to her fine 
^hape,her straw hat orn^unented with ribbons, and her little cap, which could 
liardly contain her beautiful hair, it was who should have the honour to 
dance with ClautUne^^ 
. ** Claudine was only fourteen \ her sister Nanette was nineteai, and com- 
|X)only remained at home to look after the affairs of the family, Claudine, as 
bemg the youngest, to«k care pt tlie floc^k which graced on Montanverd. 
She carried with h&t her dinner and her distaff, and passed the day in sing- 
ing, in spinning, or chatting with the other shepheraesses. In the evening 
she oame home to Simon, who read some portion of tlie Bible to his daugh- 
ters, gave them his blessing, and then all the family went to bed. 

. * Thepriimpal ndUa^ of the valley qf C^amouny, 
(To be continued.) 
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. Th« feltowuir obMrratknn on this interentio^ pihuit^ so precbus itk 
tltoe eyes of the Chinese, that they give us pounds of their Tea, for uxk 
oiiaoe a^ the dried root of it,< si« taken from Michaux's Travels in America, 
quoted before in this Magazine, p. 16& It is a g^reat pity that our G<5vern* 
ment has not devised a me&ns of fosterikig the trade in this root, or tliat the 
oupidky and ignoraiioe of certain traders should have forfeited its character, 
and nejoiy lost a very valuable branch of trade, if not a source of wealth. 
Tile care of it, is still worthnr of the attention of the National UegislatUre* 
'Oknseng still grows in abundance on the decUvities, amd in the narrow al« 
l«vial valet of our mountains, fi'onv one end of the United States to the other^ 
If the plants were duly protected by l6g^ restraints, and the roots only coU 
lected during proper seasons, and well manufactured, ^le price of the arti. 
^ may be yet restored to its former value. Whoever may have the profitu 
^ ihor direct tnide with China, whether our own or the British merchants, 
Ht^ will still find Ginseng, if well manufactured, more desind)le than 
Spttiish dollars, of which it is very evident we have no longer any to spare. 

~— ^ EOITOB. 

Although the ginseng is not a plant peculiar to Kentucky, it is still very 
numerous there. This induces me to speak of it here. The giiiieng is found 
•hi Ammoa ftiMi Lower Canada as far as the state of Georgia, which corn* 
prises an extent of more than fifteen hundred miles. It grows chiefly in 
the mountainous regions of the AUeghanies, and is by far more abundant 
as the chain of these mountains incline south west It is also fbimd in the 
environs of Kew-York and Philadelphia, a) well as irt that part of the nor« 
them states situated between the mounUuns and the sea. It grows upon the 
declivity of the hills, in the cool and i^iady places, where tlte soil is richest. 
A man cannot pull up above eight xor nine pounds of fresh roots per day. 
These roots i^ always less than an inch diameter, even after fifteen yeanP 
growth, if by any means we ean judge of it with certitude by the numbet 
of impressions that are to be seen round the upper part of the neck of tlie 
root, |ntxlu(:ed by the stalks that succeed each other annually. The shap6 
of these roots is generally eHipticjd ; and whenever it is biforked^ which u| 
very rare, one of the divisions is always thicker and long^than the others 
The seeds of the ginseng are of a brilliant red, and fastened to each other. 
Bach foot seldom yields more than two or three. They are very similar irt 
ahape and size to the wild honey suckle. When they are disenctmibered of 
the substance that envelopes tiiem they are flat and semicircular. Their tasts 
is more spicy, an4hot so jbitter as the root. A month or two after they are ga-? 
thered they grow oily ; wid it is probable that to the rancidity which in course 
of time the seed attains, we must attribute the difficulty there is in rearing 
them when they are kept too long.' They are full ripe from the l^th of Sep* 
tembeTvto the 1st of October. I gathered about half an ounce of them, 
which was a great deal, considering tlie difficulty there is m procuring them. 

It Was a French' missionary who first discovei^ the ginseng in Canada, 
When it was verified that this plant was the same as that which grows it| 
Tartary* the root of which has such valuable qualities in the eyes of the Clu» 
nese, it became an article of tradci with China. For some time after its 
discovery the root was sold for its weight in gold ; but this lucrative trade 
was but of short duration. The gfinseng exported fiom America was so 
bacUy prepared, that it fell very low in price, joid the trade almost entirely 
ceased. However for some time past it has been rather better. Though 
the Americans have been so long deprived of this beneficial trade, it can on- 
ly be attributed to the want of precaution that they used either in the gath* 
ering or preparation of the ginseng. In Chinese Tartary this gathering bc^ 
lengs exclusively to the emperor ; it is done only by his orders, and they pro- 
ceed in it with the greatest care. It commences in autumn, and continues 
all the winter, the epoch when the root has acquired its full degree of ma- 
tariQr and perifection ; and by the means of a very simple process- they ren- 
ffer it almost trani^arent. 

|ti the United Sta^i on the contrary, they begin gathering of ginseoi; 
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in the springy and at the decline of automn. ' Its root, then soft and wtttlff » 
wrii^les in drying, texjninates in being extremely hard, and loses thui^ « 
third of its bulk, and nearly half its weight. These causes have contributed 
in lowering of its value. It is only gath^ed io America by the inhi^tants 
whose usiml occupations afford them leisure, and by the sportsmen, who 
with their carabine, provide themselves for this purpose, with a bag and Ji 
pjickaze* The merchants in the interior of the eountry purchase dr»d ginr - 
seng at tlie rate of ten pence per pound, and sell it again from eighteen pence 
to two shillings, at the aea<^rt8. I have never heard particularly what quan- 
tity of it was export<Kl annually to China, but I think it must exceed twent^r* 
fire orthirty thousand pounds weight, "Within these four or five years tms 
trade has been very brisk. Several peraons begin even to employ the mean» 
made use of by the Chinese to make tlie root. transparent. This process, 
long since described in several works, is still a secret which is sold for four 
hundred dollars in Kentucky. The ginseng thys prepared is purchased at six 
or seven dollai?s per pound by the merchants at Philadelphia, and is, they sWp 
sold again at .Canton for fifty or a hundred, according to the quality of the 
roots. Again, the pi-ofits .must be very considerable, since there are peopW 
who export it themselves from Kentucky to China. 

Uennf Wm. Vander Klefi, of High Bblbom, England^ kat obtained a Patent, - 
/or a fFalki7jff^Stick, c^TUcUning a Piatol, Fowder, BaU, and Screm-Teh- 
scope g Pen, luk. Paper, JPendU Kudfe^ andJJrOtping Uten8ils^^AxLg» 
. irth, 1813. 

. The staff is about the usual length of a common walking-cane, and i» 
made of brass, and may be covered or veneered wi^ prepared whalebone 
leather, or any other substance, and tlie shape Is rounds and rather conical, 
tapering from the head to the point It is divided into nine parts, principally 
tubes, (exclusive of the cap, or head, and the top, or lid of the inkstand,) 
which are all screwed togetlier, except that part containing the pistol 
which is fastened by means of two spring catches fixed opposite to each, 
other. The %8t, oi' up|)ermost part, is an inkstand, with a metal lid screw- 
ed tEereon, and a smdl hoie in the centre of such lid for a pen to pass 
through, and a metal knob, or button, to screw into the hole, as a stopper, 
when the stand is not in use. The cap, or head of the staff, screws on the 
inkstand, and may be made, of silver, or any other metal. The second part 
serves for the handle of the pistol, which is made of irort, and fixed in the low* 
^r end thereof; the barrel being about five inches inlengtli and about half an 
inch in diameter ; the trigger sliuts in underneath the barrel, and is projecr 
ted by the act of cocking the pistol ; and tlie pistol is Ikqjt at half-cock, ag 
well as the pan fastened down when not in use by a small bolt,.affixed to tlie 
upper side of tlie barrel, the removal of wJiich disengages the pari, enables 
the pistol to be brought to the fujl-cock, and discliai»g^ed. la the upper end 
of the second part is placed a piece of wood, with diree small holes, to re- 
ceive a pen-knife, pen^ and blackrlead pencil^ and the wood is covered witli a 
brass, or silvei- plate witii correspondent holes. The distance of the plate, ' 
fcom the opening, is about an inch ; and on each side of the second part, 
near the middle, are fixed two small silver loopsL tlirough which pass a lea- 
ther strap and tassel, to put round the wrist of the person carrying tlie stafi^ 
The third is a hollow tube^ or case, for the reception of the pistol, with a 
nan-ower circular space at the bottom, to fit the muzzle, and keep it steady 
ill the case ; and immediately underneath w hich space is a distendcid worm- 
spring, made of steel, with a small circular brass plate, upon which the 
muzzle of the pistol rests, or presses ; the use of which spring is to thi^w ofi* 
the pistol-case ; and the lower part of the staff, from tlie pistol, immodialer 
ly on pressing the spring catches. The fourth partis about eight inches im 
length, and forms a telescope, with two, or more brass sliding tubes. The 
fil'tli part of the stafi' is a hollow tube, or case, for carrying writing or draw- 
iTig paper ; in tlie sixth part is a hollow case, or tube, for carrying a piece 
(oi ladm ink; ood sQver^^ h;ur penclLi. The sereuth p&rt contaicaft t^x^r 
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mmm^ for -takings off the feici^fft of the pistoUMiTel, when it is to be Waded, 
or deemed. The eighth part is a small case lor containing gunpowder ; and 
4he ninth part is acaae containing the pistol baUs* The eighth and nintii 
parts are made of brass^ and form together the femileof the staff. 

nxpmicTXTioK OP xohzt. 
^Vhit following is given as a statement of the depreciation of money during* 
the last century :^In 1700, 8s. 5^.; 1710, 8s. 9^; 1730, 98. Ijd.; 1730» 
9s. 8d.; 1740, lOs.Sid.; 1750, lis. 2d.; 1760,128. 2d.; 1770, 13s. 7id. i 
1780, 15s. 2id.; 1790, 17s. Id.; 1800, U^wereeqnal to U sterling. 

Bu. Magoxme, 1815. 

^tractt fr9m.Toh Brown* t nev Mtzxirw of Cotrvertation, 1723. 

A common slanderer only wants opportimity, to 6e a cut-throat 

Sel/Uh, never speaks well of any one, and never dines at home. *Twas just- 
ly said of him^ that he never opened his mouth but at another man's ex* 
pense. 

The Ephesian matron, of &mous memoiy, was an angel to some of our 
inodern wives ; she had the manners to wait till her husband was cold be- 
fore she disposed of herself. Ours enter into new articles before the old 
bond is cancelled. Dear Betty, says a butcher in Smithfield, a little before 
he 4i^> I s^^ i^ot a man for tjiis world, therefore I would advise you to ma- 
fybur man Jack; His a clever, well-built, strong fellow, and our business, 
you know, reauires such an one. — ^Well, husband, answered she, and so it 
does ; but if that's all» don't trouble yourself, Jokn and I have agreed that 
matter already. 

^is a sign of the last necessit]^ in ai^ author when he is forced to steal 
from himself: 'tis worse than robbing the Spittal. 

Plays and romances sell as well as books of devotion, but with this dift 
ibrence, more people read the former than buy them ; and more buy thii 
latter than read them. 

Twas a merry saying of Rabelais, that a man ought to buy all the bad 
books that come out, because they \idll never be printed agun. 

European Magazine, 
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CRAFTING. 

A remarkable fine apple-tree, of the nonpareil kind, g^wn from th« 
kemol, without grafting, in Shropshire, has produced an extraordinary 
crop of fruit, as jfppears hy the following particulars ;^This treewat 
in full leaf oh the 10th of Kovember, 1814, when the last portion of 
the fruTt, above four-fifths of the whole, was gathered. It was trans- 
planted at one year old, and the ejqjeriment was not tried on any other 
kernel plant. The age of the tree was probably ttven, but not more than 
eight years' growth from the kernel. The dimensions were 10 feet high, 
including the shoots of the last season ; principal stem 2 feet high, 14| in- 
ches-circumference, at 1 foot from' the gp'ound. Of the fruit, some of thft 
largest apples measured 10 inches in circumference, and one weighed 
more than three ounces : tweniy-five of the best, gathered 10th November, 
weighed 10 pounds, although a few specimens of the fruit had been pre- 
tiously gathered- Total number of apples, 435 ; total weight, 41 Dounds 
13 ounces ; average very nearly 5 ounces for eaeh apple. The quality of 
the fruit was in every respect like a fine nonpareil, and the wood and the 
leaves of this tree exactly corresponded with the wood and leaves of that 
species of apple. Eno. Ma.o. . 



TO CIDER MAKERS. 

Joieph CooJ>er*8 JReceipt for- converting' Cider into Wine. 
Add to a barrel of cider immediiitely from the press, hpney sufficient 
i]uke it bear an egg«*Work all the filth out of the bunir-b^^^i ^y keeping 



SOI Management ^fBeta. ' Poetty^^Bai Cure fir Trouble. 

the batxel continualiy fiill. fa about fivtf <weda draw off the {Hire liquor iiK 
to a tub, and put the whites of eight eggB, well beaten up, with a pitit of 
clean sand, into the tub.-^Then add a ^km oi cider-tpiriti and mix the 
whole MFell together. And having cleansed the bai^» return the liquor in- 
to it» bung it tight, and when fine rack it off into ke^s for use* In the opin- 
ion of many, the wine is superior to almost any foreign wine ; and does not 
g^ost 25 cents per gallon, were ail the materials procured at the maikei 
price. 

TV tAff edfttofih^ JEutop0an MatgtaH^ 
SIR—Tou may probably not deem the following account of an improve- 
ment in the management rf Beet^ whtoh Is strongly recommended by those 
who have practised it, unworthy of a ptace in your Magazine. The im- 
provement is that of having doitble 9€ep9, the one on the top of the other. 
When the lower seep is fill^ with honey it is to be removed, after the bees 
fkre admitted (through a passage which is made to be opened for the pur- 
pose) into the upper seep ; in this upper seep fbod must be put, and the bees 
will remain there, and fill it with honey. When it is filled, the bees are to 
be admitted into the former seep again, now to be replaced, after food has 
been put into it, and the full seep is to be taken away. By thus alternately 
removing the seeps, more honey will be collected Uian is usually procurec^ 
Jind the lives of the bees may be spared* 

I am. Sir, Your obedient bumble servant, %. %. 

P. S. It may not be improper to add, that the change of the seeps should 
t>e made about Midsummer. /t%, 179^. 



Ueeful Bejcipe fir dtatrinfing bed-bfigt, 
Dissohre half a dram of Corrosive Sublimate in a quarter of an ounce of 
llpirits of Salt, and mix it with one quart of Spirits of Turpentine ; shake 
the whole well together, and wash all ^e places where the bugs are suppo* 
tted to lodge with a brush, in the same manner tliat rooms are wmte-washed. 



ton THE AXXBICAir MAOAZOTX. 

i 

BESr CtttlE FOR tftOUBLE. 
Beit Brisk a philosopher was. 

In the genuine sense of the word— 
And he held that repining^, whatever the CaUde^ 

Was unmanly, and we^ds:, and absurd. 

When Mat Mors was assaulted by trouble. 
Though in morals ns pure as a vestal. 

He sigh'd and exclaun'd, « lif^s a bubble/'— 
Then blew it away with a pistol \ 

TouTiprix, when trouble intruded, 
And his fortune and credit were sunk, 

9y a too common error deluded, 

J)rovm'd trouble, and made himself drunk. 

^ut Ben had a way of his own. 
When grievances made him uneasy; 

He bade the * blue devUs^ begone ! 
9i*at'd troublei and mtde himself^bu^j^i 



Asiatic Courtship. The Return. Anecdotes. W5 

'Wien fbrrow embitters our days. 

And poisons each source of enjoyment. 
The surest specific^ be soys* 

Tot trouble wX grief, i>— employment 

Biu Busvtiv 

ASIATIC CmJBTSHIF. 
Cittsus h«d aU the j<^ in Ufe^ ^ 

Incept a young and beauteous wiic^ 

Which now to gam hci nought ;-p« 
A dashing equipage displayed 
To lure some vain ajnbitious maid» 

By spleftdor to be bought 
Then see him to the race repair 
And spri]|^tly Stella meeting theref 

Ajid sure by sad mishap — 
lolling in prkie and conscious state. 
He asked her how <« she liied the B<aif 

*« Withii> this gay ^ff^ 7Vflj> P 
She gaz'd upon the Fop awhile 
And then "^^Mx arch and roguish smile 

Reply'd the witty wench — 
** Youp equipage is grand, but say, 
••Am I to understand you/ pray, 
win English or in French r* 

• BMe, F. a beaet, natupidmaiu C, W^ 

THE RETURN. 

ADDllBSSBS TO 9B01|» . 

lifter a long, long week of care and pain. 

To-morrow bears me to my love again ! 

Then shall I wond'nng view, with new delight. 

All that in female form can charm ^ sigbt— - 

Those bright, blue eyes, and heavenly smiles that gra^ 

My lovely Zoe's sweet, expressive £ace—* 

Then shall her voioe-r-tliat voice t9 me so dear— 

$a softest accents greet my ravished ear. 

Hl^r hand I then shall press — and O ! what bliss 1 

9teal from her blushing cheek th' endearing kiss ! 

£UGEM<9E^ 

ANECDOTES. 
AKVcnen eonecnrBro LBM0KiEB,^PBT8icxAir to Loirts xn. 
Tlie following anecdote is but little known } we had it from one whf 
gndured the horror of witnessing many of the dreadful scenes at the com' 
ttencement of the French revolution : It serves to show^that conciUa^g|' 
manners, united with fortitude, may penetrate the hardest hearts. Thei^ 
were not instances wanting during the sanguinary proceedings of the 
revolutionists, of some few provoking their fate by ill-timed obsthiacy and' 
Jiert^* 

- Amongst the horrors which mariced the KHh <^ August, Lemonier, the 

. King's physician, remained in his eloset, and was resolved to put on no dis' 

guise ; a party of men, their arms stained with blood up to the very elbow, 

knocked loudly at his door; the venerable man immediately opened -it:— 

** What art thou doing here ? Thou art easy enough I'*— "I am at my post^ 
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—"What IS thy business m this castle ?"— **! am physiciatf to the* King.^ 
^-^ *'And thou art not afraid ?** — ** Of what ? I am unarmed f would you hurt 
any one so situated ?** — " Thou art a good kind of a devil : listen :— Thou 
art not in safety here ; if others come in, less reasonable than we are, thou 
mayest be confounded with the rest ; I tell thee, thou art in danger. Where? 
ahadl we conduct tiiee ?"— ** To the palace of Luxembourg^."— " Come, then^ 
follow us, and fear nothing.*' — ^" I hare already told you I do not fear those 
whom I have never injured." 

They made him then pass through a gtoVe of bayonets and loaded Gi^J 
anns. "Comrades," criwl they, as they led the wayj **let this man pass^ 
It is the King's pl^ieian, but he is afrsud of nothing ? it is a good devil.** 
And thus the Escul^rpius of the court arrired safe and sound at the Faux- 
bourg of St Germain. 



A late Lord Lieutenant of Irdand beings obliged to stop for a n^t at an ' 
ineonsiderable inn in the county of Westmeath, sent for 1^ landlord ; who, 
being well informed Of the local state of the country, and an intelligent per^ 
son, he justly conceived could give him some usefiU inlotfnation. '^yljxrA 
was so much pleased with this man (whose name was Cuff) that, in a con- 
vivial moment, be knighted him. In the morning, however, apprized of the 
indiscretion, he sent for Cuff, whom he laughingly desired to think-no more of 
the matter ; but on the landlord saying ** he would consent to sink the title 
if Lady Cuff had no objection," his Lo^hip exclsumed— " that the case was 
desperate when a woman's vanity was at issue," and hastened from the house. 
This copious, or at least hacknied theme, the vanity of women, the witlings 
of all a^ have uniibrmly niade the most of; but, to the credit oT Lady Cuff 
be it recorded, that being, by the death of her husband, left a free agent, she 
ha^4roi^)ed a title which ougpfat by some means to have been Supported, and 
endeavors, by attention to her guests, to obtain a maintenance for her family*. 



FREKCH BEGGAltS. 

These are a set of beggars at Paris, who excite the public charity in ain 
extraordinary manner; these mendicants do not offer to the eye the loathsotne 
and repellant spectacle of people covered with rags, and displaying revolting^ 
infirmities or hicleous deformities, but ihey appear always in" clean linen, «^ ' 
good-looking outward garment, and with an air of gentiHty ; while they arc 
distinguished by Jthe manner in which th^ address their supplications to the 
passers by. These ielect beggarv generally address themselves to the ladies. 
Their mann^, though meek and plaintive, is not mean ; it is the moving ac- 
cent of misfortune^ arid not the importunate plaint of beggary i and thai^ 
ta the perfectbn to ji^hich they have attainea, the trade of a beggar has Be- 
come a silence. — One of the masters of this art, useful, because he feeds his 
master, stopped me yesterday on the boulevard Poissonier. •« Sir," ssud 
he^ witii a plaintive voice, and downeast eyes, •' I am dying with hunger.'* 
This expression admits of no refusal > I rummage my pockets, and to my 
great regret I find no change. ** I am very sorry," said I, " I have nothing 
'about nte but apiece of gfold.'^ — **If 5Ionsieur will give mc leave," repUea 
the begfgar, \^ithout the least embarrassment, " I will change it for him.'' 
I give it him, or ratlier let him take it thinking he will go to the next shop, 
but with great sang-fyoid, he takes out a iieat purse, pretty well filled too, 
and pres«its three pieces of five francs, and two of forty sous, adding *« Mon- 
kieurwill not think if I keep twenty sous, that it is too much.'* He gives 
me my change, makes me a low bow, and leaves me motionless at nay 
own folly and his impudence. 

Another class of beggars Will saiy, when a gentleman refuses them, say- 
ing he has nothing but gold—-** Ah ! Sir, t^hen a perso'o has gold and charity^ 
change is easily mnd." ^ Thatsusm^, .. 
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HISTORICAL REGISTBir. 

VOREIGK STENTS. 

RUSSUN UKASE. 
7« the Cuttom-BouM rf Sl Pe*er^ntrglu 
Kii excellency tbe minifter of finance hat aent to the department of lor^ 
eign commerce, for its necessary fulfilment, an attested extract from tbe 
Journal of the committee of mimsters of the 3d July of the present year ; by 
which it is determined, thaty *<]b the iniportationof merchandize direct from 
the American States, during the year eighteen hundred and fii'teen, a partic« 
tilar specification wiUbe (U^nsed witlu" 

The (kpartment of Foreign Commerce commumcatiBg this rejfulation Ut 
the Officers of tiie Customs, informs them, that the merchandise already 
mrrived here the present season direct from the American States, and all such 
as in like manner may be imported fix>m thence during the continuance of 
this year, in the Documents of which, presented at the Custom-Iiouse, a spe* 
«ification of the weighty mea$ure, or quantity contuned in each Package ia 
tiet inserted, wHk not be subject to paying double duty. Tbe oripnal . 

(Signed) OBHESCOFF^ Director Senatory 
(Signed) H. 8KURIDIN. 
St, Petenburgh, ^hJubf^ 1815. 

LATE FOEEIGJY J^fFS. 

The following Speech of the King of France, at tbe opening of his Par- 
liament, is uanslaied from the BoideUis Gazette^ of the 17th of October. 

PariB, October f, 1815. 

This day the King opened tbe chambers, in the hall of the sittings of the 
chamber of deputies. Salutes of artillery announced his Majesty's arrival. 
The King was met at the foot of the steps of the great portico, by a deputa- 
tion from the chamber of peers, and another from the deputies. The Duke 
^e Orleans and the Prince de Conde, received his Majesty at the top of the 
stairs of the portico. At his M^esty's entrance, the whole assembly xffoact 
crying, " Vive le Boi !*' His Majesty placed himself upon his throne ; the 
assembly was standing and uncovered ; the King ordered the peers to be 
seated, and the Chancellor having given, in his Majesty's name, permission 
to the deputies to seat themselves-»a profound silence reigned— when hi4 
Majesty pronounced the following discourse :— 

** Gentlemen^^When^ last year, I assembled the two Housei for the first 
Ume^ I felicitated myself upon having, bjr an honorabie^ treaty, restoreil 
peace to France i she began to taste the fruits of it ; all the sources of puh« 
tic prosperity were re^opened. A criminal enterpsize, seconded by the most 
inconceivable defection, came to stop it» course.' The evils whieh thaC 
ephemeral usurpation have caused to our country, affiict me deeply. I 
ought, however, to declare in this place, that if it had been possible for them , 
to have affected me only, I should bless Providence for them. 
' The tokeiia of loroe that my people gave me, even in the okhK critical 
moments, alleviated my individual sufferings ; but those of my subjects, of 
my children, oppress my heart ; and insordier to put an end to that state of 
things, more grievous than war itself, I have deemed it my duty to conclude 
vith ^e powers who, after haviii|^ overthrown the usurper, at present oc- 
cupy a g^eat part of our territory, a convention which settlea our present 
and future relauons with them. It shall be communicated to you without 
reserve, so soon as it shall have received its last form. You will know, Gen<» 
tlemen; and all France will know, the great pain that I must haveielt ; but 
tbe very safety of my kingdom rendered that great determination necessary ; 
and when I took that determination, 1 felt the duties that it imposed on me« 

I have ordered that, this year, a considerable portion of my revenue be ta- 
ken fr6ita the treastiry of my civil list, and paid into that of the slate— My 
family, on being iDfbrmed of my rcsoltuion, 0^^1x4 m^ a proportionate do- 
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nation. I ordered tlnular retrencbmetits from tbenlaries and emoltimenes 
of all my servants, without exception. I shall always be ready to unite in 
sacrifices which imperious eifciHostaQces impose on my people. ^The ao 
count of the expenses will be delitered to you, and you will know the im<* 
portanoe of (he economy that I have directed in the departments of my min- 
isters, and in all parts of the adminiitratioffi. Happy will it be if those 
measures can be adequate to the burthens of the sute ! In tvetv event,! 
rely upon the demtion of the nation, and the seal of the two chaiaoers. <» 

Out, gentlemen, other cares, move pleaMnf^, and not less important, sMfW, 
ble you- this day. It is to give more weiji^ht tayour ddiberatioas 9 it ia ia 
order mysdf to have the asSstance of addittooal talents, that I have created 
new peers, and that the number of tlie deputies of departments has been 
sugmented. I hc^ that I haipesuoecedcd in my choice^— and theasaidiiity 
of the deputies in thi% difficult coi^unctnre, ia also s proof that they ate an* 
imated with a future adectioo for my person) and an ardent love &r thei* 
country. n 

It is therefore, with a pleasing joy and a perfect confidence that I asseOf 
Ue you about me. Gertiun that you will nsser lose sifrht of the fundamei^ 
talbasesof the felicity of the state: the frank and loy^ union of \hM 
Chambers with tbeKingrt and respect for the constitutional charter; that 
charter which I ipeditated if itb care before giving it, to which reflection 
attaches me every day more and more, whi<a I IniTe sworn to maintain^ 
and which you are all, beginning with my family, about to swear to obey, 
is, without doubt, like dl other human institutions susceptible of improve' 
fnent ; but none of us ought to forget, that the danger of innovating, is not 
£ir removed from tl)e advantage Of meliorating; it. Many other innportant 
objects ^fkx themselves to your attention; to make religion agidn fliourisi^ 
to restore the parity of morals, to establish liberty upon respect to the laws^ 
to render the laws more and more analogous to those great objects, to give 
stability to public credit, to recompose the army, to heal the wounds that 
have too much rent the bosom 6t our country, to secure in short interna^ 
tranquility, and thereby to csuse France tq be respected from without ^ 
those are the objects to attain which all our efforts should be directed, f^ 
do not flatter myself that so much good can be tlie work of a single ses^. 
Sions but» if at the close of the present legislature, it is perceived that wo. 
have made approaches to it, we will have reason to be js&ilsiied with our-iw 
selves ; I shall spare notbii>g to attain that chd»and I reiy» GenUemen^ upoa 
the most active co-operation on your part."^ 

His Majesty having concluded the above discourse^ intimated through thut 
€JhanceUor,.ta the Princes of the royal family, and to the Princes of the 
blood, that the present was the time to take the oaths of allegiance to the* 
King, and of obedience to the Constitutiooal Charter and Laws of tlie King** 
dom. The oath was then successively taken by Monsieur, the Duke^ 
d'AngouleiDe, de Berry, and de Orleans, and the Prince de Conde. Thsi 
oath of the Peers was then read by the Chancellor, when each peer standing;. 
In his place, answered, " / swear** The oath of the Deputies was next 
fead by the Secretary of Sttite of the Interior^ when a member qf the 
chamber of deputies, on being called to take the oath* asked Uave to 
speak; Monsieur the Duke de KichcUeu^ president of the council of minUk 
ters, iqr.mediately approached the King, received his orders and said-«-Tb% 
immemorial usuage of the monarchy does not permit, in similar circum* 
stances, any person to apeak in presence of the Kingi without his Majesty^* 
jiermission ; his Majesty orders that the calling of the Members be con* 
Unued. fhe deputy took the oath. The oath having been taken by sJX the . 
deputiea« Monsieur the Chancellor of Fiance declared in tlie name of the 
King that the Session of the chamber of peers and of the chamber of de* 
puties, for the year 1815 was open, and that the chambers were to reas- 
semble on Monday next, to commence the course of their sittings. HXa/ 
Majesty then descended from his throne, and lefl the hall amidat the same 
acciamationa with which he had been received on his entering it, Salutes • 
of artillery announcedthe King's departure and bis r^tmm tQ th^ W^ «C.' 
the Thuifterics. ' . -^ . 
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JBIOORAPBICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE BAltOJ^ STEtJBEJf. 

(Concluded from page 183.) 

General Greene sdd well, that the fate of Virginia, depended 
<m the success of our arms in the Carolinas. That success was 
Very near the Baron's heart ; he had a personal attachment to 
Gen. Greene, and the hi^^hest respect for his talents : and certain^ 
]y he eierted himself to the utmost to fulfil his engagements with 
him ; though he soon felt that he did his duty at the expense of 
)iis popularity. It could not be pleasant to the Virginians to see^ 
in such a time of danger, their defences lessening every day. Nor 
did the Baron's zeal permit him, on (every occasion, to act witli 
that mildness and caution, so necessary to be observed by militarfr 
commanders, in a republic, and among free citisens. Men suS* 
eient to form a regiment had, with much pains, been collected 
together at Chesterfield court house. The corps was paraded^ 
and on the point of matching, when a well looking m^, on horsei* 
«back, and as it appeared, his servant, on another, rode up and in* 
troducing himself, Ihformed the Baron that he had brought him a 
recruit. I thank you, sir, said the Baron, with all my heart ; yoit 
liave arrived in a happy moment ! Where is your man. Colonel i 

- for he was a colonel in the militias-Here, sir, ordering his boy to 
ndtsmount. The Baron's countenance aliered ;— we saw, and fear* 
ed the approaching storm. A sergeant was ordered to measuro 

' the lad, whose shoes, when off, discovered something by which 
ilia stature had been increased. The Baron patting the child^ 
head, with hi^ hand trembling with rage, a^ked him how old he 
«was \ He was very young, quite a child. Sir, said he, to the maii^ 
you must have supposed me to be a rascal ! Oh I no. Baron, I did 
tiot'. Then, sir, i suppose you to be a rascal, an infamous rascal thus 
to attempt to cheat your country. Take off this fellow's spurs-<- 
place hini in the ranks ; — and tell Gen. Greene, from me, Col. Gas* 
hins, that I have sent him a man, able to serve, instead of an infanti 
v^hom he would basely have made his substitute I Go, my boy} 
take the Colonel's spurs ami horses to his wife ;s-iuake.iny compli* 
•iBenis, and say her husband tias gone to fight for the f)*eedom of 
Ills country, as an honest man should do. By platoons! to tho 
li^nt wheel t forward mar&h 1 Colonel Qatkins, fearing th€ coo* 
Toi.. I. A a 
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fiequenc^y let the man escape^ on the arnval of the corps iFt th^ 
river Roanoke ; nor was he tardy jn returning^ and making^ appli-' 
cation to the civil authority for redress. But Governor Jcffersooy 
Mr. Madison, and other gentlemen of the counciU not doubtin^^ 
the purity of the. Baron's motive, and fully appreciating his honesi: 
aealj prevented any, disagreeable results attending this hi^h hand; 
tf3 exertion of military power. When Arnold landed in Virginia:^ 
^ere was nothing to oppose him ;— ^ few militia hastily called to^ 
^ether, and a troop of Armand's cavalry, mutinous for want of 
pay, vcA erery necessary, were the whole force. A feeble attemfC 
Avas made, at a pass near James' River, to oppose his progresSf 
but without effect. He marched on, and civil and military scat" 
4ered before him. After destroying, and stealing whatever then» 
was time and opportunity to steal and destroy, he retleated to- 
wards his vessels. Philips arrived with . reinforcements, and 
-marched towards the capital ; a few more militia were collected; 
ft ifbow of resistance was made at Petersburgh, by the Baron ; some 
lives losty and a retreat ordered. The Legislature, with the pub^ 
ik functionaries, had gone to Cliarlotte's-Ville, near the moon* 
tains. The Baron followed in their rear to the Point of Focky manjF 
miles above Richmond, where the arsenal of the state had bee^ 
^placed, as in a state of perfect security. Notice was, however, soon 
given that Simcoe and Tarleton were advancing. Qne of the 
Baron's aids-de*camp was made prisoner. The artillery and 
•tores were chiefiy saved, by being crossed over the river. Tarleton^ 
"missing his stroke at the Baron, pushed on to Charlotte's ViUe. 
•The Governor and Legislature fied, and it would have been tbe 
height of folly to have remained. Mr. Jefferson, has notb^QO 
dea^ fairly with, for his conduct on that occa«on— There WHs 
nothing to protect him, or them, and it would not have been li 
•marky either of patriotism, or of common sense, or courag^f 
to have thrown himself into the arms of the enemy. It is truf» 
the Baron had, at this time, collected about 500 miUtia, if I recc^* 
feet right, and there was another body of the same kind of troope, 
Qndera General Lawson, sonoe 70 miles distant. ThecB^roo^a 
-mtea, I know, were barefooted, btidly armed, and toftally ignorant 
' >iii almost every thing which a soldier j»houid know. 

Tke.^enemy, alter doing all the mischief in their power, retired 
from the upper country « Cornwal lia^ d arrived from the south* 
'■ ward ; and the Marquis de la Fayette, with a respectable feitiCy 
from the northward. The Baron had no desire to put himsetf' 
under the command of this officer, whose rank, in Europe, had 
been that of lieutenant only, and for whom he entertained no yery 
cordial' regard. With a body blotched all over, with the diseases 
«f the couutry, and a mind barrassed and chagrined, he retired to 
Albermarle county, where, fortunate in the society of two or three 
respectable gentlemen, he remained, until he was informed kj 
•Geneial Wasliington, of his appi^oach to Virginia. At tlie siege 
of York, (and he was, I believe, the only ofBcer in the American 
ftrmy, who had ever assisted at a jiiege,) he had the command of a 
division ; and was fortunate iu receiving the first overtures of Lord 
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Comwallh, durinf^ his tour of duty, in the trenches. At the re« 
Heving houfi next morning, the Marqair approached with his di* 
Tislon ; the Baron refused to he reliered, assigmng as a reasooy 
the etiquette in Europe ; that the offer to capitulate had been 
made during his guard, and that it was a point of honor, of which 
lie would not deprive his troops, to remain in the trenches till the 
capitulation was signed, or hostilities re-commenced. The dis- 
^t^ was referred to the Commander in Cbief-^-the Baron re* 
mained until the British flag was struck. Wayne was with him-^ 
The fact is fixed in my memory by a tircumstance that happened 
at the time-^a shell, thrown from the enemy, fell near them ;the 
Baron threw himself into the trench-*- Wayne, in the jeopardy and 
burry of the moment, fell on him ; the Baron, turning his eyety 
saw it was his Brigadier-^I always knew you were brave, Gene* 
>al, said he, but I did not know that you were so perfect in eveff 
point of duty ; you cover your GeneraPs cetreat, in the best man* 
Her possible. The capture of Lord Cornwallis, closed the cam* 
paign. The Baron returned to the northward and remained with 
the army, continually employed, till the peace, in perfecting iu 
discipline >— .and indeed, the army arrived at an high point of knowl« 
edge. The adroitness, and above all, the silence, with which ma* 
noeuvres were performed, was remarked with astonishment by 
the oflBcers of the French army. The Mait)uts de la Val de 
Montmorency, a Brigadier General, said to the Baron, < I admira 
the celerity, and exactitude with which your men perform ; but 
what I cannot conceive, is, the profound silence with which tbaf 
manoeuvre I I do'nt know, Mons. le Marquis, from whence noise 
should proceed, when even my Brigadiers dare not open their 
mouths, but to repeat the order. Ah ! ha ! Mons. Geoerali vo* 
ciferates the Marquis, Je vou» eom/irendj Je v9U9 fomfiren4m 
The Frendi troops were exceedingly loud in their evolutions and 

< marches, 9xiA Mons. la Val, at all times louder than the rest* 

On a stthsequent occasion, designed to showahe high degree 
^ expertness at which ^ur officers and soldiers had arrived^ 
when an intended grand exhibition had been, postponed in con* 
sequence cf a violent storm, the Baron was asked hy one of 
the French Generals^ who, with others, had retired with him 
to his marquee, what manoeuvres he had intended to pcribrm f 
The General was informod, but with a non chalance^ calculated 
\o iiiduce a belief that it was the first moment the business 
had been thought on* Yes, said the French Chief; I have 
seen, particularly the last you mentioned, by the Prussians, 

*in Siiesisf but with a very complex addition, which he ex* 
plained. Yes, answered the Baron, but you will recollect, Geo* 
cral, ihut wc are not quite Prussians. Ceai vrai^ c€%t vraij mai^ 
avei: U temfisy said iho General.— Alter his guests had re* 
tired, the Baron niutiered> cest vrai, cost vrai, avec le temps ! 
I wiU let tuese Frenchmen know, that vfe can do, what the 
Prussians can, and what their army cannot do. Get the order 
for review, suid he; io one of his aids, set down and add as I die* 
tate — I wiU save tbose gentlemen who have not been in Silesia, 
the trouble of going there— They may come to Verplanck*s 
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Point, next w-aekt for instra^doi^ with their aviee le tewps I 
They eame, Chiefe atM} Suhftltema^ on hprseback and on foot^for 
IhW encampm^it was but a few miles off, and every thiixg wa» 
done in ihe finest etyle, to their real or pretended admifBtton* 
Alae \ when I think of time past^ of that day, and look to that 
eminebeeiOn which Creneral Washington's marquee wae pitched^ 
in front of which sieod that great man, firm in the couscicma^ 
Bess of virtue, surrounded by French Nobles, and the €hie£&4)f 
1ms own army ; when t cast my eyes, then lighted up with sol*' 
£erly ambition, hepe end Joy, along that lengthened linc^ mf 
iH^there al^ I endeared by ties made etrong by full commimioit 
in many a miserable,^ many a joyous hour, my heart einka at th# 
vieiF I Who^ how few, of ail that brilliant host, is left; thoM 
|i»w BOW tottering on the confoes of the grave i The Baron^ 
tent^ thati^y, was iriled, and. more than filled, with F^renchmca^ 
I am glad, ^id he, to fiay some part of the dinner debt, we oww 
our allies. At the seige of ¥oHi, or rather immediately afterfe*^ 
Wards, he sold auch part of his eamp equipage, brought from 
Europe, as was of siivec, that he might give a £mt. I can ataad 
it no longer, eaid he, we are continually dining with those peo* 
pie, and cannot give a piece of iroiat nxfurat in retum--»-they shall 
Jiave one grand dinner, if I eat my soup with a wooden epoott 
forever after. The Baron had il full share of honorable pvide-M* 
lie could not receive without a wish and hope lo return. la 
lliought and act, he waa indeed moat liberal and most kind. C^ 
tiie eve of returning to the northward, from Vir^nia, I must gO| 
aaid he, to a sick aid*de«camp — I must leave you, my son^ but i 
leave you among a people where w€ have found the door of ev« 
ery house wide open $ where the heart of every female is full ef 
^nderness and virtue. Quit this delete rioos spot, the instant your 
are able-^^here is my sulkey, and here is half of what I havuf 
God bless you, I can do no more. Nor icould he-*«ehe feelingu 
of friends, in such a moment, and under such cinrumstaoees^ 
may possibly be conceived, but not expressed. A journey «ff 
three hundred miles was before him, a single piece oi gold Itt 
kia purser Are other instances necessary to unfold the texture 
of hia heart I how many iiave I, written on my own i There ia^ I 
trust, a book in which they, every one of them, are f^ntered, to 
the crt^t of his account with heaven. Ckneral Waahingtoa 
had an high esteem for the Baron, and was fuUy senMble of Yam 
worth and merits. On all pi*oper occasions, Congresa waa urge4 
in his behalf— ^nd from time to time he received of u»oney, good 
and bad, sums, which some narrow minded men, thought muchi 
too large. £lbridge€rerry<and I atate it with pleasure, waa always 
liberal in his behalf. Would to Heaven, that Mr. Crore's ef^ 
fbrti^, in favor of that revolutionary patriot's poor w^ and chil« 
dren, had been successful. But what sums, how much, coukb 
have been enough for one, who searched around for worthy eib* 
jects, whose wants might be relieved I Never did a review, %» 
an inspection pass without rewards in money, taaoWera, wtoaoj 
arma were in the highest order. Never waa hia table unfiUad 
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iKrith guetttf if fumifihcd with provisions. Officers of rank) men 
inost prominent for knowledge aibd attention to their d4ity, wens 
-marked for invitation ; but the gentlemen of bis family were 
desired to complete the list with others of inferior grade ;— poor 
fellowv said he« they have ield officers* stomachs, without the^ 
ttttions. In the society of ladies, the Baron appeared to gre^ 
advantage. He engaged in their amusements* and by his wH 
and pleasantry, the delights of the erening were increased. Hit 
atem look aikl stentorian- voice v^re only for the field. Abi 
aud an old man who had been a Captain, and then, in 1786. kept 
a public house, near Utica, how glad I am to see you, Baron, in 
my baose ; but 1 4ised to be dreadfully afraid of you ! How so» 
Captain ? Vou hallooed and swore, and looked so dreadfully at 
sne bnce, Baron, that I shall never forget it. O fie, fie, done 
Captain. It was bad to be sure, said he, but you did halloo 
flsoat tremendously i Notwithstanding the bodily fear the 
C^ptaui had been put in, his look and actions shewed, that 
there was not a man on earth whom he would have been more 
cejoiced to see at ius table. It is true, the Baron was rough aa 
the ocean in a atorm, when great faults were committed ; but if, 
in a sudden gust of passion, he had injured, the redress was am^ 
|ile* I recpUect, that at a review near Morristown, a Lieutenant 
Cribbons, a brave and good officer, was arrested on the spot, and 
ordered tfkto the roar, for a fault, which it i^terwards appeared 
janother had committed. At a proper moment, the cemmandeir 
irf*. the regiment came forward and informed the Baron of Mr. 
C^ibbons* innocence, c^his worth, and of his acute feelings under 
this unmerited disgrace. jDesire Lieutenant Gibbons to come 
to the front, Colonel. Sir, said the Baron, to the young gentle 
man^ the fault which was made, by throwing the line into con« 
fiision, might, in the presence of an enemy, have been fatal. I 
errested you as its supposed author, but I have reason to betiev6 
Chat I was nHstaken, and that in this instance you were blame- 
iesa; I aak your pardon ; return to your command— 'I would net 
ideal unjustly by any, much less by one whose character, as ai| 
affieer, is so respectable. All this passed with the Baron's hat 
eiff, the rain pouring on his reverend head ! Do you think there 
fraa an officer, a soldier who saw it, unmoved with affection and 
fospeet^ ^otone^ 

Though never perfectly master of our language, the Baron 
«nderst6o4 and spoke it with sufficient correctness— -He would 
aomctimea of puipose miscall names, and blend or adopt worda 
iiantlar in sound, dissimilar in meaning. Dining at Head Quari* 
tera, which he did frequently, Mrs. Washington asked what 
nmutement he had recourse to now that the certainty of peace had 
velazed his labours ? I read, my lady, and write, and play chessy 
smd yesterday^ for the first tim^, I went a fishing. My gentlemen 
•Sold me it was a very fine business to catch fish, and I did not 
know but that this new trade might, by and by, be useful to me«— 
bnt I fear i nerer can aucceed-^I sat in the boat three hour8» 
k WMexceeding mstm^ end I cau^t only two flah t they teld 
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ne it was fine sport. What kind of fish did you take, Barofr ? 
I am not sure, my I/ady, but I think one of them was a whale. 
A whale» Baron, in the North River«l Yes, I assure you, a verf 
fine whale, my Lady ;— -Ii was a whale, was it not I appearing to 
one of his Aids. An eel. Baron. I beg your pardon, my Lady, 
but that Gentleman certainly told me that it was a whale. Gen- 
eral Washington, now that his mind was comparatively at ease, 
enjoyed a pleasantry of this kind highly. I have seen him laugh 
viih all his heart, at Doctor Thomas's story of the Yankee, hi$ 
countryman, who had journeyed from Taunton, to see Count 
Bochambeau's army : ^' The cursed fools who called an hat m 
cbapeau ; why could*nt they call it hat at once and done with 
it." ' 

At the house of the respectable Mrs. Livingston, mother of the 
late Phancellor, where virtue, talent and modest worth of ever)r 
kipdy^met a welcome, the Baron was introduced to a Mis^ Sheaff, 
an amiable and interesting young lady. I am very hapfiy, said 
lie, in the honour of being presented to you, Mademoiselle, tho* 
I see— it IS at an infinite risk : — I have, from my youth, been cau- 
tioned to guard myself against mischiefs but 1 had no idea that 
her attracuons were so powerful. ' 

At the disbandment of the revolutionary army, when innoateti 
pf the same tent or hut for seven long years, were separalingf, 
and probably for ever ; grasping each other's hand, in silent ago- 
py.— .{ saw the Baron's strong endeavors to throw some ray df 
sun-shine on the gloom, to mix some drop of cordial* with the 
painful draught, To go, they knew not whither; aH rec^lleG^ 
lion of the art to thrive by civil occupationa lost, or to the youthit 
fuJ never known. Their hard. earned military knowledge was 
then useless, and with their badge of brotherhood, k mark at 
which to point the finger of suspicion— ignoble, vlle-^Kisplcien ! 
to be.^ast out upon a world, long since by them f6rgotren>^ 
Severed from friends, and all the joys and griefs which soldier 
feel I Griefs, while hope remained — when shared by mmibefi, 
idmost jpyi^ ! To go in silence, and alone, and poor and hopelttss ; 
It was too hard! On that sad day how many hearts wdre 
vrung I I saw it all, nor will the scene be ever blurred or bl^ftied 
from my view. To a stern old officer, a Lieut. Col. GoehraA, 
from the Green Mountains, who had met danger and difficulty 
|ilmo$i in every step, frotn his yputh, and on wlM>se furreWed 
viskge, a tear until that moment had nev^r fallen; the ^odd 
' Baron sa|d-T-what could be said, to lessen deep distress ? For-my 
self, said Cochrap, I pare not, I can stand it ; but my wiib and 
daughters ape in the garret of that wretched tavem-^i know aot 
jwhere to remove, nor have I means for their removal. Comev my 
friend, said the Baron, let us go^I will pay my.respects tt>M»a. 
Cochran and your daughters, if you pleasfc. I followed to tha loft^ 
the lower rooms being all filled with soldiers, vrith druokeiincfln» 
despair, and blasphemy. And when the Baron left the poof vo* 
happy cast-away s, he left hope with them, and all ne had ca|^lw. 
A black man^ with woupds iinheal^di wept on tb« vhMrfr-<E8ir k 
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vjas at Newburgh where this tragedy was acting;) there was a ves- 
•sel in the stream, bound to the place where he once had friends. 
He had not a dollar with which to pay his passage, and he could 
not walk. Where found or borrowed I know not, but the Baron 
«oon returned— ^the negro hailed the sloop, and cried God Al<* 
mighty bless you, master Baron ! 

But why do I retail these scraps of his benevolence, when all 
who knew him, and were worthy, knew him as their friend.-* 
What good and honorable man, civil or military, befoi^e the 
accursed pariy-spirit, murdered friendships, did not respect and 
love the Baron ? Who most ? those who knew him best. 

It is time to quit these recollections, to me most dear, to those 
who kfiew him not, perhaps, of little worth—The actors in the 
revolutionary war alone, can feel themselves connected with \tt 
anecdotes or story. A fter the peace, the Baron retired to a farni 
in the vicinity of New-York, where, with forming a system fof 
the organization and discipl'ne of the militia — books, chess, and 
the frequent visits of his numerous friends, he passed his time 
as agreeably as a frequent want of funds would permit. 

The state of New-Jersey had given him a small improved 
farm ; and the state of New-York, then under the admii^istration 
of Governor Clinton, gave him a tract of sixteen thousand acres 
of land, in the county of Oneida ; and after the General Govern- 
ment was in full operation, under the new Constitution, Hy the 
'exertions of Colonel Hamilton, patronized and enforced b^ 
President Washington, and a few liberal and powerful men in 
Congress, a grant of two thousand five hundred dollars per an- 
Aum, was made to him for life. After this, the summers wera 
-chiefly spent on his lands« and his winters in the city* Hb 
.16,000 acres, it is true, wei^e in the wilderness ; but they were 
hiSf and he was lord and master of the soil* He built a convex 
^ent log house, cleared sixty acres, parceled out his land on easy 
«tei*ms» to some twenty or thirty tenants — distributed nearly a 
lemh of the tract in gifts to his Aids-de-Camp, and servant^ty 
and sat himself down, to a certain degree contented, without so- 
ciety, except that of a young gentleman, who read to and wit& 
'hifli. His farm and garden offered him some pleasurable mo*- 
4lieDt8 ; but his library was the chief solace of the day. Thia 
^atate of inaction^ was undoubtedly unfriendly to heallh--Heata 
only at dinner, but he ate with strong appetite. In drinking, '^ 
4m -was always temperate ; indeed he was free from every vicious 
iM^t* His powers of mind and body were strong, and he had 
rraceiYed, to a certain extent, a liberal education. His days were 
fUadoubtedly shortened by his sedentary mode of life. He wai 
struck with an apoplexy, wh^cti in a few hours was fatal. 
Would to God ! but, it is no matter<»-*the little time that parts us 
from our friends will soon be passed.^— Agreeably to his desire, 
M»fteQ expressed, he was '^ wrapped in his cloak," placed in a 
^kun coifin^ and bid in the earth, ^<^ without a stone to tell where 
Jie lies.** A few neighbours, his servants, the youitg gentlemah 
^ lata eompaaiooj and one on whom> for fifteen years^ his coun* 



(eiiftiie« never ceased to beam with kindnesS) flowed to the 
grave. It was in a thick and lonely wood ; but in a few yeare 
ftfter^ a public highway was laid and opened near^ or over the 
hallQWed aod ! Walker snatched the poor remains of his dear 
{rtend from sacrileg^ious violation) and gave a bounty to protect 
the grave in which he laid them, from riide and impious intrusion* 

Some few years previous to the Baron's death, a pious gen* 
tleman of the city of New-York, who had a great affection for 
blm, told me, with strong marks of joy, that they Dad passed the 
evening, and a part of the hist night togeiher^— Thi^t the Baroi| 
confessed his full belief in Jesus Christ, with sure and ceruun 
fcope^ through him, of a blessed immortality* Frr>m the life our 
dear friend has led, in camps and in the gay worlds said the 
f;eod man, I feared ; and you do*nt know what joy 1 leelrin the 
belief that he will be well to all eternity! The Buron was * 
niember of the Reformed German Church, in New-York^ He 
4ied in 1795, in the sixty-fifth year of his age* 

But it is time to close— and thus, Sir, you have these recoil 
lections, hastily thrown together, with all their imperfections* 
I would they were in better form, and that this. Sketch wero 
inore worthy the memory of my benefactor and friend* Maui^p 
jpeiirs have elapsed, and lefi the^r effects upon my head, whiie 
only the memory of the heart remains, unimpaired by time. 
Iduek, due to the memory of the Bj^rom, is forgotten ; little, of 
%ht tribute of the heart, to the virtues of the roan«^ut of ai^ thii|^ 
bow much remains untoid i ^ 

FOR TBB AME^RICAN MAGAZIHB. 

Totr admit old men, 1 see. Mr. SpaiTord, to tell their experif 
tfnces in yotir Magazine, and I think you arc right ; for a worl( 
<$tthat kind ought to be filled with all sorts of n.unitions of wa^^ 
Ht for the purpose of battering down ignorance, pride, and i^ 
ihanner of iinipediments to knowledge, and a welt regulated life. 
The story of the German of Bern, is a very good stbry ; and foir 
lidy own pan, knowing how much wc haveaKered for the worse 
fothirty>^ars, I could have attended to his plain and honest taltt 
of other times, and joined with him in railing at our pride and 
ivant of economy, an hour longer, would you have indulged hini 
io long. He is a man of good sound sense, and speaks trutk. 
' Why, si^, there is nothing now but head work, and foppery, and 
ctspense of every kind. When time was worth something to A 
fiirmer, thirty years since, it was the custom to be up before dtcf^ 
from the fir^t of this month at least; and all throug4i the wtn^ 
Cer, the cattle were foddered, and every thing fed, family and att^ 
by candle light, that when the dsy broke, they might go to their 
daily labour. Now we wai| as patient as can be, not only fsrtr 
^y-Hght, but freqtiently for sun^shtne to get up by i The oUI 
ijgentleman could tell you, Mr. S., that he formerly thought ilfr> 
)»an and milk, or bread and milk, or hasty*puddiAg, or nvusl^ 
fis it is ahib calied, a very good break&st, of supper, attA 
^i^ tiie ftddkion of btttter^ or ii^iueoo of ooid iMi% a iHil 



Imp % ^iice* Who eats siipan now ? Teay Mr. $. lifts 4ri^ 
€n popr supsnt ami bread and niitk alfUQnt out of the coun"* 
iff 4 To be sure, we formesly had^ now and then, a cup of bor 
hea, and paid three shillings a pound for the luxury. Who 
drinks bohea ^ow ? No, hyson-skio, at two dollars a poundf 
tha 's your sort. And now, that we in the country, are all get* 
ting to be lawyers and mercfaants, I think gun-powder^ before 
long, will bring us up* 

To be honest with you, I did mean to play off a bit of an equi* 
Toque ; for what with taxes, and change of climate, and llood8,an4 
waste of time, and want of economy, and Britith manufactures, 
|uid East and West-India produce, I think we are in as fair n 
'Way, as ever a nation was, of being blown up. Go into one of 
our meeting houses, Mr. S., there is no room in taverns, they ar# 
ikll, and you will see the hat-and-shawl, and mul»mul muslift 
piteh to which we have arrived ! Leather ! Oh no, you will se# 
no leather there but long quartered shoes, laced like the sandals 
of Andromache, and our young fellows booted, a la SouvarolT. 
8ir, you might stare your eyes out, before you could spy a bit 
of homespun, among the girls, except indeed an openworked 
sliawl, with wide methes to keep the cold out. It is wonderful 
how they are ribbonded, and bonneted and scaramouched— an4 
if the poor dears did but know it, they would look much pret* 
tier in honiespun«^to say nothing of how they must feel, to bd 
ao stnutened, and tricked off, and thinned of their under gar» 
ments. 9ut it is time to come to^the point, for which this let* 
ter was begun ; for however strange you may think it, all that 
has been yet written, is but a kind of preface to a statement I am 
l^ng.to give you about potatoes ! 1 had understood from some 
^blication or other, that it was a nice p4»int of economy to plant 
the eyes of potatoes only, and give the hearts to the hogs. Know* 
ing well, that a farmer who would wish to thrive, mu^ save all 
he can, and waste nothing, I thought it was a piece of economy 
worth attending to. I therefore fed the hearts to the hogs, and 
% supposed they did the beasts some good, notwithstanding tho 
ij^arned dissertations of twoof ray friends to the contrary. Last 

g>ring, however, it struck me, that though potatoes would grow 
om eyes, ai[id that hearts would fat hogs, whether these samo 
]^earts might not be more valuable as affording nutriment to the 
fpung shoots of the potatoeithan to the pigs >^l therefore weighs 
f d two pounds of potatoes, and after cutting the eyes out, plant* 
id, them in .four hills«-the eyes and hearts were equal in weight 
«*^ach one pound. Four other hills I planted with two pounds 
j^f potatoes cut in the conunon manner, eye and heart together-*- 
4«^d four.oiher hilfs alsp, with two pounds, planted whole--an4 
jtfiayejust be^n digging and weighing my crop. The eyef 
jrithout heart, weighed ^urt^en pounds and an half-*-«ye and 
Jumrt cut, tweuty-s^ven pounds and an half-^und those planted 
jfl^o^, weigbfd twei^tyrseven pounds. They were all of th^ 
#4me ki|id» white kidney, an excellent potatoe. The ground 
aim. «fiHii^>£994f mi fc^^fth )be seAftOQ was too. 4n^ tb^ «ll 



Ikred alike. Four hilU of red potatoes, planted ii^the same^jroiiBi^ 
imd of the same weig^ht, yielded but thirteen pounds. Tlia 
experiment is on a small scale, but it is sufficient to prove t^ 
me, that the taking the hearts from the cuttings, is robbing thei» 
of that) (according to the doctrine of my two friends aforesaid) 
^ which not enriches hogM^ but makes the cuttings poor indeed * 
The experiment also shtsws, that whether potatoes are cut or 
planted whole, the difference is of no consequence. What ift 
gained would not pay for cutting. As to the red potatoes, I 
confess, as ray countrymen say, I was beat — Why they should 
give only half as liberally as their neighbours the whites, I know 

I knew long since, as every one knows, that some kinds of po* 
taioes are mucn more prolific than others i— the worst for eat* 
ing being generally the greatest bearers. I proved to my owa 
«atistaetioni and endeavored by ? publishing the result of an e^* 
|yeriment, in a Gazette, to prove to others, (my two friends a^ 
'ways excepted; that potatoes alone would fatten an hog in le«a 
time Umn Indian com ; but as there undoubtedly is a difference 
in the quantum - of nutriment contained in different sorts. It 
wouid be a goud deed done, if any one^ by fair trial, would der-v 
termine this point. 

' I have very fine lool^ing potatoes, raised from the seed, which 
I gathered last auiumn. 1 liad tried the common method, as I was 
iu>\d it was, of pricking the balls, and hanging them up, or put- 
ting them away in a place where they would not freeze; but 
«hen planted they never |>roduced. I then took the little seed# 
from the balUt washedyand put them in a paper ;«— a large pro* 
portkD o^them sprung up, a&er planting, and some <^ them 
f»n>dttoed' roots as big as a pullet's egg. 

I am, Sir, your bumble servt. 
J ^ ^H Jn/iabiiant qf (he Tovfn Adjoining^ B€fiL 

October 11th, U15. ^mm 

ColumbuBi State qfOhiOy Oct. XQ^lZlS. • 
Mr. Spavfoxd, 

It you approve of the plan which I suggested to you some* 
time since, and of my execution of it so far, you will probably 
consider the followii^g remarks worth giving to ydur Readers. \ 
^fciave not been able to write you so often, or so nfiuch as I intend* 
cd, during my Tour, owing to a want of leisure; but my Joumat 
^halibe at your Service whenever I shall have ended my pereg^* 
nations. ^ have found, however, all the gratifications, afforded by 
tny journey, that I had anticipated. From Pittsburgh, I havb 
traversed this State in many directions, and have witnessed tiui 
astonishing changes in the condition of the country, and m tte 
circumstances of many of th« inhabitants whom I had formerly 
l^own, with a good deal of attention, and with the highest iftte* 
Test. I am just on the~e?e of my departure, having spent a few 
cteiys here, examinifig the site of the future Capital of the Stato of 
Ofrio, designed, not to preserve the immortal name of the dia* 
<bvererof the AVw Worlds but to perpetuate bore a ttj^ttt^tf 
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^mtlfude t6 his memory. The site of this Town is well chesen, 
ftndthe Yankee spirit of the East, is seen in its vigorous growth. 
FVom here I pass through the Illinois and Michigan TerHtories, 
Iftto Upper Canada, purposing to traverse the fine peninsula form* 
cd by the X^kes Huron and Erie^ and reach Albany, by the way 
pf Niagara, some time during the Winter. But, it is time to en- 
quire, how progresses the Grand ^anal, projected by your State, 
designed to connect the navigation of the Hudson with theTa^ 
world of the West, and the fresh water seas tliat it embraces f 
At every seat of considerable intelligence and enterprise on my 
rbute, the question has been proposed ; and you would be aston* 
ished to witness the deep interest which the principal inhabitanu 
of this Slate feel in the successful issue of that important enter- 
prize. Iti the northern part particularly, in what is called AVW 
Connecticut, the Grand Canal occupies, I am afraid, more atten- 
tion than it does amongst those New Yorkers whose interests are 
fiir more deeply concerned in it. Indeed, I learn, from what 1 
deem good ambotity, that this subject will occupy the attention of 
the next Legislature of this State, and that representations trom 
it wii) probably be made to the Legislature of New-York, during 
the next session of that Body. It appears to me, as to the people 
on my route, that the present time should not fail to be improved 
Ih ^alous eflbrts to secure the great objects proposed by this 
Canal, and that a few years* delay in its commencement, ^ill be m 
luition^ misfortune, not easily overcome. I need not detail te 
you my reasons for this. opinion — but I may observe that the courw 
ees of trade and intercourse once fornoed, cannot be readily change 
e^ or diverted from the accustomed channels. In my way througk 
the western pait of New-York, if I talked of patriotism and trnt' 
tional preferences, to those who are trading to tAe J^ortky the 
herdsman, the owner, and the drove, all listened alike, and I might 
just as well have talked to one as the other. The magnitude of 
this trade, can only be equalled by its importance, and which t|m^ 
alone will fully disclose to the public. If you have i)ot, as you 
assure me, < one particle of political influence with the pubUcf 
yott may at least make your works a meanrs of calling the public 
attention to a subject of the highest importance to the people of 
New-York, to the whole nation, and the age in which we live, | 
am told that about 20 copies of your Magazine, come to subscri- 
bers in this Town, with some ot whom I know the Grand Canal 
proposed by the powerful and intelligent State of New-York, is a 
&vorite topic. This hasty scrawl, should you give it a place, may 
be the happy means of exciting a spirit of enquiry and enterpiize^ 
in relatk>n to this subject, from which may grow able expositions, 
and important public benefits, 

A few more rentarks, and I bid you adieu till I shall reach 
Detroit. I have found barrels of the Onondaga salt on tliis rivert 
£:the Sciota] aiK) in a few minutes a boat leaves here for New-Or- 
leans, by which I send^a box of collections made on my tour, for 
you, to be forwarded via New-York. You will find in it a l^ge 
aft4 elegant Mtifi ^f tht Stu$fi qf OAioy made from actual survey^ 
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and with a minuteness and accuracy highly creditable to the States 
AH that is now wanting, is a Gazetteer, pn the plan of yoof'a oC 
the State of New- York) and which I am told is called for by th« 
public, and conteyiplated by very competent talents. 

^o Traveller can perform the journey that I haye» at this draa^ 
without many vexations, arising from the very, inadequate substi* 
tute, now in use in the United States, for money. At almost cvc^ 
ry stage, new exchanges must he made, and new discounts lostf 
for the purchase of other paper I Nor could I fail to perceiv* the 
^n^'Ar^r pleasures of trade, which those enjoyed, who had gold 
and silver in payment for such articles as have been sold to our 
neighbours in C— — a. You can have no idea of the effect of these 
thingsl—nor imagine how much the present circumstances of the 
two countries, in relation to their circulating media, prejudice our 
own interests. Rags^ and Dollars^ is in every mouth. Happily it 
is none of my business to prescribe for the interests of the nation 
in this matter — but it must be the business of the next Congress 
if they would save us from utter ruin. What can be done, I know 
not — but if we must have nothing but paper, let them devise the 
means to give to that paper, at least, an equal currency in every 
part of the United S^tates, and this would relieve us much from 
our present difficulties. Besides the invisible influence which the 
multiplicity of paper now in £very partial and limited"} circulation 
as money has had, in raising the price of every thing, the^xchaivr 
ges which a Traveller has to make in a long journey, will increase 
his expenses at the rate of 15 to 20 or 25 per cent, i And for whose 
benefit do we encounter such enormous losses, such vexatiouf 
jcxactions I \\. is high time the enquiry were made^ and made by 
all. F.D.B. 



T<i the Editor of the Jmerkan Magazine. 
Sir, 

I HAVE lately noticed in the newspapers, an interesting rela? 
jtion ofa y6ung man at Providenpe, R.I,, who by extraordinary, 
presence of mind escaped from the terrors of a fate that seemed 
almost inevitably to await liiiq. And as I think this quality of the 
mind may be, in some considerable degree, acquired by habit, { 
irequest you to publish that, witii the following casp, related to me 
by an eye-witness. I ('o not suppose that the exercise of this ve» 
ry desirable quality, is altogether artificial. There may be, and I 
believe there are, minds originally endowed with greater powers 
in this respect, as in all otheis ; but that the habit of self-com^ 
mand, like every other, good or bad, acquires strength by cootinur 
ance and use, I am fully pcrsuadtd. If presence of mind be a# 
desirable, and we all know that it is, let us fully persuade ourse)veg 
that by persevei-ance we can attain it in some degree, ^r imprQT# ^ 
our habitual ability in its exercise, and wc are sure of our QbjejClj. 
I need not cite the experience of every day, to confirm this.} not 
need I advert to the frequent calamities that prove to our, re- , 
coUtctions how much we should gain by sel£-comi9aiaiuWMl^^> 
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UttoAf ftfid tfnifbrtn presence of mind. Let tl& recollect that if it 
be this that mak^s a hero, in time of wSir, it is often this also that 
saves a Town from conflagration, and rescues the property and 
ftfcs of neighbours and friends. Let any of ws, who have witnes- 
sed the spreading terrors of a destructive fire in a populous Town< 
twin our recollections upon the few, who, enjoying these rare 
•ualities of the mind, have been the means, under the blessing of 
Providence, of checking Jts ravages ; and if we prize their 
fichieverhents, and honor their heroism, let us inspire the youth- 
fnl mind with a zeal to go and do likewise. The truth is, wc do 
not honor these virttres or qualities as we ought ; and this is, per-^ 
haps, the principal reason that they are not far more common. 
Were worMly wisdom wise, the young man at Providence should 
be honored with the approbation of a paternal government,— whe- 
ther by tlie care of the people of the Town, State, or Union, is no 
matter— ^and thus we would perpetuate the virtues^ by the dis- 
tinctions conferred on heroism. But, we habitually magnify the 
feats of valor of the hero in arms, and4orgcrhim, who, surround- 
ed by greater personal dangers, mounts aloft in fire and smoke to 
pluck theffammg brands from a stranger's roof, and save a whole 
Town from destruction I The justice of these observations will 
be apparent to all your readers, and many will pause to comment 
upon them, and to relate the interesting incidents and affecting 
scenes which they have witnessed, and which have now again occur- 
red to their recollections. Let us record well the facts, and honor 
the deeds of heroism which are unstained with blood and crimes^ 
for the praise of sOch deeds will endure for ever, and may be heard 
in Heaven. 

Mr^ V. S. was travelling for the benefit of his health, and being 
very feeble, called at a country Inn, to avoid the heat of a sultry 
day in August. A woman, and two little boysy the one 9 and tho 
other 5^ years old, were the only persons near the house. He had 
just laid down to rest, when he heard the screams of the motherf*^ 
whom he immediately saW running across the street, accompanied 
by the oldest boy. As he followed, he saw her fall at the opposite 
fence, and lie struggling as in a fit, unable to rise. The boy pro-^ 
ceeded lo a well, a few rods within a field, and called to Mr. V. S^. 
for help, without having seen his mother fall. He now saw the 
child of 5| years old, lyingiflat on its back, near half covered witt 
wkter, about 12 feet under ground, and perfectly still and com- 
posed. He was too feeble to descend himself, the well was too 
broad for the boy to reach with his feet from side-to-side, and the 
neither at this moment arrived in a' state of frantic desperation 
which totally deprived her of reason. She would have plunged 
headlong upon the child, and was only prevented by the utmost 
strength of Mr. V. S. At this moment, a passing traveller came to 
their aid, who descended and brought up the little hero, shivering 
with cold, and who by an extraordinary presence of mind had lain 
perfectly still on a piece of board that chanced to be under hinv 
Oil being asked how he coul^l lie so still, he immediately answer- 
ed, that if he stirred) the board tried to get out from under him V 
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< And there waa such a firmness of manner, such an hei'oic com*', 
posure of m!nd in this boy/ said Mr. V. S., ' that I absolutely re- 
garded him with wonder and admiration.* In attempting^ to wa- 
ter the horse, the bucket had unhooked^ 2^.^ they expressed it; and 
*ln attempting to recover the bucket, the misfortune happened,- 
'which had threatened to prove so fatal. The mother was subject 
to fits. Mr. V.S. left marks of bis bounty with the boys. 

RURICOLA. 
FROM THIS R. 1. AMERIOAK. 

Pre^ente qfMindy is a quality not pos^ssed by one man in n 
thousand, when sudden destruction appears inevitably to awailL 
him. During the late gale and flood in this town, (Providence) a 
young gentleman of the place, belonging to Colonel Humphreys' 
Cadets, was endeavouring to secure a vessel ; she broke loose 
vith him on board; he jumped overboard from her to another 
vessel, and endeavouring to spring from her to the wharf, he fell 
into the river- — He was swept away by the tide, then going with 
more violence than a mill-race. He seized a floating spar, mount* 
•d it, and was beheld by the astonished crowds at the wharves^ 
(that were beholding with amazement and awe^ at their own impo- 
tency in the hands of Him ^ who commands the winds and the 
seas and they obey him," the wreck of stores, wharves, hooseSf 
and shipping, forcing their way through the bridge) detiberatelf 
pulling ofl* his boots and clothes, to prepare for the worst. Just 
before the spar struck the head of the cove, when he roust have 
been crushed to death by the fi*agments of wrecks, &c< he dived 
and rose under the stern of a vessel that was partly resting on the 
slmre, seized a rope, and, after blowing a little, hauled himself on 
board, and reached the shore in safety. In the afternoon he wsui 
seen walking the streets as usual, free from injury.— Such pre- 
sence of mind makes the great captain, and immortaiizes heroes. 
<-^Such did Greene possess ; such does our fe low-citizen^ the 
hero of Erie, possess. At school I read something of Julius Cse- 
sar plunging into the foaming Tiber, to shew how peculiarly he 
was the care of the Gods, Jupher, &c. or, >s they would say io 
Connecticut, to shew, that a man cannot die before his limp 
comes. I consider him a vain-glorious fool in comparison with 
our young man. G. S. L. 

FOR TRS AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

A History of the late War of America with the Barba&t 
Sf ATES, is now wanted by every patriotic American, andbyever^ 
Patriot Statesman in the world. This is a fine field for the His- 
torian, and let us nope that it n\ay be well improved. We shall 
probably have a host of publications announced as Histories of that 
War, within a short period, and it is likely they will all receive 
soniethinjp of public patronage. But — neither of these hasty pro- 
ductions can do justice to a subject of such^ importance. Let tta 
take a little time to discriminate, and reserve the principal %up* 
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port of^uch a. Work, for one tliat shall merit the decided prc» 
lerence of a liberal and enlightened public. It has been iotioiated 
$p the Ivriter of this article, that an Officer in the late ExpediCiony 
in every respect well quali6ed for his task, went out prepared to 
collect materials for a History, i%ith an intention to arrange and 
present it to the public as soon as might be practicable after his 
return. The fleet has returned in triumph, and we owe a tribute 
of gratitude to those zealous and patriotic defenders of American 
Rights, whose skill and bravery have displayed the flag of out 
country with distinguished honor on foreign shores, from which 
they have just returned. J^et us wait then, for a History of that 
Expedition, written by an Ofiicer who shared in its toils and dan' 

^ers. AN OLO 80LI>ISR. 

JVew York^ .Yov. 1 3, 1 51 5. 



There appeared in < The Star,* a very r^spettable l^aper^ 
*J)ubli8bed at Raleigh, N. Carolina, in October last, an interesting 
summary of the evidence on a Trial of John R. Cooke, John Da- 
iris, and Samuel Bailey, charged with the murder of a Negro man^ 
claimed as a slave by Bailey. In the course of the Tritil, such 
scertes of wanton and brutal inhumanity were disclosed, as would 
almost exceed belief, in this part of the tJnited States. Such sa- 
'irage sport as these monsters made of the life of a human beingf 
would disgrace the veriest savages on earth. The men wcrC 
tried for their lives, however, on a charge of murder, and all but 
Cooke were acquitted-^by what means, or by what institutions 
called l^ws, it is not our purpose to enquire. Cooke was con- 
demned to expiate his crime on the gallows-— 4ie was actually 
"brought out for^execution, and made to cry with fear, when a Par- 
■aon from the Governor set the culprit free ! This was on the 
30th of October : and in * The Star* of October 27th, we find 
the following Editorial remarks on this extraordinary afi^ir. 

^ John R. Cooke, one of the murderers of the Negro Stephen, 
"Who was, pursuant to sentence to have been hanged in this city 
on Friday last, was pardoned at the gallows by His Excellency the 
Governor. On that day, he was brought out of jail seated on his 
'cofiin in a cart, and carried to the gallows s after remuning there 
Home time and hearing the discourses of some pioos men who at- 
tended him, a noose was put rgund his neck, and the cap drawn 
over his eyes. He now began seriously to think it was really in- 
tended to hang him, which he had not believed before. He asked 
the Sheriff if he had not a pardon for him ; the Sheriff said not, 
and ordered the cart to drive off. The crimi;ial then moaned 
bitterly, when Mr. Simon T. Sanders, the Goveinor^s Secretary, 
stepped up and handed the Sheriff a pardon, and Cooke was im- 
mediately turned loose.— Numerous petitions were presented to 
the Governor in his favor. Many thought it hard to hang Cooke, 
when i^ was believed Davis and Heiflin were equally guilty, and 
his brother Joe Cooke, almost equally so. Some thought, as this 
was the first instance in which a white man had ever been con- 
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victed for kilting^ a Nej^, it would be impolitic to )mn^ Mm n^ 
Imexpectedlf* And others beliered tlmt it would be wrong In 
all respects, to hang a white tnao for killing b Neji^ro. Btit whst^ 
ever might have been the motives of his j&xcellencyi we bear no 
dissatisfaction expressed by any at this act of clemency ; yet we 
think it may be well to caution the unwary against a rev>etition of 
tiie too common practice of whippini^ Negroes to death, as the 
Courts have shown a disposition to bring offenders to account ; 
iuid executive interposition may not be expected in all cases.'' 

In the same Paper of Nov. 10, 1815| we find the Communicm* 
tion which follow^ on the same subject. 

«* Afr, ^ncflr^oH*— After reading in your paper the interesting 
trial of t!ooke, t)ayis,and Bailey,and learning the particulars of pne 
of the roost cruel, unprovoked, and deliberate murders I reme'm* 
ber ever to have heard of; it Vras with no little surprise 1 after* 
wards learned that the only one who was condemned (though not 
'the only one who deserved it) had been pardoned by the Gp- 
Vernor. Tou say no complaints are made at the exercise cf this 
act of clemency. I know not what public opinion is, as I mi^^ 
jbut little with the world. Many may dislike to be restricted iq 
the amusement of whipping Negroes to death. Prom the testi* 
inony on the trial, it seemed to have been a delightful recreatioo 
to Davis, Cooke, Hefflln, Sc Co. to flog a poor exhausted Negro ; 
two of them quarrelled for the privilege, and permission toflo^ 
was even a stipulated reward for apprehending him. I can onlj 
answer for myself and some of my neighbours. W^ consider 
what you call clemency as an encouragement to murders. Goodi 
men, lovers of justice and order, will hereafter look upon the at- 
tempt to bring criminals to justice as useless trouble, if the Go^ 
vernor is to step in and screen them from punishment. What baa 
been the effect in this instance ?— -W7;y, «ir, the other day^ ij/- 
most in the neighbourhood of your citVy a wan hunting, /ound ^ 
J^egro in the woods, and without knowing who he was, or askfaff 
'to know, and without any provocation, 'he shot him dowii dead a# 
he would have done a deer ! The Governor's motives for par- 
doning Cooke ought to be known, as the suspicions I have heard 
are various, mostly unfavourable, and certainly not alitiue. Ip 
England, the king lays before his people the reasons which govern 
him when be obstructs the course of justice. The Governor** 
silence in this respect may be the result of prudent caution, but 
thq people cannot be blamed if their suspicions happen to' be in- 
correct. Cooke's former^oorf character certainly did him no ser- 
vice, and his getting drunk and exercising more than brutal rage 
upon a poor dumb beast as soon as he left the gallows, speak lit- 
tle in commendation of that act oi clemency of which you seem to 
/boast. Whether he and his misqrable brother, (who ought to 
, have been a culprit instead of a witiicss; have been encouraged by 
executive " clemency^* to recommence their accustomed outrages 
upon the laws and the peace of society, I do not know, nor do I 
expect to know if I wait to hear the report of a pul^lic trial ; for 
Yew will think it worth while to put the country to the trouble and 
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«k^se of another. If orimes caimot be pdnished UTi^er \ht eit^ 
istnig lawtf^and stbte of thfaigsy It is bigh lime to tlf«^t a dhahj^l 
If detith cannot be infiictt^d, let Us have a PenttdAtnit^. If Bt^^ 
^outhre tlementtph^ioo often interposed^et as khkr th^ Cons6tu« 
^Ki^ arid take fr6iii th6 Gdve^nor the power to'pai^dfi. '$ohie^ 
Ulingniust be done or we shall becbtne a bjre-^wofd abonlg the nd^ 
tkm^;' I am inaapable from many causes, of doing' ttibrid thati 
throw out these hintS) and if yoii^will in some shap^ give them to 
the public^ they may excite thinkingY and produce action^ and 1 
shall have done my best to serve a world that I wish well to, though 
my age and infirmities daily itdtnonish me that Tatti soon to havci 
no interest in the aSairs of it myself, ^ Constant ReatUr!i>* 

' . We are nd| advoca,tes for the shedding of bloody and least of alt 
1^ the horrid crime of murder ^ but we do believe that the law may 
i^cree the death of t[>e murderer, and be mnocent of blood, tUe 
where is the atonement, and where the security which the law 
oug;ht to provide against a repetition of the crime ? This is a de- 
licate' subject, and we are disposed to ,&ay as little upon it as 
ihay be ; but we entreat every serious reader, and especially eve- 
iRr piius Christian, tp read the above extracts with attention. We 
Imow ihat this case is one of the fruits of slavery, and in otir youtU 
jt'es&w'so much of the fruits of this inhuman practice, that wd 
'KttoV this cJise is by no means a rare occurrence. We also 
^bow that a great many of the Slave hold^ers in the Southern^ or 
Tnore properly in the Southern section of the Middle States, rc» 
/|;[ai*d the circumstances of the flacks as a subject of the deepest 
Inquietude a[nd humiliation. Many there are, amongst the most 
intelligent arid respectable members of socitity in those States, 
^ho deeply deplore their unfortunate possessions of property in 
l^unlah flesh, and who treat their slaves with ^reat kindsess and 
cbftkpassioi'.. We have reason to believe that the number of this 
Qijscription of people is rapidly increasing, while many from mo* 
tnres of policy or Jnterest, are wishing to get rid of the burden of 
thefr slaves. It unfortunately happens, iii this state of things^ 
l!hai the increased demand for the labor of the blacks in the States 
{ijrtfijbr South, is a means of retarding the work of reformation as 
tiespects them, while it carries a great many into a slavery hx 
ittoih intolerable and severe than these poor creatures had ever 
experienced before. This subject well merits the most careful 
littention of the National Legislature. During a late tour through 
a part of Maryland and Virginia, we. we re much gratified with th^ 
improved condition of many of the Blacks, who had formerly been 
held as slaves: In several instances we learnt that the slaves oq 
Being tnfahumitfed, refusing to leave their former masters^^ were 
ftirnished With land to cultivate, and a house for their &milies, on 
payirig small rents. We learnt also, from a most worthy family 
-^htch bad done this some years before, that they h;td continued to 
JHr^ these faithful Blacks to perform their work, and that they 
irere well assured their business was better conducted than for« 
merly, while the same laborers were slaves ;-*-that the Negroes 
^naintained their families well) were punctual and honest tenants, 
VOL. I. B b 
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dfMfgood ^neighbots.* On going to the fiou^e of oi^edF these ne^|||fi^ 
borsy we found all neat and orderly within, and lea^tthe cause'of 
their fidelUy to their fipruicr masker. " We alwajra lovedhitn," seld 
Ihey, ^ and aH the family, for they were as good to tts a» to one an- 
other/' Such scenes as thesNe are highly honorable, alid the pub- 
lic ought to be apprised that they e^i«t, for they dteplay a lor^l- 
ness pf virtue that would inflame many a generoira nkid with ka 
ardent de&ire to imitate the example. xd^tob. 

BERKSHffiE AGWCULTtJRAL SCX?i£TY.. 

The followine account of the ptoceeding^ at the late Annual 
Cattle Show and Fair, of this Society, presents a very interesyng: 
t^iew of the state of that Institution, and of the progress of the 
ah^,in'the flouncing and patriotic County of Berkshire. At 
fir9t, we concluded, from its grcfat length, to make some abridge- 
ifncnti rcgrciiiiig a want of room to give the whole entire. , But 
on reflection, we cannot exclude any part, without doing injustice 
to our own conTictions of the interest and importance of this subj- 
jecC. The County of BerksMre ha» set an example highly hon- 
orable to its character, and worthy of imitatjon in every part of" 
the United States: not merely in the exhibitions of jits {inniial 
Fairs — for we have little relish for shows or sports of any luiidf 
^considered tnerely ae such, and for the purposes of amusement ^^> 
but In the effects that have been produced, by the spirited exv- 
. lions of some enterpriaing and enlightened individuals. If we 
' mistake not, this Institution will protea parent stock, fro^a which 
-will ansc a niimerotis progeny, every where doing good, and pro- 
moting the prosperity cf the country, and from which shall arise, 
in due time, a monument of praise to its worthy and zealous foun- 
ders, III Biitainy the great usefulness of similar ins;!tu,tiQna^ is 
now universally acknowledged, because the people have form^ 
tUclr opihions from the results of long experience : find no men 
are regarded with more veneration, as having promoted the pub- 
lic good, thtm ihc enlightened Patrons ofagriculturalassociatioas. 
The efTccis that hi*ve followed, are incalculably great, in Europ^^ 
at|ft Can certainly be no less so iii America. The County of Berk«* 
shir^j has long been distinguished for the |;eneral character of its 
agriculture— perhaps, also, no county, within many miles, coi^d 
be considered as rivalliiig it in the excellence of ita bousehold 
economy and domestic manufactures, necessarily connected with 
the system of nice economy which.is so observable in the manage* 
mcni. of the farm, Stieh were our convictions, resulting from op- 
casional opportunities of observation, during many year9 oJF some 
iacquaintance with the peculiar habits of that country-r-and . Wf re 
it necessary to prove these observations well founded, we could 
<iitc the experience of thousands among the citizens of this State. 
The Berkshire fanner, wherever he migmtes, carries with him 
and pei-petuates the habits of that county, as conspicuous on the 
farm and in his fields, as within ^oors^aod which are no v^here ex- 
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But these observations are only made in order to draw the pub- 
& attention to a few otbefs,for whtcb we have the highestautbor« 
ixji Since. the introduction of the Meiino iibeep, and the org^an- 
iiatiop of t>ie Agricultural Society* the County of Berkshiro has 
madiBi a progress in its improvements of domestic economy, in al- 
most «ver^ particular, that would, perhaps, exceed the bounds 
«^cj«dibUity. Within a few years, while the products of nuqiy 
brandies of industry have been pnore than quadrupled, it is »d« 
mhted that the aggregate amount of surplus products is consid* 
erably more than doi4>led, and that- too with the acfitition of but a 
- very few more acres of land to the operations of husband^. The 
population of this county, may be about 36,000, or 87,000 fnhab* 
itants, of all ages. Editor. 

Pittsficld^ October l^^ \Z\S^ 
IHttfffield CattU Show and Fair, 

The fifth Cattle Show and Fair Was celebrated in this Village^ on 
the 3d and 3d instant. ^ It was the most brilJmnt and interestitii^ 
display ever exhibited in this County. The Society were blessed 
-with two fine days for the exhibition, and although the ra [rid im- 
provements in Agriculture, Domestic Animals, and Mantifacmres 
were manifest, yet it was a matter of general regret that the 
first day should have been fixed on Monda]^^ whkb prabably pre- 
vented many animals' coming from the more distant parts of tlve 
County. Nevertheless, the animals were numerous ; the peos 
^ere enlarged, and their fine appearance was universally admired 
by numerous spectators. 

At an early hour our females Were seen comiiTg from various 
quarters with the rich fruits of their industry and ingeouity ; and 
it was grateful to every true lover of his country to see the rapid 
improvement, both in quantity and quality, of our domestic man- 
' ufactures. The display on the 2d da^ was peculiarly interesiipg, 
and the whole community were delighted with the proceedings. 
At l!2 o^clock the Members of tlie Society, with several honorary 
Members from a distance, having, the bad^e of the Society in their 
' liats, formed a most respectable proce&sion, and were escorted 
from ^Morgan's Cofiep House to the Old Church, byCapt.Al- 
ien^s company of Infantry, and a Band of Music, where the arti- 
cles of premiums, being Silver Bowls, Cups, Spoons, &c. to the 
value of £600 were handsomely arranged in front of the pulpit. 
About one hundred singers were seated in the front gallenes, 
and the Band of Music arranged themselves in the rear of the 
Organ. 

The Rev. Mr. Shepard, of Lenox, opened the ceremonies o£ 
the day by readiag a vote of the Society, with a request to solem- 
nize the opening scene with suitable expressions of gratitude and 
praise in celebrating our agncultural prosperity. He then read 
^ psaltn suited to the occasion, which was admirably sung by the 
)Himerous choir of singers; after which he addressed the thrOno 
of grace in a very impressive and peculiarly appropiiate prayer^ 



3j|f Mcrkifiirc Agrietfltutt^ Sodet^f. 

Tbe President of fbe Society^ then ^roootmcM «n Addrc^si: t^ikm 
tnembcrtaaifl the eltiaens atoevnbled on the occasioa, whidi .i^s 
•Ido appropriatef inteCrettiAg ttnd Useful r it dibeorered'^reat ift* 
•earch bito agrknltural andflUmnfactinriiig pursuits, che prond- 
lion of which is the.cUltf object of the institntlonj and.V^s reeeit- 
td with much applaiKse; As the Society Ibm iiniiiiniotisly re- 
«|iiested a de^py for publicaitiloiiyand the.reqi»it Uaabetn compliiid 
with, It wiUy therefore, shortly speak Its o^wh Mlogiwnnf, and Ve 
f^rbeat further ' comiBeht thereon. Afiber the cbncrtisie» of tMr 
i£ddres8> an Qde was rcM}, oompoaed -for theoccaftioiirattal simg 
by the ch^i^ Iki « very handsome manner. It inay not be improper 
ttyisayf that the perfmrmances ol the singers were highly ^ufy-' 
. log lo aTery nxuaerous aiidienee,.and meriled and received uni- 
▼ersal commendation. 

The premimnji were then annonneed by Elkanah Watson, Esq.* 
and all eyes were fixed with interest on the successful candidates, 
as they rose to r#ielve fheir p'rebiiums: The icffect produced ou 
.this bterestiBg-occasiop, wfiieh was animating afid^ibl^rwe 
think) must carry conviction to the mind of every person presett, 
at leasts of the great utility and hupiortalioe of thfa institution^- 
We hqie it will be cherished juid supported by our fellow* dit!'^ 
..zens. The Reports of the several Camtnitteei of Awards are 
published in the order they were communicated^ 

PRMMIUM8 OJ\r AGRICULTTTRE,, 

Tht Committee afifiointed by the Berkshire Agriculture S^citty' 
to exarhine Crofia a tending in thc^eldafhoving €U tended the dU" 
tie*r4U9igned them^ au^mit thejoilovdng Me/iorty viz. 

That on the seventeenth of July test, they commenceil the c^» 
aminallon of the crops etandmg in the fields of the several appU* . 
cants for preniium3,and proceededas ^asdrcumstances woulti 
then permit ; — Iiiclian corn at that time not having a(r rived to suctb 
a state of maturity as w«>«ld justify a'deci^ion. The tommitteib 
then adj.o«riicd to the SWHh day of September^ at which time tlicjF 
again assumed the dutieisassi^ed them, and having cat'efu|Iy e^ 
tmiihed the <irep» shown them by the several applicants', nave 
]^ore\mto subjoined a list of the sames of persons to whom pror 
miums are awarded^ 

Sflring Wheats largest quantity and best quality^ raised^ oo t . 

an acre of land, John Farnum, Lanesborough, SilvcFiCup^ %f^ 
Indian Com^ do. to Gideon Norton, Lanesborough, Cupt i^ 

JRytf, do. to Asaph Dewey, Lenox, Cup, . Ht 

OatMf do. to Warren .Bfebee, Richmond, Gup, ^ 12 

Barley, do. to Silas Smith, Lanesborough, Cupi V% 

Peaa^ do. to Jonas Ball, Pittsfield, Cupy 18 

i7a;r, do.to Zachariah Pierson,RichmondrCupy ' 18 

Cheea^y best quality, tnade m 1S15, not less Uiao SOOlbs. to 

James Barker, Lanesborough, Cup^ IS 

♦ Late President of the Society. 
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€%f^«f, beit qualltv, made in IB 14, not less than ^OOIbs. to 

• - Bmijaniin C. Perkins, Becked, Silver Spoons, \i 

Mk/Ue Sugar, not i6 lump, best grained and colour, tiot less ^ 

x^^ao lOOIbs., lob Kittr^dge^ Hinsdale, Ctip, M 

Your. Committee. ivould fortber state, that the Pre^dent of the 
Society autJborized them, in cases where, in their 9pij)i9n# it might 
be expedic^iiti' U> fM^ard secondary preipiums, to cpi^ist of a vftlt 
liable boqkf (which ought^ perhaps, to be in the pQ^s^ssioa of ejrt 
er}^ fiom^r) entitled the Farmer^a Aaaiatant^ lately pi^Ushcd IQ 
tlie State of New«»Yorki* ,> 

^eoMfltory f^fcn^tna are awarded to the foUovtng ftera^na, viz* 

Charles Goodrich, jun. of Pittsfield, for the second best acre of 
Wbei^.,. ..^ d . ' : . ..... 

jaqofcs Barker, of L^esborough, for the second best acre of 
liye- ,:•-..•.■•,• 

John Famumt of Lanesborongh, for the second best acre of 
Oats, ., .,.> .... 
.^ j[sa^;,Mamfheater9 of Cheshire, for the second best acre of 

Jwi«y- .■■...]•■ 

^^p^eb llentley, of Pittsfield, for the second best acre of Iim]^ 
Corn. ,, , , 

Thomas B. Strong, of Pittsfield for the second best acre of 
yiax. 

. 'We have also been specially riequired to award the same pre- 
inium t» the^farm^r whose buildings, fences, Arming utensils, and 
pthpi^ q^tfioieiiQea thereunto aj^rtain^g, exhibit^, the: best pf^ 
peai^ncf* . . >. 

Joel BradUji of Laoesboroagh, sboweid us the best regulated 
pkrmj buil^ing^ fcincei^ ^tock and other convenienees considered. 
. Your comi^ittc^ re;questthQ indulgence, of the Society tp som^ 
general as well as particular remarks, whiph, iii our opbion, may 
b^ useful in propiotingthe agricultural interest generally, and in 
Uus section of the country especkily. 

. : We fe^l happy ipL^ymg».tb»t we 'discovered a general spirit 6t 
industry and emulation throughout that section of the county w^ 
visited, and extremely lament that we were so limited in bur 
viewing (pur, there, being no applicatbns for premiums south of 
the town of Lei)p)c^ , ♦ ■ : 

. YpuV copioMt^e believe, that within a short period^ great tm- 
pmy^]mei|ts have been madcr in the general £u» oi the country^ 
and, ip the fcnqes in particular. In many places we jobse^ved post 
sind wall fences lately erected toaconsiderable extent | this modtt 
of fencipg not oiUy adds much to the beauty of our &vms, hot af* 
jfords a greater degree of security to our crops than that of any 
other molde we have s^en adopted ; besides, it is extremely dura- 
ble, a circumstance. Mthich should induce every farnier, who is 
possessed of the materials, to build k i^ii being . ^eil understood 
that our wooden materials for fencing are not onl v scarce^ but ex- 
tremely perishable. ' 

♦ * 

* A valuable Work, by J. Nicholson, Esq. of Herkimer, N. Y. 
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In many placei ve obsenred maple trees recently planted- If 
this practice should become fc^neiral, it Mrpulffnot only add much 
to the beauty of our &rmsy )>i»t will in time greatly ^ncreaae our 
quatithy of fuel, sind succeeding gcneratipna ^may be amply »|ip? 
pljcd with sugar from tbe sap. 

Your oommkiee abo noticed, in many placeS| V^^hole orchard^ 
of apple tteea apparently in a state of decline, where, wepresumey 
the decay is not the effect of sige. The cause of this <|ecline, we 
belie ve> is not perfectly understood. We wolild siigg^est to the 
Society the expediency of offering a preiniuni for Xht best esiay 
on the subject of piomoting the growth of apple trees. 

We also discovered a throwing attention to saving and manti* 
factuiing manure ; a growinj^ attention is also visible to the cre- 
ating of compost manure, which will ultimately become mor^ 
iistfrul ai our farms become more exhausted by continual iise. 
We all know the value of manure ; we also know that little a^r 
tention has been bestowed upon it until within a few years. 

From the creation to the first settlement of our country, vegcr 
tation was left to rot on the surface to fertili^ the earth ; constant 
cropping for a long course of years, with no returns, must ex- 
haust the native soil ; hence the necessity of creating or savfn{^ 
inanure to keep the earth in Heart ; by the use 6i marl or limej 
continued with a rotation of crogs, as practised in old countries, 
or ploughing-in green crops*. To enlarge on each of libese points » 
would swell our report beyond its limits. 

Permit us, however, to recommend particular attention to the 
following subject. Plaster, so much used in the Static of N. Tofkt 
appears, as yet, to be imperfectly undei'stoeid with us-^Lhfne, so 
much used in Pennsylvania^ still lesjs j we should undoubtedly 

!|;ive them both a lair trial, and report experiments to the Society, 
or general information. To multiply,' at convenient seasioDSy 
large quantities of compost manure, is within the reach of every 
firmer ; and we find ourselves richly paid for the labour wie be* 
Mow upon it ^hell Marl is said to be the best of an tnandre ; 
it is said that large bodies of it have lately been discovered in dif- 
jbrent parts of this country ; the present season will prbbabhy af« 
ibrd some experiments of its value. 

Your coinmittee state with much regret, that it is tvell under* 
l^tood that the fund^ of the Society are very inadequate to its sup- 
port ; and after seeing the ^reat advantages resuliiiig to the ag- 
ricultural interest frokn its establishment, we cannot but hopa 
(should the legislature fail to give the aid we may reaminaUy 
expect) that a continuande of anxkual subscriptions will atiU eoa* 
(lie the Society to eidst. * 

All of whica is aubmitted for the consideration of the Society. 

NATHAN WILUS, v 

To TiiOMAS Melvxll, Jun. Esq. 

'^^rmdent ^f the JBtrkthire JgmnUur^l Societtf. .^ 
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AfAmiFACTURES. 
To Thomas Msltill, Jun. Esq, , . ' 

Sir-— We, the lamlersigned, having been Appointed aioinmrt- 
4ce to award PrepiiumB on articles of Domestic Manufacture, 
have Skttended to the duty assigned iis, and be^ leave Aejhre 'are 
'make a efiecial report of our doings^ to premise, that alt the arti- 
cles exhibited on this occasion tra highly honorable to the indus- 
try and ingenuity of all those who have thought proper to exhihit 
them for iMbpection. Indeed, iimong a ^reat varteiy of specimens 
of American manufactures, all ^ieserving great commendation and 
«/^eda/eiicouragement, it is but fair to notice a Hcarth-Rug, which 
justly deserves great applause^ as being one of the best imitations 
pf the most elegai^ foreign articles of that description that the 
committee have ever observed— also, a set of Knives and Forks, 
executed in a style of workmanship which we believe at present 
Unequalled in this country. And we take pleasure in panicular* 
fzing many other specimens of elegance and usefulness, such as 
6tockings, Diapers^ Blankets, Coverlids, and Carpeting- Aild we 
^alsotake pleasure in noticing a very libem! and elegant display oT 
"Needle-Work and Paintings, executed and exhibited by the Lor 
lUes ; these specimens were numerous and of rare taste, But^ ^3 
highly deserving as all these articles are, of honorary rewards and 
premiums, stillj the rules laid down for the direction of the com- 
initteey make it their duty to award the Society's premiums ai 

fti^QWS. . T 

AH which i» respectfully submitted, /\/ 

EBENEZER CErJtEfe, Ci5a/r7Ma> ; 

[.^ Pi(t9field^ Get. ^ \9\&. 

Clothy finest spun and best manufactured, superfine, any col- 
our, 3-4 or 6-4 wide, within the lists, 25 yds, 3-4 wide, or 
15yds.6-4 wide,to DimmisWeller, Piusfield, set Table' 
Spoons, 8SP 

Do. 2d best piece, and coloui^, clo. to Roxanna Clark, Pitts- 
G,eld, Tea Spoons, ' ^ 

Ho. finest spun, and best manufactured piece from common 

- wool, any colour, same dimensions as the foregoing, to 
Abigal Backus, Piltsfield, Tea Spoons, .8 

Do. 2a best, do. any colour, to Elena Hazard,. Pittsfield, Tea 
Spoons, . '• 

Bombazette^ P laid j or any other kind of Wor^te^ Qloth^ \, 
fio^t spun and best mamifiictured from combed wool, 
25 yds. 3-4 wide, to Sally K. Sage, Sandisfield, Tea Spoons, ^ 

#7aitne4* liii^est «)^uh and^ best manufactured froip Merino 
wool, 9-4 i^idef within the lists, 25 yids, long, to Rdichel ^. 
Child*, PittSfield, Cream Pot, - »- • 10 

Bo. do.from commoa wedl^td'Elizabeth StcaM^, PUtsSeld^ ' 
Tea Spoons, t 



Carfieting, best piece, as to cpialitf * and coloor, (all woot) 
1 yard wide, and 35 yards Ipng, to Sophia Browp, Pittsfield, 
Sug;arBowl, , / 15 

Blankets^ best pur and best Imitation, (as to manttiaeture) of 

. the English Rose Blapi&e^s, ^t l^ast .M wt4^>n9 l|e|^^^ to 
Kuchel ChUds/Pittsfield, Sugar Boiwl,.. ..:, , „t H 

Do, best do. 8-4 ,do. to Polly S- Ashley, Pittsfie)d, Tea _ 

H Spoons, , , . L ,'•'-" i. ; . ^ 

Do. bcEit do. g-iwidc, to Elizabeth Steiunst F^ttsfield, Tea > 

,; Spoons, , „ .- c. . .. , l}. • ii. • 

X'^'n, best and finest piece, 7-8 wide, SS yds. long, to Hul- ^ 

dab Browti^ Piltsfield, Set Juble BpoppSj .. ., . 30 

^a ihrte m-tici^sy the ^^anllfac^^rc of wMcJi shall, in the opin- • 
, ion of the Committee of A^vard^^/Hierit .enpovn^eiQf^, 
anid cs|}«cia1]y sue h as mi|!:hl tend ipintn>dilQ9 a ni^ iN^cft 
of maiiufacitiVe, and useful to the comnaupity, a $9t of 
Tea S|>oc^rvg^ each of the value of S*f ; ,. .> 

Pollj Cotic, W. Stockbridj^e, Diaper Table Cloth^ Sjtuoons, 9 

Electa Strongj piusfield, Bi:d Blanket,. . .. ^ . d^,,.. ' A 

Rachel Qlssel, do* Worsted Stpckings, 49* 8 

1*^— Wood worthy for dressing the besti)iece domesUc man* .^, 

ufactured fine cloth, as to color and f^^jsh, Sjilyii^r:Qapf-.u 10 

Hescckiab F Busi worth for dresshi^^d^^^ do. ^o.. Qup, .ji 

Broad Clothj for the best piece super^ne Wue Broad.Cloth, ;^ 
dyed in the wool^ at least 1 $ yds. ipanuf£|Ci;uTed;\,4n.any ^f 
the New-England Scales, to I&aap p)ir>tis {^. COs Sl^^ckj 

bridge, Silver Bowl, . ..i , 90 

J)o. ad h^^i do. to Sally Perkbs, Becket, Cup^ 12 

P0ME9TIC AmmALS. 
BulUj the best between 1 and 4 years old^ to William Brad- 
ley, l^nesborough, Cqp, ip 
Po. ^ best do. to Justus Wheeler, Lanesbprougb, Spoons, . . j 
Oxeny wbr^ing the preee<;ling winter, an4 gatiss fed, four 
years old and upwards, age copsidereds.to, J^eyi Hinsdale, 
of Hinsdale, Spoons, ' H 
bo. 3d best do. to James l^oot^ Spoons, Z 
fVorking Oxen^ do. do« to Charles Budinghamy.Liaiie^bo- 

rough. Cup, , , ,, ..:..,,. l.O 
Do. ^d best do, do. to Asa Pierce, Hinsdale, Spoons, 10 
Pow«, the best Cow for dairy, to Benjamin C* Perkins, Beck- 
et, Cup, ! .. . ., \. - - . r ^ 

po. '2d best do. for do. to J'onatlian A^en, 2d. Pitt^field, : 
" Spoonsi , ....... .\. .,.,.-. , JK 

Threei'YearTOlds^thc two best, to Benjamin Lewis, West- 

Stockbridge^ Cup; ^^ ^^ ,; -:. • 6 

Do. the \\yff ?fl l}eBt,j to !pdWard Bobcrts, JPalton, Spoons^ 6 

Do. the two 2d best, to Edward Kpl^e;*^, .:)) a^tCN^<j^P<H|nt^. 6 
Xearfiri^j ,tlie ]|wo beat^. toJJattaut Webh^, P.UMfi^i €«p* S 



FullMopa^Mermo EwcMf the best 5| to Jonathan AlleD|£M|^ 

_:.,l?ittsfieIdlC^p• ; w^: .. ) ^ : • : •- r . 10 

Do. llxe^^dbQst do. to Thoma« B. Strong, Ktlafield, Sptonsf ^ 6 
JFuU-lflood Merino Muckp. i^ptiHf to JJ^lkaoali^WjaisQA} £«q. 
. PiUftfield, Cap, . , , . :, , .. . . . ; . fO 

Do. 24 best do. ^ Thomas B. Strong, Pittsfield, Spoon*, i 

fulUbfQod Itom^t Buci^ ^and £«^0> Uve, b^i^jt^ Samuel O. - 
/ Coltjl'ittsfipW, Cup, , : , . ...^. '10 

<S«rsii4r, the beat p^ri ma)e and feoialf i to GanUwr Sloani . 
.^ tj^tufieW, pup,^, ; - ' , < .. ) I 1 : . . .:. 10 
Cattlcf best stogk, not less than 20 head, owned by the cad^ j 
didateisixmontbaprQaKliiig tber29th Septembers jl 81 5» to - 
|a»aj^^SaQk«ft,P|U^fcfi^^Ci|p, . . 10 

* A word |« th0 Breweri. a,nd to the PuhUc , The Bowel complaints, so rife 
at preseat, are att;>lbutedbv many of the most eminent members of the 1^- 
dieal I^6l^)r m this kiiigaom, to ! the use of that ddete^ious drug called 
•^pH^sia, as a stibstitutft tor hops in beer. There can be lio good reasoh 
p^ mt abo?^ petotcioos drag should net betotslljbsniiAiedfrbtn otir BreW«\ 
iii^s. 1^ ouglfi ifi beconie the esre of t|i0 ad^btrslion, as w^ as oiT 

fhe t'srlijunent, which has, with a just reigardtoour aattonal intertstSyCSeb- 
tbd severe per^ties i^inst the use of quassia, and. s^iidnr other articles 
'i^^l much os6d' lit de&tnce of the la\^s. Ai to all exported Beers, it is nd^ 
tonously kaowii that hops are the only certain preventative against ^ehr 
inrnbigsoiir in warm weather. Let us nd longer h^isr the infamous tale 
^Mjb quassia is only used in Beers designed for ei^rtation, then, unless we 
fare, willing to poison «(ar ^mga eustsflieas,, fbrfcit cKif chsfseter for honor 
imd honesty, roh the revenue, ithd lose an important branch of trade. WiU 
the p^p]^ Of this country believe that those who would be the means of 
thisy would not make some traffic with conscience and theiroaths, in supplying 
.thehr British customers ? Depend upon it they would, they do : and that it 
i^ the duty alike of the proper officers, and of every honest man, to expose 
and puts stop to this abominable fraud. The man who would ii^ure thus 
a foe, by defrauding him, would not stop to do the same to a friend-— and, 
{bank God, th^y hav^ no longer even the plea that lias been Urged : our fo- 
l«ign customers have become our friends, by treaties of peace and amity. 
Vtt us suppose, for once, tliat these and similar observations cross the At- 
lantie, snd excite, tbrou^^ the medium of their numerous Gazettes, the tuf^ 
lice of our American Customers^-^ould they still buy your Beers as usual ^ 
j^jkd, what would tb^ think of your honesty ? The Americans are sufficient- 
ly disposed^ ah^ead^; to reject our manufactures^ by substituting their oWb. 
yorimthe exsmple of the present year aiford ground for contradiction to 
tbis opinion. It was not that the people were so greedy for British manu- 
factures, that has. made that country so gpod a maricet of late \ but that 
the merchants and traders <^viittlibgainiloftriid<^ sad the advantageii f hey 
kave ^btunef by. l^iffth of credos. A year or two a^cne will explain this 
fttlly^-not,* however, in oonsequer^ of any thiag we may say, but by sad 
^^ipc^nce. MkrkftoWdl.' JBrif.^wrmd. 

rtj. ^ •■ . ' . - ■ •■ • '^^^ ■ 1-'- .'»*••• 

* Beer sgain. Severaji barrels of Porter, supposed !to contain a p<»«Kious 
mixture, int^dedaaa substitute for hqns^anqre spmjs days fifice /leicfd ^ 

'th^Bbfrt>u|iti; Arid l&e^ Sre^iyiwidepkiisited In t^ fix^ise Office, for the pur- 
pose of bemg fully fipdfoirl^ ansl^afd.', JUmien ff^tctk 



#t4 Jk^mmkHh ^ 

^ The substance of the fdllowin^ Letter was uadoulttedff intend* 
ed f«r oufHea^leps— bet'for vubjoinhYg the* nanie of our <listiii« 
'fished Friend and Correspondent, we hfive to 'solicit his indtil- 
<^iice. Knowing well, as we do, to appreciate the talents aiid «c- 
t^uir^ments of Professor WalhM^e, we j^reet his appearance in onr 
•pages with the highest satisfaction. . And we know, too, thatthp 
%stimatiofr'ki which he i« held by the learned jin Europe, must as- 
sure to ^liin a' vakiabte cortespondencer, and t ])fro^(^ cottinattnl^ 
'^tlon of whatever is most rare and interestitig in'the constant ^i$- 
ttosures of %lie schools of adence end the liberal arts, in the Old 
World. From such sources; wd' are anxious to draf^ ^en fq^jr 
our Readers. • ' 

But why fnwst we apologise for using the N^me of this Com 
Itspondent, bdt because feshion has prescribed the fbnn of »Kmy- 
mcus publication ? If feshion ba»<k>ne this, it is because that al- 
most all we publish iji tbi^ country, is the product of patty or po^ 
litidal controversy j--of mmch, and indeed the niost of tvhichi tttjs 
writers woulcji be ashamed^ if accompanied with their real fmmes. 
Let party, then, enjoy i^s sports in its own waf^ and by oKly pfant* 
ing daggers from unseen hnsnds, cbertsh the assassin-polier whieh 
it seems to delight in ;-rbut let science, let knowl^ge, which are 
of fto party, avoid ibis fashion, and furnish a better example, V^c 
publish too much under thii^ gu)se> in this country, but whether 
too little witliout it, is mo^ th^Q we can determine. And we ui^ 
vite as many of our Correspondents as can reconcile the practice 
with their ideas of prudence, to authorize the use of ^eir tiitnes^ 
or at least the initial letters^ a growing pracdce^ entitled to conit 
inendafioh.^ * '\ jtpitOK. . 

Gcorgetow7i College^ D. Q, ^'ov. 7 thy 18 IS, 
fritnd Sfiaffori^ 

Dr. Gibers of Bremen, the famous di^cpyerer of th^pla? 
jiets Pallas and Vesta^ has had the ppliteness lately to furpi^h us5 
wjtb tbc Elements of a late Comet dii^:oyer.ed by bim op (be 6tk 
March, 13 U* The Elements have been caiculated by two enu* 
neitt Astronomers, respectively, the one a }VIr. KichQlas at Patis^ 
the other a Mr. Bessel at Seeberg^ Thci^' calculations have beea 
founded on Dr. Olbers* observations, j herpyith send yo\| an ex- 
tract of the Doctors' own account with the result of the calpula* 
tions, thinking you might wish to ponimMnipate them to the pub^ 
)ic through tlie medium of your useful Magajsine. 

<« Pauca jam de tkovisshnis in C(b1o Sidereo pheenomhils i98er^ 
liceat. Die 6to MartS^ htjjiis ahtii parvus' comctaseniihi,cfleP'"' 
\m\>o noctuh)0 peVlustFaril^ ^biulit ; qui apcto sensihi lam^i,^' 
lamen uiK^uam nisi armati$ ocoljs conspVcuusfl^ei^uiDy pe 
Camelopardi, et caput JLyncis permigravit, deinde rursus decree- 
c»ne^eurs«m perUrsam M^jiyre^n^t Canes Vi^ticai^ defleidl; 
et ^uett tmitna vice, deWcm i^idde, obstorutrflt'tLUit^ <xoirah| 

**1fe6Pif^Si^ntqftheCoUege,Ile^nr(*ft**n^^^ *' 'V^ 



tern ctm ttelHti cgiiia Berei^ioet, die 13 1«I8 «b9et?ti4 Tone 
wim itfr» vsletadiiiia causa ad ipsumibntan aquarum mcdkata-r 
rt^ FfrmoBtcDMiun siiscipiendom ulterius cometam proae^idf 
pmhibuit. Quod hone cometam prorsns inftigttem ct maxime 
jmemorabilem reddit, est ejus orbha; ellipsis scilicet, a parabola 
iiu4tum discrepaBs, vanaet krita ematomma tentaimiiati^bserYa- 
iiomea cQoiet^ cum orbita pai?abolica concUiandi t niox.ad ellipf 
ain coofugere oportuit, et non sbe admiaAtone nulto miimraa 
excentrioiutein ^ brevlorem axki majoiem, quam vylgo cometis 
coDvewrc aoleBt, buk compc^tere didiciiMs. Noaduni ptorsus ab-* 
soMiti sunt onniea calculi t sed jam^uto predicare possumu^ ; tem- 
pos periodicoit^ hums coraeta? a TZ annis non muhum aberrato- 
rum esse^et ut nieliorl adhuc jure, quam Celebris ille cotneta Hal- 
leiii cometaruoi quasi.merctirioa dici possk* £n. eieioenta orbi- 
ts^MiiMscomeiae, a daussimo Bessel observatorii Regioroontaoi 
diredoBa^etclar. Nicolaii in Specula (obaerY^tory) Scebet^ensl 
assistantismonere fqngenle, ex (neispotissimum observfitionabos 
calculata^ 

BBSSBI*. NIOOLAS* . 

Tcnnms Berihelii, 1815, April 26.01057 8eebe]ig>-April a&OSSST Psrii. 

Blofigatioa. «S''27'3e''4 r • - -83*^28^52'/^ 

Inclinstio Orbitae - - - - 44 29 9 *1 - - « 44 29 46i> 
Longltuto Periha. ... 149 2 24 .8 - - - 149 3 25 ^ .. 
t^.dist.Penhel. .... 0.0837829 - - - , 0.0837490 
Bemmxis tnajor - - - , - 174675 17.39704 

*^*^^^^'^''} - 09305893 .... 0.93029^ ' 
T«iBp«s PeiMlicum - . • *. 73XX)39, AniLJuL r . 734164 Ana.^ 

Motus dM^ectus, 
Veterius adhuc hxc elementa per ultimas observatione^ corQt 
genda esse, jam monui : mutationes item non nisi leviores orbi* 
taro» iterabo calculo correctam snbituram esse, concensus obser*? 
vationum cum traditis dementis docet, a quibua rarissime ul^ 
50^' aberrant." 

This Comet, as the celebtated Doctor observes, being the mer- 
cury of Comets, from the shortness of its periodic revoludof^, be* 
comes the niore interesting ; and still more so as its elements ^^-e 
determined by men of such known ability, and furnished with meaYia 
so adequate to this task. . . 

I remain, with sentiments of esteem, yours sincerelyj 

J. WALLACE* 

qEX^si^Tiiur* 
. ^.VieBU^ BOW add one i^ioreto the Ute disoove^ea in Astronomy. Oa 
tliA 6th of March last, while examining the Heavens, I diseovored a small 
CtoiT. It was scarcely visible to the naked eve. Its course was through 
l^ersleaiB, the feci of Camelopardus, and the heaa of ^eLyrix ;— and, witli de- 
exeating Bght, it bent its way through Ursa Major, aiid Canes Venaticas. 
na last tktoe I obsSTfed it was July 13 s^it was then very obscure, and al- 
IBOalinmiUasiBOBgtha stars of OoiB«Beremees. A joumeyformyhe^d^ 
ta^ia waters of Pyrmwt, pwvented my observing the Comet any longer^ 
VV^UEtTcadeia this Comet very remarkable, is its Oifbit,^ which is an ^ip^ 
fia^^aiffQBf aottcb froai a parabola. V«in wefre all atteili^ts to MCt»)cue 



'i$6 Sfeam Waffgon^^Sofemn Review off he Custom of War. 

"Qieobsemtfons of thU Coniet» wRfi a pafabblle Orbit. I was tA^i^ <• 
|wv« McouiiB My tit^ftjcl U pB iS ' a nd found, not without much surptise^ its eo- 



safely i~ ^ , , . . - 

fh)fn 73 years }— and that It can more justly than' the Coiiiet of the cet^- 
lirated Halley, be caHed the Mertury of Comets, if he following are the 
Elements of this Ckimet* otlouUt^ from my ob6eivatlon8,4>y Mr. Bessel of 
i§(sd>ecs» fu«d Mjt. Kidioks of Piris. 

.li,^!...'- .. /.'.'. Mr. BtssEi. Mr. Nieooi^AS. • 

Time of it8'Perih«lkm» 1815, April 3^01057 Seebergrw-^Apnld&OSasr Pari» 

JiWa^ionoffl. 83°27;36",^. -..- - - 83^20' 5?^'^., 

IncTmaUon of its Orbit, - - r 44 2D 8 .1 - • - - 44 29 46 .0 
>onginuleofi*erihelion, -' - 149 2 24 .3 - - - 149 3 25 .3 
Lo^thm distance of Perihclioii, 0.0837829 - - - - 0.0837490 

Greater 3ettiUxl8, 17.4675- - . - - - 17.39704 

SSoteiitricity,<9emi«ftXifr»l) '*> a9S05893 - - . • 093(^9845 
|^erio4^^e» - . . u . 73.0039 Julian Yettr. - 73.564 JttLY. 
Motion direct 
T*hese Elements are to be corrected by the later observations. Tbeagpree- 
fnent of observations witli the above elements, from which they seldom dif* 
fer more ^naii 30^, prove that its Orbit will underj^ but small changes. 



TOE TBS AMEHICAV TtkQkZlSTL ' * ' ■ 

tlie following^ article, copied from B^'s Quarterly Volumife of Ifews^ 
ILondon] of March 1, 1802, is worth preserving^. 

In ad4ition to'the.in%ny attempts that have been made to construct cu> 
nages to run without horses, a method has lately been tried at.Q(&9kbro9e» 
in tke Coutiiy Of Gomwall, ^that seems tb promise success. , A.car]cia^.]^as 
been cQosmicted, containinf^ a small steam-engine^ the force of wbich wi^ 
ihuftd siiiScient on trials to nnpell the carriage, containing several persons, 
amoi|ntii\|; at le^t Xs> ^ ton and a half weight, against a hiil of coivsideratilB 
'^teeonesSy at the rate of 4 miles an hour. Upon a level ros^d, it ran At tho 
Titeof 8 or $ miles an hour. We hAve ootr infbhnatioh from an iritelligeivt 
find. respectable m4n, who was' in the carrbge at the time ; and who enter* 
lakift a stiong persuasion of the success of the project, fhe projectors ar6 
iK>w in London, soliciting a patent to secure t]ie property, ^alfnouth PtuikeL 

pM SWbim Hevietf of the Custom of War ; thraing thai fVhr i» the effect of 
popular tiefunott, and projwting- a remeehf. 

I ^ **As|ortot»iuccess,t|sietlf obtained, u.mompM&tabtethimtlM'danfe 
Mu;fat to esteem thoie who do wtiat is tlgreeable to tempexaiice'and utudenoe, no lest glonsju 
flMnt|wtewlMliav«BSiiiedgi«at reputation by their aetio^ In wai; Vit^j^iaru 

(Oontinued fix)m page 157-) ' ' - : n 4 

SSCTIOS^ III. 

*' Sliaf I the ntford devour forever?** 

In favor of war se\«ral pleas will probably be made. 

VjtaI^ Siime v^lW plead tb^Lt the Tsmtiiltes were permitted and emt'Ubm- 
Riund^d to make WILT on the ijilubii^iu of Canaan* To this itmay.be ail- 
^vjiir^fip vhut the gii'f^r and arbitir oflif^ Uad> right, i£he pleasec^ to inalife 
ilSt' of i!i«^siit;igc customs of tlic a^c, fui punishing, guihy nations. • Jf n^ 
j^^^iinienl of tlie present day should ix{:/eive a.conimission to iaiikewxry«*si 
%he jlsi^aii^'s did, let iJi& aidi^r be: obeyed- '^ :QMt-ttlitilib83t.haire^8iui^4iiGDriie 
ll^i^iiion, )<;lii nut Ik^ ittingii\ed that tliey can iiniuconlly^iaake wbkthn'^^ion 

%s a r^riber f^^wcr to tUts pka^ ^c li.^ye to obmvn'jElai fiod'hns'gltcn 
£h<xur&^t^t:^t^ Ui^t^niJcr th^ veigr),of tjie Me^si»ln.^Gnr^shlUll»sM^ 
tinK^ itf piiSff^ ^^.th&t n&tiaii shlUlaoft Iiitl>pj(/twj9ilira^lfltaia|jfln9ltafit(pw 
&1ul11 tficv learn war any more.*' MicllIij iv. 3. If tlijs prediction shall ever 



Solemn Reviep of (he Custom of War. ^^T 

.|^ fulfilTed, th£ present d^usion in favo^ of war muat b$ A<^nc avray. \l^\f 
llien are vvie to ^Ttpect the way will be prepared for Uw; accotiiplirjhmeiit <if 
tlbe prediction .' Prbt)a\)ly thiij la not to be done by mii'nmiioua ag:cTic^¥j bqt 
by Iha bles^in^ pf God on tlic: benevolent 0^rtior>« of iiidividtmh tg npc^ 
the ejts of tUeli" fellow mortuls, in rtspcct to thee^ iU ^nd delusion* of w^ij . 
and Uit; bless uTg-s of peace. Those who iibaU Ij« tUe InstruiriGnts of prod^ , 
c^n^ so impart^iat a ehange iuth^ views of men^ will ]>e in ^j] ci^iinLntJ^eni^ 
•* peace-m Elite I'Sj*' and wul be entitkd tp tJie ;ippell(iLli9n and prjvilegfoa of 
** tne spns of pod." How nmch more jfioxiouii the achkniinifnt, tf* cgnqLier 
tlief>reju<iice8'and delusions of men on t\i\a subject b)' k.in^'ics^ and rca^ot^ 
t^aato C9iiquer the world hj the edge of the sword ! 

A second plea in £ivor ot tlif^ custom of w^ may be ibi» — that w.^ is 
W advantage to a hsdion^ as ii ii-^ually tnke^ QfFrriSLny vicious and ckmj^rog^ 
charac^rs. But does not wm* make two iruch cbaj^^tcrs for cvciy one i,t 
removes ? Is it no t^ in fact the greatest sdiool of depravity, suid tticj^at- 
cst source of mischievous and djmgerous characters tliat ever eicititefl amun^ 
men i • JDoes not a state of war iowef down tbe standard ol' morality 'v\ a 
^tion^.so that avast portion of common vice is sciurcely observed a^i evil f 
tet any one who was old enough to observe t be state of morals prior to oiu- 
reYOlu£k>n| ask himself, wlut was the effect of tb^t war on the mor^l^ of 
%)il^-En|fIfjd' ?,.,., . * w 

BesideS| is it not awful to thinly of sending: vlcloxvs men beyond the means 
of K|br;ipationj ^d t^e hope of repentance ! When they iivesent into the 
su-iny/ what .is tl^Js Iwii con8ig:ning them to a stale \^hepe tbt'y will rapidly fdl 
up the measure of their ini^itv, and become '^ fitted to destrnction 1^* 
,^^ Ijhirdly, It will be plftaded that no substitute far war tEin be devbcd, which 
Witt insure "to a nation a redress of wron^^ In reply we may aafc. Is it ^rmir 
BKm fc^ f nation to obtain a rtdareM or wrong--^ by war ? As to reifressy dqr 
B9t the wars of 'nations resemble boxing at a tavern, when both ibe comb%- 
tant9 receive atetrible b.ri^ising;^ then drink a mu^ at flip togotbcr afid mak^ 
peace; each, however^, bearing for a. long time ibc marks ofhU folly and 
inadness ? A redress of wronga ty war is sa micomraoi:j r that unless :peTen^ 
is redreiss, and multiplied iniuries satisfaction, we should ^iupijose thsit non^ 
l>ut n^men would run the hazard. 

' ftut if the eyes of the people could be opened in regard to the evils -an^ ^ 
c^lusions of War> would it not be easy to form a confederacy of nations, ana- 
organize a high court of equity, to deoide national controversies? Why 
might not such a court be Qomposed of some of the most eminent charac- 
ters from each nation v and a compliance with 'the decision of the oourt he- 
made a point of national honour to prevent the effusion of blood, and to pre-- 
serve the blessings of peace ? Can amy considerate person sar^ that the pro- 
bAbility of obtaining rig^t. in such a court, would bd legs than oy an appeal to' 
arms f When an individual appeals- to a court of Justice, for tko redress of 
wrongs, it is not always the case that be obtains liis right. StiU such an^. 
peal is more honourable, more safe and more certain, as well as more benev- 
olent, than for the individual to attempt to obtain a redress byliis pistol or 
kis sword. And are ngt the reasons for avoiding an appeal to me sword, for 
■llie redress of wrongs, always '^eat in proportloii to the calamities which such- 
Sin appeal must naturally involve ? if this be a fact, tlien there is iiifinitely 
greater reason, why two nations should avoid an ^peal to a^ms, than usualf 
^ exists against a bloody combat between two contending individuals. 

In the fourth plaee It may be urged, that'a spirit ot forWarance on the 
part of a national government^ would operate as^ (^a invitation to rcpeatedv 
insiilt and aggression. 

3ut is this plea founded oh facts and experidac^ ? Poes it accord "W^ith what 
Js "well known of human nature ? Who are the persons in society that most 
frequently receive insult and abuse 7 Are they the meek^ the benevolent and 
iTie forbearing ? 1)0 these more commonly have reason ,to compl^n^ thaii 
persons of:quick resentment, who are ready to fight ori the least provocation .' 

There are two sects of professed Christians in this country^ which, as sects. 



I 



wrt peculiar in thdi* ii)iini(mt respeettng^ ^ lawfulaesa of w«r, a^ t^ ri^fit 
tfrrepcUingr injury by violence. Thete are the ilualsers and the SttulLers. 
*rhey are remarkibly pacific. Now we ask, does it appear from ei^>erienee 
that their forbearing aputt, br^iga on them ^ greater portion of injuiy and 
iiMalt than what is e^^ricnced fay peotHeof other sects? Is not the.Kverse 
*o( this true in hct } There may, incteed* be some itiatan^ea of such givss 
deprarity, as & person^s taking advantage of their paeiic eharacter^ to db 
them injury, with the hope of hnpunity. But in g^ieral it is bdk\'ec^ thw 
imcific principles and spirit, command the esteem ereu of ^ viciousy ah& 
operate as a «hiekl frosi insult and abuse. 

The question wti^y he brought home to every society. How id<b>iii do 
t^ildren of a mild, rorbearing -temper ext>erience hisuH or itijury coropar td 
¥rith the waspish, who will sting if touched ? The same inquiry may be 
«iade in r^ect to periona of these opposite desermtions of ^rery 9!^^ and 
in every situation of life ; and 'tint lesult wSi be itkirixtkAt to iit^ pobtt in 
question; 

Shbuld any deny tiie applics^itity of these examples to national mlers,^we 
hftve the pleasure of bekig able to produce one example, which is uncbnkdily 
i4>pKcabIei 

When ■'WiHiam Penn took the government of Penn^lvania,1ie diatkictly 
avowed to the iridians his ^bearing and pacific principles, ai^ bis benevo- 
lent wishes iot uninterrupted peace with them. Onth^ principles the gov- 
ernment was administered^ while it remained in the haiKU of the Qna]^«. 
What then was the efiect ? Did this pacific character in gotermnent ^invite 
ii|;gres9ion and insult f Let the answer be gtVen in tiie hngoage of the U- 
irthurgh Heview of the life of William Penn. Speakii^ of the trea^ made 
hy F^n with the Indians, the Reviewer says j*- 

f ** Such indeed was the spirit in idiieh the nego^tion Wacentered in^, 
-and the corresponding settkment conducted^ that Ibr tllb spaceof mme thati 
. "^evrnty jfrort^-and so long indeed as the Qinkers retained the chief -power 
In the government, the peace and amity which ha4 been thus Solemnly 
ptomised and concluded; never was violated ; and a large though solitary 
example afibrded, of the ^cility wkh which they, who are really sincere aad 
friendly in their views may live in harmony wi^ those who are supfioaed to 
be pecnlial'ly fieree and fkithless." 

Shall then this « solitary" but successful ** ^XampV never be imitated f 
« Shan the sword devour forever ?** 

(To be continued.) 

Jtotirjpal '9/ a Captivity and short abode in Braxil 
(Contiiiued from page 162.) 

^fwgwt i%,-^Tht commandant sbnt to request me to visit a sick man in 
the village below the town. I went, accompanied by a soldier ; and the pa- 
tient pismd to be Sr. Rodriguez de Panta, of whom 1 had some knowledge. 
He was yesterday seized with an apoplectic fit, and I found him now veiy 
ill; in short, his end: seemed nearly approaching. On tlie top part of the 
bedslead were placed several small images, a leg and ^oot, a small avotd» 
with others rehcs, and a twisted Wooden wreath was suspended oonatantly 
over himj the whole forming a most curious mixture of sickness, stupidity^ 
and superstition. The chamber was immensely hot and close ; and I was 
happy to get away. 

Jtugutt 14.-^Bodriguez died before midnight \ and the bdiis this day have 
kept a constant noise, preparing for his interment. About eight it took 
place. The banner of the church, surmounted with a large silver cross^ 
went fint, foHowcd by smaller ailver crosses, and the principal inhabitants 
of the town (ubout a hundred and fift)), each carrying a wax light, wltla 
three priests, church choristers, music, otc. The body lay open in the coffin^ 
with the face exposed; and dressed in the grey habit of a Franciscan, witla 
his cord, &c. At intervals the procession stopped, and mementoes ti^tK 
full chorus were sung* 



' yuittQ MrazU. ^^ 

' :? Itke ittllnei» of tlie4igbt) the tokran dlrgfe; ttMfaiff 6n t^ ctar, wnd 
jttponAili^ flpom.tb^vale wlA bMi^in^ hill of St. TiWcis, made the stene 
fttrtkiWly ititereiting: ^' - 

.^iMftftf IS^-^-Sollcited peitnitskm to t»ke the air with mf cofApanion. 
dU ftiirm the ^fttmocm^ ihe Ibi^tHst csone to teeoiApanf us, as a guard. 
■Wetocdc S'^ivvdk to the swtet ttSkTr, onee of the Franeiscfms ; which from 
^vtery point of view it e)e|;iuitly 4ellghtltil, Retuniinr hr the sea oUflT, we 
Mttfled th&towiiy>and i;Koa«cd ta the'mil ^ich dt»c^^ t& the interior Ul- 
lage; where we sat admiritig the alMioit imhoufMled aoertery of the <di8t3nt 
«otmtry arodndy and the vide hek>w. The departhtgafiui's M^ were refiec- 
tedloii thewindUngHoftbeThrer; which was stroogty eontrafted with the 
idark in|)etietrafale woods threugh which it roHed itseburte, loshig itself in 
fthew«at) \. - • 

. IMi.-A^hn* oeiilhielrlMrf« heeit ■ometimes soldieiv, and sometimes hi- 
ItalUtantay both wgohttfyltelie^ned^ This dvf we had for guard an ancient of 
full ninety years^ but whose fkculties were the most vigorous and lively of 
at^^old nm^ I evtr saWy his eyes retained all their fire, his step was toier* 
<dbly iftrong^ and hi» |Wlse foH and f«^lar (which is not always found erven 
in the youth of this relaxing clime !) He was cheerful, and ehat^d wi<ii me, 
^fKugh- fbrbi4; vefieatiitg many anecdotes of the town and settlement ki his 
younger days ; and, like most <Ad people, crying, how much superior they 
fWere to the presents tho<igh| ir justlee to the old man, I must delare his 
^vemark is not tietftmnded respecting Pofto Seguro, there being evident tnarks 
of neglect and 4teay* , . 

: ITui.^falbrmadtion came from Pnm^fiies^ of the Indians having yesterday 
*^becn in the skirts of the woods near the tillage, and shot two Mulsfttoes t 
one, with an arrow^ in the thigh ; and another in the breast, who Jell^ stfid 
.was Instamly massacxed* His eotnpanioii was wounded in the arm aiul back, 
imt escaped r-thoitgh H was fbi« the moment only, as he died the same day. 
-XoaiBosketSy.^th powder and bal), were directly sent, fbr the inhahitanta 
^ defend themselves. 

.*> The bows of these ladt^i are similar to the English long bowr about 
«K ftct sixiacfaesin lengthy strong made, of a ponderous wood, but par- 
ctiooiasiyelastic,^ and strung with the dried sinew of an animal, or scnxie- 
times a prepared cotton curd. Their arrows are •three and four feet In 
* Imgth, well ieathere<^ and eonsktof one pieoe of ligfht wood : the points 
of the larger sort are simply the arrow tapered, and afterwaids^ notched for 
about eight inches, to prevent its easy extraction ; the shorter have a broad 
scoop head, about four inches long, uid one broad in the centre .part of it, 
tapering each way to its point, ax^ where it joins the staibs t^s head i» 
concaved to a snarp edge, and is a fatal weapon. They harden both heads in 
the fire ; and though the wh<^ arnyw feels very Hght, and appears insuffi- 
cieat to pierce at any distaiMieyyet it kiUs at ncaHy asgceat aoistancefaBaii 
lUuopean musket. V 

August 18 to 24.— The commission, at seizure of the brig, were aeecm' 
panied by a g^uurd of about twenty soldiers ; probabfy conceiving it a dan- 
gerous business, although our only arms were two rusty muskets. These 
soldiers have since been employed in guarding the pvisou ; which has filkil 
so rapidly, that a reinforcement was ordered, together w>th dried beef, and 
other provisions, the suddeii influx of such a number of people having 
caosea a temporary famine in the town. 

On the ^Othj a vessel arrived with forty soldiers* and supplies; and the 
second day af\er, the whole military marched to mass, preceded by a drum. 
Men, women, and children, flocked fi*om all quarters, aa these passed. Not 
even the finest procession could have attracted a greater number than tliis 
turrcityi such a sight never being remembered in Porto Seguro by the 
oldest inhabitant 

The commandant having violently sprained his thi^ on horseback, sent 
fx me; and I took the opportunity, wiuie out, of endeavouring to convey a 
letter (which I found means to write) to my friends in Britain; but I am 
very douhtfid of i^ ever arriving in safety. 



940 Clandine. 4 9vfh9 Tate. 

2Sth.'^TliC igTwrarwie and nifleness of the inhabiUisU arc amazing'- 
^tl\Q C4j.pt, tin, Morj who has superior faparLments in the prliiiQn, takes the 
llbtny of PUVMiiiig into mirit^ without excuse ; not corxsltJering tlie iitliatiM 
of my cojnpaiHOTi atid mysell^ confined to a amall room, and who do not at 
uiUiours ch\i*e sucli visitors. The judge ordinuty, or magiBtmite of tbt 
yxwiif diiily via Its the prisojj, aiul tisea the same frectUmi : this morning he 
presented U3 with a bcisket <^f egg.^, be^cd a silk liandkerchicf in returni 
cjvtt ^^Uilatudking'on tlie subject^ n?aclietl ^^ cbthes brush from the wai^ 
fixnl, ^fins cer^jionit', brftskcd his ha.t In our faces. 

The very dresa of tJie men (particularly in the inoruinif ) is shocking to a 
berson oTlhe Ciomrooncat delicacy* They promenade the prison in * thio 
fair of calico drawers* that scarce ri^ach the kn^f , with the afeirt kiOK over 
them, and no slockinjrs ^v hiit j if cool or rainy wentlier, Ihcy sometiimeshnvfi 
^the addition cf a cjoat or betl-go\7n loo^y wrapt pouud them. In short, 
maii^re every e^ertj<>n of piuiencej our situation in miscrftble ; and mo^ 
^iadly iiViall t hnii the happy driy of our ;irriviil in a land of deceneyn 

^ujuti 25 tr> 29.^Tl}e miniiitcr Claudijo arrived ivith sis prisoners from 
CarcvelLos, the chieHnfudjitants ; consisting^ nf ike judg^e ordinary trqaaur* 
er, and members of senate ; driigged fi*om their homeji for disoteylng th« 
military orders of ii li^uteji:int, tient, hy the gov^iwr of Bahia, for the bet- 
ter re^fulalinf the export of farinha- 

Au^iut SOlh^— I'iie Cai-evellos gentlemen have so genera! an acquaintance,' 
that their extci\sive room (the largt;st in the prison) is crowded U\e whole 
day, and sometimes nearly all niglit. The only t:ible 13 eternally surrounded 
with cai'd parties ; anotliEr ^01 jp conversing of disiputing'; isome eatingf on a 
chest, and tlieii' slaves huddled in a corner. Ail tliis creates suc^i a miaenb' 
blq confusion, and pei-pctual hiAZ^Ang, that it ^ives us n constant head-ach& 
Xlie life of these men is a specimen of the coast in gtnerah In their eatings 
»hstinent to extreme: yet not actualctl thereto by appetite or temperance, 
but sheer avarice* Here ihey e^t scarcely any i-egpdar meals, but acTer&l^ 
help themselves aa Iheir stomach or caprice dictates ^ the food being" chlefij* 
Jltrinha \ a Mttle aoup,or fish liquor, to moisten it f with a morsel of meat, or 
sa.lt or fresh fish, v»'hen to be procured cheap. In their sleepinj^^ the/ <ibr 
jjervc tlie same irregularity 1 some of thembeingf on their truckie bedateads 
^d niiits the vi-hulQ day j ;vhile others :irc tip all night at their only employ -^ 
luent, cai'd^. (To be continued.) 

■; ■; .,,/'''.•'. ; "CL^UMNBS.; . . -. • 

'^'•l Stria Tofe* FrmA the French of M, X>e Flaiian, 

(Oontinued from page 200.) • . 

'^Abcmtthftt time AtMmgen began to tint our Olaciers. A young SngUniv* 
man of the name pf Belton, the son of » rich merchant of Loudon, in paas- 
4n^ U^hMi.^ Geneva to go to Italy, had the curiosity to make the tour of Ch»? 
moiiny . He stopped aft Madame de Ck>utei*an's,* and the next day^at 4 o'cHocIt 
in the mornings he ascended Montahverd to see the frozen sea, conducted hf 
«ny brother Michael, who is now deacon of the guides. He returned .about 
-eleven and rested hima^f as we do by the side of this fountain, when Clau- 
dine, who tended- her sheep Just by, seeing him very much heated* cavKve to 
offer the firuit and milk she had for her dinner* The Englishman thanked her, 
looked at her very att^tivelyy and offered her five or six guineas, which CSUh- 
4kne refused $ but poor Claudine did not refuse to take Mr. Belton to see her 
flock, which she had leift among these lofty trees. He desired the guide to 
«rait for him^ and departed with Claudine. He was absent for two long bourt'. 
As to the sequel of their eonversation, I cannot indeed repeat it to you» as 
nobody heard it. It is sufficient to know that Mr. Belton jBCt out the aamie 
•^enmg, and tliai Claudine, on her return home to her father, appeared pen- 
•ive and melancholy, and had on her finger a beautiful emeral4 Whicj^ the 

* The well-known name of the mistress of the most ancient Inn at Chamoiif^o 
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^t^^jyhman 9uid g^ven^her. Her stater aafked ber ^ere !^ ^t tliat HBg* : 
Claudine answered that she bad found it. Simop^ wit^ a discotitented »&t| 
took theVing and carried it to Madame de Couteran, ill order to discover 
the person who had lost it. I^o traveller eVer claimed it Mr. Belton wai 
slfeady far offj and Claudine, to tHiom th^ emerald was returned, became 
every day more melancholy. 

" Pifte or six mdnths thus passed away. Clau^inei wfco cfvety evening re^ 
turned with reddened eyes^ at length resolved to confide in her sister Wanett^l 
6he confessed that the day she met Mr. Belton on Monta^verd, Mr. Belton 
toA told her that lie was in love with hei-— that he meant to settle m 
phamouny, never more to leave it, and marry her. ** I bdieved it,* 
^ded ClaUdine, -''for he swore it to me moee thi^n an 1i<mdred timcft 

ge said, tliat business obliged him to return to Geneva; bat tinitin « 
irtnigbt lie would again be here; thatJiewouldbuy a house, and that ojy 
Inarri^ should take ^ace immediately. He sat down beside me. embracej 
tne, called me his wife, and gave me this beautiful rinjg;' as ^ t^en t)f our 
marriage. I dare not teH you any more, mf sjster, but! have many fears ^ 
t am very iH ; \ weep aU day ; in vain do I fix my eyes on the road to Geneva^ 
There i? ha appearance of Mr. Belton. !" 

** Nanette, w^o was just married, pressed p^ Claudii>e with <jue8tior»«. 
At length, after many tears, she learned that the fin^lishman had basely be- 
trayed this simple ajid unhappy girl, and that Claudine was with clfild. 

"What was to be done? How was it possible to annoui^ce this mtsfprtune 
to the terrible M. Simon ? To conceal it from him Was impossible. The gtx^ 
"if a^tte 4id ilol augment the despair of her sister by useless reproaches ; 'sh6 
'ev^n endeavoured to Console her, by expressing hopes of aparaon yrhich shei 
kne^ wotild not be obtained. After long consideration Nanette, witli her con,*- 
jfent, vcf^i to find our pood curate, and confided in him tjie whole secret— 
qeggted.oi'him to mention it to her fiitjier— to endeavour to appease his wrj^^ 
wad t^y to savd the honour, or at least, t3ie life of the unhappy victim of deceit. 
iKirtsar^te iTas mtich hurt at the news ; he, however, undertook the task,. aa<d 
repaired to the house of Simon at thetjme when he was sure Claudin9 would 
Ite upon Montanvcrd. 

"Simon Was as usual| reading the Old Testament. Our good cilrate stt 
flown by him, and began to talk of the beautiful stories which are contained 
in thjit divine book ; he dwelt particularly on that of Josq)h when he pardop|f 
lus brethren— on that of the great kingDavid^ when he pgrdonshis son Ab* 
salom^ and many others I do not know, but are wcU-'known to the curate.— 
Simon was of me same opinion. The curate said, that God had given us 
those examples of merCy, that we in like mannei^ being compassionate^ to 
others, mightj at thte last day, 'e«pe6t to fiftd mercy hx»m the 3?ather of ^M. 
All tfats was said in a much better manner thiu I can teH it you ; but yott 
ro:w^ .easily coiipeive that our curate endeavoured to prepare the oW n^an for 
*Ae Tcc^tton of his *bad news. He was lonj^ of comp^ehendmg him— at last 
\s^ 4id,'?iftdstai»tinff ^p, pafe^ imd trembling with rn^, he seized the music^ 
^th which he used *(o hynt Jihe thainois, and was ruphing forth to WH 4iii 
daughter'. 1%e <Hitate threw himself upon 'hhn, smd disarmed^hn ; and b^ 
fusing hfs ^ttentioii to the duties of a christian, by lamenting4iif misibrtnnei» 
-and j^irtngin his grief, be at length prevailed so far, that old Simon, whoa« 
eyeslia^'b'een hi^er^o dry, bis^tps pale, ai^ his whole4rame convulsed, sudj^ 
^aek Into his cliair, covered hjs face with his two hands, and bur^t into tears. 

<*"7lie curate allowed him to wocp fbr some time without saying a word ; 
Kt lenjjtli he wished to consult with him relative to the measures it was ne- 
fctesearyiwtstke, in order to save the honoin* of Olaiidine j— 'but Simon inter- 
rupted him. •* MasterCurate,** said'he, ""it is impossibleto save that whieh 
is lost ; every means that we could take would render us more culpable by 
obliging us to tell lies. The unhappy wretch must no longer remain here f 
^e would be the scandal of us all, and the punishment of her father ; let her 
be gone, Master Curate ; let her live, since infamy can live, but let roe dio 
fer distant from her 3 let her depart this very day ; she must leav« this coua- 

▼oIm I. C c 
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tty, and neter let h$8.9iffan ptic^nt hessolf before mj S^ hsJrsy vrUidk she 
tuts dishonoured." 

** The curate tried to sof teir Sunon^ but his efforts were in vain. Slnon re 
peat^ the positive order for tho dqparturt o^ CUndiae.' Our good old eu-^ 
rate w:|s going away in sadness^ wh«n the old man ran after him, brDUg;ht 
him hack into his apartment, and shut the door ; the« putting into his hands 
9n old pur^ of leather, containing fHhy crowns, " Master Cumte,*^ saidhe^r 
^ this wretch will be in want of cvcit thing. Give her these 5&crowns, not as 
from me^ beware of that, but as a,«narity from yonnelf.- Tell hei^ that it is 
the goods of the poor, which compossioa. induces you to bestow on vice ;«-* 
and if you could write to any one in her &vour, or give her a letter of recom- 
mendation—.! know yotir goodness^ And I neither w\ah to liear or to speak 
luiy more about her, 

'< The curate ;mswered him by a squeeze of the hand^ then raii to meet 
Kanette^ who was waiting ibr him in the street^ mote dead thaa alive. :^ Go 
iQst^nth j^' 9«Lid h«^ '* jriid pack up all your sister's clqUies, and bnag them to 
roy house." She obeyed wiUi tears in her eyes, being but too sure of what 
hod happcri^d, and put into CUudifie^B bundle the littJe moaty sfae was mi»- 
trcss of. She then retumetl to the Curate, ^rhovdated to her the eonvecsa* 
tlon ha hud with SimoTr^ and gave Jit:r a long letter ibr the CUrate of Salen- 
jche«, and s:iid \^ her, " Mv iknr cijild, you must this yuxy day conduct y<iur 
sbter Ui S«Uen&bje& ; give hei^ ihlu piirse^ and this letter to my good bfother. 
^Accompany her to the village, and then return to your father,, vdioha^ o«ca- 
abn for yt^ur wisdom and virtue, to lessen the chi^^rin prodttced by thtt.eon<- 
duct of yoiiir sister.'^ Nanette, !)ij^hin& went m ^ oestof her sister on Mpib- 
tanverd. She found Cbndine kljiflched weeping on the ground.;, but when 
jbc UcaM that her departure must, be immediate^ she screamed aad tore her 
itair, repeating contbiualK, ''I um banished with H^filher's euime !*«^li 
me ! my eUter kill nie * ur I wUl tLiroW myself over this predftice*^*^ Grad- 
ually ahe became more enlm^ by promising that things might stiUbe aisde 
|ip. At length CUudVne resolved to set out, and at mgfat^udl they, took* thft 
^a^ to SalencheSir ^.vgidirig mir vjlbgCy where^notwithstandingthe ^rkneiw^ 
poor CUudine weukl hfkve thought tiiat every -one saw her erime. j^ainted lA 
her face, • . i . ., , 

" 11 \v^ a met :unc] i alj jourtiey, a& yoU may easify imAgme^ noK.di<i thcf; af* 
rive liU brejik of day. Nanette took ht^r kav^ ofClaudihe befoxe they entf^vd 
tile viUsgCa f nd, :d'icr prt^sin^ her a. long while to her bosom^ lefither^ being 
Iiearly 44 miserable an her uiinappy sister. -' . ..• • 

"As ^on a^ Clatidine found herself alone^aU her epura^a deserted her ; 

' fthe hid hcrseir'cn the nKnintatn., and passed the whole day without taking any 

tiourishment : but when the night drevtr on,, her kM fbreed her towards the 

village, where she enquireil for the house of the Garate^aod haock^ softly 

Ski the d<K)r, vhich wasi opened by an (>td housekeeper. 

*'Claudinc said she came from JV|. the curate of Pkieuetw Thehoiia^ceep- 
p' led her dii^etiy to her nuster, who was then alone, eating hb auppcr by 
the corner of hts iire. Witliout uttering a wofd^or Itftint^hev ^F«i»Claudine, 
with a tr^iiibliAg hand, delivered the letter, asid> whilst thecuratedrfw near 
the li^iit in order to read It, the poot* g^rl eovered^hev £Aee wiUi ^^ hands,^ 
muX di-opped on her knees near the door* < lEhe Cueate of Salenehes is a good 

fTid a \^ orthy man, and i* r^^speeted as a parent to.his whole par^du 'When 
le Inid fi [fished tlje letter, atui ti^i>iiig fd$ head saw this young girl on her 
IbiccE^ and bathed with tmr^ir he aUo wepw He aaised hety praised the sin- 
^ccrity of her repentance, g^ave her iw^pesof pardooifor & fault that had cost 
>er Romany tear^, und obliged her toeat iftapiteaf herrefiiasil^and oaUlng in 
^, gQ Ye mes^, desired her to prq^M-e abed mrClAudiBe/^ • •. 
(To be continued.} . 
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i% the t^or tfthe Emiiiped»Mk$a^ 

SIB, . -^ ., 

Confined to JD^ ckanbcr hv aotme weeks ^ast In consequence of jkbro- 
J^en teg, I have had time to reBcci oci tlie r j^iik I hold tii S[>cli^iy ;ia a. Strolling' 
JPIayer, and humble indeed ii^j^jcmrs even Xq myj^eli't tUc (kpiu'tii^tnt I fill Iti 
the world in that character, v Ij^ktc^cr uiy pixttnsioiw U* a. bt^Ucr tktc might, 
be. My thoughts on thatoc;£asluii« cguvey^ lo Uie world UiTuu^li iKc cbai> 
j:iel of your xnagazine, teajr reticue, ptirhap^ from mitFcr}' severed s'oun^ peo- 
ple, who, it is probable, are puE^&ciiijed wLik \\\^h nutioQiE of Uit^ luipplnas;^ 
Mten<^gontb<eprofesaiQD ofa Fkyei-. ^,^^ 4*n„-^.Vvsc 

l«Blt-«irVf^ . -. r.f : . 

IttS3ERir4TI01« jON THE COUNTEY STAGE. 
>nEJUiA 1^410 fil'Qfe'iaiofi bus morc! iM>tarli^5, and fc^cr ^vlio ^cceed h% 
•it, than tte Bttge.'^^lHie xaan^ rpqulsiti^K m^ccs^i^ry to fi^rm a ^od Pky^i' 
JltiVtoOlllpeUed. the world Im CKr^nowledj^f tbat uonc but such ua oi^ bom 
^^tk talenti ipeciilsarly ^ulivpied l[it;mt<}, acvi thoee of U^e tnoitt ^pbiidid na- 
.tuitiey Ase louiid t» m^o utiy tig^'c tlicrcou, TIicj:^ consitkrations, it is prc-> 
.Sttnied^ should diicourn;^ the gEx^tm^ijurityof tho^c^ wUo, prompted by (Aer- 
Cheated imaginalions, cuE^t^rve a. pi-open^itj to the SUg-c ^ but ^acb is it^ fassct- 
'jiaii0D,aiid suektfae^ Siy^ ja^ p^^r^erseiie^^ii of human nature, that wh;it slu^utd 
4kiinp I& vesiitr serrE^s only to inH^iroe tlielr de^ue^lbc (iifHt^ultvof attam-* 
jiii^tyWili&4»pBitious mind^,Mei'ving^nly toeiihu^ce ilie vduj& o/lhe object 
|»iirsttitd» itainiUience i& teU by Uu^giLy and tliough^tle^s in all plac^^ who, 
)despising'tibe ^eonmoEi occupations ot life, betake ibcniseLvca to this^ 'which 
^eeiBS 90 filaaaiUy- to promlae tiit^na at kast :i coinp^tcncy with plensur^^ :<~ 
^boA ente^launcfafid into it, unsupported hy ^ome powerful intere^^t^ and as 
<)MMiReffi|l abititie^thc chai'in which held them is tUssolved, oiid bt-oealJi the 
* l^insel fifuufc of beauty i% dlscuveri^d a dcfortned wTinkled Img-, tli^t Incc^ant'^ 
iy threatens her debiflcd votfiries witJ; poverty and rags, togtUier w;ih con^ 
- telnpty ihcsr iflpifidling atttadnnU In vain do tJie most pleading fbrms, the 
3nbst«iiteasb«rabtliU^Sj and the ju^tc^i c.-^Tureptlon of their vaj^iou^ char^- 
' t<ira,i€Xi0rtttliBur.ttaitcd mfluenec to attract tlic MtU^lipn of a few ii^judiclouK 
people in a JBom, wlio, ignorant antt jiuiitcnlive of the difli cully to be met 
^with'iftdiscapMsani|^an ii^iietnbLige of ^iich nirc t^tuUtlea jrt onepf i'^otSj i^ganl 
XMA ^i^fessdr/witkUjc ^amc iudittbrenoe th^y wouU hl% felkw-l^bouTcr^ tlie 
titirtshfer, a>fewjda|r» after on die same spot : or sliQuld a %w Ladies or Gen* 
j^tfitMHUj yyi^fif ttvl tif phdantliropic iniiid!;^ rlisin^ rjupfi'Iuf to iUibcriJ preju- 
dice and narrow peaury> as I bav£ ot'ten ci[^>erii^i^ccd, ex^rt all tlicir tnSueiicc 
4x>^t>bta^fdr tb)e4l»nib'le followers nf the Slagie, a coEnfortublc exUtem^e, yet^ 
^nielli iatlii^iktalityXiE^ccdl^ may say ciu^i^e} aitL'iidiiiif thcbr profe^sio?^, th:it 
Meaeeide9Aal«iir nuliir^ loL'pur spre^idovi^r thu niinds of tlie rnuny, or a patici" 
*ty W^tA'^WKK^ifU ^ the public, mniit iftevjiably defeat the gtinerou^ uiten- - 
tions of the few in their fa^ovr. The actor on uuch lin occoiiion^ too proud 
^.topitifaliAk^iiis wants, muat dress hi^i ^lcc iu »mUcE, whilst all the horrors at- - 
'^t^ndant «Ma an cinp^ pocket, rack his mind with tlie i^cltial pain nf wh^t he 
ttcm^«ndaf!ejr,aiidttle more poipiant reflection at' iheconifbrtubie !^itiiatton tii 
\^ he too .pvobabfy bartered fui- WiU treacbcran^ imd delusive one. Not- 
^ these the only inciin?emepoef ftUjpndin^' the jsountry Stage ; otliers a« 
prominait, thougfh not so ianaiUar to the wprld, are daily exporienced by 
young pet^le in their .di^t essays theicMo. If they have no abilities for the 
3ta|fe^ ,aa it is move Ufa^-^tx^iba^ thepr ^e not, they ax^s continuaUy 
exposed to the derision ^f the censorious, the pity of the oencvolent, 
and the disappmbation of all. jF they are possessed of powers^ it HitU 
reqmre even from tl^e most promising* some time to motdd them into 
form, and- acqttire'that ease so necessary to g^in upon and attract tlie at- 
tention of an audience ; in the mean timei that spark of sethereal fire 
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•o necessary to wtrm an «cti6r imd ftmm.tte him in hsnfy^ parts» is s)owljr, 
and in some wholly, extinguislieH by the cold hand of adversity. Another 
difllculty younp people have to combat with in many places, is the tenacious- 
i^ss of most om ^Wayefs and partiafity to parts which, as they tell you, they 
l^ave phhred thirty years togettier with applause. In vain do gray'hah'S aiid furr 
rDwed cnec|:s stare the audience into a conviction of the impropriety of their 
tUiiit) ; or broken hMloW voices cry from the tombs in which tjieir youth lie 
trari^ to dissuade the Actors frofn ihdt ptJtpoSe : Ambitron, M^ith her spint- 
'•tiiting dnrni, ear-piercing fife, bhrten trump, and other numerous noisy in? 
ttmments, stifles the voice of the too feeble monitor : the Stage- novice, what* 
ever his pntenaiotis mav be. must giv6 way to the prior ^d established claim 
of the Veteran, vthb in 'tlottej», CastaUo, &c.' 



"«-^-^*Fra11» hii haggard eyes in spight^ 

f And looks delig^tailly with all his miglit j" 



by sucli conduct ili rawing the young man h\\jo those pa^ts he camiOt relish 
or approve of, and consequently disregitnls too niucK to pay anjr attention to. 
TUmh it often h^pea^, Xhe sume pcraui^ that wwddbe a wv«arite itt Rimeo» 
is Laughed at in Fari^ or Cu^piilet ; and Ur^ andteBca, ignorant of ^v inafttefir 
tlvc to wi lai might be the cuuse, leav ca Uic ttieaArt vitii the eo ntk i t fawi of hi* 
being a BhEhltead SI undd k u.'kn£s^ or ace idc^t JBca|iacstflte • mmf^f^wetkn 
together^ hr pursuiTig the fort urns of die crimpaiiy iato which ohance had* 
thrown himi tlic conduct of his rt;UQv^'-canKiiiftiis,l€an/irl£R^AraiMtfelisii(V' 
Will convince him ^ cjin have nothing to hcjpe fraoo ^^ tente •olicitude* 
ihhout him, or Interposition in hi;> fs^vo^iv tt) idleviate bm misiwtttne. Afcoet 
«ix months af^er the disastrous accident mentioned in the far wer yagt of ^thte- 
letter betil luc, Mr. P.'^ Company ot' CuniediaQa was . phiyiKg at StndAi^. 
I addrtfssed Mr. P. by letter, and intmaied itto fthe mffectfa peirsoii |<mj«M- 
4::ot£de ir>t soliciting his ii) tempos iIvoei with his c«mpany lo raiseiie a trite ^ 
money to enable mc to live independent of :i]^ j^^ilication fer 1i i» >aino R t» 
the parish tht' a€cidt.n\t happci^ed in. Thouj^h Mr. P.IukIiio pe?Mtr»l4eiMwI« 
edge of me, he eipreaacd gi-c.-it concera tor my aituataOD,. and, witb m gwie^* 
rosily conmiiural to him, imniediatt^ly piTjpaMAtothemte»iSein»«WHl%Wiif^ 
worthy my acceptance ; and subFcriheil at the sailK tittie aMiaiiwhicfa fyt 
^^ cinrufniiUnce^, did honour to h\iA humanity; hut {from wirat:iM>liv« left 
their own breti^tE inPoroi them) nut cue waafovnd to fi)Uow>hi»4K»m^Isf 
Five weeks »fttr, findii\g my sircngUj rupklly returning^, i ad^tcMed Mr.M. ' 
acting and joint miina^er t>f the Lirkcolfi Gomfpafiy. of CavnediaiM, Mnrat- 
Sp:Udn>g^ a fgw rnikii irotn htnce, dti^criblng any eitoatioii, ttntntqaesthf^- 
^ a fkvciuf, an en^Lgem^nt in his ioinp^!\\\ at whatever stMrjbt Aught iQ- 
lo^me ; a^^uvini^ him at the same timei 1 hiideirery reason 1p atpe h«- v«iilA 
fiad me very iL^eKil in buch cvj^y pavti: as rcijuiredtti ripiiBntaottion offom^ ' 
to itAppoi-t them ; hut Air, M. refused nc ^ temporary asylum in Im- oonN 
pati^, in whicUfthri^ monLhs Lt^-.i^ hundi^eibi «€ Ladies and'GentleMeft In th& 
county can tvitneas, I mig^fit, wi^Jimji aiTopuiceoferlnyselfto'staftdtiiefviv* 
«ioat as «Q aetur. Tbu4 xtaa 1 lelt ftir tlie hist twfive' weeks aiBWBtwiw>lly 
ilependent on llic pahKc for ii\i\jpoL% ^vhich, lia^tpily for me, {at^ei a tnAf ' 
liberal and benevolent one. 

Thus &r have I, from dear bought eftperienocw^mdaMraiireA «»<dMflnb« tln^ - 
'Utany inconveniences attending. a pnsitcln for AeiitMei « yaMM(a%?<frfliih 
f^liat I -liiive e:xperienced, and daoly "See, the loost anaeint in natnre TieM^o ' 
love ; happy, ai\d more than re>A*'avdted» should mirieclD^'eiiiilMoroiM^ 
tone inexperienced person frdm ftu i^^F^rindent^ imd.iii inun^ places MP fldegal 
fjfdfessioh. '. * . .. * i ,' (' 

AbCOt^r W AH Atrrt>!NlA^04f «^1»miTlBlyA^ Vl^%% Wf J?% 
-The speakiiig automaton iA. London, nov> ^raws mui^ spe^f^OTs.Va iteir 
^the extraordinary specimen df human s^ll : as tlie pi'^?^?^ ©mpiwc^iip^if- 
.ures 'eeemin^ to speak is well kiioVn to he eitiE^ied .|>y certain tubes wiicb 



Account tf0i AutoPHffon. $M 

htye 9L $mtmmflf¥^n with ffeMrmte apfurtqieiits, w« 0uak Uie od i f «f aui* 
tom^tons far superior to tlii^of )»0|nrQW«<l ^pooditimd the following account 
wUl* we doubt noty be entertaining to our readers. 

** The press to which this automaton is fixed is about three feet and an half 
in heiglit. It is placed on four rollers, by means of which it can be safelf 
transported from one place to another. Behind this press is a figtire, as laifge 
as Hfe. dressed in tlie Turkish habit, seated on a wooden chair, which is att 
tached to the ho^ of the press, and moves with it when it; is wheeled inter 
the apaHmenU This figiy^ leans on its right elbow c^ the table, which 
£>nns the ba^e of the press, and holds in its left hand a long Turkish pipe^ 
and seetns in the act of smoking. It is with this hand it plays, when tlie 
pipe is taken away. Before the automaton is a chess-board placed on a table. 
'M. de ltempelen,the owner of this piece of machinery, open» tljepre^ doois, 
and takes out a drawer whidi is imdenveath, and the press is divided by a 
kind of partitiofi in two oAequat ports, that tot lie left is the narrowest, neirf 
three t^Mrti a ar raw ^ r thttt tkie other, imd it is filled witli wheeUu-ot^, IcvtTs^ 
cylinders, and •th«r pieces of clock-work ; in that toward* the right, sar^ 
some wheels, some little barrels, with springy, dJiA two fourths are oi' hori^ 
zontal circles { ths Twcantpartis filled up by,& box, a cushion^ Hrtd a tablet, 
on which are charwctert tmced in gold. The iinicntDr t^Jtes out the case or 
box, and places iton a little table near the machine \ be doea the s;ime by 
the tablet.. The finrnt doors of the -press beings opened, he; opens those be* 
bind, so that the wheds ai>e sdl displayed, and ^ wax li^iit i^ brought thai 
«U the creidces magr be open to inspection. The> then lift im the caftan of 
the automaton, and mhkid the head, in order to display completely tlie inte- 
^lor ttwitlii^) arid toflfaefw aH the wheels add Icvci^ which ure withm the au^ 
tjWn(tfoii» «id to jpnmt that no living bdng can net with mure seeming xnieU 
JlgeQCtu ^ter iucringallowed everyone to t&ke time in exuminmg it, they 
tSmti tbft^ttCra of the psess^ and pkce it behind a ratling, in ordas'io prerent 
the spectators from shaking the machine, by leanii^ on it while tlie untoi' 
»atQii pUys, and also to leave a place for theexhibitei- to walk at his eai>e, 
as he approaches by times the press^ either on tli e r Igh t or on llie left : though 
without touching it except sometimes to wind up the frprings^ It appears 
difficult to conceive what communication tliere eim possibly be between the 
nachine ^md the table, or betWe^it the machitit^ u.nd the box, to which^ how^ 
€f^er tht hwentor frkcpiemly has recoirrse duHng- itie time the autnmi^ton is 
at pU^^ Blail^ have been prtrtwptedto bdieve, that this box Is oiUy ji stra.t- 
i^m to takeoff the attention of the spectators i but M de Kempeltn i^f- 
^ihl^s^ thi^ Ihiv bOK is so indispensably requisite to the mechanism of his 
autotn^xm, tb^t without it it could not play, and if he should be disposed 
"toTcvcal "fee secret, the world would soon be convinced of the truth ofwhat 
lie advanees. 

. *^ If the «atom«ton plays \tnth the left hand, it is through the carelessness 
6f the mutator. When it gives a check to the queen, it bows the heaid twice, 
snd tnree times when it checks the king. If a false move is n^ade^ it shaken 
ita^ead, .repairs the &ult, and continues the gailie. 

* "When the game is finished, the tablet is placed on the chess-boap4 i 
JUid the automaton satisfies the asisembly, by answering their questions^ ia 
fainting with his finger to each different letter requisite to announce hh» 
replie9. 

y* The i»ost able mechanists m Cfermany have not yet been competent tp 
the wcovery of the agent employed to direct the ihotions of the automa,* 
ton : there is no perceptible manner of the inventor's infiuence on the ma^ 
chine. They have not failed amongst many other conjectures, to attribute 
It to tlK fbrct of magnetism : but in wder to do a>Hray that opinion, M: de 
IK^^tlpel^ givts permission to any one to place on the machine the most wrfl 
tJ^peredaiidhcaty loaidiStone they please, without fearing that this aston- 
-aWt^g pifcfafc df ihechanism Will receive the least alteration," 
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34^ Co^/on MilU in Briiaia^ Method of making Mortar. 

Jim acctimt t^ the €9t9m milt in Grtat Britain^ and an etHmdie of the tottcn 
■ iminm/Ktuteof that toHHtry. 
OlfB littndred and forty-throe corrow xnu arc now built and in pro- 
p^ss in Great Britain, of wliich neariy two thirds have been erected withia 
these fire years.' ' ' 

Besides these, there are above twenty thousand five hundredhand-mSHs, or 

jennies, for spinning the shute for the twisted yam, spun by the water-mills. 

' The expensef of Wate^-iniUs, is X 715,000 

Kxpense of hand-jennies, houies, buildings and awpUary fiuu 

chineiy, supposed at least 285,000 

^^,000,000 
The state of the paw mitenals, and the progressive and astpnisking in» 
trtiase (J f this ruinutuctunc, will be best explained by wbat follows : 
yke CQtttm and wool applied to the ma^ I IVJian mcatufactw:^^ 8upj»t$4 to Bt 
niffiiciure lanit | . vfottk ', , . 

£. ■;•■ 

2,000»OOQ 

3,900,000 

. . 5*200,000 

3,950,000 ^ 

^,yoo,ooo 

r- 6,500,00(1 

7,500,000 
FrtKii wheTicc It appears that the cotton and wool applied t&tUchAnd and 
5;',^ater macbuiea in tjreat Briuiln in 1787, being 22,600,000 lb* (wortli, in the 
raw ^tate;, about £ 2,230,000,) was worth, when Tii:inufactaredj £ 7,500,000^ 
yieldiiij^ the Lnucnense pioflt to labourers liDfi. owners of the trills Mid foc^f^ 
fies, or X 5,270,000 titeriliiic, . ./ • ' . ' 

* '• itf Ji^tltod of making ^h^^iar, : ivbich tdH be imfiea^raMe to moht^pre.. ; 

:• ' " l^fROM MR. la^OSSlfi's M EMOiad OF AGA%Ot7>LT;pRB4. :' . 

•|^i^'of unsVacked lijne aiiij of fine'f4rid,1n tbe pi'oj^ortioii of ei^ put 
of ihe iiVne to three pans oT thel^ahd, ^ nn^ch sis a labourer^eaii wcjit jmiifi- 
age at oApe ; and then adding Miter gnidtfally, mix the vHvole D^^l IqgMyh- 
cr, tia k i>e reduced to the consistency 6^ irtortar. App;^ \t hmedioU^y 
while it'iis yet hot, to the purpose either of inorur as a defaent to .bric^E pr 
stone, or of piaster for ti^ 45urface of ahy buUdine*. R will th^ ferment 
for some days in dry places, and afierwarda gra^muly concrete Of aet, w^ 
become hard : but in mcijst place» U^ will C9ntinue soft for three wee^,. or 
Tnore ; though it wiU at lengUi attain a firxh consiistencar even if water'^ave 
«uch access to it as to keep the surf^ice wee toe ^rhole ti^. ^^terth^ it 
will acquire a stone>litce hftr^rksss, and resiSil; all ipoistij|re. ' 

Tfhe perfection of this ,^Ttar depends on the inj^e^icjit^ bttn^jUio* 
roiigi'ily blended togetber ; aiid the mixture's being applied Immediately ;^er 
to the place where it is Wantdcl. In order to this, about tlve iab^ouisrs should 
1>e etnployed for mixfftg the'iiftorlar, to attend one person \«^bo a)>})lie8 it. 

This method of making mortar, Mr. Dossie says, ^v^as din^ov^red l?y a 
gentleman tbe back part of wliose house being cat out of a rdd^ tiill. the 
spring from i\\^ rOck 'greativ smnoyed it, and pro^ueed a eontif^Ual damp ; 
which nothing couhJ cure till he tried the mortal* above deseribed* 

Mite b}! a learjted Traveller.^-TX-xi^ method of making tportar has been 
practised among Asiatic's from time imm^ihorlal— bfit witii the addition of 
a targe quantity of molasses and hemp cue i^ine and mi:ted with it. This 
fiiolasa^s is in tiiat country called Jaggery, and is of a very common kiiid» 
4iscd for little ob no other purpose than cement. Tlife writer oflhis Note« 
has seen buildings in ihat couiUry, from the remote period of Tamerlane, 
as firm and as solid as when first built J. C. B. 



JRttipefor the Gout or Rheurnatunr, 247 

Th ihe HdUor of the European Magnzine, 
Sir-^I herewith tnnismit yovt, for insertion in the European Magazine. 
tliie enclosed Recipe for the Cure of the Gbtte and Rheumatism, which wai 
ill the possession t>f a Chelsea pensioner, and pmvhased of him by the pre- 
sent Lord Ajis(hi for 500 guineas and an annuity of SOI. per annum. . 

lam, yours, &c. HORAB JElNR£PSiC 

> JLmukm, Jan. 20» 1815. < 

Chehea Penshnei^a Recipe ftr dmi or RheutnatUtm . 

R. Gum Guat 2 drams. 

Rhu. Pulv. I dram. 

Plores Sulp. -J oa. 

Cream iTartar 2 drams. 

i Nutmeg aT | dram, or Gin|fer Powder. 

Honey sufficient to make an electuary — ^Treacle is, perhaps, better, a^ 
honey is apt to pinch the stomach — ^T\io tea-spoonsfuU night and morning i 
and if jtbe fit of gout or rheumatism is severe, a glass of hot rum and wa- 
ter af^er being in bed ; if much fever, white wine and water luit— or hot 
gruel— 'To be continued a few days. If two tea-spoonsfull retfts^'thb bowels 
loamueh> then only one. 



THR COtJNTt AND TOWSr t^tiCtXL 

We hate no knowledge of the abilily with which the foUo^'ing Worl?? 
has been executed, nw do we know any tiling of the Author. The notke 
which follows, is copied from a. Gazette, in which it appeared in tlie form 
. of a I'h>Spectusv Hitd we examined th<^ Work, we could not think o^iradtie^ 
competent to decide on its merits ; and tills is the only reason why we do 
iiot delay noticing it till" it shall he puhllshed,— Thet^ eurt be no doubt thai 
it is due to our literature, the chsLracter of the State, aiKl the public utiUty, 
thataacha^V^ToflDas thi» should be ppeacnicdto tlie piibUc. It is due t?^ 
the exoeUent character of our Civil IniStHutions, and \iuby onght to hsftt w- 
ceived an able exposition^ intViis farm, even before thU time. Y.vcry Citi- 
zen ht a liree State, has' a high intei*est in its IVistittitions, and we hope to 
find in Titfe Cotirrr xKh Towir Officeb, that kind of expositi^'mid MaiV- 
ual of Du^y .which shall enable' the Giti^^n* tor form a just estimate of the 
Qvil and Sk^ial character of our JUiws, and the Civil Offioer of hU dutiesr. 
«Siirely the enfightened Citiz^ of the oidy ^ree government oh thL| ^/b^, 
jure ^pj^ iotei^ted ii^ ebtainiirig this Itnowledge^'— and, in tunv we are 
,«|]»ostaU.of u» OriSicers, under that government^, at one period or othe^ of 
jCHir.livea. 'Small af t^ impoftancf of such a Wodcmay appear to igAny> 
we hail its promised appearance with no small satisfaction. [&9. 

-- 03* ^^ ^ jP rtfa ^ wrtft r; wg M» fair t^gk^f the C§ver. 

. .^ . . ON her cheek wliitst the rose arid the' lay wie find, ;' 
. ' ' .Wliilst her eyes speak a cheerful and innocent mindy 

* Harmonious her accents, and gentle her air, 

l^h yoi^th must confess,; that my Jnna ufoir. 

^ Noteager her learning and wit to display^ 

_, . . With the old she is grave, and jocose witk the gay. , 
Fallaoious pretensions she knows to despise ; 
Thus worth must acknowledge that Arma u -wise. 

In her heart whilst discretion with sentiment glows, 

lj\ our bliss she exults, or she. pities oinr woes. 

Possessed of such charms must not reason conclude. 

That Mna^ lov'd Jlrma^ \»fair^ -wite, and ^ood? S. V. 



S4S American RegitUf, fAnicf t9 Ctrrtifitnienu. 
AMERICAN REGISTER. 

Copy of a UHerJrpm Cfm. Doeatur (0 his ^x^eJlsncy the iM^frqm tlirc^tlh 

merttcury t^ %t^te mAimnjiHer ^ffifr$^gn affair* to kt9 M^9^ the J^w^ 

0/ J^apUe, 

XT. S. ah^ Gvdrriere, J^aplet, Sept, 8/^ 1815. 

Sir — I bave the honor to inform your excellen<^, th^t in j^ U^ Dtigo- 
ciAtion with the Bashaw of Tripoli, I demanded and obtained the release of 
eight NeapolitaticaptiV4% AttbJ6ct» of his M«j«aty t^ Kkg of the Two Si« 
cilies. These I have landed at Messina. It affords me gi-eat pleasc^e to 
have had it in my power, by this small service, to evince to hia Majesty the 
grateful sense entertained by my ipovemmcnt of the aid hxjntfly rendered 
to us by his Majesty, during our war with Tripoli 

With gr«at respect and consideration, I ^ve the honor to be^ your excel- 
lencj^s most obedient servant, . STEPHEN DBCATiq^- . 

m* M^cellenGy the J^iarquie Cereello, Secretaty ^f State, CU' ^c. 

J^pkM, S^pu l2iA, 18;5, '. 
Skv^Eavini* laid bdbre tho JUng^y mast»r the pajier which you hmi^ 
directed to me, dated the 8th msL in which you were {^•ased to acqu^nt qh^ 
that, in your late negociation with. thA Bey of Tripoli, you had freed from 
the slavery of thai regency^ $ight subjects «f his Maieiityi whom you had 
aiso set on shore at Messina^ his Majesty ha« ordered me to acknowledge 
this peculiar favor, as the act of j^our generosity, which you have been ple»» 
«ed to call a return for the triflmg assistance which the squadron of yo\ir 
nation formerly received from \m royal |poveromfint dm ing the war wil|| 
' Tripoli. 

In doii^ myself the pleasure of manifesting this sentiment of my ^4Dfi^ 
and of assuring you, in his name, that tlie brave American iiatio<i will ^ 
ways 6Md in his Majesty's ports the best reception, I beg you will reo^e 
the siSSfurancet of my most distinguished consideration. 

Marquis CEftCEUA 
Secretary of State 9nd M^nist^r of fb£e^ AAiqp* 
C«m, ifecoHitf Commander vf the 
Sqtiadron ^the Umted States of^menca. 

""^^ NO-nCE TO REAt)E«» AN© OOIlRE8POKD]^.NTS; " 

The ill-health of the Editor, and a * conspiracy' of causes which we ooui4 
nf)t sooner controul, have occasioned a delay in the appearance of the 5jtfc 
and 6th Numbers of the American Magazine, which we now is^e logger. 
If this delay can be^xcused, wehoptf to propitiate by the increasing imeretft 
of our Miscellany. 

Such of our Correspondents n^ hsvt aot ftA jhA4 their ttm, wiH fiiKl 4tie 
attention to their favors, as ' we pra^xas with time.* * A.* would oblige us 
by affording an opportunity for an int^i-view. His favors will always daim 
distinguished attention .—If ' G.' could send us a translation of the valuable 
Paper * On the Ecottomy qf Caloric,* without too much trouble to hiiQself, he 
Vvould essentially enhance our obligations.^On reflectipn, we have concla- 
ded to delay * Sapbllo,' till toward Spring. — * Politicits,' has our thaidu— - 
' but— 4iad we not better postpone his :^pearance ?* We have on ^lesome ar- 
ticles from * C which are well written, on the same subject. Periiaps an 
interview may be desirable. — * T«e Pepplk,' are too f^elect, or toa partial^ 
for our pages. Why sitould wc interfere in the handling cf i^te-brands ? — 
• F. 0. B.', No. 5, is on file, as is * Clxricus,* No. 2 and 3. ' ^SBJcsKims,* 
will please remember his promise. Where is * S.* of B., all this time ?— 
The snows and the ice of Winter, remind us of our friend * T:* ofS o., 
from whom we are always anxious to hear often, * Thb Fbuit Qasiixhsb,* 
would be a great acquisition. — 'The BamsH Qrorkr,' has our thanks^— 
« Canadensis,' will find a conveyance by the care of Judge O., doring the 
next montii, if no earlier offers. 

(Xj* The Writer of the -BiographTcal Sketch of Baron Steuben, ctmld not 
be consulted in the correction of the proof-sheets. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

This is a subject that excites a great degree of attention, at 
this time, in America. In every conversation, and every private 
or public discussion of national affiiirs, it is almost sure to be intro- 
duced. And, really, the subject is of great importance, whether 
considered in relation to those measures of political economy which 
ought to give a turn to the decisions of the National Legislature, or 
•to the fortunes, and interests, and prospects ; the hopes or the 
fears of individuals. A jgreat many persons, with a great amount 
of capital, are embarked in establishments, large or small, of domes- 
tic manufactures. Now — ^thert was a time, when it was all the 
fashion in these states to magnify the impoiiiance of these works, 
and when the administration did all in its power to encourage their 
growth. With the motives of immediate policy, in which this state 
of thin8;s originated, I have little to do, onlv to say that the cun- 
ning of that policy did succeed with the people. It was either right 
or wrong, in relation to those great maxims of political economy, 
by which an administration should be governed^ If right, if sound 
in policy, the administration is, perhaps, too tardy, in giving to the 

Eubiic the evidence of its honest convictions. For my own part, I 
ave never believed that the real, vital interests of this country, 
"could demand any artificial excitement, or l^al encouragement, in 
order to make us become a manufacturing people. There are 
branches of domestic manufactures, which ou^t, undoubted- 
ly, to be specially patronized by the timely provisions of special 
laws. What these are, is principally matter of opinion 5 and, if 
seriousljr examined, it is found that opinions are almost as various 
IIS the bms of private interests. ^ I would protect the Iron manufac- 
ture, by laying enormous duties on importations ; my neighbor 
thinks that of Cotton, cl^ms the same protection ; while his neigh- 
bor is only for that of Wool and Woollen goods 5 and another, 
for laying heavy taxes on imported Sj^irits, in order to protect his 
capital, and encourage his own distillations. Such are the discordan- 
ces of opinion every where. And until American capitalists shall 
learn to be more content with r^ular and small but certain profits, 
VOL. I. C d 
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manufaeturing establishments can never flourish extensively in this 
country. We have neither the surplus population, nor the vast 
dormant capital which can support extensive manufactories, or 
make it our interest to become a manufacturing people. This is 
the true explanation of the ill success which attends our. late efforts ^ 
in this line. Iri a few, a very few years, nearly all of the enor- 
• mous capital lately invested in these works, will be possessed by 
the momed sharpers, while the late gay and^greedy manufacturers, 
«iust look forward with a perfect assurance to a general bank- 
ruptcy. This is a gloomy picture— 4)ut let the manufacturer in* 
spect his accounts, estimate his expences, his profit and loss, his fu- 
ture prospects, by past and present experience 5-^— and then, indi- 
vidually, settle the justness of my remarks with himself. I could 
really enlarge very feelingly and with great truth, on this subject ; 
but Ifbrbear— because, thou^ I would say something,! am anxious 
not to say too much. A few years of embargo, and non-intercourse, 
and wars have shown us somewhat of experience — something for 
prudence to seize and reason upon. A year of free commerce has 
iBucceeded all those : — and has not this shown us all of a whole 
ground ? Let us survey the probabilities, and nicely balance them,iDf 
a few years to come. I am now speaking to the manufacturers, 
and I would to Heaven that mj feeble voice were heard by all of 
this truly useful class of our citizens. Look to the vast regions of 
our happy country, where the richest soils invite your labors ;—i^ 
the comparative sparseness of pur population 5 — to the scarcity of 
Teal cash ;— examine the productiveness and security of the labors 
of agriculture, and then count your products and the cliances of 
•cash markets for your wares. Go*to the ware-houses and shops of 
our foreign merchants, and the traders whom they they supply. But 
stop not here— extend your views to England. See a crowded 
population there, great dormant capital because principally engross- 
ed by a few, iri propoition to the whole population ot the country, 
and a whole nation leagued against you ; the people, government, 
and all together. See, then, that such is the importance of this 
trade, that the manufacturer is protected bj the merchant, arid all 
are in league with the minister. England is bound by every consi- 
deration of public policy and individual interest, to afford her manu- 
factures for the commercial world. Were I here addressing my- 
self to the Legislators, I might hold a different language. I mi^t 
attempt to explain the difference between public, national policy, 
and that crooked, rickety thing; called political expediency, or the 
policy of a party. The trutli, however, is, as relates to your inter- 
est, {hat that interest is already ^ined, and that beyond all hope. 
You may be amused awhile, between hope and fear, or you may 
amuse yourselves a little longer with distant hopes. The sharper 
hath fixed you for his prey ; and who hath seen him fail, may see a 
spider spare the fly which his own web hath caught. You have been 
deceived, my friends, and mv advice is to get out of your difficul- 
ties as fast as you can. The usurer — stay— the usurer ! Who 
dare, in this country, proclaim himself an usurer ? No matter — 
h^ the usurer already has tlie most of your profits, and you dav 
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net eveH tell who he is ! If, now, you begin to suspect that I too 
have been a manufacturer, you may listen to me with the more at- 
tention^ You have been told a great deal about independence ^ 
commercial independence^ and manuGaicturing independence. 
And who are they that infatuated vou with these ideas ? Do they 
^t rich as you get poor ? • independient as you become dependant ? 
Do they not, like all others, buy of those of whom they can purchase 
on the most favorable terms ? Depend upon it the}^ do, they al- 
ways did, and they always meant to do so. Go to our custom nou- 
ses, and see the evidences of a debt of 8200,000,000, contracted 
with England in one year, und you will learn tliat the knounng 
ones are much alike in all countries. 

I really do not believe jthat tlie best policy of this country re- 
quires any general encouragement by the government, for the 
growth of large manufacturing establishments. Our soil demands 
our£rst care. If foreign countries, from the nature of their cir- 
cumstances, can manufacture cheaper for us than we can for our- 
selves, in the name of reason why shall we not be content to exchange 
our surplus products for theirs ? I would encourage agriculture, 
and household manufactures, and I would reprobate a taste for luxu- 
ries of every kind. The farmer is, of all others, the most indepen-* 
dent, and the most useful citizen. Let a corrected taste teach him 
to reject the superfluities of foreign countries, and to pride himself 
on real independence, and there will then be no danger of his becom- 
ing the dupe of foreign interests. The very despotism of the go- 
vernments of foreign states, drives the poor, who are necessarily- 
numerous, to manufacturing. In America, where wci are all free and 
equal, and where in fact, we have none of those called poor, even in 
England, our poorest citizens may all become freeholders, and that 
with the profits of the labor of a v ery few years. The road to real , 
substantial independence and wealth, in America, is perfectlyjplain. 
While we have so many millions of acres of the very best of land 
yet in the forest state, it cannot be for the interest oi this country 
to nourish, nay to force, as in a hot-bed, the growth of manu- 
factures. Such as can be profitably conducted, will not be neglect- 
ed, even without the previous aid of the Legislature. There is a 
world of enterprize in the American character, and it will be time 
to protect auy particular branch of trade or manufactures, when 
this enterprize has shown what may demand this protection. Our 
true inteiest lies in agriculture ; and whatever surplus the products 
of this may leave for foreign markets, may be exchanged for sucli 
foreign productions as the merchant can find a sale for among us. 
Could the statesman find the means for reducing the enomwus ba- 
lance of this trade, which now preponderates against us, he would 
render a valuable service to our country. He would algo be a pub- 
lic benefactor, who, by showing us the miserable policy which now 
prevails of multiplying corporate associalSons, should lead us to a 
jcorrected judgment in this particular. They are a great public 
evil, because by far too numerous ; and sooner or later we shall all 
he convinced of it. 

It must be obvious at first view thatitt some parts of this exten- 
sive country, there may be for greater natural advantages for the ' 
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encoura^ment of domestic' manufactures, than are to be foond in 
Kome oilier parts. The country about Pittsburgh, at the head of 
the Ohio, abounds with mineral coal, and enjoys every possible ad- 
vantage for a manufacturing country. That must become a great 
central depot for mechanical talent, and the principal manufacture 
ing town in the United States. To make it such requires no oth- 
er care from the Government, than to let the people follow the 
natural bent of tiieir own inclinations. But to attempt to make 
inanufacturers of Farmers, is the very worst policy that can be 
thought of. To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to enquire 
in tl^ middle states ai such as are now manufacturers, but who 
had a few years since, small farms for their support. Enquire of 
Cscts, and of reason, and the result is the same. 

We have a strange way of getting along, in this country, with 
what is 'Called an expression of public opinion. A few years aeo 
jsome half a dozen of Pl-inters and Editors of Gazettes, anxious for 
good jobs, contrived to get them by making it seem that public opin- 
ion called for a certain measure which they had devised, as the 
means of putting some fifty or a hundred thousand dollars into 
their own pockets. They succeeded, but under false colors ; and 
it is really very surprising to see with what facility a fewcunning 
men can make dupes of tne majority. We are now told a great 
deal about the sister ^ship, and handmaiden relationship, of agncul* 
ture, commerce and the arts ; while the Gazettes clamor as if the 
interests of the manufacturers, embraced all those of all the peo- 
ple in the community. The real history of this business is, that to 
be consistent with themselves, certain gentlemen must continue to 
act deceitfully. They tell us, too, that th^ cause of the army, is 
^ cause of the country, and that the late officers are entitled to 
land, &c. over and*above the conditions of their original contracts 
with the government. A man who has never been behind the cur* 
tain, might almost be led to think that public opinion is really very 
zealous in favor of these measures, rublic opinion is often very 
different from that affected expression which claims to represent it. 
Men who are immediately interested in some measure are permit- 
ted to be loud in its praises, while either through indifference or in- 
attention, no voice is raised against it, till by trick and manage- 
ment thej claim a right to declare what is public opinion ! As I 
mix but little with people, and take no part in public a£&irs, I can- 
not pretend to decide on public opinion in relation to these mat- 
ters ; but I am prepared to believe that the people are not anxious 
to pay heavy taxes in order to support a lai^e standing army ; — ^to 
embrace the manners and maxkns of military governments, or for 
the purpose of forcing the growth of domestic manufactures. Pre- 
miums, for the encounq^ment of household manufactures, and for 
those of husbandry h) general, might answer a good purpose. A 
small portion of the t«fttenue, arising from impost duties, might pro- 
bably oe well a^MTopriated to this purpose, and the encouragement 
of certain kinds of such manufactures as must be carried on in large 
establishments. These objects could best be promoted by Agricultu- 
ral Socisties^if thegovernment would encourage them in the design. 
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In speakii^ of manufactures, the mind is very natumlly drawn, 
to a contemplation of various measures and features of political 
economy, which, as we would suppose, must occupy tlie attention 
of Legislators. Perhaps it would be well to consider the enormous 
amount of our annual importations of distilled spirits, and to en- 
quire if any additional duties should be laid on lliis trade* llie 
manufacturers of domestic spirits, unquestionably constitute a por- 
tion of that interest for which protection is demanded from the go- 
vernment. I would protect the g;rain that our stills consume, and, 
lay a very heavy duty alike on imported spirits, and all those dis- 
tilled here. A duty of one dollar on every gallon, would b^ les&; 
than I would prefer to impose ; were it even 5, the imposition 
would be a public benefit. The brewing ,of malt liquors, on the 
other hand, should be encouraged, as being a branch of our domestic 
manufactures, which i^ be prosecuted to great individual and na- 
tional advantage. A heavy duty on foreign Beers, while none 
should be imposed on those of our own country, would soon enable 
us to realize a sound maxim of public policy, as well in relation ta 
national and individual economy, as to public morals. This is cer- 
taiiily a subject that well merits the attention of our enlightened 
community, its public functionaries, and the zeal of every friend to 
humanity. The best Beers of Philadelphia, are already in no res- 
pect inferior to those of London, and they are sold at less than half 
tiieir prices. Tlie bottled Porter of Philadelphia, has a high charac- 
ter, even in the East-Indies, and some parts of £ur<^. In Ame- 
rica, there is but one sinde objection to it — ^tliat it is American ! 
And yet many thousand botties of it are annually dnink in our best 
Coffee-Houses, and tlie liquor highly extolled, when introduced in 
the London guise. But for this deception, it Would not be receiv- 
ed without a sneer. Good Ale, is made in many places. But I 
am anxious to see the time when families shall substitute a kind o£ 
small beer of their own brewing, for a common beverage, if indeed 
they cannot enjoy that better one, and the best of all otiiers, ^ood 
cider. This is, truly^ tiie Wme of our climate 5 and to make it a* 
desirable as the best wines of Europe,^ we have only t« study the art 
of manufacturing it in the highest perfection. It is a public scandal 
and a national sin, to convert so much of this very palatable an A 
wholesome liquor into whiskey ; — ^a drink neither palatable nor 
wholesome, and which has nothing to recommend it but the greater 
concentration of its spirilous qualities : — that of a barrel, into 6 or 7 
quarts. This branch at least, of our domestic manufactures, 
needs no legal protection, in order to encourage its extension, so 
leng as the distillers are getting rich by it, the poor Rowing 
more poor, and the sot can set drunk on whiskey in half me time 
ttat he could by drinkinff cider alone. It is a flounshing trade al- 
ready. Sonie people, who have not yet recovered from the flights 
occasiotied by a late insurrectioB,.a rebellion against the laws Tor 
-taxing whiskey, seem terribly alarmed at the very idea of another 
such tax. There would be no such danger now-H^e Patriots of 
tiiose days are all become rich and honorable, very honorable men* 
I'liey are all administration men, now ; and it vexes me to angry 
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sadness, when I think of the foul stain which these facts have fixed 
on the Republic. Alas for Republicanism, when its idols dare th,us 
profane her hallowed rights ! 

But, whatever ma^ be thought of the policy of encouraging 
manufactures in general in this country, it is now certain the double 
duties J at present imposed, aflbrd little Jirotection to our own estab- 
lishments. Suppose that, by a new tarift' of duties, about to be im- 
po8ed,'Congres8 raise the duties to a very high rate on some articles^ 
such as it may be thought best to protect in this way, for dom^tic 
manufacture ; I still question whether this shall be found effectual, 
so long as those articles are not expressly prohibited. The British 
ministers, meVchants, and manufacturers, could soon adjust a scale 
of profit and loss, by which the loss of a losing trade should be equal- 
ized on those who share in the gains of oj^ so immensely great 
and profitable as that with America. Duti«|U(>nei, can never pro- 
tect our manufacturing establishments, so long a^9 the power of all 
England is combined against their growth, & the commerce between 
the two nations is not only free, but on a footing of entire equality^ 
as by the conditions of the late treaty. If events do not confirm the 
justnesa of these conclusions, I shall be most ready to admit my er- 
ror 5 but let us mark well the results of a few coming years; Exa- 
mine this subject in whatever lights it is still fraught with serious 
difiiculties. There is but one way in which a remedy can be found, 
as well to relieve the manufactures, as to free the country from the 
ills that threaten us, in consequence of the enormous preponderance 
' of the balance of our trade with England against us. The prudent 
physician will only resort to violent remedies in desperate cases t 
ours may be such by-and-by. Should I find time to resume this 
subject,! may, perhaps, point out this remedy. Its operation, howe- 
ver, would not afl^rd any immediate relief to the manufacturer, 
whom I would advise to yield to his fate with a good grace, to close 
his business in tliat line, and immediately turn his attention to oth- 
er pursuits. It is hard to do so ; — I know^ it by experience ; — but 
what better can any man do, than do the best that he can, under a 
due consideration of all the circumstances of his case ? It vfdU 
be observed that in speaking of manufactures, I only include those 
new branches which have been established during the late series of 
events in our country, being principally confined to the cotton and 
woollen business, in large establishments. Were it possible for 
my feeble powers to persuade, I would exhort every farmer to con- 
fine his dress, and that of his family, to the products of the domes- 
tic roof. There is a noble, and honest patriotism in this — ^a real 
independence. I would do all in my power to discourage a gaudy- 
extravagance, among all classes of the people. They are principal- 
ly luxuries, for whidi we have contracted a debt of near two hun- 
dred millions of dollars with British merchants, during the late 
year. In the end it will be seen whetiier the American people, the 
proposed consumers, or those of our merchants and traders who 
nave dipped so deeply in the profits of anticipation, are to be the 
principal losers. The effects of this over trade must fall heavily 
$omewhere« Either the mercantile interest must ruin the agricol- 
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tnral, or simply its own. The longer the catastrophe is delay«d, 
the more remotely will it be felt by the merchant. Before this debt 
created with England, by this excessive trade, can be finally can- 
celled, this bubble of speculation must surely burst, Tradejthenj 
instead of being likened to a lottery, may be better compared with 
a volcano. I have only to add my advice, that no farmer should 
sell or .mortgage his land for goods. The events of a few years, will 
disclose my reasons for this counsel. But, after all , it may be wortl^ 
while to consider in what way a partial remedy may be found for 
the embarrassments under which our manufacturers labor, and 
whether or not certain branches of the cotton and woollen businesa 
may be supported, with advantage. I am strongly inclined to a 
belief that the spinning of cotton yarn, and, to a considerable extent, 
manufacturing the most serviceable and substantial cloths, both cot- 
ion and woollen, might hold out agaiiist British competition, and the 
cupidity of our own merchants and traders. If our manufacturers 
MTould direct their attention to these objects, and leave that aping 
strife for imitation of British fancy goods, I would still hme that 
the good sense of our farmers and mechanics and laboring dasses^ 
^ouid sustain these eflTorts, and second a general preference for their 
cloths. It is certain that the American cotton goods are far more 
serviceable than any foreign goods that can be boijght for the same 
money : — and that, with the aid of the carding and spinning ma- 
chines, every family can make its own cotton goods — ^buying only the 
yarn. The spinning of cotton, is probably that branch oF the cot- 
ton business, which may best engage attention in large manufac- 
tories. Let England, if she must, with her excess of populatioa 
and low prices of labw, continue to furnish our toy-shop play 
things, and our ball-room decorations, which the laboring classes of 
people in America can easily do without; these can be furnished 
by her paupers, m hile our citizens had mucli better be employed in 
tne more useful and necessary labors of the mechanic arts, and in 
those of agriculture. If,, then, these conjectures are well founded^ 
ive may hope to see a large part of those who have lately applied to- 
manufactures, resitored to the labors of agriculture, and to the com- 
mon trades supported by the farmer 5 while yet a portion may re- 
main in our manufactories, with advantage to themselves and the 
community. The farmer, should every where pride himself in be- 
ing able to dress in the manufactures of nis own household : and no 
one doubts that he can make his woollen cloths for much less than 
he can buy them. The New-England people, have furnished us 
with an example in relation to household manufactures, which de- 
serves high commendation. With all tiieir faults, and it is now 
q^te feshtonable to accuse them of very many, tliese Yankees have 
at least this one excellence in their character, that ought to be cher- 
ished as of vital importance to republicanism & the republic. Nor will 
it be found that that rage for speculation which established our large 
manufactories lately, and in the ti*ue spirit of speculation, has been 
so extensively or injuriously felt in the eastern as in the middle 
states. In the former, they have more properly grown out of the 
regular pursuits of business; in the latter they are but a conse- 
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I 
quence of that speculating mania which haslong raged, and been 
trahsferred from one object to another, till, in the fluctuations and 
changes of the times, the poorer classes have suffered most severe- 
ly. Almost all of the active capital, in the middle states, is now 
either vested in some corporate concern, or so employed in their 
operations, that none but the rich can gain even a support. The 
consequence is that while tlie rich are gaining rapidly in riches, the 
middling classes and the poor, are growing most desperate!;^ poor. 
If, in our trading towns, or commercial places, there be some ex- 
ceptions, and persons found who have ready cash, thev employ it 
almost exclusively in usurious operations. But, to do tl)is,1t is not 
indispensible that they have cash, if they can command credits and 
accommodations at the Banks. The extent of this trade, this abo« 
minable traffic, is great beyond what most persons could possibly 
imagine. I believe that I speak within bounds, when I say that, in 
a few of the large trading towns of the state of New-York, tiiere 
are probably several millions of dollars employed in this way. All 
regular industry, and honorable enterprize, are either destroyed, or 
so paralysed, that good men are every where overcome with fears 
for the event, while all are filled with fearful apprehensions. In 
this state of things, we are in a fair way to learn the meaning of 
what writers on political economy have called a tendency towara a 
monied aristocracy. Hitherto, we had only contemplated this 
bugbear^ at ^ great distance— quite across the Atlantic. It may be 
worth while for us, now, to enquire, whether in England, where it., 
has been engendered and so long cherished, it did not even spring,^ 
principally, from her great manufactories. I have not time, now^ 
for this enquiry, though I may attempt it at some future day. Of 
all corporate funds, or stock vested m a corporate concern, that li 
certainly the most productive, whose scrip passes for a representa- 
tive of money. Could the manufacturers ot cloths give to the scrip 
of their stock, the currency of bank notes, and enlist the brokers in 
their speculation, they too might yet flourish in prosperity, without 
the care of wool and yarn, or the mortification of having full ware- 
houses with empty pockets, and no demand for their wares. The 
manufacturers of bank notes, have the most prafitable manufacto- 
ries, at present A few years since, the large manufactories of 
bank charters, had a most lucrative business. At present this busi-^ 
ness is rather dull ; but it is thought the usurers and money chan- 
gers have a brisk trade, though I do not know that they can be con^ 
sidered as manfacturers, with whom my present business lies. 
Should I find another leisure opportunity, I shall offer some obser** 
vations on banks, and banking operations. 

MoN£TA9« 
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. For the American Magazine. 

GRAMMAR. 

That that art or science which teaches to write and speak cor- 
rectly, is entitled to eminent notice among a people who cultiTate 
a general acquaintance with literature, is a proposition too self-evi* 
dent for demonstration. Grammar may be denominated the fine-art 
of modern literature. Without being able to speak and to write with 
propriety and correctness, we have faik'd in a most important part 
of the object of education. Aware of this the people are every 
where manifesting their anxiety for giving to their children such an 
education as shall include a competent knowledge of grammar. This 
is highly laudable ;— but it may be worth while to enquire whether 
or not the measures that are taken are adequate to the object. I am 
aware that it is no easy matter to dissuade from the sanction of 
popular opinion, whether it be right or wrong. Perhaps most peo- 
ple will readily admit that it is one thing to learn the rules laid 
down for any jjurpose of art, and another thing to acquire the prac- 
tice or application of these rules, so as to derive from the use of 
them that benefit for which they were designed. The only object 
of learning the rules, is to acquire that knowledge which they are 
designed to afibrd . Now it does not follow that every person^how- 
ever well versed in the rules of grammar, is therefore a gramma- 
rian 5 because it is very possible for a man to have every part of a 
whole book of grammar at his tongue's end^ as the saying is, and yet 
be incapable of writing or speaking with any tolerable degree of cor- 
rectness. ^ It is possible, therefore, for a man to know a great deal 
about the rules of grammar, and very little about correct language : 
or in other words, he may be able to repeat the whole book by rote, 
when he cannot write or speak a single sentence with correctness. 
By the aid of the rules, he may parse whole pages, and yet in his 
writing or speaking violate all the rules of grammar so constantly 
as to use very barbarous language. This may seem paradoxical, at 
first, to some people, but a Sttle observation will convince every 
one that the observations are well founded. It is admitted by all 
that our language, when written ^ is far from being definite or per- 
fect without correct punctuation. Indeed the points are an indis- 
pensable part of the language. Yet how common is it to see the 
written language of our grammarians, even the teachers of our 
grammar schools, wholly cieficient in this part of grammar ! You 
may examine whole pages, with no other mark ofpause or separa- 
tion than a dash — and fre(juently this is used when the sense re- 
quires a comma, or a semi-colon 5 or perhaps a period. This cir- 
cumstance often reminds me of a similar case, in relation to the 
law or rule for regulating the fines of the common militia. By the 
law, certain equipments, as they are called, are demanded alike of 
the officer and the soldier, when they appear on parade for inspec- 
tion. But, by that same law the ofiicers only are charged with the 
duty of inspection, and of course it is only the soldiers who are in- 
fpected. If die soldier be delinquent of a priming-wire, or some 
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such little article, he is fined a few pence ;— «nd though the oiEcer^' 
being delinquent of all, be not fined, he pockets the pennies that the 
law takes from the common soldier, who returns home vastly satis- 
fied with the superiortjr of the knowledge of his officer ! 

The only object of studying grammar, is to obtain such a knowl- 
edge of the structure of language, that we can apply that knowledge 
to use, and learn to write and speak correctly. If, therefore, a man 
lias learnt to do this, and has acquired a habit of doing so constantly^ 
he is a good grammarian :— for he has succeeded in acquiring ail 
that grammar can teach. If, on the other hand, a man has not 
learnt to do this, he is not a grammarian : — for he has not succeed- 
ed in acquiring that knowledge for which grammar is designed. 
These cases are specifically put, in order that no misunderstanding' 
should arise from the construction. What says popular opinion^ 
in relation to those matters ? Why, that the man who can repeat 
the rules of grammar 5 can parse a sentence, and cite the rules q£ 
parsing readily ; — ^he is called a grammarian whether his language 
be good or bad, or whether he can write so as to arrange ideas of 
thou^ts intelligibly or not ! This is, so far as I can judse, the pop- 
ular opinion of grammar and grammarians ; and, certaimy, nothins 
can be more erroneous. I attended an examination, as it is called^ 
a few evenings sinpe, when the wise men of our vills^ were col- 
lected to examine some candidates who offered their services aa 
teachers. And here I must stop to observe that the same letter of 
law, is made to authorise far diflferent usages of law in one place 
from those of another. The law of this state, it seems, requires 
that no teachers shaU be employed who are not capable of ^ivinjg 
instruction in English grammar. Very good — ^but the question li 
whether that means giving instruction in grammar rules, such aft 
learning them by rote ;— or in the use of grammar, in teaching pro- 
priety of language ! But as I am no lawyer, I can only say that 
the same law means very different things in diflferent villages, much 
to the disadvantage of tne good people of A. At B., mey have 
a teacher who speaks correctly and fluently, in chaste language ; 
whose writing is correctly pointed ; — and who, in short, in whatever 
he speaks or writes, is so uniformly correct, that his language mi^t 
all go to press without revision. He makes no great parade of 
grammar rules, and it has often been insinuated that he is ignorant 
of grammar ! However, this man has now been employed during 
several winters in the same pl^e, and it is universally admitted that 
his success in teaching is very great and general. No man at B. 
will now permit any one to douot of the qualifications of the favor- 
ite teacher of their village school. The fact is, he is a man of excel- 
lent sense and hates all manner of pedantry. The consequence is> 
that without an v parade of what he has learnt by rote or rule^ he 
confines himself to the main object, and makes his pupils grammari- 
ans in fact, independent of a tacit and constant reliance on gram- 
mar rules. It is universally admitted that his pupils excel in lan- 
guage, and that, somehow or other, they speak and write not only 
more correctly, but that their letters and conversations bespeak a 
manliness of sense beyond their years^ and all expressed with muck 
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propriety. It 3hould be observed that this teacher has a method 
deemed very singular here, of accustoming his pupils to read atten- 
tively the rules of grammar, but never to commit them to memory. 
They are then, and very frequently exercised in short sentences of 
composition, in which they are to use only their own language^— but 
this must be pointed correctly, and capitalized, before he calls it 
language. A class is thus publicly exercised, in the hearing of the 
whole school, when the application of the rules and usages of gram- 
mar are made and illustrated. He requires no parsiQg, in form, 
but he requires examples, from the best of the clasfi, in which the 
language shall be duly analyzed, as well with a reference to good 
sense, as to the authorities oa grammar and composition which nave 
been consulted. He insists that common sense is a guide much more 
easily followed than a mass of arbitiary mles, and more readily 
remembered 5— and he also contends that this exercise of the facul- 
ties of the mind has a more beneficial influence in maturing and 
developing its powers, than that of mere memory in a constant re- 
currence to rules. If a child speak incorrectly, he is directed to 
write what he has spoken, and to look at it The effect is astonish- 
ing. Not only is erroneous spelling thus exposed and corrected, 
but by accustoming all to write what they speak amiss, or hear so 
spoken, not only is the defortnity of erroneous spelling and lan- 
guage exposed, but bad language is duly reproved* What child 
will, a second time, repeat an oatn, or a falsehood, when he has once 
written it in the view of this school, ajttended with marks of its en- 
tire displeasure ? There may be something, too, iii tlie government 
of this school which conspires with what 1 have noticed in fixing its 
high character. When you visit it, you only see in the preceptor, 
a uttle older, perhaps, and a better scholar than any of the rest, to 
whom all are in entire subjection. At first, it is said, he is always 
thought severe in his government ; but when his discipline is well 
estaolished, nothing but emulation is seen, and mul^l kindness 
and affection. In the moments ^f relaxation, you may see him 
joining in the exercises and sports of the children, as heartily as if he 
were one of the pupils. There is nothing of the preceptor seen now 5 
but there is a marked attention among t^e pupils, and a desire to en- 
gage his notice : — it is a perfect familiarity without any rudeness. 
Sut the moment the signal is given, all is regularity and order, in 
that perfection which nothing out love and esteem can produce in 
these relationships, and the ability of a master mould into system. 
While, in his own government^ he is strict in self-command, he 
does not fail to consider the government of the passions as an im- 
portant object of education. The best scholars of each class, are 
occasionally selected as prepositors, and intrusted with tixe care of 
tiie whole 5 and sometimes the whole school is entrusted to the 
care of one prepositor, while the preceptor either looks on or joins 
in the exercises. By such methods, the school at B , has at- 
tained a high character 5 and while many will think these little de- 
tails uninteresting or of no importance, there may be others who 
will consider the case as eminently entitled to every attention. 
This is no small praise — and it is undoubtedly well merited. And 
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BOW, having bestowed some attention on a man, who, by a.thcH'ongli 
knowledge of language has advanced far beyond the mere pedantrjr 
of grammar rules, let us return home and contrast with the abovo 
the pedantry and ignorance of that mere verbal grammarian, who 
presides over the literary destinies of the village of A. This man 
IS the champion of grammar — ^for he not only knows every bpok oi^ 
that subject by heart ; — but he boldljr contends that grammar rulea 
comprise the very essence of polite literature. He seems to idoUze 
its rules, and, to a certain degree, to spread this kind of idolatry 
around him. This miglit do very well— 4}ut unfortunately it is pnly; 
the rules that are regarded, and little is taught of the use of those 
rules, only that they must be remembered, and often repeated : and. 
this too, while his own language is grossly imperfect, and his wri^ 
ting has neither pointing or capitol letters, either to mark tbe^ 
pauses, or to shew where a sentence begins or ends ! These are 
strong cases, and they are taken from the examples of real life, not 
only as they exist at A, and B, but in thousands of places besides :— -. 
they exist every where, and ought to excite earnest attention, ^^ . 
they undoubtedly will do whenever popular opinion is so far re^^ 
formed as to adopt the maxims of sense in preference to those of 
mere authority. 

There has been a great degree of liberality displayed in the 
policy of this state, relating to the establishment of schools, and it 
IS well known that a superintendant is appointed to preside over the 
interests of a public school fund, as well as to give efficiency to sm-» 
tern in the regulations of schools. The language of one oi the om« 
cial reports of that officer, which is the only one that I remember to. 
have examined, led me to suppose he was sufficiently aware of the 
distinction between grammar, and grammar rules ;—*betweei^ 
the knowlecbe of ^ammar and its application, and these rules or 
usages by which tins knowledge is commonly taught. But, if he i^ 
«o, his task is by far the greater ; and he may find it very difficult 
to inculcate opinions tfa^t depart from tiiose which popular usage 
has long sanctioned'. 

Before closing these remarks, let me add that I am well aware 
of the apology which is often urged for the omission of punctuatioii^^ 
in writing. It is pretended to be a drudgery of dulness, which none 
but pedants would require, and none but blockheads submit to !. 
But oesides asking what is language vnthout it, I am tiisposed ta 

believe with my fnend at B , that the practice of pointing as we 

write, serves other and important purposes. The habit is soon 
learnt, under the instruction of a master, and when once formed is 
^formed for life. This is one of the four acquirements of youtit 
which is never forsaken ; and he'who adheres to it, never fiuls ta 
improve in a command of language : It serves at once to make 
writing a pleasing exercise, aiid which, without this habit, never 
ceases to be in some degree irksome. 

Few person^ are pleased with their w^n writing, while the let- 
ter which they have just finished is like a chaos of words, a kind of . 
labyrinth, wiSiout order or method. It is only the idea of correct- 
ness that makes a person pleased with the use of language. I have 
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iften bad occasion to witness this, and to admire that so few seem 
daty sensible of the use that might be made of it in dving ah educa- 
tion. The brain was never designed for a mere lumber-room, or 
■tore-house for the mind ; because the senses are so connected that 
each has an agency in whatever relates to all. Too much of reli- 
ance on mere memory, if it do not absolutely impair the other facul- 
ties, will at least checlc the equal progress oi acquisition. You may 
occasionally meet with a man of most retentive memory, of great 
learning, possessing vast stores of acquisition in the fields of litera- 
ture, wno yet has very little of literanr treasures. His head seems 
stuffed with acquisition, but yet uniurnished ; or rather so lum- 
bered with undigested accumulation, that nothing is ready for usCf 
of all its acquirements. It is like the furniture of a house into 
which a family is just moving— dropped, hap-hazard, any where and 
every where, till nothing can be done in the house for the want of 
room* But here tlie simile ends, for when the good woman arrives, 
she soon so distributes the furniture that no one thing is in the way 
of another 5 while the lumberer of the brain makes no distribution, 
only anxious to stuflThis head. It is, moreover, fte business of mem- 
ory, to preserve every thing just as it found it. However great 
the store, therefore, which it may accumulate, if it be only to be pi e- 
geryed, it can afford little of other employment to the mind than 
merely to the memory. The man whose head is employed as a con- 
cordance, minutely to remember the record of the texts of scripture, 
can hardly have time to meditate on the meaning and use of the 
scriptures, so much as^ne who studies less to remember the re- 
Cords of texts by chapter and verse. It is just so of rules, whether 
hi relation to grammar, or to any thing else. Learning is often en- 
cumbered with too many of them ; ' burdened by too ipuch regula- 
fion.' Good sense is a good guide, and having this, a very few 
rules, and these short and simple, may better serve a useful pur- 
pose than a ^reat many. It is the want of good sense that imposes 
so many arbitrary rules, as it is the want of strength that m^es de- 
cripituae require the aid of a cane or walking-stick. 

Let us return once more to the dchools at A— and B— ^. 
At A, there is a great parade of grammar rules, and of teaching 
composition, all of which is governed by rules, always arbitrary, ai^d 
often inapplicable and absurd. No grammarian ever failed to vio^ 
late his own rules, long before he had finished his treatise on gram- 
mar, it is therefore no vronder if at A, they should be constantly 
violated by the teacher and his pupils. At B, as I have said before^ 
the teacher enjoitis the exercise of good sense, which he is blest 
^th himself, and leaves the hobbling exercise of the cane to such as 
are unable to walk without it. 

Does any man believe that the most perfect grammarian the 
^rorld ever saw, relying only on the rules of grammar, could ever 
agree in the punctuation of a few sentences ? Take a page of the 
Spectator, or of the Rambler, erasing all the jMunts and capital let- 
ters, and set two persons to supply the omission, and you will tlieu 
learn somewhat of the perfection of grammar, taught only by gram- 
mar rules. Try now, only the exercise of good sense, m tne same 
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perfon^ance, and joa will find far less discordance in its views* 
Suppose we take two boys of the same age of equal talents and ac- 
quirements, but who are alike untaught in the grammar of any lan- 
guage, and put them to the study of grammar and composition. Let 
the one be taught by the method pursued at A., and the other bj 
that at B. ; or the one solely by grammar rules^ and the other sole- 
ly by the dictates of good sense and discretion, uninfluenced by a 
reliance on any of the rules. DoeSianyiaan believe that their pro- 
gress will be equal, or doubt that the one at B. will improve much 
raster than the other ? Will he not only improve much faster, but 
also gain a far more permanent advantage from that improvement ? 
if any have their doubts on this subject, I could wish they would 
submit to the labor o^f experiment, and doubt no longer. But, it i» 
time to close, for instead of a short note written in great haste, I 
am drawing toward the prolixity of a long essay, for which I reajlj 
have neither time nor inclination. Perhaps I may by-*nd-by re- 
sume this subject, when more at leisure. 

Philoloous. 
rUlage of A. 1815. 

For the American Magazine. 

•« And Joseph said unto tfkem, fsar mi ; for am I in the place of God ?* 

Every person, on reading the above extract, will readQy re- 
cognise in it the languajge of Joseph of Israel, to his brethren, record- 
«d in Holy Wril, and in a history replete %ith the highest interest. 
The history of Joseph is one of the most interesting and instruct! ve^ 
that can any where be found, and it shall be the subject of a few rer 
flections. It will be remembered that at the period of the above pi- 
ous reply, Joseph was the governor of Egypt, and second in author* 
ity and power only to the king. The supplications of his brethrea 
were presented on the occasion of Jacob's death, when they feared. 
that the evil of their designs on Joseph should be retaliated on them 
and their wives and families. Israel was dead-T-the sons had ntt 
longer the protection of a father'3 shield ; and reasoning as it is na- 
tural for men to reason, they remembered now their own wickednesui. 
toward Joseph, and naturally expected that chastisemeiit at bui, 
hands which they were conscious of having merited. I need not 
dwell on this part of my subject — ^the conscience has performed the 
same office in all ages, and by it sin has been manifested in con-. 
scious guilt. If we remember the history well, as I hope every 
person does, let us behold the trembling brothers prostrate before 
a brother — ^mindful of their sin— and listen to the pious, the^ god- 
like language of the governor of all Egypt. '^ Am 1 in the place oT 
Crod ?" The good Joseph, most undoubtedly felt tiie strong ties of 
nature, and saw in those before him bone-of-his-bone,, and nesh-of- 
liis flesh. But this was not all : He knew that vengeance be- 
longeth to the most High, and to Him he left the display of his ow^ 

Eower. ** And Joseph wept when they spake unto him;.an4 )b^-« 
rethren also went and fell down before bis face i and they sai< 
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luto Ihid, we are thj senraiits. And Joseph said un^o tbens fear 
not ; for am I ID the place of God ? But as for you, je thought evil 
against me, but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass as it is this 
day, to save much people alive. Now, therefore, fear ye not, I will 
nourish you and your little ones. And he comforted them, and 
spake kindly unto them." Chri^ians, such was the language and 
such the conduct of a godly man, more than 3500 years ago, and 
these examples will probably be worthy of your highest hopes of 
imitation, to the end of time ! Joseph, in his adversity, was never 
forsaken of that God in whom was his trust. Fei-s^cuted by bis 
'brethren^ (^brethren according to thefiesh^) he was sold into bond- 
age in a stranse land, where the institutions of a strange religion 
were calculated to lead his mind astray. But God permits not one 
to perish in sin who desires the true lisht of life. Joseph must have 
been richly blessed with the light of £at divine grace which is stilt 
tlie christian's solace, the source of his every h,ope. Even in Eg;^pt, 
the lam[) which was in due preparation, was made bright with that 
Ught which illumines heaven. But what more particularly engages 
my attention when I meditate on this portion ot Holy Wnt,is, toat 
the Almighty can turn the evil that man designs into good ^ or that 
He does often so overrule evil that good may come from it. Not 
that the Almighty designs evil that good may follow.— His omnip- 
otence needs not to work by such means 5— -nor that tlie sin is the 
less, -because, as Joseph said to his brethren, < ve tliought evil against 
me, but God meant it unto good.' It would te well to observe bow 
readily Joseph ascribes all power to God, and bow clearly he shows 
his brethren that although an Egyptian governor, he is still of the 
same religion as themselves. Revealed religion has been mnch the 
same in 2dl a^es, since the world began. It is comfortable to believe 
that the Patnarchs of old-time were of the same faith as are the 
chtistians of those latter days ; and that as both are allied in faith, 
to are they allied in God and in the graces of the Holy Smrit. 
Time, which follows events, is like distance in perspective. That 
fiuth which shone in Abraham, may be seen in those worthies whose 
virtues and trials and praises^ are recorded in the scriptures for our 
instruction : and it may be seen through all time, down to the pre- 
sent day, though not yet mellowed by the effect of distance. Tru- 
ly the good man faileth, by reason of time, but God hath not left 
himself without many witnesses. I suppose there is not now, nor 
never was, but one true religion, as there never was but one God^ 
nor but one object of religious faith and holy adoration. And it has 
often perplexed me with grievous doubtings and many fears, when 
I have attempted to discover, for myself, what kind of religion, or 
rather which kind of religion that could be, which should be accept- 
able to my Maker : — ^the true religion. Without aiming to wound 
the feelings of any, I am prepared to believe that the only true re- 
ligion, i3 religious religion, and that It always has been so, from the 
time when the foundations of the world were laid. I have examin- 
ined scholastic theology till I bare doubted if its schools teach more 
Cff truth than falsehood, or whether the schools of the prophets Qf 
old-time; (to which th«ie modjUR s^boob atre pretended to be likea- 
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ed) had an J thing to do with theological religion. 1[ was educated 
in a belief that God is the author all sin, and that, from all eternity, 
He had foreordained a certain portion of his creatures to external 
misery, and a certain other portion to eterna,! happiness. I have 
examined theology, till I find if running into contradictions, aud 
ending'in distraction, leaving the mind }n doubt, apd often in des- 
,pair. I have examined religipn, till 1 find all real, religious relie- 
lon, looking in hope to hearen, placid ^n hope though trembling witli 
fear, serene in faith, — looking through the veil of nature up to the 
temple of divine grace, and resting only there. I have studied mj 
bible and considered its doctrines and precepts, till I find in it an 
assurance that religious religion is all divine, and theological and 
polemical divinity, as they were called, altogether human. In re- 
ligion, I find a faith that allies the christian to the I^atriach, and the 
prophets of old. I see that faith, has been the same in all ages, as 
God, the object of faith, has been the same. What matters it if 
scholastic theology, or the religion of propositions, be a snare, so 
long as, through raith, J can mount above its entanglements and en- 
joy that freedom and blessedness^ of spirit which an humble reliance 
on God alone inspires. Wherefore should I rest on the faith of the 
Scribe and the Pharisee, when Jesus himself stands waiting to 
* teach as never man taught.' Why dwell on their subtleties, when, 
by the light of heaven I am invited to press beyond these, and learn 
01 God, Concerning the things of God, rather than of man. How 
comfortable is it that the Christian, however separated by time or 
distance from the Patriarchs, or the saints of former times, has still 
with them the relationships of a brother, in that he is a brother in 
faith. Let us all bear this in mind, ih^t God hath never changed ; 
and that the object of our faith being One, and that the Holy One of 
Israel, if we indeed have faith, then are we sons and brothers, begot- 
ten alike to a hope in one blessed inheritance. And while as Chris- 
tians we aim at this, let us as men be mindful of Joseph, our older 
brother, who dared not, in judgment, to usurp the right of God: 

The most of the great and glaring absurdities which sensible 
men find in popular opinion ; and which religious men find in the- 
ological systems, were not at first so glaringly absurd, if^ indeed ther 
existed at the first. System makers. are necessarily dogmatical. 
They assume a position, or lay down some proposition, which they 
propose to consider a ^rt or rather a basis of some system : ana 
Dy-and-by it is discovered that if the proposition be true, certain 
Consequences must be, at which, abstracted from the idea of sup- 
porting the proposition, the mind would shudder in abhorrence. It 
IS thus I view that tenet, as it has now become^ that God is the 
author of sin. Some such proposition as the following had probably 
been assumed, by some theologians ; — ^that the Almi^ty forekneiw 
all things from the foundations of the world; and as he foreknew, 
foreordained. Thus, rather than abandon a simple and idle propo- 
sition, have the Scribes of the church been led to defend a conse- 
quence of it, till this also has become a tenet of scholastic theology ! 
Such also do I suppose the probable origin of most of those knotty 
points in theology, about which theologians so sharply cbntcnd: 
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and such is ray aitthbrity for making a distinction between theolog- 
ical religion and religious religion. Man has no need — he has no 
right, to extend his views to such roetaphpical subtleties, as if he 
would bound and limit omnipotence. 1 hese doctrines are the fruit- 
ful sources of infidelity. 'Ilie Saviour of the world taught no such 
subtleties, and there is little of metaphysical abstraction, or specu- 
Lative theology ir^ his religion. Idle speculation has no place there. 
Well then may christians take courjige and be glad, when all concur 
in putting the bible into every hand, that the religion of the bible 
may be known to all. 

Clericvs. 



ON THE STYLE AND ECONOMY OF BUILDING HOITSES. 

To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Sir, 

I SET down with an intention to offer .a few hasty remarks 
to your readers, on the best mode of constructing Houses, proper- 
ly adapted for convenience and economy. Perhaps I shall oft'er 
nothing new, but it is necessary to revive, occasionally, even that 
which is Well known, lest it be neglected if not for,gotten. The 
most careless observer, travelling through remote countries, can not 
but notice the striking difference which he frequently finds, in his 
progress, in the style of architecture of public and private buildings. 
This is principally an exterior feature ; but if he examine the inte- 
rior structure of private houses, he will be often astonished to wit'- 
ness the greatness of that difference which he finds, in respect to 
economy of design & every convenience, and that even in the same 
country or perhaps neighborhood. I am no architect, nor have 1 
any favorite plan to propose for every house, to the exclusion of ail 
others, without regard to local circumstances. My principal ob- 
ject is to bring to the recollection of your readers a few facts on 
natural philosophy, which it is important to remember while rear- 
ing the fabric of every house, and to offer a few general observa- 
tions. 

Perhaps it may not have occurred to the Albanians, that few 
places of the same population in any part of America, have so large 
H proportion of houses that are aukwardly constructed, as respects 
the convenience and ease of the family. Perhaps, also, it may not 
have occurred to every body, that the Albany houses are uniformly 
set lower in the ground, than in almost any other town in America. 
Such are the facts, however. And with a very improper soil and 
site, for underground rooms, every house has its lower story in the 
ground ! The soil is either a wet, fine clay, or a soft Hack alluvion 
— exactly such ground as every sensible man would advise to avoid 
building low houses upon, with underground rooms. But, the 
building lots are principally very small, and a kitchen must be 
made somewhere ; besides that, an underground room is a good 
place to keep negroes in, and where, in winter, much less wood 
vriU serve forthem than in an upper room. Leaving all this kind 
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of policy? I proceed to my object ; — for whatever may have been thcB, 
necessity of the case, at one period, it, is certain that habit need 
no longer perpetuate a pernicious custom. The object of an under- 
ground kitchen, is, to be near the cellar, and to save something of 
the expense of fuel, by putting this room partly underground, by 
which means it is rendered cool in summer, and not so subject ta 
frost in the winter. But, is it not^ still, an expensive and incon- 
venient project, incompetent for the purpose intended, and un- 
healthy to most people ? Certainly it must be deemed such by 
those who are annually driven by inundation from tlie lower to the 
upper rooms* How inveterate is habit ! You may see this even in 
the public buildingvS, which are all burrov/ed into the ground, as if 
they also needed cellar kitchens. The main object of the cellar, is* 
9. low temperature, and as uniform as may be through the year 5 nei- 
ther troubled by the heat of summer, or the frost of winter. So 
eo^l in summer that butter* will be kept hard in it, and fresh meat* 
preserved some days longer than in the temperature of the open air;. 
*— and in winter, never to freeze water. The cellar may well be 
damp, and be the cooler for this dampness. A temperaxure of 40^ 
to 45 deg, of Fahrenheit, is probably the best for this apartments 
This is from 8 to 13 deg. above the freezing point, and sufficient! j 
cool for sumn^er, as it is sufficiently warm for winter. This is just 
about the average temperature of the earth in this latitude, at a depth 
of three feet, or perhaps a little short of that* Could you, there- 
fore, exclude the external air from your cellar, the floor of which 
should be about three feet below the level of the surface of the sur- 
rounding ground; and could the transmission of caloric through 
the walls and ceiling of this apartment be prevented, the uniform, 
temperajture thereof would then be about 40 to 45 deg. With sink- 
ing a pit in one corner, three feet deeper, (as I have- once done and 
fully tried the experiment,) the temperature of the whole cellar maj 
be considerably reduced, and that of the pit, covered hy a box en- 
closure, shaded as it is all around, M'ill preserve ice through the 
year. The object is to get tlie low temperature required, as near as 
may be to the level of the giound. For this purpose, I woUld pro- 
pose that the cellar should be three feet deep, and the floor raised 
one foot from the ground* In one corner of the cellar, the N. E. is 
best, wl^^n it can be done, sink a pit three or four feet deeper, of 
such capacity as you may desire, and the nature of the ground ad- 
mit, and stone it up like a well, fitting shelves all around against 
tlie sidesv Enclose this pit by a double ceiling of boards, with & 
space between of about an inch ; and on one side have a door, from. 
wliich steps descend into the pit. This is now your refrigeratory 5 
and with a few barrels of ice at the bottom, you may keep your 
c^s and butter and fresh meats frozen through the year ;— Or, if 
not an epicure, quite cool enough for health, without the ice. It: 

* Butter that is good, only begins to melt at about 72 deg. of P^erAeit^ 
and is quite hard at 56 to 60 d^g". At a temperature of 40 to 45 deg. it may 
be kept sweet for a long time. This is about the temperature that it takes 
from a piece of ice, placed upon it in summer, for the table, the ice bein^ 
3Si de|^. At the temperature of 45 deg. it is never attacked by the flies. 
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Killl be observed that I have said above, if the transmission of calo* 
ric could be prevented, ^c. The walls of the cellar should be laid 
hollow, as pi^oposed for tlie ceiling of the refrigeratory 5 — that is^ 
V'ith a space of one or tv.o inches, in the middle, fruni at least two 
feet below the surface of the ground, to the next story ahove : and 
the ceiling over head, being double, should also be very tight and 
close. The windov^s of the cellar should be made double, uith an 
inch or more of space between the panes uf glass. Should the 
whole house be built in this way, it would be far more temperate^ 
in any , climate 5 but this is not necessary in ours. 'I he cellar walls, 
built in this way, would have to be sonje the thicker, and binding 
pieces of stone should be laid crosswise occasionally, to connect the 
two walla firmly together. Dry air, is a perfect nonconductor of 
caloric, or the matter of heat. One or two inches of spce, in such 
a wall, will have more effect in preventing the transmission, either 

. way, of the caloric or heat, than as many feet of solid masonry. 
iBxamining a cellar wall in cold weather, ^ou will Uiiformly find 
the most of the white frosty covering within', on t' e ends ot such 
stones as come the nearest to extending across, fi'oin the one side 
of the wall to the other. U may. perhaps, be wortli consideration, 
whether or not the whole walls of the lower story should be built 
hollow, as proposed for those of the cellar. Wtre tie kltcheirin 
front, and the walls built as proposed, the floor might better he as 
high as the adjoining ground; and g<»ing into the cellar, descend 1,2, 
or S steps. This would make the temperature of the kitchen, and 

.tliat of the cellar, sufficiently low and uniform. But would the peo- 
ple adopt a better policy, and make the building lots in towns larger, 
the kitchen should stand in the rear, above ground. Let any Yuan 
examine the actual conveniences of a house in Philadelphia, compa- 

. red with those of most houses in this city which are commonly rent- 
ed, and he will be surprised at the difference in this respect, as well 

. as in the prices of rent. And still sucre8si\e ages either folluw the 
fashion of the old ones which first ftirmed the fashion of houses here, 

. or depart so slowly f|^m it, that it may well excite the greatest as* 

. tonishment. I kno^ of 110 reas<*n why rents, anil the prices of li- 
ving, in every article, should not fall rapidly in this city, as, indeed, 
I believe they must, and ptetty soon. At least if the owners of 

. houses do not adopt a better plan for the convenience and ease of 

. tenants, it is to be hoped that few tenants may be found, and that 

.tenements maybe had for far less enorm.ous rents. As it is, I 
know of no place where such indifferent accommodations are now 

1 bought at so high a rate. A man may hire as much room, and with 
far better accommodations, in Philadelphia, for an hundred dollars, 
as he can here for as many pounds. It is very true that agood style 
of work pfi an ship is to be seen in many of the buildings otthis city, 
and a pretty good style of architecture, on the oM^sii/f ;•— while there 
is some degree of improvement in the interior arrangement, though 
less by far than there ought to be. Wherefore spend ages, in graou- 
ally stepping out of a nad habit, instead of adopting a good one at 
once ! An accurate observer, by examining the style of the plan, 
may determine, within a few years, the origin of almost every 
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house erected in this citj — Step-by -step ;-^rom the full, to the 
half, and quarter blood 5 — so ue are departing from the venerabU 
model of antiquity. 

Bi>t, I am fekrful oC trespassing too long on yowr patience* 
If you can aid the work of improvement, in respect to the plan of 
building, rest assured of the thanks of, 

A Tenant* 
Mbanif^DecUtS. 

?. 8a I mentioned tliat I had tried the experiment of the pit,. 
Whatever was the cause I know not, but during several years alter 
I formed this, the .cellar vias never infested with rats or mice, 
though it had been bcft)re. W hetlier it was the greater coolness of 
the cellar, occasioned by the ice, that drove them away, or whate- 
ver the cause, they all left it. Independent, however,* of these 
^considerations, ti^e convenience and utility of such a pit is very 
great, and tjie expense trifling. 



Tke PhBHomena of Natural Ekttricity Observed by the ^cient^ 
By the Abbe Ebrthelon. 

Although the discovery of tije electricity of thunder 1^ very 
recent, we find so certain and evident traces of it among the An- 
cients, timt we cannot doubt of its having been observed by them;, 
we shall relate several proufc which establish this assertion beyond 
dispute : they are supppi t^ by &cts, which we should have round 
great diifieulty to explain before our knowledge of atmospheric elec- 
tricity. 

It is certain from the account of Herodotus, that people, tw^ 
tiiousand years ago, could attract lightning by sharp-pointed rods 
of iron. According to that autlwr, the Thracians disarmed Heav* 
en of its thunder, by discharging arrows into t||e air, and the Hyper* 
boreans could do tlie same by dartins towards the clouds lances 
headed with pieces of sharp-pointed iron. These customs are so 
many circumstances which conducted to the discovery of electrici- 
ty, a phenomenon known to the Greeks and Romans by certain ef- 
fects which they attributed to the Gods, as Mr. Ostertag has pro- 
ved at length, in a Dissertation 2>e ^spiciis ex Acumimlms^ 

Pliny tells us, that it appeared from, ancient annals, that by 
means of certain sacrifices and ceremonies, thunder oould be made* 
to descend, or, at least, that it could be obtained from the heaveni. 
An ancient tradition relates, that this was practised in EtruriJ^ , 
among the Volsinians, on account of a monster, called Fb/te, whidi^. • 
after having ravaged the country, had entered their city, and timt 
their King, Porsenna, caused the fire of Heaven to fall upofl it. 
Lucius Piso, a writer of great credit, in the first volume of his im* 
nals, says, that before Porsenna, Numa Pompilius had often done 
^ same thing, and that Tultius HostUiufl, because he deviated • 
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from the prescribed ceremonies, xvhtn imitating this i»ysteriou« 
practice, was himself stinick dead by the ligfitoing, as Mr. Rich- 
man* in our day, when repeating at Petersbnrgh the experiment of 
Marly-la-Ville, with too little prectutton. Livy mentions tiii 
same circumstance concerning Tullius Hostilius. 

The Ancients had also an Elician Jupiter, Eliclum quoque ac- 
cepimus Jovem. Jupiter, who in otlier respects was called 2Stator,the 
Thunderer, & Feretrian, had upon tliis occasion the name of Elician. 

During the night which preceded the victory gained by Pos- 
thumius oyer the Sabines, the Rom?in javelins emitted the same 
light as flambeaux. When Gylippus was going towards Syracuse^ 
* flame was seen upon his lance, and the darts of the Romatt sol* 
diers appeared to be on firef. 

According to Procopius, Heaven favoured the celebrated Bell- 
sarius with the same prodigy in the war against the Vandals|. 
We read in Titus Livius, that Lucius Atreus having purchased a 
javelin for his son, who had been just enrolled as a soldier, this 
weapon appeared as if on fire, and emitted flames for the space of 
two hours without being consumed §. Plutarch, in the Life of Ly- 
sander, speaks of a luminous appearance, which must be attributed 
to electricity ; and in the thirty-secood Chapter he relates two facts 
of the same nature : '• The pikes of some soldiers in Sicily, and a 
cane which a horseman carried in his hand in Sardinia, appeared as 
if on fire. The coasts were also luniinous, and shone with repeat- 
ed flashes.'' 

Pliny observed the same phenomefMm. *' I have seen," says 
Jhe, " a li^t under this form upon the pikes of the soldiers who 
were on duty on the ramparts"!!. ^ 

Caesar, in his Commentaries, relates, that during the late war ill 
Africa, after a dreadful storm, which ha^ thrown the whole Roman 
army into the greatest disorder, the points of darts of many of the 
soldiers shone with a spontaneous lights a phenomenon which M. de 
Courtivon first referred to electricityf . We shall here relate the 
passage of Csesar at full length. " About that time there appeared 
in Caesar's army an extraordinary phenomenon in tlie month of 
February. About the second watch of ^ night there suddenly 

* This gentleman, who was one of the Professors at Petersburg, was 
irtruck dead on the 6th of August 1753, by a flash of lightning drawn fi^>ra 
iiis apparatus into his own vooin, as he was attending to an experiment he 
was making with it. See a particular account of this melancholy event in 
tte " Philosophical Transactions,*' Vols. 48 and 49-^andin " Priestley's His- 
tory of Electricity," p. 337. 

f Gylippo S>Tacusas p«tenti, visa est Stella super ipsam lanceam consti- 
tisse.. In Ri^manorum castris visa sont ardere i>ila, ignibus scilicet in ilia 
^elapsis : qui sacpc sulminum more, animalia f erire solent et arbusta, sed si 
vninore vi mittuntur defluunt tantum et irtfxdent non feriunt nee vulnerant. 
«< Senec. Natur. Quaest." lib. 1. c. i, 

* " Procop. De Bell. Vandal."^ lib. 1. c. i. 
§ « Tit. Liv." lib. xUiL 

i Vidi nocturnis militum vigiliis inhacrere pilljs pro vallo fidgorem eflSl... 
jne ca — hominum quoque capiti vespertinis boris raagnos prxsagio circum^ 
fulgent « Plin. Hist. Nat." lib. ii. 

1 « Histoii-e de 1' Academe." 1752, p 10* 
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arose a thick cloud, followed by a terrible shower of bail, and th« 
same ni^ht the points of th« fifth legion appeared taemit fiames*** 
— All these facts, which webavc collected from the Ancients, prove 
t at It has been justly said, that to judge properly of ti^e works of 
the Ancints one must conclude, that there is a great deal of the fa- 
bulous in their Histories, and n»uch truth in their Fables 5 tliat we 
give too ready belief to the former, and do not examine the latter 
wit'i sufficient attention to discover those useful truths which ih^j 
contain. 

To these let us join other facts of the same kind, which have 
been observed by the Moderns, and which all prove the chuse aflfinity 
between thunder and electricity. Upon one of the bastions of tho^^ 
Castle of Duino, situated in Frioul, on the shore of the Adriatic 
Sea, there has been from time immemorial a pike erected in a 
vertical position, with the point upwards. In summer, when tb©- 
-weather appears to portend a storm, the centinel who is upon guard 
in that place examines the iron head of this pike, by presenting 
to it the point of a halberdf, which is always kept there for that 
purpose; and when he percekes that the iron of the pike sparkles 
nruch, or that there is a small pencil of flame at its point, he rings a 
bell, wbich i^ near, in order -to give notice to the people who are^ 
at labour in the fields, or to fishermen who are at sea, that they are 
threatened with a storm ; and upon this signal every body makes 
for some place of shelter. The great antiquity of this pract'ce is 
proved by the constant and unanimous tradition of the country; 
and by a letter of Father Imperati, a Benedictine, dated in IfiOS^ 
in wh^tch it is said, alluding to this custom of the inhabitants of Ikii^ 
no, ^fyne et hasta hi mire utm.turad imbres grandines procellusque 
jprmscLsiendas^ femporeprcBsertim cetivo^, 

Mr. Watson relates, in the Philosophical Transactions!!, that 
according to several accounts received from France, Mr. Einon, 
Curate of Plauzet, had affirmed, that during twenty-seven years he 
had resided there, tlie three points of the cross of the steeple seem- 
ed to be surrounded by a body of flame, in the time of great storms j 
and that when this phenomenon appeared no danger was to be ap-% 
prehended, as a calm s»9n succeeded. ^ 

Mr/Pacard, secretary to the parish of the Priory of the Moun- 
tain of Breven, opposite to Mornit Blanc, causing; some workmen to 
dig a foundation tbr a building, which he was desirous of erecting in 
t^e meadows of Plianpra, a violent storm came on, during which b© 
took shelter under a rock not far distant, where he saw the electric 

, * Per id teihpus fere Ccsaris execitui iiicredibilis auditu : namque Vi- 
giliarum signo confecto, circiter vigilia sectSnda noctis, nimbus cum saxea 
grandine subitn est exortus iugens — Eadem nocte quintjc legionis pik>]*iiiiit: 
cacumina sua sponte arserunt. « Cmsar de Bell. African, cap. xlii 

f Brandistoco. 

+ They predict the appnoarii of rain, baU and storms, particularly in th^ 
summer season, by the lightning which appears around their halberts. Ed. 

^ Lettera di Gio. Fortunato Bianchini, Dot. Med. Intomo un Nuovo Fe^ 
pomeno Elettrico all' Acav. R. di Scienze di Parigi, 1758. <* Meraoires dO; 
l*Acadcmie des Sciences,'* 1764-, p. 408, ct suiv. 

1 « Piulosophiical Transitions,*:' vol xlviii part 1, p. 3ia 
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Btrid fall several times upon the top of a large iron lever, left fixti 
in the ground*. 

If one ascends the summit of any mountain,, one may be elec- 
tHfied immediately in certain circumstances, and without any pre- 
paration, by a stormy cloud, in the like manner as the points of tlie 
weather-cocks and masts, as was experienced in 1767, by Mr. Pic- 
tet, Mr. de Saussure, and Mr. Jallabert, jun. on the top of Mount 
Bi'even. While the first of the«& Philosophers was interrogating 
the guides they had taken along with them, respecting the names 6f 
different mountains, and was pointing them out with his finger, that 
lie might determine th^r position, and delineate them on the 
map, he felt, every time he raised his hand for that pu^i pose, a kind 
t)f -pricking sensation at the end' of his finger, like that which is ex- 
perienced when one opproaches the conductor of an electrical ma- 
chine strongly charged. The electricity of a stormy cloud, which 
was opposite to him, was the, cause of this sensation. His com- 
panions and the guides observed- the same eff'ects 5 and the force of 
the electricity soon increasing, the sensation produced by it became 
every moment more perceptible ; it was even accompanied with a 
kind of hissing. Mr. Jallabert, who had a gold band to his hat, 
heard a dreadful i^mbling noise around bis head, which the lest 
heard also when they put on liis hat. They drew forth sparks from 
- the gold button of the hat, as well as from the metal ierfil of a large 
waWcing-stick 5 and as the storm was likely to become dangerous, 
they descended ten or twelve fathoms lov/er, where they perceived 
none of these phenomena. A small raip ^oon after fell, the storm. 
was dispersed, and on their mountii^ a\gain^to, the summit, tliejr 
#ould discover no more signs of electricity. , 

* " Voyage dans les Alpes, Svc." torn. ii. p. 56^ 



Journal of a Captivity and short, adode in BraziL 
(Continued fi'oni page ^.) 

Sept. 1.— The window of my small a^rtment opens into a nar- 
row passage, formed by the back of the prison and an adjoining 
bouse, which is selected as a place of convenient retirement for the 
Carevellos prisoners ; so that 1 fehall be obliged to keep my window 
<;lose shut, and endure a dark room ki future. When will tlie hour 
of deliverance arrive ? 

Sept, 2d. — ^The minister Claudio taking examinations in the 
prison. It is astonishinoj to see the fearful awe this man inspires ; 
all confusion ceases at his entrance, and the prison is completely 
hushed till his departure. • He K^s been a second Jeffreys heie, per- 
secuting the whole country on one pretext or other. 

Sept. 3. — -Very poorly ; partly through a heavy train of 
thought, which at times overpowers me, aud I find it impossible to 
avoid. If alone, I might possibly stifle my sensations; but to see' 
the delicacy and feelings of my compaiuon constantly hurt is too 
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severe. Her society at this moment of trouble is inraluable: yet 
I still lament tlie aftection that prompted her accompanjing me in 
the voyage, and has thus introduced her to a land of misery. 

Sept. 4*-— A Serjeant brotight a request from the commandant, 
that I would endeavour the recovery of a servant helonging to his 
suite ; who directly after was brought into the room adjoining my 
apartment, and thrown into a corner like a heap of dirt. I found 
him in a high fever, apparently fiear his last gasp : and on enquiry, 
M^as informed tliat he had been ill twenty-seven days, lying about 
the guard-^ouse, gradually getting worse, and totally neglected till 
this moment. I accommodated the poor ^etch with a mixt, &c. and 
after giving a restorative, left him to its effect : but he had scarce 
Iain ten mmutes, when a priest came to confess him ; and, cieanng 
the room, sat down by his penitent. Not content with this exertion, 
he declared the indispensible necessity of the sacrament, which 
was administered with all its forms ; and, as if determined to give 
exhausted nature no re8pite,proceeded with extreme unction, taking 
from his pocket a small silver box, containing a green ointment 

i previously blessed,} and with a spatula extracted a small quantity, 
rawing it over the eye-brows, lips, nostrils, ears, fore-head, soles of 
the ket^ palms of the hands, and back, of the sick, repeating a short 
prayer over each, and finishing the whole with others. On my re- 
monstrating with the ghostly father about being so tedious at such a 
moment, he declared that, having secured the sinner from al^ de- 
moniacal influence over his corporeal functions, &c. he could leave 
him to the eifects of his constitution 5 as now, whetlier he died or 
recovered, was perfectly immaterial. 

Sept. 11.— The weatlier has been lately tempestuous to extremoy 
and a vessel entered in consequence tbr shelter ; the owner of which 
passed my prison window, and I recognized him for a Portuguese 
whom I had known before on the coast. I instantly resolved on 
writing a packet for Europe, and sending it by this stranger in 
preference to those around me. I have completed my design with 
some difficulty. 

12th. — The happy tidings have this day been announced, that 
our departure will talce place at an early period 5 merely waiting 
for some trifling preparations, and a fair wind* This has at once 
made all bustle and stir : and several sailors were brou^t int» 
prison, to remain till sailing ; which is their only mode of manning 
vessels on king's duty. . 

13th. — I was called tliis morning to visit a sick plants, who 
chiefly cultivates mandiock, that invaluable root which forms the h.^ 
rinha, or bread of South America, and I had an opportunity of mi- 
nutely viewing the whole process of preparation. Mandiock is tk 
knotted shrub that runs to tlie height of six feet and upwards, but 
without branches 5 tlie root, which is the only useful part, somewhat 
resembles a parsnip, but is much. larger. It is planted by cutting 
the body of the shrub into short lengths, and sticking them into the 
earth, when they immediately reshoot, and, after growing for about 
twelve months, the root is perfectly formed, but varies in size accor- 
ding to the fert^ity of the groundi from one to twenty inches in di^ 
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ameter, and from six inches to two feet in lengtli. The roots being 
pulled up, and the exterior bark cut oft', a farinaceous substance 
remains, milky and glutinous f this is rubbed to small pieces against 
a ra&^g wheel covered with perforated copper^ and received, into 
a trough below ; it is then dried in shallow pans over a slow fire^ 
till all moisture is evaporated, when it appears a dry garnulated 
substance, and b ready for use. Tapioca is the juice of tlie root 
(Irained from the raspings, and graiMilated in like manner over a 
slow fire. ' 

Farinha was in use among the Indians of South America at the 
time of its discovery, and imperceptibly adopted by its conquerors, 
wheat not agreeing with the soil, and mandiock being cultivated at 
an hundredth part of the labour and expence. 
(To be Continued.) 



CLACDINE. 

A Swiss Tale. From tlie French ofM, De Florian, 

(Continued from pa^ 242.) 

*< Claudine, surprised to find any one who did not desfnse 
her, kissed his hands, without saying a word. He spoke to her in 
the most friendly manner, and enquired after hia good brother the 
Curate : he dwelt with pleasure on the good deeds of that worthy 
man, and observed, that one of the most pleasing duties of their 
ministry was to console the unhappy, and lieal the broken-hearted. 
Claudine listened with respectful gratitude^ he appeared to her as 
kn angel sent from heaven to comfort her. After supper she reti- 
red to bed in a calmer state of mind, and if she did not sleep, she 
at least rested. 

" On the morrow, the good Curate searched through Salenches 
for a little chamber where Claudine might lie-in. An old woman, 
called Madame Felix, offered an apartmeut, and promised secrecy. 
Claudine repaired thither in the evening, the Curate paid, three 
months in advance, the old lady passed her for a niece lately mar- 
ried at Charabery, and every thing was settled. Indeed it was higk 
time ; for the fatiguing journey, and the agitation of mind tiiat 
Claudine had sustained, brought on her labour-[}ains that very eve- 
ning : although only seven months gone with child, she produced a 
boy beautiful as the day, whom Madam Felix caused to be baptised 
by the name of Benjamin. 

^* The Curate, was desirous of immediately putting the child 
out to nurse, but Claudine declared with tears in her eyes, that she 
would rather die than be separated from Benjauiin.; she was allowed. 
to keep him for the first few days, and at the end of these days her 
maternal fondness had encreased. The Curate reasoned with her ; 
represented to her, that such conduct deprived her of all hopes of 
ever returning to Chamouny, or of being reconciled to her father : 
Claudine's only answer was to embrace Benjamin. The time sliptj 
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eoj Claudme nursed her child^ and remained with Sljidflme Felix, 
who loved her witli all her heart. 

" The fifty crowns from her father, and the little money Na- 
nette had put into her bundle, had hitherto paid her espences. Na- 
nette did not dare to come to see her, but she sent her all she could 
spare- and thus Claudine \?anted Utv nothing. She employ ed her 
time in learniog to read and write of the old lady^ who had foj'mer- 
ly kept a school at Boiiville, and in takinj^ care of Benjamin. Clau- 
dine was less unhappy^ and little Benjamin grew charming* 
But even such happiness could not last. One morning the Curate 
of Salenches came to pay her a visit* 

*' My dear girl,'" said hc^ ** when I received you under my pro- 
tection, when t covered your fault with the mantle of charity, mj 
design was> to take care of your child, to enable him to gain Ins 
bread j and I hoped, during that interval, to have appeased the an- 
ger of your fither; to have prevailed with him to receive you once 
more into his house, where your repentance, your ni**desty, your 
love of virtue, and of labour, might gradually have induced him to 
forget tl>c distresses of which yoa have been the source. But thi* 
plan you have yourse) f opposed. With what eyes could Simon look 
upon tiiis chilJ ; he must necessarily remain a lasting u^onument 
ofyou[- misiconductand disgrace. 1 candibcern byyoureycs that 
jour choice is made; but you ought to consider, that you cannot 
always remain with this good woman, whose circumstances howe- 
ver desirous she might be of befriending you, render it impossible* 
The money that Nanette sends you, is taken from the support of 
herself and her famdyp Nanette labours the pound while you 
caress Benjamin, and Nanette has been guilty of no fault. You 
have but one resource, which is, to go into service eitlier at Geneva 
or Chambery ; but I doubt whether, without separating from your 
child, you would easily find a place. I allow you two days to in- 
flect coolly on these matters. You will then inform me of your de- 
termination, and depend on it, I will do every thin^ in my power 
to assist you." Claudine was sensible of the trutli of all the Curate 
had said, hut she found it impossible for her to live without Benja- 
min- After pasKiBg a day and a nidit in reflecting on what she 
ought to do J she at last resolved^ and, after writing a letter to tha^ 
CnratCj acknowledging all his kindnesB, which she left on her table, 
she made a tundle of her cloaths, tied up twenty crowns which sftU 
remained in a handkerchief, and, faking Benjamin in her arms, she 
departed from Sa tenches. 

*' She took the road to Geneva, and slept at night at Bonville ; 
for, on account of little Benjamin, she could not travel far. lii& 
second day she arrived at Geneva, Her fii-st care was to sell 
all her female attire, and provide herself \vtth a suit of man's cloaths | 
she even sold her fine black hair, and bought a knapsack, iuto 
which she put her cloaths* ii!he fastened then r?, winch she had 
hitherto worn on her finger, round her neck. Thus clad like a 
young Savoyards with a stout stick in her hand, her knapsack on 
ner back, a-top of which Benjamin was seated, claspinf^ his hands 
round her neck, she set out from Geneva on the road to Turin* 

" She was twelve days in crossing the mountains, and people 
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were so nmch pleased with the air and appearance 6fthift handsome 
SavDjard, and of the c'nld whom she earned oir her back, and call- 
ed her little hrother, that site was hardly alh)wed to pay any thing, 
but commonly discharged her reckoning by amusing the comj any 
with some beautiful songs peculiar to her country; so that when 
CiauJlne arrived at Turin, she had still some of her money left, 
with wh'ch she hired a littie garr'fet, bought a brush and blacking, 
and, followed by little Benjamin, wKo never left her, she set ujj a, 
little stall for blacking shoes, in the Palaid-^oyal, under the name 
of Claude. 

" During the first days she gained but little, because she was 
awkward, and took a good deal of time to gain a penny; but she 
*oon became expert, and the \york went on well; Claude, intel li- 

fent, active, alert, ran all the errands of the quarter. Benjamin, 
uring her ahsence, sat upon and guarded the stool. If there was 
A letter to he carried, a box to he removed, or bottles to he cunve^- 
«d ti) the cellar, Claude was called in preference to any. other, fch^ 
Vas the confidant and assistant of all the hzy servants in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in the evening often carried home a crown as the 
^ins of the day. This was fully sufficient to support her a>id 
Benjamin, who every day increased in stature and in beauty, and 
became ihe favorite of all the neighbourhood. 

This happy life had lasted for more than two years^when one 
day Claudine and her son being busy arranging ti.eir little stall 
with their heads bent towards the ground, they saw a foot appear 
upon the. stool. Claudine took her brush, and without leoking at 
the master of the shoe, immediately begatr her operation. Wneii 
the most difficult part was done, she raised her nead. — The brush 
fell from her hands, she remained immoveable ; it was Mr. Beltdn 
whom she beheld. Little Benjamin, who was not at aU affected, 
took up the brush, and with a feeble hand attempted to finish the 
wprk, of Claudine who still ren)aiped motionless, with 1 «r eyes fix- 
ed on Mr. Belton. Mr. Belton asked Claufhne, with some sur- 
prize, why she stopped, and smiled at the eftoits of the child, whose 
figure pleased him. Claudine, recovering her spirits, excused her- 
•self to Mr. Belton with so sweet a voice, and such well -chosen 
words, that the Englishman^ still more Surprized, asked Claudine 
several questions about her country and her situation. Claudine 
^^swered, with a calm air, that she and her brother were two or- 
phans who gained their bread by the employment which he saw, 
and that they were from the Valley of Chamouny. This name 
etruck Mr. Belton, and looking attentively at Claudine, he thought 
he recoojmzed her features, arid enquired lier name. -*' I am called 
Claude," said she. — " And you are from Chamouny ?'*— « Yes, Sir, 
from the village of Prieure.^' — " Have you ho other brother ?'^— 
♦*No, Sir, only Benjamin." — ^^^ Nor anysiftter?" — "Pardon me, 
gir." — '' What is her name?" — ^' Claudine." — " Claudine ! and 
where is she ?" — " Oh, I do not know, indeed, Sir." — «| How can 
you be ignorant of that ?"— "' For many reasons. Sir, Vhich cannot 
Inte'est you, and which it would make m.e weep to tell." Clau- 
dine, with the tears starting in her eyes, told him she had done. 
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Mr. Bel ton, who did not go away, put his hand into his pocket, and 
gave her a euinea. " 1 eaonot change you,*' said Claudine.— 
*^ Keep the wnole," said 4e Englishman, " and tell me, Would you 
be sorry to quit your present employment, and accept of a good 
place ?''— " That cannot be^ Sir."—" Why not ?"•—'' Because no- 
thing in the wprW would raJce me <jjuit my brother."—" But sup- 
pose he were to accompany you ?"— " That would be another mat- 
ter.''—" Well, Claude, you. shall be with me 5 I will take you into 
my service, you will be Very happy in my house, and your brother 
diall accompany you.'' — " Sir," answered Claudine, a little em- 
barrassed, " &vour rae with your address, and 1 will call upon you 
to-morrow.'*— Mr. Belton g^vc it her, and baijte her not fail to 
€ome« 

(To be concluded in our n«xt.) 



Since publishing the article under the head of ORinrrAi, CoRirzuAir, p. 107* 
We chanced to light on the following article in " BelPs Quarterly Volume 
of News," published at London in 1802. The very singular intimation 
contained in the 2d paragraph, connected with the rememorance of recent 
erenta in Europe, induce us to oflTer thb also to our Readers. The article 
may be found at page 224 of the above mentioned volume^ and is at least 
as great a literary curiosity, as the stone is a natural one. 

Ih 8om*e iueceeding Number, we shall give an extract from the " Moniteur," 
printed at Paris, during the same year. Editob. 

Curitym Miturtd Productionj found in Russia. 

The (bliowiae account of a stone, found in Russia, with an ac- 
curate likeness of Louis XVI. is now in circulation at Vienna, 
3erUn, and Munich* The description of this phenomenon we 
translate faithfully. 

« At a moment when the minds of all men are occupied with 
the extraordinary events which have sprung from the French Eevo* 
luiion, it will be regarded as not a little astonishing, that Nature, 
whose laws are immutable, and independent of human caprice y 
should have produced and preserved in a Labrador, found in Rus- 
sia, the precious image of the unfortunate Monarch who has been 
its most august victim. The profile of Louis XVL is very exactly 
designed in this stone. The head, surmounted by a pomegranate- 
coloured crown, with a rainbow border, and a small wnite plume, is 
of tlie finest blue, upon a ground of green gold, and streaked with 
lively colours, which Art would in vain attempt to imitate. 

*^ One might be led to think, that Nature, by tracing in so stri- 
king a manner the image of this good King in the empire of Russia, 
had foreseen that the government of that country would one day be 
the strongest in support of his family, and efficaciously co-operate 
both in avenging his misfbrtunes, and in saving Europe, it might 
also be supposed, that, in employing blue and gold to form the iike- 
pess of this immortal victim, Nature intended to represent the pu- 
rity of his amiable mind. 
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« This head may fee easily itted to the collet of a ring, and 
feryc to decorate a great Prince, or embellish the most curious 
collection. If there be a treasure which is above all price, we may 
safely affirm that it i^ the pr^ent ; as most undoubtedly the ik hole 
bowels (rfthe globe may be ransacked^ wi^out discovering that Ji^a* 
ture haft a second time employed herself ividi so^ much preeisiou 
and splendour, upon an obje<;t so ifiteresting in every point of 
view* 

" Comte DE RoBossoHE, lateljr tn the service of Ftissia,ih 
whose possession it is, ofi'ers it at this moment for 1 0,00:0 Loui^ 
d'or. The time, perhaps, is not far distant when this astonishing 
phenomenon will acquire all . its value, by contributing to procure 
some moments of consolation -to the august family of ibisunfortU'* 
nate Prince, the remembrance of whose virtue, and misfortune^ 
will be transmitted to the latest posterity. 
« Pnnkfort on the Mein, Aug. 11, 1799.** 



Fnm tht Port F^Uo. 
Bi]ia»nent9 made ^ith the lar^e Buniing-Class of Dl<dLinson College an* 
der the direction of Professor Ckx>per^ 

This lens was purchased by the trustees of DicKinson^ CoU 
lege from the son of the late Dr» Priestly. It was made by the 
same Mr. Parker of Fleet-street, London, who constructed the 
celebrated burning-glass, sent among other presents, to the emperor 
of China ; and which was esteemed the most powerful ingenuity 
and perseverance had produced. The huraing-glass of Bickinson 
college may be considered as one of the best in the United States* 
It is made of flint ^lass, and compounded c^ two lenses, hotb 
double convex, of solid glass. . 

The diameter of the large lensi» in the frame 16 1-4 inches* 

surface exposed, 15 1-6 

Its tliickness at the centre, 1 6-iO incnes. 

at the edge, 4-lOths of an inch. 

Its focal distance, 2 feet 1 1 S-10 itiches. 

The diameter of the small lens is 6 1-4 inches. 

Its focal distance, 1 foot 5 1 -finches. - 

Both glasses are fixed in a wooden fracft^, which ttmrs on & 
pivot and slides on a brass bow, and can be moved with ease hori- 
stontally or perpendicularly. 'Hie smaller lens is placed at such i| 
distance from the large one as that ih^ diameter ot a cone of rayii 
fiiiling on the small lens is equal to the diameter of the smaH lens* 
8uh8tances fused^ with their weight md time of fusion. 

Farenhei^s thermometer at eighty-six degrees in the sun, and 
seventy-four degrees in the shade. 

Silver-r-7' gr. melted in two seconds. 

Copper — 22 gr. melted in thirtr seconds. 

Bar iron — 18 gr. partly melted in five minutes^ 

Antimony— -25 gr, melted instantaneouSly. 

Flint glass — 5 gr. melted in forty seconds. 

Green glass— -6 gr, melted iii4birty-five secondsv 
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Farenheit^s A«rm(»inetct at one hundred and one degrew hi 
the sun, eight j-six in the shade. 

Crystal of limestone— 4n four minutes partly rcduc^ to lime* 

Glass cploured bj ffold— *in thirtj seconds fan into a beautiful 
globule of variegated colours. 

Blue clay uom Jersey — 6 gr, in one minute melted and raa 
into a globule. , .,. ^ . . 

Asbestos — ^became instant^ufibusly red hot, but not otherwise 
affected. 

Clay and lime — in equal proportions instantaneously melted 
into a ^lass globule. 

Lime and quartz— 3 gr. each, melted in thirty seconds. 

Clay, quartz, and lime — 3 gr. each, in thirty -five seconds 
melted into a glass. 

Mica — in ten seconds partly melted. 

Precious serpentine — ^in two minutes. changed in colour and 
reduced in weight. 

Platina in grains — in fiveminutes aglutinated into a mass. 

Iron filings — -in three seconds partly melted. 

Red lead and charcoal — in ten seconds the lead reduced to its 
metalic state. 

Pyritw or sulphate of iron — ^the Sulphur driven off and the iron 
reduced to the metalic state, which was proved by the magnet at- 
tracting it. 

Porcelain clay from Armstrong county, Penn. in five minutei 
partly changed its colour. 

A cork, suspended in a decanter of clear water, was slightly 
chared. 

All the above substances were placed on charcoal when eip** 
ged to the lens. H. 

Carlisle^ September SO, 1815. 



^ Premature Interments* 

It has been repeatedly insisted upon, that the custom of to# 
hastily interring human bodies, has frequently proved the cause of 
death to persons whose lives might have been preserved. A most 
striking instance in support of this assertion occurred here on the 
6th instant. A soldier of the 93d Regiment, quartered in the bar* 
racks, wras looked upon to he dead, and after having been laid out 
in i^Q usual way during two days, was conveyed to the place of 
interment (St. Nicholas* Church -yard) on the evening of the 8th, 
when, on lowering the body into the grave, the soldiers assisting 
heard the noise of struggling in the coffin, and on examination found 
the man whom they were in the act of burying, endeavoring with Us 
hands and knees to force up the lid. To their great surprise 
they found their comrade stdl alivej and conveyed him home in 
the open coffin. This should prove an additional caution aghast 
premature interment — Cork Paper, June 1S15. 



For the Ameticjoi Mi^azine. 

J^4widr$ Sepulchre Piunderedy in ImittiUon of Lord Byron^s He- 
brew Melodies 

« Hercxl had spoit vast sums about the cities, both without and within hi« 
own kingdom : and as he had before heard thkt Hyrcanus, who had been king^^ 
before him, had opened Darid^s Sepulchre, and taken out of it 3000 talents 
<)f silver, and that there was a roucn gregcter number left behind, and indeed 
«noug-h to suffice all his wants, he had a great while an intention to make the 
attempt ; and at this time he opened that scpukhre by night **♦***» 
As for any money, he found none, as HjTcanus'had done, but that furniture of 
gold, and those precious goods that were laid up there, all which he took 
away. However, he had a great desire to make a more diligent search, and 
to go further in, even as far as the bodies of David and Solomon ; when two 
of his -guards were slain by a flame that burst out upon those that went in, as 
the report was.'— Josephus, Airna. Book xvi. Caap. vii. 

Oh ! solemn and dark was the hour— 
When the vassals of Herod abash'd^ 

Felt the lightnines of heavenly power, 
Which on their bold sacrilege fla$h'd^ 

^ Muffl'd deep in the clouds of the nightji 

They cautiously steal to tjie tomb ; 
But whence are the rays of that light, 
Which awfully break through the gloom ! 

Behold ! from the wide yaw|>ing^round> 

Up rises a furious sword 5 
Itspoint with the lightning i« crown'd — 

The arm — ^is the arm of the Lord. 

The vessels of silver and gold, 

Are snatched from their motionless hands ^ 

Their blood at its fountain is cold — 
'Tis the wrath of high heaven commands. 



To the Editor of the American Magazine, 

Sir, 

A very worthy and ingenious friend of mine some time since 
su^ested to me a plan for working the Fire Engine by Steam, 
His idea was, that every populous town, ought to be furnished with 
at least one Steam Engine, to be kept in a central position, adja- 
cent to a principal fountain of water, and so constructed that its 
power could readily be applied to a large Fire Engine. During an 
interval of some years, my friend has directed so much of his atten- 
tion to tliis subject, that he has produced u very perfect plan of 
such a combined Engine as he purposes to use in the extinguishing 
«f fires. For myself, I am convinced by his arguments and calcula- 
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tiona, that tikis plan ofbls may be used to great aTtd Tery ob^iOT^i 
advantage* In sucb plates aa New- York* rluladeJpbia, lialtmiore, 
Charlestimj New-Urk^anBn Sec, tjic e:?fpense of such an Engine, it 
appea rs to me, wu u kl wc 1 1 be com pen sate d by tl le ad d i ti o n at se cu - 
rity they would, ail'ord against the ravages of destructive firea* 
Should jou J and should tJi<* public, embrncc thene ideas, I may pre- 
vail on mj friend to communicate tTie details of h:ii plan for your 
Magazine. There in a minuteness in his calculations^ thai mi^st 
carry entire conviction at once, either of the justness of hiscoiJclK- 
eions, or of tlie fallacy of his arguments : he has made all very plain, 
even to every minutiae of the expense, and the quantiUea ot water ^ 
which, with Engines of any given power, may be delivered on a giv- 
en time, and at various elevations and projected distances. As a 
philosophical Essay, or a source of amn semen t for the man of 
sciei^ce, tliis plan of bis, would, 1 thinkj be richly deserving a place 
in the American Mag^azine, 



Advantages enjoyed % the Feoph of the United States, 

The author of an Elegy on Americus Vespuciusp ]iublj&hed at 
Verona in 1783, presages ^le future greatness of America, in very 
strong langUiige* He says, *^ The last People in improvement, al- 
ways advance with j;reator rapidity than those who preceded them, 
as their mind a are not spoiid by old and antiquated systems ; their 
iiitellects are not weakened by the imposing dictates of authnrltv, 
nor their reason corrupted by the prejudices of foreign ejes." lie 
concludes with a beautiful apostrophe to the Americans, in whicli 
he exhorts them to improve the numerous and important advanta- 
ges which they enjov* I forbear to add tlie reflections that suggest 
them:*e]vea here, and wUl only repeat the exhortation of the Ittilian 
EulogisL 



The splendid fame of same reputed improvements in the art 
cf Tanning Leather, among the Chemists of France, induced some 
writer m lr»e Briiish Papers in 181'^, to throw out intimations tbajt 
the British Chemists had overlooked this important art* Doctor 
*rbitmson, an well known to the public by his writings on Chemis- 
tTj, replied, " That the art of tafining had not been so much over- 
looked by men of science, as this person had supposed* Not to 
mention Seguin, who realized an immense fortune by his fortunate 
discovery of tanning, at the commencement of the F^rench Revolu- 
tion, a society of his friends, in Glasgow, expended 5 or 6000 pounds 
in experiments cm thesubjectj and came at last to this mortifyin* 
conchiftion, that i^ll tlie old processes wgrc better than the new, and 
that all attempts to shorten the time, injured tlie quality of the 
leatlier*" — Ghsgaw Chvanklei Sv^ikmber 1814. 
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The sole object of introducing these remarks on relidon, is to 
riiow that church prerogatives and the most splendid establishments 
of national religion have always been unfriendly to the rights of civ- 
fl liberty, to free inquiry, and a full communication of intelligence 
and knowledge. Church government, has always been tyrannical. 
But, the taste for reading, and the more general cultivation of let- 
ters, which followed the Reformation, produced a great many books, 
and rapidly extended new doctrines and new ideas. The utility of 

fenerd literature seemed then to have been first discovered ; and 
ence arose the establishment of schools in all Protestant commu- 
nities, for the instruction of youth in useful literature. This is the 
origin of Common Schools, for the education of common people, a 
circumstance that should command at least the gratitude of every 
American. Thus, in time, when books were rapidly multiplied and 
eagerly read, science began to dawn, as distinct from literature, or 
Ae mere study of letters. Successive ages have been distinguished 
for the cultivation of literature ; but the present is, emphatically, 
the age of science. Literature, to the acquisition of science, is 
precisely what the alphabet is to literature : It is a previous step, 
m the acquisition of knowledge, which science teaches, and without 
whickail the pains of study are but poorly compensated^ A feingle 
sige of science, has done more toward the happiness of society, and 
bettering the condition of man, than many ages of mere literature. 
And as a natural consequence of these things, tlie era of raetaphysici 
is rapidly passing away, and that of physics, with useful investiga- 
tions and discoveries in Science and the Ai*ts, is succeeding it. 
With these changes, we must be wilfully blind not to perceive that 
the social character is rapidly improving, with all the institutions of 
civil society. The mind, by being free, acquires a relisb for free- 
dom, and expands by its influence. For Americans to doubt this^ 
is to doubt toe fullest evidence of every sense. Let us look at 
home, and then cast our eyes abroad. If we examine th$ various 
states of the old world, where else is the mind.80 free as in ouir own 
Vol. L Hh 
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country — \\!icre else e^o sucr«s«ful rn its efforts! IfWecomparr 

the relative degrees of freed atn, enjojed bj the people of other 
atates, ivhere most do we perceive tlie powers of mind, but in those: 
states that leave to the' people the gitiatest share of freedom ? All 
men wilJ readily assent to this, however much influenced by tlie 
siavt'.ry of ancient prejudices? and however variously they may be 
disposed to excuse the abridf^meiit of the natural rights of the peo- 
ple. On this subject, there is still a great diversity of opinion^ ia 
all countries, as there probably has been in all ages, Sorry I am 
that any should naw be found in tiiis country. Few are the rights 
T¥hicb the citizen must necessarily surrender to the civil power> ia 
order merely to obtain a sufficient guarantee for the protection and 
preservation of the resi/. Very few indeed would they he^ if tlie 
nature of his individual and social rights were well understood, 
with the rights and duties of the civil power. It should become a 
maxim in all governments, that the more of individual rights which 
the people can retain j and yet impart enough to the civilpowe^j to 
form an aggregate of strength, equal to probable events and exigen- 
ces, not only the stronger will the government be» though some- 
times tardy in its operations, but the more sure is the guarantee of 
publicliberty* Ecclesiastic a Ipower, should neverbe t ru s tetl f or a 
moment- The clcrgj mutit and will have, because they ought to 
have, an influence over the minds of men in civil society — hut to be 
welt merited, it should be influence of a far different kind from ec- 
clesiastical power. Let ^ the laborer' live hj ^^^^ ^''"^j if you please^ 
but why confide to bim, in preference to any other laborer? not only 
tiie care of the soul and bocfyj but of your estates also, which be will 
soon learn to convert to tlie use of the church, and thus acquire pow- 
er in the state, rather thaa influence with his hearers. Witn all 
the checks that can be interposed, the clergy will have enough "of 
influence 5 and like every other description -of men, they should 
anly have what they merit j by a just estimate of relative worth. 
Give them alt this, and no more, and still their hands will strength- 
en fast enough for the happiness of the people, the good of the state, 
or the prosperity of real religion- I am aware that this is republi- 
can doctniie, and if you please, republican religion 5 but it is such 
only that is authorised in the New Testament, whatever of other 
doctrine may be found in tlie Old, for the autlipritj and power of the 
Priests under the law of Moses ; to the institutions and ministra- 
tions of which 1 should with great reluctance return, renouncing 
the superior light and far greater blessings of the gospel of grace, 
contained in the New Testament, The pious, bumble minister of 
the gospel, will not have his feelings wounded by these remarks^ 
because they have neither relation nor application to him — nor have 
those which I am about to add. In all ages of the world, tlj ere have 
been bad men, amongst even the best. Wherever man exists in 
sufficient numbers to form society, whether barbarous or polite, 
savage or civilized, heathen or christian, in evtry such association . 
there may be found some vestige of what is termt^ religion, and of" 
course a denomination of men who more or less specially attend oa 
its ministration a- Now, arooiigst tliis order of men, there are pro- 
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bably both good and bad. The ambitious worldKng, the snfatlQ, the 
eunniDg, and*the proud, all may, possibly, get into the profession of 
the ministry, even among the most godly and truly pious and de- 
vout. These observations are not maliciously made, but because 
they are believed to be founded in truth ; and they are introduced 
here as being necessary in that rapid but general ^^ew which 1 am 
attempting to sketch, of society and manners. We have all seen 
how persevering and successful is cunning, joined to ambition, in 
Ibrcing its way to power, in a country where the public mind is 
well informed, ana the people claim to be the sole depositaries of 
power. Bearing this in mind, let us turn to those states where the 
jovereign power is vested in one person, or some very few, by what 
is termed hereditary right. There is a general aptitude in tne hu- 
man mind, to be misled by professions, and to accept of prima facie 
evidence, without examination. The man who has been educated 
for the Priesthood, is presumed not only to be a good man and a 
true minister, but learned and wise in the divine oracles^ while on 
the other hand^ however virtuous and learned, the man who has not 
been educated for this profession, is presumed to be ignorant, or far 
from being wise as a Scribe in a knowledge of the scriptures, though 
he may have devoted his whole life to the study of them and .orien- 
tal literature. Well, here is a man clothed in black, who is known 
to have been educated among tlie Priests 5 — ^he is cunning and sub- 
tle and ambitious — and there is the monarch, hereditary sovereign 
of the state. Will they not strike a bargain, think you ? Will they 
not be much more likely to do it than if this Priest were a better 
man ! The Profession, and the dress only, are necessary to the 
sovereign's views, in order to suc^ceed in some object with the peo- 
ple. — Leaving his Majesty and the Priest to settle the affairs pf the 
irtate and the church, 1 turn once jmore to the people, and ask, why 
will ye ever put your trust in mere dress, or the fashion of a mere 
profession ? If ve covet the chains of slavery and superstition, take 
your doctrines n-om the monarch's closet, or from the desk of the 
Monarch's Priest — but lo ! here he comes, a mitred dignitary of the 
Church, in all the pomp of majesty ! Hear him ! — hear him, him. 
whom the King delighteth to honor, and all is well. The King go- 
eth to war, and religion lendeth her aid.— While the nation mourns, 
and the godly are in great fear, the King and the Priest are bosy 
with the tumults of war, and the sports of battle 1 While the real 
Minister, in pious humility is in secret supplicating his God for for- 
giveness and compassion, overcome with a sense of the sins of the 
nation, pining in sorrow, or engaged in every kind office for the af- 
£icted sufferers around him, l£e ungodly Priest invokes the wrath 
of Heaven on the army which the King's foe hath brought to the 
battle ! The King hath given his mantle to that man w-ho would 
best promote his views ; and thus, and thus only have wars, in the 
progress of events and opinions, become a part of the trade of Mon- 
arcns and Priests professing Christianity ! The Priest has in all 
ages and all countries, been hostile to public liberty. No other de-? 
scription of men have done so much toward keeping the world in 
%norance, and this forms the only motive for introduciogluialiesft^ 
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And while I Imvc shown my dialike of ^ntinn; ecclesiastical pow- 
er to iJic Priesthood or the Churchy let it be distinctlj^ remember- 
ed that I ara no foe to the influence of a pious, religious Clergy. 
Legal religion, and political relij^iun^rare of dangerous tendency— 
and without these we have nothing to fear from the Clergy, It ia 
impossible that religion can do any harm 5 — but the Priest may, 
under the mask of a hnUovved name ; — and in this cause, theolo^ 
may as well be perverted as religioiK Nor is it absolutely ccrtaitr 
that theology teaches less of falsehood than of truth.—It is said to 
be the study of divinity — well — but those who first invented this 
BiviNfi aciEN^cE, as some call it, employed it in teaching the divinity 
of many gods as well as one f Alasj that while there is so much of 
profanation In names, the orthodox have power to prescribe dis- 
sent, and denounce the honest exercise of the rights of conscience I 
After all, the Clergy is one thing, and the Priesthood another: — 
would we keep them &o distinct,let ns take care, in good time, to 
prevent the Clergy from becoming the Pricstfrood* If they rely 
on tlie influence of literature, let ua interpose a check, and rely on 
the influence of Science, as well because such a measure is demand- 
ed by a prudent precaution, as by objects of immediate and general 
iitii i ty • W ith out aim i ng to d e nou n ce a t' I e ri cal influence^ w hick 
a little more of combination mi<;^ht make very strong, or to discred- 
it the gt*eat object of Cleiical anxiety in the estatfUshment of 
Schools of theology and a wide -spread of orthodoxy, I %vould only 
hivite people to act from their own convictions of J'ight and wrong : 
to consider whether theology is the greatest good tliat literature 
can bestow, and whether that reign of orthodoxy to which it as- 
pires, could it be attained, would prove a greater blessing tlmn a 
Gurse. Should what I am going to add he first tuM 50 years hence, 
men would regret, that, whatever might have been the motive for 
such lon^ silence^ it could not have been publicly told at an earlier 
day ; whde, now, it will by many be bought premature or itoperti* 
Bent, and some will almost think it a wicked aspersion- There 
are certain men, of ereat Clerical consideration and intluence, who 
are already advocating Chuich prerogatives in this country ; — who 
argue, when out of the pulpit^ that the Church can never know 
quiet from its enetities, i\\\ its institutions acknowledge a kind of 
Monarchical head : who boldly aver tliat tlie religion of the Gos- 
pel is Monarchical, and advocate * Establishment,' while they ridi- 
Oile the institutions of Republicanism, as derivetl from mental 
weakness and puerility. Not that .all do this — nor do I believe the 
majority are entrusted with this great politico -religion 9 secret, or 
tliat they would approve it if aware of the policy of the design- 
Attached to liberty, for its own sake, and confidently believing in 
the religion of Christianity, which I as confidently Relieve is de- 
signed to give liberty to man, I would meet aggression at iht 
threshold, and vindicate the rights of conscience as becomes a 
Christian, I, too, am jeal ous of the rights and honors of the Church ; 
but it is of that Church of which Christ is tlie headland whose 
members are of manj folds. If some, therefore, should think pro- 
3?er to rail at my voice of warning, I will content myself with see- 
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11^ the prosperity of this Churchy wViich never ean aim at temporal 
power. Its object is to gaia the spiritual consolations of religjioD^ 
rather than power among men and a prerogative influence over their 
minds. This Church forms no leagues with the civil power, and ita 
members are united in one object, however thej may be dispersed 
over the worid. Its religion, I fancy, is far more relkious than 
theological. Happy indeed am I in the belief, that while a few^ 
are aiming to subvert tlie spiritual liberty of the rest, the great body 
of the Church of Christ,-^desire no such wicked tlune in America, 
Again, therefore^ I would add, that the exigency of the times d£« 
mands all the vigilance of those who prize the liberty of the mind 
and the ri^ts of conscience. Thousands will assent to this iu 
the consciousness of tiieir hearts, who yet have not the courage to 
speak aloud in the language of warning or exhortation. Whereiorq; 
should man be kept in awe of man, rather than of (xod I 

From this digression we turn again to the progress of events* 
And if, from the long night of darkness the light has at length dawn-r 
ed, let us not only imprave that light while it lasts, but improve al- 
so by the records of the events of the ages that are past. Super* 
stitionhas h^d its day, and alas how ions that day ;-^its bonds 
have been burst asunder, and an age of learBing has followed, 
J'reedom hath beamed on the world, and the mind of man is assur 
ming its prerogatives. With a cultivation of letters, reading and 
reffetion have been more attended to, till the lights of literature 
are widely diffused and widely enjojred. If the blessings of liberty 
have not been as e^jtensively diffused as those of learning, it may be 
worth while to inquire if literature has always been me fiiend of 
freedom ; or whether it has often been too much under tlie control 
•of scholastic theology } and ihis too ambitious of the honors and 
privileges of ortlioooxy* Can it be possible for the rights of civil 
liberty to flourish under the dominion of an Ecclesiastical tyranny ^ 

America is the favorite soil of freedom — and however tyrants, 
little or great, domestic or foreign, may sneer at this, the Star of 
America seems destined to rise till it become the Sun of thefirma- 
meni. Be it then our aim to lead in every good measure, and 
duly improve the bounty of Divine Providence. We have seen 
sauch liberality in this country generally^ in endowing schools of lite- 
rature, and supplying the means of education to all the members of 
the community. The rudiments of an education in English litera* 
ture, are taught in every town, and in every little neighborhood of 
a fe^ families — where a suflScient education may be had for the or- 
dinary purposes of a large majority of the people. Grammar 
Schools, Academies, Colleges and Universities, afford the means of 
education in the higher branches of literature and science. It may 
be proper here to observe that a knowledge of Science is more and 
more cultivated ; and that with us, mere literature is beginning to 
be but duly estimated. It would be well to hold on tins course, 
yet some time, till the importance of science, also, shall be duly 
estimated, by the public, and in all our sdiools. When this shall 
have been eftected, we sliall discover a new desideratum, in con^ 
.meeting more intimately the knowledge which science teaclies, with 
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that possessed by the Arts. TIiib would^ indeed,be a step in the 
advancement of knowledge — and it is a step loudly called for by 
the improved condition ot our civil institutions, and the advancing 
improvements of the age in w hich we live. 

Let us now, ill a hope that the plan here suggested may he ap* 
proved and adopted, turn back to a retrospect of the Education of 
past ages, and contemplate the series of Schools for puhlic instruc- 
tion. For it should be borne in mind that Common Schools, for the 
education nf the common people, is an invention of ages c^.mpara- 
tively modern. Mere literary instruction, without the dictation of 
religious creeds in these establishments, was unknown to the world, 
so far as I know, till the e::iample was set in America. In speaking 
of old-ttme^ it is necessaiT to hear in mind that the literary instruction, 
of tlie common people, K>rmed no pail of the system of the Schools, 
nor did it enter into the policy of the civil or ecclesiastical rulers- 
Parochial School a ^ for the children of the poor or common people, 
grew out of the Reform atioUp The Protestants soon learnt to ap- 
preciate the power of habit in education^ and of course introduced 
rcli^ous instruction. It was a powerful engine against the Pope, 
lind is an agent a tl -powerful still- It is not my purpose to exer- 
cise a spirit of dictation — but, belieung that the religion of the 
Bible is the best of all othci^ ; that religion is far pre^rable to i eli- 
gious tradition- and that the relipon of the Bible is best learnt from 
the Bible itself, I confine my children to that book for religious iu- 
struction, in preference to any of the books of creeds and cate^ 
chisms, which modern theology has devised. Jesus Chnst, and I 
say it with all humility and thank fulness^ is the Author and finishir 
of my religious faith. 

*W ith these preliminaT'y retuarksj let us now pass in review 
the progressive order of the Schools of former agesj and close with 
that now proposed, in w hich Science and the Mechanic Arts should 
be taught, and as far as may be, practically : — by uniting Profess- 
«rs of each, and blending their labors. In that School, let the man 
of Science raise his laboratory, along side of the shops of the most 
fikilful Artists in the various works and trades of the useful arts ; 
and by making the know'ledge of science pmctical, and the arts 
more scientific, confer a favor on die age worthy of its fame : — 
The Awi^HinAN Academy of Mechanical Science, would 
soon do honor to the Annirican name — and by reixlering learning 
more useful, raise the acquisition of it to stitl htgher destinies. 

For many Ages, nay Centuries, since the Christian era, the 
Schools wei'e employed in teaching metaphysics and tlieology, 
principally to the higber classes and the wealthy, and in dead lan- 
guages, or at least in language foreign to the common people where 
the Schools were taught. To these succeeded an Age or two d* 
more ^neral literature, but still principally theolo|:ical — when the 
Heformation dawned, and the art of Printing was discovered, with 
the polar direction of tfie magnetic needle. About this time Amer- 
ica was discovered ; and here, because land was of little value, Feu^ 
dal and Eccleriiastical rights were not extensively purchased froia 
the Crowned beads who claimed the soil, I'heie wasj to be sartv 
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soMiething of this kind of traffic, ^Ut- still enough of small allodial 
IVeeholds were left to secure a sovereign influence, in time, to a 
-landed interest, formed by a union of small freeholders. Thut the 
<;ommon -interest of the people, was secure in a sovereignty of the 
people, while a monopoly of power could gain few prerogatives. 
To preserve this balance of power in the hands of l5ie people, in 
«pite of every exertion of the Crown a«d special privil^e, w^s a 
constant care of the best informed and most influential of tlie in- 
habitants, many of whom had but recently escaped from the tyranny 
and abuse of power in the several states of the old world. Com- 
munities wepe therefore established on principles of natural, primi- 
tive right 5 and the people acquired titles to their lands by an allo- 
dial tenure of perpetuity, a circumstance highly favorable to tli^ 
growth of sentiments of public liberty. The British Colonies in 
Anterica, now the United Status, increased in population and 
in intelligence. Many of the early settlers had been driven from- 
£arope by religious intolerance and persecution, and hj the hor- 
rora of civil wars, in a contest for the rights as they w^re called, of 
Legitimacy, claiming hereditary suocession to the actual rights of 
the whole oody of the people. These circumsti^nces M had an in- 
fluence in forming the views,* habits, and modes of thinking and^ 
acting among the inhabitants of the new world* Sentiments of in- 
dependence, begotten by actual possession of an allodial freehold, 
and a relish for the sweets of a competency, thus acquired, are not 
easily forgotten, or readily bartered away. Jealous of these righ^ 
and privileges, the Farmers entered inta little comij^unal associa- 
tions, for the r^ulation of the' social concerns of each neighborhood, 
in which Common schools were maintained at a joint^xpense, for the 
education of their youth. In time, as the population increased, 
townships were erected, including, sometimes many, sometimes a 
few, or only one of these School Districts, as they were called. 
Many were so disgusted with what they had known of Parish taxes, 
and rarish demands and exactions^ tliat even the name was care- 
fully excluded from the new settlements and associations of the 
new world. Mindful of these things^, when a house of Worship 
was erected,, still the Parish, was a designation adopted with ex- 
treme caution; and the Minister was only to be supported, b^ tli^ 
voluntary contributions of his hearers. Such, then, is the origin of 
some of thfr best features of our civil character in these United 
States ; and such the origin of the excellent system of our Common 
Schools, in whidi, and which alone have been educated many "men 
of the highest eminence, who have done honor liot only to thej^e 
States, but to the very name of man. Here, then, we show some 
few ages, in which useful instruction has been tlie object of the 
Schools : — ^And this ha& brought us to that era in which learning has 
most triumphed over ignorance, and when. Science and Art must 
form their union. The numerous and extensive works of art.oii 
a large scale, call for a union of all that art and science can com- 
bine, in order to qualify ingenious, men for superintending these es- 
tablishments. If we had a few Schools, or only one at first, in 
which tlie Mechanician jcould obtain a proper education, with a de- 
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See and a diploma, dedaving'^him qtialified for aProfesaorsh^of ' 
edianic Arts, the profession would soon be deemed as hononible^ 
as if certainly would be lucrative. GeDtlemen's sons, whopossess*- 
ed a natural taste^ for ingenious contrivances and works of tnechan- 
ism, or what is called a natmul talent in this line, would eagerij 
aspire to the honors and emalutnents of a profession so congen- 
ial with theii^ views and inclinations. This would be adding one 
other to the learned professions, and witiiout dimini^ins as 1 ap- 
prehend, in the least, the usefulness of the other three. It would^ 
besides, call many a lad from ^e lowest obscurity, to tiie bluest 
honors and distinctions, not onltvn America, but probably throu^-^ 
out the world. It would;^ in efi^t, be the happjr means of uniting 
whatever is known that is most desiraUe in Science, Mechanism, 
and the Arts, and of bringing forward those rare geniuses whidi 
every age produces, who are born as it were natural Mechanicians : 
—and who with better opportunities would have as far outstripped 
the usual progress of study, as the ordinary bounds of acquisition^ 
but who have too long been suffered to live and die in unmerited 
obscuiity. So many causes have conspired to produce the neglect of 
those natural geniuses, that I need not stop to point them out. 
Hardly will that man admit, who has spent many years in getting 
a trade, what I am now gwne to add 5 — that one may be born a natuh 
r^l mechanician, and a whole life prove too short ror another to be- 
come even a good mechanic ! Hardly will the learned Academi- 
cian admit, that some are ever born natural Mathematicians ;— or 
at least, that 4he earliest exercise of mind discovers traits of knowl* 
edge equal to the highest excellence acquired by others in a long 
life. iTet such are the fiacts,^ with some, without any disparase^ 
ment to the minds of others. Nor eould the Artist of any kind, 
or the proficient in any Art or Science, be ready to admit such ar- 
guments as the above, if experience did not loudly proclaim them 
well founded ;— ^nd reason and wisdom unite in demanding that 
such evidences of the bounty of Divine Providence, should be 
thankfully acknowledged and duly improved. Here, then, I add, 
as the last in the series, a School of Science, in which every thing 
of Science that can readily be taught practically, shall be ko tau^t; 
—combined with a School of Mechanic Arts, also taught prachcal* 
ly, in order to qualify ingenious men for Professorships of Mediail- 
ical Science. As a stimulus to honorable exertion, let this Sdiool 
be authorised to confer d^rees by diploma, that thus Hieilignity 
of a most usefiil profession, may not be sunk in contrast witn those 
at least no more* so. 

Having now passed in review tJie principal events, from which" 
to draw my arguments for the establishment of a National School 
of Mechanic Arts, and having already commented pretty freely on 
them, I come next to consider the basis on which this school should 
be founded. Taking it for granted that I have f4illy shown the ne- 
cessity of such a school, and ^hat it ought to be established by the 
American Government, I will next attempt to show how it should be 
supported. In my previous view of this subject, I have already 
travelled over more ground than any but a novel proposition virouid 



)iiiveMq«irled) Mid perhaps over more, thMi. was neeeMary in thie 
caae. Taken a» a whole, however, the subject is of such, importance 
that the view must necessarily be a pretty broad one. 

I believe it is pretty ftenerally admitted that the present sya- 
iem of the United {states for regulating the grant of Letters Patent, 
is tiot only a very intompetent s^stei% as respects the objects for 
vrhich it was devised, but that it is^ in ^t, fountjed on principles 
IradicaUy wron^ and ineompetent. Setting aside the compl^nts 
^igainst the evils of the administration of that Department, and 
vraich, if we may credit public minor, are neither few nor small, i 
would propose to demolish the wkote system at once, and to estab- 
lish one better ftdapted to the occasion, and more worthy the en* 
lightened character of the age and this nation. There can be n6 
do^btthat experience, which has shown the defects of the present 

S stem, has furnished superior guides for devising a better;— or 
at the enlightened Statesmen who have witnessed these defects 
as they have occurred in application, are not duly prepared, by this 
time, for embodying their thoughts and experience into such a sys« 
tern as the object may demand. 

I need not recite the object erf Letters Patent, nor undertake i^ 
detail, to show how the system now in use fails in securing th^t 
object. It is enou^ to know that Letters Patent are now granted 
to any body who:will pay 30 dollars into the treasury, and lor any 
thing you may please to name. That, then, the onl^^way to ascer- 
tain whether or not this Patent be any kind of security for a right or 
privilege claimed by the Patentee, you must go into the courts of 
judicature, and try your claims with thflse of every body else, accor- 
ding to law. The only object, theo^ of granting tne Patent, seemS 
to be to get 30 dollars for the treasury ; while the Patentee had 
much better keep his money in his pocket, and his invention in his 
head; ITtliere be any |)ropriety in granting Patents at all, the Let- 
ters ou^t to be some evidence of the probable utility of the inven- 
tion or improvement, and some of legal right. At present they are 
neither. 

Perhaps it may be worth the attention of Congi'ess to consider 
the ijroprietv of establishing a Patent Board or scientific men, 
censistingot the Patent Officer, and several members of the National 
government. I would su{^se this Board ought to examine all 
claims for Letters Patent, and the merits of every invention offered 
for obtaining such Letters, and grant none but to substantial merit 
^ and just claims. Suppose this Board were to consist of the Presi'' 
dent J the Secretary of 8tate^ the Secretar^f of the Treasury^ the 
Attorney General^ and the Officer appointed to superintend the de- 
partment ot the Patent Office, being 5 persons, 3 of whom would 
make a quorum. Under their direction, the issuing of Patents 
might be so regulated as to prevent imposition, do justice to merit, 
and rescue this part of the system of our government from the many 
reproaches under which it at present rests. It should be authon- 
sed to graduate the periods of time for which Patents aregrantfed, 
in each case, according to the nature of the several cases presented 
for the consideration of the Board. What jperiods of time ought to 
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be allowed as the extreme points j is not for nie to say^ hut I ehould 
suppose the Board ou«fht only to be limited between 5>and 30 years* 
There are many arguments tJiat miglit be ur^d in favor of granting 
«ome for as tting a period as 30 years ; and it may welt be presu- 
med that until some period is fixed of near this duration, many of 
the most important intentions of the age will be peiTnitted to slum- 
ber in the closet or the brain of the InYeiitor. 

Thei'e is a principle established among individuals, of most 
pernicious tendency^ that requires tlie care of the Patent Depart- 
inent- How far tliis principle is authorised by existing laws, I know 
not : but custom and popular usage, is law, with jurors. If not witli 
judges. A man comes into couil and proves that at some time 
prior to the date of some Patent, he had suggested to somebody a 
thought embracing the principle which is subsequently secui-ed ty a 
Pate n t- He the remre sets u p a cl ai m o f p i i o r right , th ou ^\ his thmight 
^as never proved to have been Patented ^ nor does he prove, nor at- 
tempt to prove, any fraud* The jury set aside the right of iht Paten- 
'<€€» on mere presumption. 1 suppose the correct principle in such 
casea would be that the Patent should supercede all other and prior 
claims^ unless actual fraud should be shown. Nothing is more 
common tlian for two men to think of the same thing- independent'- 
Jy of each other j and t^ie only one that attempts to secure liis right 
of discovery or inventiouj should not be robbed of that right by* the 
other, on mere suspcion, or perhaps presumptive evidence of fraud* 
The man who keeps by him a port-folio of drawings, copied from 
every book to which he may gain access, may be able to exhibit to a 
jury a vast many resemblances of things and thoughts, which may 
or may not be original. I su^pone the motive for granting Letters 
i^niGnt, is founded on a desire to draw forth the in^nuity of the 
people for public benefit: — and that to promote this object, the 
Patentee should be well secured in the enjoyment of his ri^t, as 
an inducement to make public the knowledge of his invention. If, 
the re fore J the system devised fails of giving this security to ingen- 
ious inventors, the plan of granting Patents can do no possible good 
— unless, indeed, tnat may be called a good, which induces tnese 
men to pay a few dollars into the treasury, for which they are sure 
to gain no equivalent. Nor do ! believe the opinion sound in poH- 
€v, whicli restricts the Patentee to a very few years, for the use of 
his exclusive privile^^es. If bis invention be really useful, or capa- 
ble of being made so, he can prohably best promote its usefulness j — 
■xvliile the trifling sum at which he sells his privilege will not prevent 
the invention from being used* The real object is to gain the benefit 
of the labors of ingenuity and skill. Now suppose the government, 
hy being over-ansious to succeed to the exclusive rights of inventors^ 
fail in its inducements to make their labors public ; — the fact is that 
the people sustain a real disadvantage, and discovery ami ingenuity 
are at rest. Suppose every inventor were to enj(>y bis inventioti 
for life J — to make it profitable to himself, he must sell rights to 
make use of it ; Woufd the public ^a\n be greater, or less, in tliis 
case ? I would suppose the longer the periiid, the greater would be 
the advantr.ge to the public | though there ougjiitj midoubtedly* to be 
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cartaiii limitations and restrictions. A neglect to nse^ for instance^ 
or to put into practical operation, every part of an invention 
tionor improveipent, after a certain period, should determine the 
inventor's right. Specifications ou^t all to be published, that per- 
sons might know something of what is claimed bj others without 
goins to the Patent Office. 

In order to examine the propriety of extending the penqd for 
the duration of the Patentee's n^ht, let us inquire whether the public 
is benefitted by granting to an inventor any exclusive right at-all ? 
Were there no law on this subject, we would now witness a strange 
torpidity in the brains of inventors : — none but wealthy men could 
make any use of their inventions : — but suppose the law secure to 
tiie Patentee of any useful discovery or invention, an estate, a for- 
tune, or even a support during life, by his sharing with those who 
use his invention, m the profits of it ; — would not this induce people 
to use their best efforts toward making improvements ? 

But whatever opinions may exist on this subject, it is certain, 
thatforthehonor of the country, abetter system than that which 
now prevails is loudly demanded. If these su^estions do not offer 
the best that can be devised, it is at least the best that I can offer ; . 
and if the subject be once taken up by the proper persons, I am fully 
confident that not only a much better one than the old can be form- 
edy but also II very perfect system. 

It is needless to add that the Models and Papers in the Patent 
Office, ought to be arranged in some convenient form for inspection. 
An annual, or at least an occasional exposition of the affairs pf that 
Office, ought to be made public. A usen)LV«lume might be publish- 
ed occasionally, #f whicn at least mfiKj Patentee would become a 
purchaser. The work would certainly pay its own expenses, and 
it mi^t give valuable information to the public, besides saying to 
ingenious men a vast deal of trouble and expense. If demonstra- 
tion be necessary on this point, let an experiment be tried by pla- 
cing that Office under the airection of Professor Cooper , of Carlisle^ 
for some few years, or even a few months. The public would then 
know something about the contents of the Patent Office. The Li- 
brary of this Department ought to comprise a full history of inven- 
tions and improvements, from the earliest period of record down ta 
the present nme. Such a Library would be of great use and im- 
portance to the public, and the collection ought not to be any longer 
delayed. 

Under snch regulations, we should soon have A Cabinet, or 
National Museum of the Arts and Sciences, not only 
with very little expense to the country, but almost without an effort. 
This National Museum, would soon become a central point for 
the display of all the ingenuity and taste of the nation, as would the 
School be, for instruction in the Arts and Sciences. With the ad- 
vantages that I have enumerated, for the establishment of an Amer- 
ican Academy of the Mechanic Arts, and all concentrated 
at the seat of the General Government, let us now see how the only 
remaining difficulty to be found, may be disposed of. Revenues 
are wanted. I would heg leave to propose tiiat the revenues of the 
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Patent Office, after paying the expenses of that Department^ may be 
appropriated to the maintenance of the School, and the several ob» 
jects connected with it. This^ource of revenue might well be spar 
red from the national tpeasury,and especially for a purpose so truly 
great and laudable and national. Could this object be so far secu- 
red, there remains no great difficulty in relation to a sufficient en- 
dowment. Let the subject be fairly brought before the inhabitanta 
of the National Metropolis, and let their aid be solicited toward en- 
dowing such a School, destined to be, in the order of time, the first 
School of the National University, and there can be no doubt of 
their liberality. A College, or Academy of MECHANie Aaxa^ 
would be no small step toward the full establishment of such an 
tJniversity, I would beg leave to propose that all private donationa 
should be given on the express condition of establishing this School 
^t the Seat of the National Government, and that these donations 
should only belong to the Institution while the Scat of Government 
should remain at the city of Washington. The general good abso- 
lutely demands a perfect permanency of this establishment 5 and, 
so far as human prudence can devise the means, a removal of all 
doubts in the public mind. Every possible assurance should be giv.- 
en to public opinion, that, wherever it may have been estiJ)lished9 
the seat of government is fixed forever. Nothing can be more un- 
' wise than to encourage doubts, as to its permanency. Let us learn 
to look forward to coming centuries, for the duration of those worka 
which the present age shall erect there, and future ages will Mess 
the wisdom of the provision. The first pure RepubHc which the 
world ever saw, owed more of gratitude to Washington, in laying 
its happy foundations, than to any other man. , " The Father ^ 
his Country," lived to perfect its civil institutions, and to designate^, 
under constitutional forms, that spot which was to bear his nama^ 
and be, forever, the political centre of the American Republic. That 
choice was a happy one, as the writer of this most devoutly believes f 
and that future ages will see in this choice no less a mark of the 
great wisdom of our Political Father, than in the other acts of a 
long life devoted to his country, by which his memory is consecra- 
ted to immortal fame. The place first designated for the Capitol 
of America, with great propriety bears the name of Washington, 
■ Would we rudely tear the records of gratitude from the heart of the 
nation so soon ; and, yielding to local interests, or party or national 
jealousies, so very soon conspire to remove this Capital, and the 
evidence of national confidence in a late beloved Chief ? If there 
be any wisdom to devise, let the means be found for fixing, with the 
greatest possible certainty, not only the most perman^it duration 
of the Seat of the National Government ; but let the means be 
found for the removal of every possible doubt about its continuance. 
The visit of a foe, hath not disnonored the ground ; nor have hk 
ruthless deeds diminished the affection of America, for the memory 
of that man whose name the city bears. Dearer still, to remem- 
brance, shall be that name, and that spot, for ages yet to come. 
While the event shall never cease to be remembered, nor the tale to 
be told, tiie records of memory will not isoX to associate ideas favor- 
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tfble to fte perpetuity of sentiments of public liberty. A barbaroui 
policy of a rival nation hath given a cruel celebrity to deeds of 
wrong — ^but the spot that was the scene of those events, is consecra- 
ted to historic immortality. 

Thift is digression^ however ; — ^but I cannot omit the view^ 
while proposing a School on an improved plan, to be founded on 
this spot, destined to take the lead in the Schools of a great Nation- 
al University, proposed by Washington himself, who devised the 
basis of its future endowment.* Nor can I fail to regret that a 
proposition for this School could not have been made during the 
life of that great man» If T do not wholly misconceive his character 
and views, the plan would have met his entire approbation. Per- 
haps it may be worthy of the notice (tf his Executoi-s 5 but on thia 
subject I have no right to form an opinion, though I venture to soli- 
tit their attention. Ignorant as I am of the piesent state of the 
fund devised by that Sentlem^n, and the later donations by other 
patrons of learning and liberty, I can form no just conception of the 
chance of aid from that source. There is, however, no doubt that 
the city of Washington must rise rapidly to great wealth, and a vast 
population. Its natural resources are immensely great, and the 
«te is one of the most elegant that can be imagined. Can we doubt 
fee liberality of its inhabitants, or question Sieir discernment and 
enterprize ? Sanguine in my hopes of the success of this plan, I 
will not imagine that obstacles to its execution can arise from a 
source so improbable. 

And now, having disposed, so far at least', as belongs to me, of 
•the difficulty of the want of revenues-^^^eeing the Patent System 
reformed-^fiie revenues of that department appropriated to thi» 
pe^t object, and a zealous co-operation of thf Citizens, let us pro- 
4^ed to the conclusion. 

The object of the School which I have .proposed, ^with the nu- 
inerous reasons for its establishment, in this country, and in tlie 

f resent age, have already been shown in the course of my long, an^ 
fear, tedious Essay. It only remains, therefore, to add something 
more on the details of the plan. He who presumes to offer coun- 
sel, unsolicited, it is naturally supposed may be officious. Tlie Pat- 
ent Officerj should hold a Professorship of Science in the Academy ^ 
in vdiich there should also be a Professor of Chemistry, solely devo- 
ted to his laboratory 5^ — and besides these, several of the most skil- 
ful Artists, in as many branches of the Mechanic Arts, as the na- 
ture of the case would admit of. These Professors should all have 
salaries, with certain privileges 5 — such as a share in the profits of 
, the works that might be disposed of, and of the fees of toition | — ^for I 
venture to anticipate a supply of pupils, though it should be a School 
for work as well as study. \Vliat kind of works should oe prosecu- 
ted by the Mechanical departmefttof this School, would -be readily 
discovered by a little experience. And iyis easy to foresee that 
practical Science, combined thus with the actual practise of Me- 
c^nlcal.^ility and skill, would readily produce Professors of Me- 
cbanical ocience of unparalleled excellence. They are already 

♦ &e^laiA Will 
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much wanted fbr ifae practise oi thak* profession. Leiiis hope^ 
then, that bj thus comMDing the knowledge, and the labors, of Sci- 
ence and Art, that while they may learn much of each other, they 
will have the more to communicate for the benefit of all. I hare 
long been persuaded that if Science would become the benefactor of 
the Arts, it must often condescend to take instruction from the 
Artist, — ^from whom much more may be learnt than seems ever to 
have been imagined. We want more Science connected with the 
Arts, and more of the Arts with Science. The benefits wouid 
be reciprocal. 

But, I am weary of my task, Mr. Editor, and gladly hasten to 
its conclusion. It has been a great effort, making due allowance 
for my gray hairs — ^and yet I hope to live long enough to learn that 
The American Academy of Mechanic Arts, is " in the full 
tide of successful experiment.'' Should this happen, I shall be am- 
ply compensated for my labor* But should this indeed be permit- 
ted, I shall not be withoutstronghop^ that these observations on ttie 
events of old-time, may, also, have been attended with some bene- 
ficial effects. Without meaning to injure any good cause, or wound 
the feelings of any ^ood man, lliave aimed to present to the public 
view such an exposition as is amply warranted by fects, and, m mj 
bumble but honest opinion, demanded by the actual state of things. 
Without, therefore, attaching to this lid)or, any undue importance^ 
I am ready to believe that it has been, throughout, a labor of serious- 
ness, and of good-will toward a beloved country. 
December 10, 1S15. FRANKLIN. ; 

POSTLEY'S PATENT COOKING STOVE, 

Among the many Patente<l 
improvements and inventions of 
the day, the subject of the econo- 
my of heat, or caloric, comes m 
for a large share of attention. 
This is as it should be. We live 
in a climate where fires are wan^ 
ed in all our dwellings, during u 
large portion of each year, in ad- 
dition to what may be wanted 
for culinary purposes, and where 
fuel is becoming a very dear and 
expensive article in the annual 
expenditures of a family. The 
Stove represented in the annex- 
ed Cut, has now been long enough 
in use to enable those who are 
acquainted with it to judge fairly of its comparative merits : and 
from the great xind constantly increasing demand for them, it may 
be inferred that the plan meets with general approbation. 

The following description and particulars, relatinjf toit, are 
taken from the advertisements of the Patentee. En. 




Tli^ smperierity of tiiis StoVe^ botii for nesrtness'of plan and 
workmanship, economy of fuel and general utility, above all others 
now in use, must be allowed by every candid observer. Its advan- 
tages may be estimated by the following enumeratton of its merits^ 
viz : 

It answers every purpose for bakins, boiling and roasting, a^ 
well as boiling and steaming clothes, and warming rooms. Thiat 
great, awkward greasy boiler, so generaliy introduced on the top of 
modern stoves, and so much complained w by those using them, i» 
in this entirely avoided. Expenments have .proved that this Stove 
consumes only about one third of the fuel required for a commoa 
fire-place. It contains two Ovens, with a ventilator to each for 
carrying off the steam ; and has attached to it a Copper Tea-Kettle 
er Tea-Urn, two Boilers, with steamers for vegetables, a large and 
complete Steamer for clothes, a Griddle, a Grid-iron, two Stew- 
pans, &e. &c., all which may be heated at the same time by one 
small fire, and put in complete operation. The fire-place has 
double plates, to prevent the olack lead from burning off. 



Centennial Retrospect, 

With « a Roll of the General Assembly of the Colony of New-York," ub 
the year 1716, just 100 years ago, and the Speech of His Excellency Robart 
Hunter, Esq. Governor, at the opening of the Session of the Legislature. 
Albany, Jan, 1816. Ed, 

« ,- ^ 

City and County ofJ^ew-Tork* '^* County of Richmond. 
^ Lieut Col. David Provoost, Capt John Stillwell, 
Capt. John Jansen, Mr. Abraham Lakerman. 

Mr. Jacobus Kipp, 
; Capt. Garret Van Home. County of Westchester. 

City and County of Albany. Col. William Willet, 
] John Cujler, Esq. Mr. Joseph Budd. 

] Mr. Hendrick Hansen, County of Orange, 

Mr. Karel Hansen. Mr. Peter Haring, 

County of Suffolk. Capt. Cornelius Cujler. 

William In icoll, Esq. Speaker, 
Capt. Samuel Mulford. County of Dutchess. 

ten^s County. > Capt. Leonard Lewis, 

ac Hicks, Mr. Johannis Terbo'sch. 

; Capt. Thomas Willet. 

Bang's County. Borough of Westchester. 

Mr. Cornelius Sebrmg, Col. Lewis Morris. 

Mr Samuel Gerretsen. 

County of Ulster. Manor of Rensselaer Wyck. 

Col. Ab'm Gasbeck Chambers, Mr. Andries Coejemans. 
Col. Henry Beekman,<^ecea«e(/. Manor of Livingston. 
Col. Jacob Rutsen. Mr. Robert Livingston,. sen. 

pr Members.} 



Crentleme% *^ 

Wkue there no o&er BeasOB for our M^f^ting at tl^s Timfb 
than Ihat we may toother rejoice for the Success, with whidb i^ 
kas pleased the AlmisH^, to bless his M^stj'^ CounQi^ and 
^ms, over the craft^^ Devices. of Ms natural EAemi^s, i^n^ th^ de&r 
perate Attempts of hts unnatural Subjects; I think ija^t i$ 9\iffi« 
oient, for, is tnere a Man, who has the least Concern for human Nsi.* 
tore itself, who is not filled with Joy, to find the ^^^ontial Differ- 
ence, betwixt that and the subordinate Species of Animals refixeil 
ftnd maintained, which must have been entirely cancelled by that 
gort of Power, which alone could have given a Success to, and havn 
supported the Cause of a Popi^ Pretender. For my own Part,! 
have ever thought ihat a Man and his Beast, at best, equal shares^ 
hi the Benefits of such a Government, 1 know, I speak to a Set pf 
Men who join with me in these Thoughts, and to do Justi<^e to 
, those whom you represent, I firmly believe that his Majesty, in th^ 
wide Extent of hia,Dominions, has not a Province, where fewer look 
a Squint on his n^htful Title and j^ghteous Cause, for I tiiink, not 
one nave ventured to speak. 

I would not have you Mis<^onsitrue what I am about to say, as 
if I were sounding an Alarm, in the Middle of a profound Peace ; 
ftr be that Thought from me. Your future Security is^ all my Aim. 
The late insidious Treaties of Peace and Commerce (the best Au- 
thority on Earth has called them so) had left it too much in the 
Power of those, whom I can liardly forbear, to call^tift our Enemies, 
to annoy us on this^Side, w^a,they shall. find them^lvea inclinejd 
to interpret those Treaties, m ftivoui- df a groundless Rupture ; thfe 
vast Preparations in France^ for Settieiherits behind you along the 
J^ississippij wiih. the Neiglibourhood of a v^y considerable C&rri- 
son and Seaport at Capefireton^ as they, may let you into some of 
their Views in maVng that Pea^e (for it was they that made itysa 
they justify my Apprehensions, and I hope, will he sufficient to in- 
duce yon^io put yourselves into a better State of Defence, a^iikst 
the evilDay to come. The Strength of this Fort, it is very little 
proportioned to its Use; wliicli J take to be not only the Security of 
this Province, but in a great Measure, thftt of the Continent. T3ie 
Fort at ^Ibany, is next to none at all, and will signify little against 
any, but Indian Enemies, and^pon that you well know, depends 
entirely ihe Safety of your Frontiers and remote Settlements! I 
have not been wanting in due' Representations elsewhere of thit 
Matter, and have Accounts, that the Lords of Trade, have been 
pleased to second them, with their. Advice to his Majesty, for an 
Augmentation of the Troops here, of which I hope, we shall speecfi- 
ly have a favorable Account 5 I hope you will not be wanting in 
your Part, now that the hurthensome Expence of the fiuitless^x- 
peditipn, is in a great Measure over, and the Subject here is less 
loaded with public Taxes, than any of their Neighbours 5 I shall be 
ready to confer with, and advise you about what is necessary to be 
done in that Matter. 



A former Assembly merited and received the Blessi^ of 
many sutfering Families bj the publitk Debts ; if bj OmissioD, 
Neglect or otherwise, any just Clatmants have been disappointed^ 
I hope you^li share these Blessings, in providing for the Satisfaction 
of all such just Claims* 

I have detained you too long, what besides may occur to me, 
which ought to fall under your deliberations, I shall communicate 
to you hereafter. I need not tell you, that the Season of the Yea!r 
requires dispatch. 

VALUABLE MIAD MINE. 

We have lately received some lai^e samples of a rich ore rf 
Lead, from a mine of that metal, in the town of Ancram, Columbia 
.County. It is said the quantity of the ore appears to be very great, 
and the quality of that sent us, gelded near 80 per cent, of Lead. 
^JThere is some Silver, as is usual in the galenas of Lead, but proba^ 
bly not enough to pay the expense oi extracting it. From 60 
ounces of the richest of the ore, we gained liess than at the rate of 
Jl-S of 1 per cent, of Silver, and the expense of the assay was equal 
to 3 per centum of the metal. Perhaps our conclusions are errone- 
,Qus, but we have seen nothing in this ore yet that nromises enough 
of Silver to pay for extracting it. The Lead is ol a superior fine- 
ness, and being easily raised from the Mine, the discovery may 
proye highly beneficial. The land on whidi it is found, belongs to 
,the Manor of Livingston, and we are glad to learn that fhe zeaT- 
OU8 and enterprising Proprietors, contemplate soon to erect 
Works for manufacturing this lead into shot or sheets. The Mine 
18 situated about ^ miles from the Hudson, amon^ the hilly ranges 
that Jform the western border of the Tauconick hills, in a country 
3vhose features clearly indicate metallic riches. The only ores of 
inetal, discovered ia this region before, were those of Iron, whicK 
are abundant in that vicinity, and \ery rich. The Salisbury ores^ 
.are well known to afford Iron of the nrst quality, and the Ancrani 
Iron, whii;h has a hish character, is principally made from these 
ores. The Ancram hills, present one of the best fields that we 
know of, for mineralogical investigation, and we make the remark 
for the information of men of Science. £d. 



From the Morning Chrankle of im, 1815. 

On Sunday last, after the performance of the funeral Service 
over the remains of a Woman in Shoreditch Church-yard, and 
when the Coffin had been nearly covered with, earth, a moan was 
lieard from the grave, which immediately arrested the hand of the 
grave-digger | it was followed by another, whidi convinced him 
that the sound came from the Coffin. No time was lost by the per- 
sons still remaining around the grave,^to open it, when the woman' 
-was found struggling for breath. She was immediately carried into 
the vestry-room, Where she revived, and was shortly after conveyed 
'home. . 1 i 
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Double Forcing Pump. 



For the American Magtazine^ 
MECHANIC ARTS. 
Gratf*s Double Forcing Pump. 

^s^ ^ Stal ^1 '^^^ Machine re- 

^^^^ ^M H presehted in the annexed 

^^^^ ^B rt ^"^' ^^ *^® invention of 

*" ' Mr.Levi Gray, of Spring* 

field, Otsego County, 
New-York, who has se- 
cured his right by a Pat- 
ent. The engraving re- 
presents a sectional view> 
m order to show the in- 
ternal construction of the 
parts, a a is the Pump, 
with the chamber, or ele- 
vating pipe b in flie cen- 
tre: — ^it is here broken 
oflT, but may be extended^ 
in use,to any heiglit that 
may be desired. Ccm- 
nccted with this, is what 
the Inventor terms a 
case-block, c c, in which 
is contained the Piston, 
and the working parts of the machinery for elevating water. The 
whole machine is to be placed in water, immersed up to the to|i^ 
of the case-block. Fig. 2 is a close block, covered with leather at- 
tached to the end of the piston, by the motion of which is caused the 
V holehydraulic power of the Pump, as will be readily seen by a little 
cxaraination of the parts. On elevating the block 2, a vacuum i& 
formed in the cavity underneath, which opens the valve Id, and ad- 
mits the water — ^the same operation, is, at the same time, performed 
nbove, by dosing the valve le, and opening that at Ig, by which the 
water is forced into the pipe b. So again, on depressing the block 2> 
a vacuum is formed above, which opens the valve le, admitting 
the water into the main pipe of the case-block, and forcing it out, 
below, through If, into the pipe b : thus combining the principles 
and the power of a double suction, or lifting, and a double forcing 
Pump. The operation is very simple, and at the same time as pow- 
erful as the, combination is ingenious and philosophical. Tlie In* 
ventor has certainly conferred a valuable benefit on his country^ 
and without any prd:ensions to philosophical science, he has produ- 
ced an important desideratum, in the useful arts. I have constantly 
had one of these Pumps for use, during several months past, and ^q 
not liesitateto recommend it toothers. The construction is a» 
f'imple cis that of the common Pump, and it is none more liable to get 
out of repair. It elevates the water, readily, more than 100 feef^ 
nnd works with far greater case than any one on the old plan. 
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The following testimonials, taken from a public Newspaper^ 
are here preserved, as an act of justice to Mr. Gray. Editor. 

WE, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do hereby certifyi, 
that the Double Forcing Pump of Mr. Levi Gray, has been exhibit- 
ed in the City-Hall of the City of New-York, tliat we have seen the 
same, and, on examination, declare, that we believe it to be a valua- 
ble and simple improvement in Pump making. 
Dated, New-York, Dec. 19, 1815. 

Signed, JACOB RADCLIFF, Mayor of the City of 
New-York. 
REUBEN MUNSON, Aldermaa. 
OEO. BUCKMASTER, do. 
THOMAS R. SMITH, do. 
PETER M^CARTEE, do. 

THOMAS B. MERCEIN, Comptroller. 
JOHN M*COMB, Street Commissioner. 
JOHN R. MURRAY, Merchant. 

; JSi^ew-Vorlc, Dec. 20, 1815. 

A few days ago I examined at the Cit^-Hall in New-York, a 
working model of a Pump, invented by Levi Gra^^, and 1 have since 
seen the machine itself in operation. It combines the elevating 
with the forcing power of the pump in such a manner, that it not 
only raises water like the common pump, but drivel it upwards or 
forwards, like the forcing pump. 

The construction seemed to me to be aimple and well adapted. 
I was informed that the price of the original machine was moderate, 
and it seemed to me not likely to get rapidly out of repair. 

I really believe this invention to be a valuable improvement iii 
i^carts. Signed, DR. SAMUEL L. Mrfc HILL. 

I have examined Mr. Levi Gray's Double Forcing Pump, and 
believe it to be a valuable and simple improvement in pump making. 
I have seen water easily elevated by this pump. Tlie bore 2 1-2 iii- 
ches in diameter, 50 feet. I have dii'ected a pump upon Mr. Gray's 
planto be placed, in a w^ell at the Military Academy, Westpoiut, 
^Qfeetincfepth. Signed, GENL. J. G. SWIFT. 

New-York, Dec. 18, 1815. 

WE, the subscribers have seen licvi Gray *» patent Double: 
Forcing IPump in operation, and from our observation, as well as the 
testimony of such as have used it for years past, we have up doubt 
that it is the most simple, cheap and poweriul machine for raising, 
forcing and throwing water now extant, and cannot but recommena 
it, in justice to its inventor, to general notice and adoption, as an 
important and valuable improvemept in domestic mecnanism, cal^ 
cnlated to save one half the usual expense and labor of pumping to 
all who may * obtain or employ one of the machines. New -York, 
Dec. 19. Signed, 

CHARLES HOLT, ELIPHALET LITTLE, 

LEBBEUS LOOMIS, JONATHAN LITTLE. 
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Mb. Spafford,. 

Sir J — The information you gave in your Magazine for No- 
rember^ " of the existence of some intelligent and respectable slave 
holders in the South, who deplore their unfortunate possessions of 
property in human flesh, and that the number of this description of 
people IS rapidly increasing^" must tend to sooth those horrid, those 
ineipressible sensations, wnich the account of the murdur of a negro 
slave, connected with your remarks^ must necessarily produce in 
every feeling mind* 

it would appear from the conduct of these as well as other 
slave holders, that they possess a passion which is not general 
with mankind, that of enjoying the most exquisite sport, by inflict- 
ing the most malignaht cruelty at the expence of their own inter- 
est. . The Indians, those pebple whom we call savages, we are told 
enjoy, in a high d^ree, the sport of killing their fellow beings, by 
lon^ protracted aim ingenious tortures ; but then the subjects of 
their tortures are their enemies taken in war,, Negro slaves, in- 
stead ol being enemies, are in a manner friends to the owners ; for 
the slaves perform the labour which produces all their owners' 
wealth. It appears, as you inform us, that some slave holders 
have been wise enough to manumit their slaves, and hire tiiem af- 
terwards to perform their work ; and they found by experience 
that hired blacks performed their work better than slaves. I pre- 
sume that every stave holder is convinced of the correctness of this 
position : but the delight, the passion for whipping and torturing 
i^ves, and the music of their moans, outweighs every other consi- 
deration. It is saidj^ I think, of the tiger, that after having tasted 
human blood he is more ferOciotts and ravenous than before — so, I 
presume, the frequency of floggins slaves increases the pleasure. 

' It has been contended that the manumission of slaves, espe- 
cially if general and sudden would be followed by awful conse- 
quences. In the state of Massachusetts, slavery was abolished in 
one day, if my information be correct, and no evil whatever was. 
the consequence; and the first clause in the constitution of that 
state was used as tlie means of effecting it. 

In that celebrated paper " the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence,'' it is declared to be a self-evident truth, that all men are 
created equal, which is a similar sentiment to that in the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, by means of which all fte slaves in that 
state were emancipated, thus : A young lawyer, whose name I 
have often heard, but forgotten, advised a ne^ro slave to sue his 
master for a twelve months Mages, assuring him at the same time 
he would conduct the cause to a favorable issue. The cause com- 
menced and was brought before the court. The defendant, or his 
counsel, in defence plead that the plaintiflTwas a slave, which could 
be proved, and as such was not entitled to any wages. The coun- 
sel for the slave referred to the constitution and quoted the follow- 
ing sentence, " All men are born free and equal," and observed 
that the only question to be decided, was, whether or not the plain- 
tiff* was a man. The judge accorded witli this opinion and so ex- 
pressed hhnself to the jury. The jury considerd the slave to be a 
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man, and as such gave a verdict in his favor. The consequence of 
this decision was, that on the next daj, 6000 slaves were libera* 
ted. Suc;h is my information. Would it not be a literary curiositjr 
to know who is the writer of the Ma^achusetts Constitution ? 



MATHEMATICS AND POETRY. 

4 drama full of Acts. 

. Scene. Mathematics discovered sitting under an old tree, 
jdressed in a calico gown, and blue night cap ; he seems busily em^ 
ployed in calculatius the difierence between the top and bottom of 
a thimble which he holds in his hand, and '^ ever and anon'' gazes 
at very attentively. 

Enter Poetry^ runmrtjgf barefooted^ and tagged. 

Poetry. O dear, where is it ! heh ! who's this P What a 
surly looking fellow ! flow d'ye do, sir— how do-— did you see any 
thing of a butterfly th^t-~but, like enough, it did not nj tliis way. 

Math. How ? (rising.) 

Poetry. Did you see any thing of the butterfly I was chasing 
— ^, the most beautiful — 

Math. Chasing a butterfly ! 

Poetry. Yes, sir, I've been chasing it all over the world ih» 
half hour, and at lastr--- ;■ 

Math. All over the world iiUiatF an hour ! impossible ! H^ 
you know what you say ? 

Poetry. Sir! 

Math. You have said what is not true. 

Poetry. Very well. 

Math. Very well ! what ! do you not heed what you say ? 

Poetry. Not a button— It's all the sanie to me whetlier I 
speak the truth or not. 

Math. The devil it is I But let me tell you. Miss, there jovt 
are mistaken — come now I'll demonstrate to you — come, Miss, sit 
down by me here, and — 

Poetry. Dont believe it— 

Math. You wont ! and why, pray ? 

Poetry. You're an ill looking old man— I dont like you — 

Math. An ill looking old man !— -Egad, I believe you do not 
mind much whether you speak the truth or not — But come now 
.could'nt you hear a bit of wisdom, even from an ill looking old 
man ? 

Poetry. It's not in my way. 

Math. But could'nt you step out of your way a little for— ^ 

Poetry. That's impossible ; I'm.at home wherever I go. 

Math. Where may you live, pray ? 

Poetry, Any where. 

•Vath. . So, and how do you live ? 
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Poetry • In the old way. 

M(M. How^sthatP 

Foetry. Just as it happens !•— O, lad ! yondfer's my butter-^ 
flj — CexU hastily. 

Math. Halloa ! stop ! stay ! odds ^u>oks ! she's gone and I 
may never see her again. A smart, pretty lass in faith : though a 
little ra^ed or so— I wish I could know who she is — O, here comes 
one, who may guess — I'll {)ump him ~f aside. J 

Enter Jmogination, in a Grecian roM, and cocked hat. 

Math. How d'ye do, sir, hope you're well, sir, — ^1 say, who 
was that who left me as you came up ? Can you conjecture ? 

Imag. Mum ! — ^you and I, Mr. Mathematics, are two, — 
hem ! I — 

Math. Vaj, but my dear sir, now — O, zounds! here she 
comes again. 

Se-enter Poetry. 

Imag. My dear T my darling ! my — ' 

Poetry. O, my life ! my all T 

(Embracing him like a tragedy heroine.} 

Math. Hoh ! hoh ! is this Ihe way of it ! This is one of his 
$eanton mistresses, I suppose. 

Ima^. There chuck, that^l do \ but hark ye, do you know 
this is old Mathenu^iics, that you have heard so much about. 

Poetry. ' O, mercy ! is it possible 5 and so near him — Stay, I'll 
quiz him — Look ye Mr. Mathematics, I've long been puzzled by a 
great. Mathematical question, wjll you be so kind as to answer it 
for me ; how many blue beans make five ? 

Math. How many white b^ans make five ? 

Poetry. Why, tiireeaiid two, I suppose. 

Math. Dye tnem blue and you have the answer. 

Poetry. 0, dear ! I'm oflK-I can pever do any thing witli 
such an old prig. 

Math. But hark ye, Miss Pert, dont take me for one of the 
capering monkies, Ihat dance after you in your idle pursuits. You 
may be off as soon as you please ; but never again, under pain of 
suitable punishment, dare to intrude jupon my serious and impor- 
tant studies. 

Poetry. O, your humble servant, sir ! — ^But, bless us ! is thjs 
thimble one of the productions of your serious studies ! or do you 
carry it for your great convenience in stitching your Noughts to- 
gether ? 

Imag. The truth Is, he has been employed in nothing less 
than calculating the difierence of its circumference at the top a^nd 
bottom ! 

Poetry. O most serious and important gentleman ! Ifyoqr 
worship would be so good as to give me a few hint^ for the better 
employment of my time, before I go, methinks I should leave you 
with less regretr-ia ! ha! ha! 

Enter Science^ in a pet. 

Science. What's all this, what's all this ? Miss Prate, I can 
bear with you while you demean yoursejlf humbly 5 but take care 
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Jiow you behave yourself to^^rdd this old gentleman, for whom I 

have a particular re^rd, of you and I, Miss,! tell you, you and I — 

Enter Feeling, with a cudgel in his hand. 

Feeling. What impertinence is this you are giving the lady, 
you old drone (pulling Science's ear, and pushing him about) keep 
a good tongue in your head, sirrah, or I'll teach you manners — I'll 
teach you how to behave yourself in genteel company. 

Science. Stand off, you impudent braggadocio ! and learn to 
respect me as your master ; and one capable of chastising you to 
your heart's content. 

Feeling. There ! there ! there ! (^striking him, ahd knociking 
him down With his cudgel) take that for a demonstration of your 
position and if ever — 

Enter Reason, in a great hurry. 

Reason. Haloa! haloa! haloa ! what's all this to do! Stand 
apart you blundering dolts, and behave yourselves, or I'll rattan 
every mother's son <m you — ^Now what's all this about, hah ? Mia^ 
Poetrv have you been stirring up mischief again ? 

roetvy. Indeed every thing was right on my part, sir, I was 
chasing a butterfly, and happened to come across old Mathematics 
there ; he sneered at my innocent and useful pursuits, and 1 laugh- 
ed at his studies over the thimble, and then Mr. Science must 
heeds come and abuse me, and so my friend Feeling knocked hii6 
down with his cudgel, and so«— 

Reason. And so you fought for the thimble and the butter- 
fly—fie ! fie ! away to your several duties and be wiser— ^This is 
the way of the world— every man fanciest the usefulness of his fa- 
vorite studies underrated, when th^ follies or excesses of which he 
may be guilty in pursuing them, are laughed at. Personal vanity 
turns the laugh from the student to the study 5 anid thus the arts 
iEihd sciences are pushed forward as principals m the petty squabbles 
of their votades; when, in fact, they neither concern nor affect 
them. They have no cause for quarrel amongst themselves, and 
might always be friends, if their devotees would cease to identify 
them with their own persons. Indeed it is notorious that they - 
never yet fell out about any thing but the butterflies and thimbles. of 
their votaries. Exeunt omnes. 

Glormok. 



Jin account cf the first rise of Fairs in England, and of Living, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Before the necessaries or ornaments of life, from the conven- 
ience of communication and the increase of provincial intercourse 
could be procured in towns throu^ the medaum of shops 5 goods 
and commodities of every kind were cliiefly sold at fairs, to which, 
as to one universal mart, the people resorted periodically, and sup- 
plied most of their wants for the ensuing year. 

Fairs and Markets were first held near the castles of thereat 
Barons, and near the Cathedrals and principal Churches in cities 
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aod great town3> ttot onljio pr^ent frauds in the Soughs ^Ooties or 
Customs, but also as they were esteemed places where the ia\ys of 
the land wefe observed, and as such had a very particular privilege* 

The display of merchandise and the conflux of customers at 
these prinapsd and only emporia of domestic commerce were pro- 
digious, and they weretherefere often held on open and extensive 
plains. 

It appears from a curious Record containing the establishment 
and expences of the Earl of Northumberland in the year 15 12, that 
the stores of his Lordship's house, at Wressle, for the whole year 
'were laid in from Fairs ; " He that stands charged with my Lord's 
house for tlie whole year, if he may possible, sliali be at all Fairs, 
where the gross emptibns (that is tne principal articles) shall be 
bought for the house for the whole year, as wine, wax, beeves, mtit* 
tons, wheat and malt.^' . 

This quotation is a proof that Fairs were at that time the prin- 
cipal marts for purchasing necessaries in large quantities, which 
now are supplied by frequent trading towns ; and the mention of 
Jbuying beeves and muttons (oxen and sheep) shows that at so late 
a period they knew but little of breeding cattle. 

The great increase of shops in the retail trade in all the towns 
and villages through the kingdoms since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, by means of which the inhabitants are supplied 
"with every article necessary f6r subsistence as well as for luxury. 
Las in a great measure rendered useless the purpose for which Fairs 
ivere originally established. This change in the domestic trade of 
the country may be attributed to two causes operating together, viz. 
the facility of payment ^ven by the Notes of the Bank ot England, 
and Inland Bills of Exchange, ^nd that of commercial intercourse 

{roduced by the certainty and regularity of the Post Office. The 
itter may be looked upon as the cause, and the former the effect of 
tliis change which has so completely altered the state of Fairs 
throughout the kingdom. 

Connected with Fairs as furnishing the necessaries of life, may 
be siven an account of the Living of the People of England in the 
l6m and 17th centuries. 

From the Household Book of the Earl of Northumberland 
above-mentioned it appears, that his family during winter lived 
mostly on salted meat and salt fish, and on that account there was 
an order for providing 180 gallons of mustard. On flesh days 
through the year, breakfast for the Earl and his -Lady, was a loaf of 
bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a chine 
of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. On meagre days, a loaf of 
bread, two nuinchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, a dish of but- 
tered eggs. During Lent, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of 
beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed herrings, 
or a dish of sprats. The other meals had as little variety except oa 
festival days. 

At that time, Capons, Chickens, Hens, Pigeons, Babbits, Plov- 
ers, Woodcocks, Quails, Snipes, Partridges and Pheasants, were 
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acdnnted such delicacies as to J)epr^ibited, except at.theEarPs 
table. 

From the same book it appears that the Earl had only two 
Cooks for dressing victuals for his Household^ which consisted of 
229 persons. . 

Holiinshed, who wrote about 1577, x)b8erves that White Meats, 
t. e. Milk, Butter and Cheese, formerly the chief food of the English 
people, were in his time degraded to be the food of the lower sort, 
and that the wealthy fed upon Flesh and Fish. 

Feasts in those times were carried beyond all bounds of moder- 
ation. There is preserved an account of a feast given by Archbish- 
op Neville, at his Installation, 1466, in which are mentioned, 
among a great variety of others, the following articles, viz. Wheat 
SOO quarters. Ale 300 tons, 80 Oxen, 6 Wild Bulls, 1000 Sheep, 
SOO Calves, SOO Swine, called Porks, 2000 Pigs, 200 Kids, 400O 
Rabbits, upwards of 400 Harts, Bucks and Roes, 3000 Geese, 2300 
Capons, 2000 Chickens, 4000 Pigeons, 100 Peacocks, 200 Cranes, 
4000 Mallards and Teals, 5pO Partridges, 400 Woodcocks, 1500 
hot, and 4000 cold Venison Pasties, 2000 hot Custards, and 4000 
cold onas. - On the tad)les at this. Feast are mentioned to have been 
4 Borooises and 8 Seals. 

There were 62 cooks and 515 servfints to assist them, and not 
less than SOOO persons in all were at this feast. A particular ac- 
count of this great festivity and of the company who sat at each ta- 
ble, niay be seen in Godwin's Li^'es of the Bishops. 

At the above period, there was not discovered in society any 
pleasure but that of crouding together in ^ntjng and feasting. The 
tlelicate pleasures of conversation, in cem^mnicatlng opinioiis, sen- 
timents atid desires, were wholly unknown. 

About the year 1512, the breakfast hour wns eight, and at ten 
tiiey sat dowli to dinner, at three in the afternoon they had a drink- 
ing, and four was the hour for supper. The gates of the Earl of 
Northumberland's castles were shut at nine in the evening, through- 
out the year, " to the intent that no servant shall come in at the 
said gate, that ought to be within, who are Out of the house at that 
tour?' 

By a Household Establishment of Lord Fairfax's about 1650, it 
appears that eleven had then become the hour of dining, and towards 
the end of that century the hour was twelve, but from the beginning 
ot the last century it has gradually grown later to the present times 
when seven has become the fashionable hour in Noblemen's houses. 
In the country and in moderate families in the Metropolis one and 
two are the more general hours for dining. 

The hours for attendance upon Change, and the hours by which ^ 
thfe Post OflSice is regulated, have great influence upon sitting down ' 
to dinner in London 5 the general hour for dining among the Mer- 
cantile class in the Metropolis, is therefore, at present, about half 
past five, when the business of the day may be said to be over. 

From the Percy Household Book it may be observed that sev- 
eral dishes we're then in use which have been long banished from 
our tables 5 among these may be reckoned Cranea, Herons, Sea 

K k 
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Gullg, Bitterns and Kirlews, and at Archbishop Neville's fea^t^ 
Porpoises and Sealswere served up* 

After the Accession of Henry 7th to the Throne, the Nafum 
began to rest from the scenes of war and blood which for seyerpl 
^ears had subsisted between the houses of York and Lancaster, and 
in the next rei^n the people tamed their attention more to Trade 
and the Arts of Peace, so thi^t we find tlie mode of living considera- 
bly changed, for luxury being ever the attendant of extended com- 
merce, this brought us acquainted with the produce of Foreign 
countries, till then unknown in England. 

Previously to 1509, the principal vegetables used at the tables 
of the Great were imported from the Netherlands, so that when 
Catherine, Queen of Henry VHI. wanted a sallad, she was bblieed 
to dispatch a messenger to Flanders. Asparagus and Artichokes 
were introduced into England about 1578, and Cauliflowers some- 
what later. Celery was not introduced into England till after 1704, 
when Marshal Tallard being made prisoner at the battle of Blen- 
heim, and brought into England, first introduced this plant on the 
English tables. 

There is an article in the Percy Household Book which says, 
'^ Tliat from thenceforth tliere be no herbs bought, seeing that the 
cooks may have herbs enough in my Lord's Gardens.'* 

Since the introduction of Tea into England at the close of tl^e 
seventeenth century, the living of all classes of the people has ex- 
perienced a total change, but it was not till about 1740 that Te% 
came to be generally used, for previously to that time those who 
made use of it got it by, stealth, each being afraid of being known to 
be in possession of what was then termed a great luxury. 

Waller has a Poem addressed to the Queen, Maria d'Este, 
wife of James H. in 1683, " On Tea commended by her Majesty ,"^ 
whereby it s6ems it was even then a new thing, though Mr. Han- 
. way in his Essay on Tea, says that Lord Arlington and Lord Osso- 
rj introduce4 it into England in 1663, and it was then admired as 
a new thing. Their Ladies introduced it among the women qf 
quality, and its price was then Ls per pound, and continued the 
same till 1707. In 1715 Green Tea began to be used, and the prac- 
tice of drinking Tea descended to the lower classes of the people. 

In the TaSer (No. 86, Oct. 27, 1709) the author mentions in- 
viting his friends, seemingly as though Tea was common, to drink n 
dish of Tea, which they refused, saying they never drank Tea in a 
morning. 

The same author observes, that dinner had in Ms memory, 
crept by degrees fi*om twelve o'clock to three, and in the Spectator 
it is said that cofiee houses were frequented by shopkeepers from 
.si;^ in the morning, and that the Students at Law made their appear- 
ance in them, in their night gowns about eight. A Lady who sends 
her journal to the Spectator, represents herself as taking e)iocolate 
jn bed, and sleeping after it till ten, and drinking her Bohea from 
that hour till eleven. Her dinner hour was from three to four, ami 
she did not sit up later at a card party then twelve. A citizen out 
of trade, in the same work, describes himself as rising at eight, di- 
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niog at two, and going, to bed at ten if not kept up at the club.be 
frequented. 

The history of Taverns in this country may be traced back to ' 
the time of King Henry IV. for so ancient is that of the Boar's Head 
in Elst Cheap, liondon, the rendezvous of Princfe Henry and his 
dissolute companions. Of little less antiquity is the White Hart, 
without Bishopsgate, which now bears in^e front of it, the date of 
its erection^ 14S0.— Cornwall Gazette, Dec. 24, 1814.^ 



Hint$^onthe Origin and Progriss of the Jirt of WrUbtg, 

^Writing preserves the memory of past trantactioiis, of observation', and ex- 
pierience. It preserves literary pirodactions^ and tends to improve ai)d to^ 
extend the use of Speech." iKSTmrrxs of AioBAL PaiLosopBx, 

Men at first ai*e satisfied with simply conversing together ivhen 
presept | nor is it till the lave of spcjety is greatly improved and 
Heightened, that they devise the means of communicating on)e with 
another whett absent or at a distance. Hence were emblems, writ- 
ten characters, hieroglyphics, and all the other marks or symbols of 
ideas or sentiments, invented. By this happy discovery, ifte hu- 
man mind became conscious of something like new powers ; the 
most remarkable events, and the most valuable conti ivances, were 
conveyed to other nations or transmitted to posterity 5 society wat 
cemented by stronger ties, and tlie range of every science consider- 
abl V enlai^ed, No age, however ancients no people, however rude 
or barbarous^ but has always possessed some method of recording 
past event». Imitation is one of our first and most forcible princi- 
ples of action 5 and there is not a period in our history m which we^ 
have not been ingenious enough to copy some draughts from Na- 
ture, however imperfect. 

There are two ways ofcommunicatirig our sentiments by art t 
one by sound, and one by writing. Sound is more ready and forci- 
ble, Writing more extensive ancfpermanent. By having che senti- 
ments of others placed before usy we can pause, reflect and jud^e, 
deliberately otk,what effects they ought to produce ; whereas those 
conununicated by sound only, if once forgotten can never be recall- 
ed. An oration^ delivered with proper action, strikes more than 
the most pathetic discourse we can' read. Tbe noblest efforts of 
eloquence are always accompanied with suitable looks and gesticu- 
lations. 

This naturally suggests a striking distinction between the art 
of speaking and that ofreading. The actions of the Reader must 
correspond to a certain position of the eye 5 those of the Speaker 
are capable of much greater varietjr, as naturally rising from the 
sentiments occasioned in his owamind by those he delivers to oth- 
ers. If, therefore, a discourse, pronounced without acting the par- 
ticular passions it describes, appear dull and spiritless, an affected 
displajr of these, while reading, only seems peculiarly absurd and 
peaantic. Reading and speaking are, notwithstanding, often mis- 
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taken for synontmous arts, and for that reaaon most ridiculauslr 
confounded. In juvenilQ HLe? ^vhile the fancy is fiery and powerful 
we are fond of every thing flowery and romantic. Hence many 
young people 9 of both sexes, no i^oouer open a bi>ok} than the most 
prepoBterous airs are assumed, their head wavers as dissatisfied 
ivith its natural position, and one or other of their hands saws the 
air, as U urn let sajrs^ in a manner equally foppish and an k ward. 

Communicating our ideas Uy letters is a much later invention 
than the use of articulate sounds^ the one» indeed^ seem a plainly 
an improvement on the other- Letters are signs of wordsj and 
■\vords of ideas ; articulation must consequently be prior to every 
species of written or engraved character, cigns of sounds are 
presented to the eye^ and sounds formed into words addressed to 
the ear, Thougli there is not the least relation between these two 
otB;ans, ideas conveyed by letters, after passing through the sense 
of nearing, liave not the least iiiflueuce in weakening the impres- 

Bio Up 

TJie first characters men would naturally use, would be- such 
«s have the nt^arest and most sensible connection with or relation 
to the thing signified hy them as pictures and images^ If onc> at 
the da^^n of tins astonishing art, was to convey the Idea of a man 
murdered, he would cut out in stone, or carve in wood, the picture 
of the man lying on the ground, and of another standing over him in 
a menacing posture with a. deadly weapon in his hand. 

This, in fact, was the method practised for a long time, but 
capable of- re presenting such tilings only as could be perceived hy 
tlieeye. Men considered this peculiar form of expression as sus- 
ceptible of much improvement- Hence they substituted whatever 
objects they imagined had any relation to the thing signified, m 
order, by that means, to express those ideas which Tiavc been de- 
nominated universal, or abstract, or of reflection^ They likewise 
abridged their pictures, and supplied the want of them with what 
are commonly called bieroglypnics* Thus fhey represented a man 
by his hqad, knowledge bv an eye^ and eternity by a circle. The 
etork signified a dutiful ctjild^ because the long and rooted affection 
retained by this bii-d for its parent For a man universally hated, 
they used an eel, which is known to associate with no otner fish. 

The Egyptians, anioii;^ the ancients, were peculiarly famous 
for their u^c of these hieroglypbics ^ which seem also to have been 
known to the Mexicans wlien America was ^rst discovered* By 
these they informed their Emperor when the Spaniards first landed 
on their coast. It is generally believed the Egyptian priests inven- 
ted the characters use^ in that country, for tlie purpose of conceal- 
ing their religious mysteries from the knowledge of the vulgar. It 
seems more probable, however^ they were only effects of necessity ; 
for, the moment a correspondence commenced with other nation ?» 
these ancient characters became obsolete, or at least unpopular. 
Then priests and philosophers only retained them, and afterwards 
made use of them to seciete their sacred ntcs from those who hail 
BOW forgot thei r meaning* 

The Greeks J observing tlie tiiclis to which tliev were accommo- 
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isA^ hj priests and impostors in tiieir thne, reprobated them as 
the infaipous vestigia of priestcraft. A certain species of them, 
however, has been observed to obtain amoi^g most rude nations of 
modem discovery. The native inhabitants of Peru use a small 
cord, intermixed with knots of different magnitudes, which answer 
the same end as hieroglyphics, and by which they are enabled to 
make some indistinct register of their most important transiactions. 
Xt is from the same principle that, when objects exceed their pow- 
ers of computation, which are extremely stinted, they point to the 
hair of their head, intimating that they are equal to tliem, or with 
wonder declare them innumerable. 

The Chinese letters are a kind of abridged pictures, as is evi- 
dent from tlie resemblance they bear to tliose ancient hieroglyphic 
characters which convey the same or. similar ideas. They have an 
alphabet, though every separate letter stands for a distinct cQn- 
ception by itself. Their characters are consequently exceedingly 
numerous, and to decypher them fully would require a whole life- 
time. Some say they amount in all to fifty millions and seventy 
thousand. Their abridged characters are compounded two differ- 
ent ways for representing various things 5 which shews, by the bye, 
that their letters have no relation to words. To pxpr^ss weeping,. 
they draw the figure of an eye. Water is considered by them as 
symbolical of daughters, and the sea of mothers, because in nature 
the one is produced by the other. Some neighboring nations, who 
speak a different language from the Chinese, but understand their 
letters, ca«ry on a literary correspondence with them. Hence it 
would seem their letters are signs of ideas ojjy. How many under- 
stand Spanish characters, and can c^ad a book in that language, 
"who, notwithstanding, are entirely ignorant of its meaning. 

This method of writing being attended with many inconven- 
iences 5 some, it is probable, observing the vaiious combinations of 
sound, formed a syllabical alphabet, comprehending a great number 
of simple ones, by which writing was rendered more easy and expe- 
ditious. An elementary system of this kind was first used in Ethi- 
<opia, or the interior parts of Africa. At last some happy genius 
arose, who, considering more accurately the primary principles of 
language, invented the letters now universally used in Europe, and 
in most parts of the civilized world. His name is unfortunately 
buried in the darkness cf antiquity, without receiving that honor 
posterity owes, and would cert^nlyhave paid him, had he been 
Known. 

Cadmus brought sixteen letters from Phenicia to Egypt, or, as 
some say, from Egypt to Greece. This illustrious character is but 
little known to posterity. He is said, however, to have been co- 
temporary with Moses and Joshua, or, as some say, with David 
and Solomon. Plato says, in his Dialogues, that Jath, the Egyp- 
tian, was the first who composed an alphabet of consonants and 
vowels ; and his authority, considering his abilities, his regard for 
truth, and his intimate acquaintance with Egypt, into which he 
travelled in pursuit of knowledge, may be deemed almost decisive. 

The method of executing the mechanical part of the art practi- 
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8^ by the Hebrews, Phemcians, SyrUns, Ar^ians^ aiid cvew b^-. 
the ancient Greeks and Romans^ was originally from ri^t to leit. 
Afterwards, the habit rf writit^ both from right to left and left to 
right, was introduced. This oouble way of writing, as it may be 
cidled, continued tjU the time of Solon^ when that of writing mm 
left to right had the preference, which it still retains. 

The materials used in this art were often changed. Pillars of 
stone seem to have been the most ancient. These were probably 
supplanted in later times by tables of lead. Barks of trees, dressed 
hiaes, and boards of wood covered with creen wax, were likewise- 
used for the same purpose. Nor was it till the thirteenth or four- 
teenth centuries that pens, ink, and paper, or parchment, wei^ ap- 
plied to ; an art which by these means, and in &ese ages, has been . 
surprisingly improved. 

The names of the letters i^n the Greek, Roman, and Hebrew 
alphabets, being pretty much the same, tliey seem not improbably ta 
have been derived at nrstfrom the Fhenicians or Hebrews. , At ^. 
events, the Greek alphabet may be easily traced to Cadmus j for^ 
by inverting the letters, according to the custom of the Hebrews, o. 
Terr great similarity may be observed to subsist between these aU 
phabets. 

From this brief detail, we are naturally struck with astonish- 
ment, at the powers of invention. Well may the mind of man re- 
flect with a mixture of wonder and delight on her own strength, ex* 
tensive capacity, and the many ereat and material alterations sher 
has occasioned in the system of things. The principles of reason 
and taste are certainly characteristic of tiie species ; but what 
-would these principles avail us, independent of that contrivance, 
and activity, those talents of impit)vement and emulation, by which 
the track of intelligent beinga is thus specifically distinguished ? 
It is this that emancipates our natures from the horrors dT savag& 
ferocity, tiiat exalts us so highly above all our brotlier animals, tha^ 
subjects the wildest elements to our convenience, and which every 
where alleviates the gloom that broods over humaa destiny. Not 
does the mind ever discover more force, more ardour, or a mori^ 
daring spirit of enterprize, than while she recognizes the sovereign 
influence of all those operative and mas^ter^springs by which she 
thus invents and executes, plans and improves.r*-IF^sfiiuns<er Mag*^ 
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To the Edited of the American Ma^zine. 

Friend Spai^vord, 

I have long had in contemnlation, ti subject, fit for a Paper in 
fhj valuable Miscellany, and wliich ought as I suppose, long before 
now, to have been spread before the Public. If thou shouidest think 
90, the following is at thy sei*vice. 

The very great convenience which I have derived from a 
knowledge of what I have heard called the * tf'ater Rodj^ has induced 
me to wish that this knowledge were by far more general. In my 
intercourse with those around me, I have constantly borne this wish 
in mind ; and judging by the difficulty I have found in my very 
limited circle, in endeavoring to extend the benefits of this knowl- 
edge, I can have little to encourage this effort with the Public. Thi* 
Water Body I suppose thou art aware, has been most scurriloUslj 
abused by certain persons, as though it pretended to some marveN 
lous powers. No such thing, my friend, nor is there any preten- 
sions to magic, as some wickedly alledg^, or witchcraft, in tlie pow- 
ers of this truly philosophical Diviner. The * Rod' consists of a 
forked twig, of the last year's growth, taken from the common wil- 
low, the peach, plum, or hazel tree, with several other kinds of 
wood common in this country. It is commonly cut in this form, 
• ^^^^ with an inch or two of the stem, below where the ten- 
Mi< ^^^ der br&nches have separated. In order to seek for 
^*'^****ii*., water, under ground, or to determine where to dig 
for it, some person who has ^ steady hand, takes one branch of the 
fork in eacn, turning the point 4 upwards, and walks over the 
sround where you seek for a vein of water. It will be observed that 
the strength of the twigs held in the hand, is far more than sufficient 
to sustain the weight of the whole, and in spite of the influence of 
its mere gravity, to keep the point erect. On this circumstance, is 
founded the use of the Rod. Passing over ground uniformly dry, 
to a great depth, or without veins of water-courses, this valuable 
Instrument stands erect, and as nearly at rest as the motion of the 
hands will admit of. Resting the hands on some fixture, there is 
then no other motion than that occasioned by the pulsation of the 
arteries. But if we pass to some spot, where, at a depth of 10 to 
40 or 50 feet in the ground underneath; there is a v^in f>i running 
' Vol. 1, Jtl. 
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water, the pemt of the Rod will no loBger stand erect, nmr renaiir 
at rest, even under all tfae«anM circnmstances of trial as above, un- 
til it has first gained a positfon indicating the actual direction of the 
water-course. InMsediately, on gaining this latter position, it re- 
mains at rest, or as nearly so as the counteracting infinences which 
act upon it will admit of. For, the strength of the twigs, firmly 
held m the hand, are twisted by the effort of the poipt, while strug- 
gling to gain its position poiudng' downward ; the hands being held 
as before. I have often seen this operation, while seardiing for a 
vein of water and a place where to dig a well, and always with tb^ 
attendant circumstances that I have noticed above. An experien- 
ced person, accustomed to searching thus for water, will tell, often, 
within a very few feet, of the depth at which water may be found, as. 
I have repeatedly seen on digging, having first been present at the 
search. 

Th^re cei:tainly is no deception in this matter. When you 
try the Rod in a place remote from any water, with the hands en* 
tirely at rest ; and when you again try it, over any vein which this 
8(ame Rod may have 'first discovered to you, the contrast is most 
striking, as the eftect is most sure. Approaching tht^ spot, slowly» 
holding die hands as still as may be possible, you perceive llie Rod 
be^nnmg to vibrate, as if actuated by an internal sensation ; and 
this motion increases in proportion as you draw near to the water. 
By these motions, and the strens^ of the efforts to turn the point 
downwards, the experienced Observer draws his conclusions re- 
specting the depth and quantity of the water. I believe, also, that 
the colder the water, or the loWer its temperature, compared with 
that of the atmosphere, and tfalk earth at the surface, the stronger is* 
fliat influence which produces this efl^ct. 

But for the obstinate and astonishing incredulity which has op- 
posed my wishes, in endeavoring to extend the benefit of a knowl- 
edge of these facts, I should and no more, having idready said 
enough to instruct those fully, in the art, who seek to learn, and to 
benefit either themselves, or their nei^bors by it. In pursuance 
of my plan, however, to force' conviction on the unwilling, I shall 
add something more : for I was long an unbeliever in Ifaid doctrinfi 
myself, even after many respectable eye-witnesses had detailed to 
me similar results with those above described. My informants 
were what I thought ignorant men, for thejr were illiterate, imd had 
Done of that knowledge of philosophical science, on which I piqued 
myself, as being among mr principal acquirements at school. Af- 
ter a year or two, in which I suffered great inconvenience from tii« 
remoteness of water, constancy brining it some 60 or 80 rods for 
tiie use of a large family, I was prevailed upon to try tiie value of 
^e Water Roo. The situation was a new one, on the side of a 
steep hill, though the soil was good and arable, but dry, and liable 
to suffer severely by drowth, as it did the second summer after I re- 
moved to it. No Spring could be found, elevated 2J)ove the site of 
my house, from which to derive a supply of water. The late JDavid 
Jffaightj was then fivin^, in this Town, and he had often, seardied 
with the Rod, aiul found water rpadily, in places as inauspicionsl; 
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Vttcutied as was ihis. So my nekhbors told me. David was a very 
judicious man, a highly favored Preacher, among the Friends, or 
Quakers here, and though extremely modest %iid diffident, was 
readily persuaded to make trial, at my request. 

In a time of severe drowth, late in summer, at 2 or 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, he came to my house, attended by some 6 or 8 of my 
neighbors. We looked about for a willow -bush, from which he cut a 
fork, the branches of which, principally of the last, or present year's 

frowth, which I do not now i-ecollect, and returned with it to the 
ouse. The branches of it Were spread, as in the fi|;Qre, and mi^t 
be about 15 to 18 inches in length, each. Sitting m my house, he 
first ex^ainfed to me the manner nf operation ; and going from 
^iHjomto room, in order to try it in thJ^house, and finally into one, 
at the N. B. corner, though over a very deep cellar, he readily told 
iftc there was either a small vein of water directly under him, and 
within a depth of 20 feet, or a large one at a greater depth. On 
this, we all went together into the Cellar, where I saw me difffer- 
«nce of |ffect on the Uod, and enough to convince me that there waS| 
m sober real^, something of truth in the stories I had heard. The 
twigs which Ifcvid closely clenched in his hands, were literally 
twisted into splinters, peaTing the bark from the wood, l^ Ae re- 
peated trials which he showed us. My cellar had been dug about 
t years, and was as dry as I ever saw one. It was separated from 
Hhe kitchen, only by a chimney and partition, and so dry was it, 
that we never had occasion for any floor in it. 1 mention all these 
ikcts, so as t6 present a view of the whale ground : for David soon 
assured me, that in that spot, near the N. EL corner of the cellarf 
where he drove a stake, I could get water plenty for my family by 
digging 10 feet. I commenced di^ng^ the same (hy, oescisnded 8 
feet exactly, which made about 12 feet below the natural surface of 
tfie groundf, and found water so plenty, so cold, and good, that I 
^ned up my well, atid fotind it to amord so much water as often to 
flow over the top, and always more than enough for all the wants 
of a feratly, as it still continues to do. 

It was, if I recollect rightly, in the Summer of 1805, that I first 
•aw tfaeefficacy of the Water Rod tested , and learnt the certainty of its 
use and iftiportance. Several, if not all of the persons who witness- 
ed the above experiments with it, with those I am going to mention^ 
are yet living, with the exception of David himself, who has been 
deceased several years. But all these iacts are perfectly notorious 
amone the people of this vicinity, with a vast many olbers of the 
iame kind. 

Aftisr I had seen the effect of the Rod, as noted above, we j^o* 
ceeded to the adjoining fields, and traversed them in every direc- 
tion, vvithpout finding, any where, so strong a drafts as he called it, 
&v so poweffiil an action of the Rod, as in that place in the cellar* 
We cut a variety of rods, trying every kind of wood within our 
reach, but none seemed to act so powerfully as that from the wil- 
low. In one other place, and only one, within 50 or 60 rods from 
the bouse* did we find any indications of water. This was about 
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50 rods distant, in a Urge pasture field, nvhich had no water for i^ 
^mmer stock, neaqtrthan aboht 80 or 100 rods* 

It was the opinion of David that at this place, a small vein of 
ivater might be found at something less than 20 feet, though he 
thought much less in quantity than that under the house. We? 
drove a stake at the spot, and during the next, or perhaps the sam& 
summer, a well was dug there, which opened two or three very small 
veins of water, at deptlis of 13 and 17 feet. These veins were in thin 
atrata of fine blue clay, occurin^in a very compact hard-pan, compos- 
ed of flinty pebble-stone and flint-rock^ and a gritty clay -earth. The 
veins were lined witli a whitfti silicious sand, very fine, and free 
from any kind of mixture. iMlie well was sunk several feet below 
tiie largest vein, which was at 17 feet below the surface, through a/ 
perfectly dry and very ponderous hard-pan» It has never feulea to 
afiord water for the cattle.^ 

The hill on which these sources of supply, so much needed,, 
were thus founds has a sharp declivity to the \V^, aflbrds igp other 
springs that I know of, is one 6f the dryest in this countr^ and i» 
situated near the N. E. corner of tlie Town of Chatham, 18 miles^ 
about S. £. from Alhany^and bnt a few rods from the New-Britain 
Meeting House. 

Havinff now done with a detail of my facts, which every person 
may verify by taking half as much trouble In extending his inquiries,, 
as I have taken to invite him to the task, and for his awn benefit, I 
will add, that among my acquaintances I have found none so in* 
eredttlous on this su^ect, as those who rest in the confidence of a 
fulness of knowledge^ deriv«^: from the books of science and phi- 
losophy. To a certain extent, this confidence may be right, as may 
the incredulity, which it often produces. Philosophy, built on 
fiicts,^sbottld certainly dwell upon them. ^ To doubt, where yoa 
cannot assign a cause, is a maxim of philosophy : but wherefore 
should this lead us to overlook demonstration ? eveifl though the 
cause be hidden ? Can any man explain all causes ? Do we know 
^e composition of the electric fluid ; and can we explsdn the causes 
by which its eflects are produced P Do we understand the compo^ 
fiition of the many visible and invisible fluids, with which we are ac- 
quainted ? What is magnetism, or the cause of polar direction ? 
What is the cause of gravity ? or what, even,, constitutes the differ- 
ence between, what we term the electric and Galvanic fluids^ about 
which we know so much ? 

I was transplanting some beets, after a hard shower, when tiie 
ground was literally soaked with water. The main roots were 
very small, but about 3 or 4 inches in length, and th^e were many 
small fibrous branches, extending obliquely downward^ none of 
which projected more than 1 inch from the main root. With a 
sharpened stick, round, and tapering to a point, S 1-2 inches diam- 
eter at the top, I made holes in the sround, for my beet-roots : but 
when I attempted to set them into me erouud, the point of the root 
was dr^wn one side, and attached to me wall, if I may so call it^ 
of the hole, and so forcibly, th^t it refused to descend ; while everj 
little fibre stood erect from the stem, pointing more directly, to ihA\ 
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ipari of the ground which was the nQiuFest. Is this attraction ? I^ 
IS by far more observable after thundfr-showers, and'in warm show* 
ery weather, when the atmosphere is highly charged with electrici- 
ty. Who c^n explain this ? The point of a root, 3 or 4 inches in 
length, will sometimes be so strongly drawn to oneside^as to bend 
an inch or more, from the line of its natural direction. |C7*Whea 
the ground is very dry^ nothing of tlus kind can be perceived ; ana 
the root may readily.be conducted down the hole. Is the Water 
Rod aSected in the same way as this Root ? Other roots than those 
of the beet, show the same symptoms of effect as those, thou^ none 
that I know of are affected so powerfully. 

Were I a much younger man, and of course a much greater 
philosopher, I might possibly undertake to explain to thee the cause 
of the operation of this Water Rod, to the wonders of whi^h I am 
become a convert, without knowing much about the philosophy of 
either cause or effect. As it Js,. hpwever, I shall, content myself 
with relating the effects that I have witnessed, and leav<^ the explar 
nation of causes to others $ being, as thou wilt acknowledge, much 
better qualified for observing an<( relating facts such as these, than 
for reasoning upon them. Thy Friend, , , ^ 

Agricgla. 

JVeti; Britain^ lOmo. 1815* 
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DEISM. INI^IDELITY. 

fin fiut souvent tort i, la v6rit6 par la mani^re dont on se sert pour 

lad^fendre. 

Do not be alarmed, Christian Reader, at my selection of the 
trords that stand at the head of this Essay ; nor offended with 
my choice. These terms have long engaged my meditations ; buf 
the more particularly am I induced to give them Iheir present 

I dace, because I am no advocate for Deistn or Infidelity. It has 
ons appeared to me that much mischief arises to the interests of 
Religion, from a cause, which, so far as I have been able to discov- 
er, is too generally overlooked by its advocates : I mean the want of 
definite meanings, attached to terms, without which there is little 
use in language. The subjects presented by my mottos, have of- 
ten engased my attention. Learning is very generally incum* 
bered with too many books, and a sreat book is truly a great evil : 
And nothing is more certain than that an injury is frequently done 
to the cause of truth, by the manner in which some men attempt to 
defend it. In theology, I have thought, more particularly, and in 
ihe discussions and labors which it produces, it unfortunately hap- 
pens tliat these remarks have a bearing as unfavorable as they ai-e 
applicable. With all possible humility and thankfulness of heart, 
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I here avow mrself an advocate for the glorious liberty df the Gos- 
fe\ of Jesus Christ; — ^for Christianity, beeanse that I think I am 4 
Christian :«-4ind because that» in this belief, I enjoy an efiiilgence 
of faith and h(n>e that I could most deroutly wish were extended 
to ail mankind. It is not, th^n, to plead for Deism, or Infidelity, 
tiiat I have taken the pen. These doctrines have had their advo* 
catfes in the present a^ ; and there have not been wanting amon|( 
them men oi the bri^test natural talents, possessing great learn* 
ing, and actuated by a zeal worthy a better cause. Among the8<& 
there have even been some Deists, who seem to have gloried in a 
fbol-hafdy jprc^anation, as undisguised as malignant in aspension 
upon the character of the immaculate Jesus. Of this description; 
however, t have the^ consolation to believe thete have been but a 
few:— 'But periia]^ these few were men of the most de|n*aved 
lieafts — debased by criminal sensualities, and a grossness of indid- 

SDce timt ill comports with the very (preservation of a moral sense, 
ay God have been merciful to their souls : — they have ceased 
^om their labors, < and their W(M*ks do follow thetn.' Dreadfol 
thought ! It becomes us to be admonished by a remembrance of tiieit' 
Ivorks. There have been others who were merely the advocates fot 
the sufficiency of Natural Religion, which I conceive to be Deism ^ 
. and among the men of this description we find some who are uni* 
formly very humane and benevolisnt in their dispositions and con- 
duct amongst their fellow-men. Others have been the apologists oF 
those;— or have attacked the abuses of religion, and wickedly con- 
demned the religion of Christianity, because of the faults and foUies 
th6y have descned amons its professors. From all these sources, 
and a great many others tioat i have not time to enumerate, innu* 
merable volumes of books have^been produced: and happy had it 
been if the errors of fanaticism bad omy been found among the la* 
bors of the Deists and Infidels. ' I'erbaps I may as well here defibne 
my meanings of such terms as I may^faave occasion to use* "Bj an 
Infidel, I mean one, who, on light grounds, because not seriously 
inclined to investigate the tmim of religion, rejects it aU as fabu- 
lous $ or, at least, because he docis not wish ta |^e himself any , 
ereat care or tre<lble» in order to understand it. I hardly need tdi^ 
fiiat to such a man, the heathen nvtbolc^es ^ every kind^ Jwdtism^ 
Mahommedcmism, and not only tne Chnstianity of tiie.Goqpel, but 
the; Religbn of all the various sects of professtng 6bris!^aB»^ti» 
him all appear, aeeording to what he knows, or cares t& faMw> nrodi 
the same. 

The Pagan, mi^ be religious, in his way, or obserrant of ^ 
vHes of some heathen religion, but is uninstrueted in a knowledge 
of the Scri]rture8, and the written Word of God. He may or may 
n^ have a serious and thou^tfttlca»t of mind; or m belief in a G^ 
or a future state of rewards and punishments. 

By a Deist, I mean one not a IWn, but who is aoqodnted, 
more or lessy with the Scripturesr-wlMrbeiieves in a God-^ut rev 
jects all belief in Divine revelation. He may or may Hot believe in- 
a state of future existence, rewards and puntshmentSr&ee^^^gencW 
and accountability, ftc.? but obstinately deniea the doctrine of tite 
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hppeBrtintt^ tiie rrrelaiHms, mediatioD and atonement ef wtt LorS 
and Savior Jesus Christ i 

P^riiaps,in these definitions, I may difierfrom some oi)iers| 
kit I have defined my meaning as nearly as noss^e, according t9 
mj own understai^ing* If omers woald do the same, we shonra at 
least have the adranta^ of knowiM Whether or not we can under- 
stand the meaning of each other. Mr object is to be faliy uiider- 
stood : and if I err in doctrine, or in me application of terms, I ani 
still as ready to acknowledge and abandon error, as to seek trntiu 
And wltile my most solemn convictions urge me to this inquiry, iii 
a spirit of ^spel liberty and plainness, thoush I must freely state 
iny own views, yet I snail endeavor to avoid all unnecessary sub- 
jects of polemical theology. If I ain willing for any controversy,. 
it is only that I may * contend earnestly for that faith which waa 
once deli verul unto the Saints.' Jude, 3. ' The Church,' for which 
I plead, embraces all tfiose, wht>, < bythe washing of regeneration^ 
and receiving of the Holy Ghost,' Ittus iii, 5. have, or may, em- 
brace this fiitfa, even from the beginning to the end of the world. 
Now-^though, in the course of uiese* remarks I propose to say 
aometiiing more of Infidelity,* yet my principle object will be to ex- 
amine the nature and tendency (^the doctrines of Deism, and of the 
vrritings of those who have written a^nst the Deists and tiieir 
doctrines. The oimonents of Deism, have been the professors df 
Christianity. And here I shall take occasion to define my mean- 
ing when 1 speak of a Christian, as contradistinffnished from a 
Pagan, an Infidel, or Deist ;— and not only so, but distinguishing 
between « Christian, and a merely nominal or formal professor 
(ot the leading doctrines of Christianity. When I speak of a Chris- 
tian, I mean one, who, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, has 
been made a subject of the new biith, the regeneration, by which he 
kas received a new faith, whereby he is enabled to call Jesus Christ 
liord, the Son of tiie living God, and the mediator for the redemp- 
tion of his own soul. This, as I conceive, is the only source of that 
UMi which gives to the immortal sdul the blessedness of the name of 
Christian, or disciple of Christ < Flesh and blood,' nor all the 
traditions, or institutions, or the learning and the wits and powers 
.of man, have ever yet revealed it unto any that Jesus is, indeed^ 
« the Christ, tiie Son of the living God.' Mat xvi., 16, 17, 18. 
This is v^at the Father, who is in Heaven, could alone reveid ; and 
U is < on this rock,' as I conc^ve^ that is^ revelation, by the Spirit 
of God, that the church of God is built, and so sure that < the gates 
of hell shall not prevail ^inst it.' Such are my views, and in sta- 
ting them I am not pleading for the doctrines of any one Sect among 
Christians, but for what I conceive to be a prominent and distin- 
ffuishing feature of the Gospel of Jesus Christ To the Jews, this 
doctrine was, peculiarly, a stumbling-block ; and to the Greeks 
foolishness, as it still is to every natural mind. The Jews had 
faith in prophecy, and the revelations of God by the Holy Ghost, 
and looked for the Messiah, but required a sign ; and the Greeks 
looked for wisdom, that is, the wisdom of the natural mind :-4)ut 
the Cross of Christ confounded both Jews and Gentiles. But — i 
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need not dwdl on this matter, though I feel anxious to have its im«= 
portance clearlj understood^ . St. Paul says, ^ no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but bj ^e Holjr Ghost :' I Cor. xii, 5 ; and 
if none can saj this, but by thQ light of the Spirit of God, dawning 
in the mind, none surely can be Christians, strictly speaking, who 
have not this li^bt. I supposf all are agreed that the receiving thi» 
light, is the seal of regeneration, or the new-birth : and we r^ of 
many followers of Jesus, wh<]| had publickly professed their faith, 
and even been baptised, or washed m water, who had not yet re- 
cieved the Holy Uhost, nor even heard whether there be any. In 
the 58th year of the Christian era, * Paul, having passed throu^ the 
upper coasts, came to EphesM^ : and finding certain disciples, he 
said unto them. Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believ- 
ied ? And they said unto him. We have not^somuch as heard 
whether there be any Holy Gnost.' Acts xix, 1,2. St. Paul fur^ 
ther assures us that the body is become ' the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God,' I Cor. vi, 19 5— and 
again, < Know ye npt that yerare tlie temple of God, and that the 
spirit of God dwelleth in yoi» V I Cor. iii. 16 $ and this I take to 
be the effect of regeneration. / I may further add, that, as I con- 
cieye, all true kno\yled^, im^iarted to man in this life, is derived 
from this source. In infiiute kindness and condescension, the 
Great Author of our being, compassionating the blindness and wav* 
wardness of our fallen nature, has bestowed on us the gift of the 
graces of His Holy Spirit. Now— ^s without this gift^ * this wash« 
ing of regeneration, and reciesing of the Holy Ghost,' Titus iii, 5, 
we cannot see God, or enter into the kingdom of Heaven, John iii,3, 
so without it we cannot comprehend the thinp that belong to our 
own salvik^tion. . Without the light of the Spirit, we can in no wrise 
discern a-j-ight of spiritual things. And further — ^if without this 
light no one can become, indted, a Christian, it follows of course^ 
that a mere formal or traditional adherence to tiie rites of Christian* 
jty, does not enable men to comprehend the^mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith, or qualify them to become its Apostles or Teachers* 
Vfhat men cannot discern, for themselves, they certainly are not 
qualified to teach to others. May — 'witliout this light, which I 
humbly concieve to be always the effect of inspiration, the mind haa 
only the light of nature to guide it — and however learned, or zeal- 
ous, in its way, cannot have that zeal for God, and Godliness^ 
which is truly evangelical. God is the only source of knowledge ; 
and every sou), regenerated, isNa soul inspired of God. Without 
this inspiration, whatever we be, we cannot be Christians—* the 
children of God : and if children, then heirs 5 heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ :' Romans viii, 17. Nor * sons' of 
God, as we find those called in another place, who have received 
this ' spint of adoption.' Galatians iv. 7. — Romans viii. 15. — Rom.' 
viii. 26. * The spirit also helpeth our infirmities : for we know not 
what we should pray for as wc ought ; but the spirit itself maketh 
iutercession for us,' &c. * For what man knoweth the things of a 
man,' saith St. Paul, I Corinthians ii. 11, 12, 13., 14, ' save the 
spirit of man which is in him ? even so the things of God knowetk 
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BO man, but the spirit of God. Now ^e have received, not the 
-spirit ofthe World, but the spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. Which things 
also we speak, not in the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but 
winch the Holy Ghost teacheth $ comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. But the natural man receivetn not tlietbings of the spirit ; 
for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned*' Now — 1 know very well 
tliat education stamps on the mind a certain bias, and gives a kind 
of tone, if I may so express myself, to all its views. A child majr 
be designed by his Parents, for some profession, and educated ae- 
cordingTy ; and it is rare if education and habit do not produce this 
certain tone or character of mind — and make of them a bias strong- 
er than any other derived from the mere liglit of nature. Let him 
grow up to manhood, in these views, and he will have no lack of 
confidence or of zeal. Suppose him designed for the Ministry, 
educated according to the straitest religion of some Sect, h^ has no 
doubts left about him, and his zeal i» unbounded. As to the teach- 
ings of the spirit, he hath not even heard < whether there be any 
Holy Ghost.' But he is zealous for God ! Yes he has a zeal— ^ 
and so had Saul — and like him he is a persecutor. - Gal. iv. 29. 
And like SauJ, being unenlightened by the power of the spirit of 
God, although he may have been sent, by Men, to preach Jesus 
Christ, yet he is not a Christian ! Here, Reader, I pause. For 
herein is a great mystery, which ' The World,' in the sense used by 
our blessed Savior, can never fully comprehend. The reli^on of 
nature is Deism : or rather. Deism, )S^4he religion of natore. Mixed 
up with this, is a great mass of the traditions of men — and men have 
combined to send a Deist forth as a teacher of Christianity ! But 
what is a Deist ? The answer is given already, and need not be re- 
peated ; and I think I have clearly shown that all mankind are born 
Deists. ' The sin of unbelief is entailed upon all the posterity of 
Adam. It is the penalty of the Csiil of Man. The faith of Chris- 
tianity is given but by inspiration ^ and God only can give this in- 
spiration. However much he majr profesS|Jfe who has not learned 
Christ in this school, knows not, indeed, ^at Jesus is the Christ, 
. the Son of the living God ;' Mat. xvi. how, then, can he instruct 
others in that which he knows not for himself ! These, my Chris- 
tian Reader, have great zeal for making proselytes | for which they 
^ compass sea and land ;' Mat. xxiii. 15. and lierein, painful as is 
the assurance, do I view a most fruitful source of lliat Infidelity, 
which is extending its ravages over the world. It is impossible that 
any can teach Christ, who liave not learned Christ : and if there be 
those who assume the office of Teachers, who have not, themselves, 
the teachings of the spirit, then there are still Scribes, as in the days 
of our Savior : ^nd if Scribes, Pharisees. Of whatever name, or 
aect, whetlier Jew, or Gentile; Pagan, Deist, Infidel, or Christian, 
I pray you Reader, to pause, here, anid meditate. This doctrine 
deserves all your attention. When men of this description enter 
the lists with the Deists, though they may think themselves the 
Champions of the Cross, yet they contend with the weapons of the 

M m 
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Cirown of t'rtis world, having a zeal without knowledge 5 wh3c Inft- 
delity thus finds advocates, iiit^tead of the religion of the meek and 
Ipwl y Jesus. The Deist is hardened in his heart, and turns in dis* 
gustltora those who so advocate the religion of grace. I have 86 
often contemplated this pictTtfe,''in all its soher realities and f^r^ 
fui beaHngS) that I feel a solemn assurance I am not drawing it in 
fanciful cmors, or with distorted features. And I do most earnest- 
ly entreat my Readers to meditate seriously on these things. Tlic 
Tnost deadly wounds which Christianity has received, have beeti 
thus inflicted by its pretended friends. Far be it from me to har- 
bor the thought that all these fnen are char^able with tiie dreadftil 
•in (^ hypocrisy. The~ conscience, invaluable as it is, in a mor^l 
point of view, to the natural mind, is no infallible guide. Saul, 
persecuting the Church of God, may have acted as conscientiously, 
as when preaching and prophecj^ing, in that Church* He,. too, had 
once rejected the doctrine of divine revelation — had not recognised 
the physician of sooi* — and Saul had been a Deist ! But the li^hjb 
of tne spirit shone upon him, ^d Saul became obedient to the voice 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Paul, the Apostle, having found t}iatfai& 
and light w])ich the spirit of God can give, no longer abides in the 
confidence of faith of nature | he is converted to Christianity, and 
hath its se&l m his heart, and in his soul. Zealous in the straiteat 
sectoftiie Jewish religion, he had lived a Pharisee ; nor was his 
zeal less ardent as a Christian* Let us stay these remarks while 
we again peruse his writings. They are full of the doctrines whicS 
I advance ; afid, in my opinion, there arc none in the whole v^- 
ume of Holy Writ, meo^ dej^ly instructive, to the mind which in 
spiritually enlightened s No^ «tre there any more confounding tte 
the wits of tlie natural mTnd.*^I>ecp, and profound, in conceptioQ^ 
as bold and sublime in doctraie, they are replete wiA' instructim 
to the mind renewed by the power of the spirit; but to the meve 
light of nature, th^y are a"hght shining in a dark plaee, * and Ute 
darkness comprehendeth it not', John, i. 5. Hence it happens tiwit 
the Deist, the infidel, and even the Deistieal Scribe, thouffti lieamed 
in the Law9 &nd the leUer of human theology, all stumble alike at 
these writings, and c(Mmt theni for foolishness* Whatever the sw- 
rit hath written, in all ages of the world, is a sealed book, which 
none but ^ the Lion of the tribe of Juda' can open. Rev. v.. 5. If 
we have not this key, * Ae key of David,' Rev. iii. 7. which openeth 
and no man can shut, and shutteth and no man can open, it is In 
vain that we puzzle our braiiA in attempting to expound Whatever 
ftath beeo' written or spoken hy the spirit' and power of the Holy 
Ghost. Gody only, is tfie source of light — ^but man will not sedt 
light from- this source ; and hetein is our condemnation. W^ere there 
no Teachers, spirituallv blind, who undertake to instruct the world 
in the great truths and duties of Christianity ,men would soon learn ta 
see e 
tism 
tised 

laitb, and professeB this Lord, should * be of good comfort, of one^ 
mind^ and live in peace, tliat the God of love and peace might be 
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Wifli ns.' n. Cor. siii. 1 1 ; Phil. i. S7.. * God hath made man up* 
fight; l^ut they have sought out manylnTentions >' £ccl. vii* £9 5 
arid we need not here stop to say, that the natural mind is prone tb 
<adhere to these, even in violation of the express commands of God. 
^ But, in vain they do worship me, |;^hing for doctrine the com- 
mandments of men,' «aith the scripture, making the ' commandment 
4)f God of none effect, by your tr^dition.^ Mat. xv. 9. and S. 
*Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Put your burnt- 
offering unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh. For I spake not unto 
your lathers, nor commanded them in the day that 1 brought them 
•out of the land of Egypt, concjerninsi, burnt*o&rings or sacrifices: 
But this thing commanded I them, <^y my voice, and I will be 
jour God, and ye shall be my j>eople. Jer.. vii. 21, 22, 23. 

I have dwelt much longer on this topic, than may be thought 
necessary, by many, and perhaps the most of my Readers* But I 
was anxious to present it for consi^leration, thinking its importance 
too generally overlooked. Men, in old4ime, foHowingliie inclina- 
tions, and the light of nature, were up less prone to go astray from 
the positive commandments ot" God, than they are now to depart 
from His Will, made manifest to lis by the operation off the lioly 
Ghost, ' wbereunto ye do well that ye take need, as unto a Hght 
that shineth in a dark place.' II Pet. i. 19. But it is impossible 
that the Beist can have this light ; as it is, also, that any can havB 
the true light of Christianity, without it. There is, in the mind of 
every man, «o enlightened, a certain something that bears witness, 
as it were, for the doctrines of truth : and I^even doubt if the mind 
d any, unregenerated, ever enjoys tbU witness. The heart of man 
hftth its sympathies ; — so hath the so<|l : and the faculties and per- 
ceptions of each differ in kind aj^d degree, as mattei* from spirit, 
'fhe ^oul is the gift of God, & specialfjr^ to every body 5 and tliis sou 1^ 
Strang & incomprehensible as. the doctrine may seem to the natural 
inind^ath tile attributes and faculties of the divine nature, buiin what 
degree, becomes not us to attempt to conceive. We know that when 
the body dies, « the spLit shall return unto God who gave it,' and that 
it is immortal. Ecclesiastes xii. 7. The Deist may have a kind 
crf'belief in the immortality of tlie soal, and so may tr eJPngan ; but 
the full.effttlgence of tiiat faith which the saint enjoys under the 
Christian dispensation, was reserved to be manifested by the mani- 
festation of ^e spirit in the flesh, in the Person of tlie Son of God. 
And this remark brings to our view, the blessedness reserved for 
the Christian. If the Heist cannot cvnceive of this blessedness, let 
us not reproach him with the sin of I^^elity, or harden our hearts 
toward him. God, who worketh hy means so fat* beyond our com- 
prehension, may yet call him to His feast of love, disclosing to him 
the boundless riches of His grace, and the brighter glories of a world 
beyond the grave. Seriously as I am afiected by the considerations 
that now press on my mind, I cannot contemplate the conduct of 
many professing Chnstians whom I have known, in relation to this 
matter, without absolute horror. I have seen the sellVighteous 
Scribe, or the learned Pharisee, assuming the rights of Deity, sittin]^ 
in judgment, and hurling denunciation among those whom God 
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hid not yetawakened, and blessed with the light of his grace! 
Thlsy I tinnk, is not tiie w]^ for Christians, who would plead for 
God and his Christ, seekinglor the blessedness of catling many to 
righteousness, and the glortQUs light and liberty of the Gospel. 
^1\ hether or not the men who tlins act can be the true ministers of 
this light, or are enlightened by it, it belongs only to God to judge ; 
and yet it is the duty of man to consider of these matters. 

I may here remark, that, in my opinion, the natural mind is 
only constrained to obedience, even to the positive commands of 
God, solely by an impulse of fear : the regenerated, converted soul, 
. ohtjs by tlie impulse of love.. The Deist cannot love God ; but th« 
Christian can^ and does,.or he ceases to be a Christian. To the real 
. Christiai^, there is not^ necessarily and invariably, an idea of terror 
connected with that of the Divine Majesty : but the Deist, on whom 
Jehovah hath not shed the light of a reconciled countenance, beholds 
in the Majesty of Omnipotence, a display of power that forbids 
.the oflferiog of love. The Cliristian, then, should comnassionate 
the case of the benighted Deist^ and seek to afford him ail possible 
consolation : Benighted he U^ as respects what I may call the soul 
of reli^ioua t)iough he may be even surrounded with its body, or at 
least . itst dress. He may even have been strictly educated in 
the religion of some Sect, and havejoined in its rites and ceremo- 
nies 5 — but finding ho life and light in it, he may yet be a Deist, or 
abiding (^ntir^ly in the ligb^ oinature, and may, indeed, descend 
from Beism, to the more dreadful state of Infidelity. I believe 
there are few, comparatively speaking;, qf confirmed Infidels, who 
Jiave not commenced their career in a disrelish of religion, conceived 
in this way. Surrnunded tgr its parade and apparatus, and dis- 
gusted witn a display so dull Ind uninteresting, they fiee, for liberty, 
to an opposite extreme, l^ere may be, and I know there aie, 
other causes, and other oirciqiistances, co-operating with such as I 
have stated ; and I have no liesitatioo in saying that Deism, horrid 
as it seems, to the mi^d of the real Christian, is still far less t6 be de- 
plored than InfidelUy ; — and that it is infinitely more excusable than 
hypocrisy, for which there is no possible pretext, nor any apology. 
.There certainly ou^t to be no such thing as fashion, in making inetk 
profess religion, f^h^l a Naticm be born at once P^ said Isaiah, 
* for as soon as Zion travailed, she brought forth her childreti.* Isa- 
iah xvj. 8. If I ^m mistaken,^ I cannot help it 5 but 1 believe this 
human haste that we see every wl^ere around us, and the race of 
proselytism, have been the means of spreading Deism and Infid^ity, 
much faster and wider, than die world, at the present daY9 seems to 
jmafline : — as the semblance of belief, has, of spreading the evils at- 
tendant on unbelief. Without dwelling on this matter, I entreat niy 
Readers, to make it the subject ojf their serious thoughts. Ko one 
can more earnestly long for the universal spread of evangelical re- 
ligion, than the writer of these remarks. God has nowhere left 
himself without a witness, neither among Jews or Gentiles, bond or 
free : for in ^ Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith,' Heb. xii. 2. 
and in the manifestations of the Holy Ghost, there is a glorious 
sufficiency for * every creature which is under heaven.* Col. i. 2S. 

Clericus. 



.. For tbe ^JAcrican Ma^^lnit; 

Ha vixo often witneit&ed the ioconvcnienoe arising. from the 
dripping oif a very dirtj and olTttiisive liqtlor from SUrve-pipes, 1 hate 
long been endeavoring to discover sotne remedy. The eause of thfe 
tol lection, or rather theproduction of this water, is very obvioue. 
In Urffe apartments, and especially in churches, where the air of the 
room has neceisArily very unequal degrees of heat, the water is 
collected more copiously, and the ifiiconvenience is more sensibly 
felt. Were the air of the room uniformly of the same temperatuii) 
throughout, this effect would be productive of little inconvenience, 
as there would be none of this Watery di«ch2ii|^, eiccept the Uttle 
that might arise fi*om the steam suuipied by the combustion of un-* 
. dried fuel : And the collection of this would be counteracted by 
the uniformity of heat in the pipe ; so that it may be doubted if ever 
water would drop from it unless the pipe had become very foul. 
I'hese dripping are always more copious when tlie fire is just kin^ 
died, and aiminish ad the air of the room approximates that of the 
pipe, constantly immersed in it. I suppose that, w^re it practica- 
ble to exclude all the external air from contact with the sooty con- 
cretions of even a foul stove-pipe, no water would be tollected froth 
the air of the room, ^ftenea by heat, and tlie steam that first issues 
from the fire, thii^ sooty matter has a greedy affinity fbr water, 
which it extracts alike from the smdke, and the air of the roo^, 
drawn through the joints^ And becauae^ from these sources, th^ 
accumulation of water, gains on the evaporation of it, by the heat of 
the. pipe, it soon begins to isso^ in drops from the joints. Perhaps 
I ihay be wrbtig in some of my infi^rences, but I have taken a good 
deal of pains to be well assured (tf ft^ facts from which they are 
drawn. * 

As to a remedy— I am yet In^some degree of doubt. At any 
•rate, the piped should never be peristitted to ^t Very foul. Were 
they made of polished metal, so that both the internal and external 
surfaces were quite smooth, they would neidifer get foul so- quick, 
nor. collect the water so rapidly when foul : nor would they cive 
<)ut their heat so readily to the surrounding ain But if not poli^h- 
'ied, the smoother the better, as respects getting foul, and eollecting 
these dirty drippings. They should also, for the same reasons, b^^ 
kept from rust. 1 nave taken a single joint of very rusty old pipe, 
and after burning it out perfectly clean, placed it between joints of 
iiew and uncommonly smooth pipe,* leading from a stove in my 
Office to" the chimney, where I kept A constant fire. After some (3 
or 8 weeks, the pipe became fi)ul, emitted an offensive stench of soot 
in the morning, and began to emit water. Observing tliat the wa- 
ter first issued from the rusty pipe, whteh I had placed there solelv 
for tlie purpose of experiment, I raised it in such a manner that it 
should he above the horizontal line of the other joints, and that the 
water might discharge from it into the next joint, descending con- 

* I do not know the description of this sheet-iron, which I have but 
lately bbserved, and which is the be&t for this use I ever saw, but I purchased 
tMepipe of J. Speucer & Co., S. Market Street, Albany. 



Hiderftblj toward die chimnej. But the dripping continued, frooL 
Slower end of this, and ftlao from the next joint; and after ^ 
weeks more I took, down the whole, for examination. The smooth 
pipe was entirely new, when put up, and the rusty piece was noC 
Mded until after £ or 3 weeks, and at about half the di^nce fronk 
ibe elbow to the chimney. The soot was nearly as ^^lick again, Id 
this piece, as in any other, ^except that immediately in advance of 
the elbow. After burning it all out, alike, I replaced the pipe, and 
^sed it without. affording any dripjungs until late inthewinter» 
when they again began to issue from the rusty pipe, raised as before 
described. At this time I hm»ened to attend Divine Service, ou 
« cold morning, in one of thcf Churches in this City, where a long 
«tove-pipe emitted this sooty stench, and was conatontly disturbing 
•the,peo{rfe by its dirty drippings. It then occurred to me to try one 
other experiment, from which I liave ^considerable hones. Should 
it appear, from this connection, that I made too mucn haste about 
it, I shall ^11 expect the indulgence of such as had their gowns 
q)oiled on that day, a number by no means inconsiderable. TA« 
^txperiment^ I took d pieces oi pipe, ^ut 2 inches in diameter 
larger than that I had been using, into which I inserted the.)Npe 
from my stove, so as to enclose tlie rusty piece, and one other at 
«ach end of it, luting the ymU and the ends of the lar^e pipe so a# 
to exclude the Air. I also.put some small pieces of bncks betweea 
^ large and small pip<^9 so as to.keep the space between thei9 ais 
uniform as I could. This experiment succeeded so far as to prevent 
the dripping, for the renuiinder of the season, and considerably to 
diminish the sooty stench, wMeh was only observable a little in fim> 
momint. On twng down ^^futove, after the we^er had become 
warm, I found, as before, mope so^t in the rusty pipe, than in ti\e 
otiiers; — but. it ;was alsoonu^^moredry and cmmblHi£,r and less 
adhesive, in the three pieces aO;«ncloseo, than in. any otme otiier^. 
From all these speculatioiis iuul experimenj^ lam strongly in- 
clined to ahelief that a doul^e-pipe, in me manner I have descnb^^ 
will probably be found a remedy for the evil of which Ihave been 
speaking. 1 know that this method is more expensive, and I have 
enly to wish that some better one may be found out, and published 
ibr the benefit of the public. It was my intention to delay publish^ 
ing this until I should have further opportunity for collecting addi- 
tional facts, the result of other experiments ; — but that period ia 
probably remote, and I am forbidden by a single consideration, im- 

C'ous as it is important : I haye experimented, in this way, ^uite 
^enou^. Following the example of, other great men, retiring 
from 0£Sce — here is my Valedictory. I am poor, and in debt. I 
must sive all my attention to other pursuits, and devote the remain-^ 
der of niy life to Mammon, a god I have never propitiated, and 
whose service I dread with abhorrence. 

... Scrutator, ; 

JUiantff 1816. 



To the Editor of the Amtti^A AC afi^ine. 
' Sir, 

I DO not recollect to have read, or heard, that any person had 
ever witnessed the exhibition of an Aurora Borealis in the daj 
time, and when the air was perfectly clear, and the sky uncloaded. 
It is some years since I witnessed this, in company with many c^dieir 
persons; and having spoken of it to some friends, lately, in New* 
York, I have been solicited to communicate the facts to the publicr 
If you think them worth publishing, they are at your service. 

1 do not, now, precisely recollect the year, but it was about 
1806, that I was employed, dfurfng sie^ral auccessive days, in sur- 
veying some lands near Ae N. B. extremity of the county of Co- 
lumbia, in the state of New-York. The lands, comprising 5 or 4 
farms, were to be subdivided among the heirs of a person then lately 
deceased, and were situated on some of the h^iest hills of that coun- 
ty. I was, of course^ constantly attended by some 8, tO.» and evea 
^ persons, of the parties concerned^ who alt witnessed what I am 
going to relate. It was late in autumn, and so cold that ice formed 
every night, and hardly all disappeared durins the day. The air 
was vety transparent, and, so far as I now recollect, nim&or but very 
few clouds to be seen. For several mghts in succession,! he North- 
em Lights shone pretty bri^t, in the valley, where I slept, but dis- 
appeared in the morning. On monntrng these hiirs, at about It 
o^clock, we were surprised to witness the streaks and flashes of the 
Aurora Borealis, occup^rlng the same place that they had ^one the 
night before, and so ori^ht and luminous as to command our as* 
tottishment and admiration. The streaks were as clearly defined 
«» (biring the night, and verY considoM^ly brighter than the fieldol 
the surrounding sky. Not a cloud '^m& to be seen, at least during 
5 or 3 hours, while we narrowly watched the eii)ibition of this 
splendid phenomenon. On the nex^ and 2 or 3 of the succeeding 
da^s, we saw the same appearances, at intervals y and through the 
intervenii^ nights, tiie Aurora was <]uite bright. I inquired at the 
time, and irequentTy afterwards, and could find no person who bail 
noticed it in the day time, excepting those who had been on the hill»; 
in our party. Probably others may have observed it, and I regret 
that I had not sooner made public the result of our observations. I 
know that these appearances could not be discovered from tlie val- 
Bes around us, at the time we saw them, because several of our par- 
ty made the experiment. I have only further to observe that during 
this exhibition, tiie air was very clear, and uncommonly bri^t, for 
several days. The streams of light from the North, frequently shot 
up (juite over our heads, and seemed to diverge every way, as from, 
a point, situated a very little below the visible horizon. 

I shall be glad to learn if others have ever observed similar 
appearances under such circumstances, and to see the observations 
of the learned on this singular and intere^tipg occurrenoe. 
J)reW'F9rky Fib. ISflBie. W. 



360 Cabinet of Minerdhgy* 

CABINET 4)F MINERALOGY. 

I HARDLY know if any apology be necessary, pn presenting 
the following * Circular,' to the Readers and Patrons of tne Ameri- 
can Magazine. It was widely distributed, among my Correspond- 
ents in the state of New-York, and has procured me a good deal of 
aid, toward making the Collection that I proposed. It is true*! 
Rave done less toward perfecting it than I prpposed to do, in this 
long period of time : but the remark is equally applicable to alt 
that 1 have undertaken, whether the fault be all mine or not. Still 
I have done something, and expect to do more. My Collection 
already embraces several hundred Samples, and I have exchange4 
t)uch as I could spare, for the productions of other countries. A 
distinguished Foreigner, connected with the French Cabinet of Mi- 
neralogy, has proffered me some other exchanges of this kind, with 
his ai(f m enabling me to set the benefit of similar exchanges from 
pther states of Europe. rhfe is, ^t least, something. Were my 
resources adequate to my zeal in iiiis cause, I should do much nM>rey 
iind with greater expedition. As it is, I can but repeat my former 
request, iSough I only expect to see my design fully executed at i^ 
period still remote. If it even extend to my old age, I suppose I 
must be contented, though every one else should grow impatient| 
and wonder at the delay. At least I can promise that I will pre- 
serve all my Samples, and this I hope will prevent any from neg- 
lecting to favor me with whatever they may collect. Nor will I 
fail to advance in my object with all the expedition in my power, 
or to inform thoae, occasiottally^ who may aid me in it, concerning 
its progress. Editor. ^ 

(CnkCULAR.) 

I HAVE long been wishing to see a Cabinet formed, comprisin]| 
all the valuable Ores, MineraH^ and Fossils of this State. And a$ 
I have? for several years past, kept this object ift constant view, and 
liave made some little collections, I have now determined to devot^ 
niore time and attention to it^ execution. The importance of sucJ^ 
a Collection, to the interests of science and the arts, will be readi- 
ly perceived. And while every intelligent citizen is aware of it^ 
importance, and the great difficulty and expense of making and ar- 
janging it, it is to be hoped that no one will fail to coi^tmute hils 
4iid, and in such way as will be tlie least expensive and burdensome. 
»Saniples are wanted of every ore of the metals found in this state» 
and of every mineral and fossil substance^ either known to be use- 
i'ul, w supposed capable of being made so. To enumerate them aH, 
or to attempt any general enumeration, would be useless here. 
Tivery person conversant with mineralogy, knows that the varie- 
ties and kinds which this st^te must yield, are very numerous' 5 
and it must be left to every one to select and forward su^ih as he 
may deem of some impoi-tance in such a Collection. The CM-es of 
Iron, form, perhaps, an object of the first magnitude ; and of all 
these I would wish to collect Samples, as m ell from the old and 
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wrouglit minesy as from all those newly discovered and un wrought. 
The ores of lead and those of coppef, with all such combinations 
as are supposed to contain some silver, will irf* course be considered 
Important in this Collection : While the various combinations of 
lime, though less splendid, are of equal importance with any of th4 
products of our State. In the Gazetteer of New-York, I have ena- 
merated the known mineralogical products, with some regard to 
th^ir relative value ; and 1 will now* take the liberty to refer my 
Correspondents to the article Mineralogy, page 23. At least, mj 
Collection ought to comprise every article of that enumeration 5 
and 1 hope that every Correspondent for the Gazetteer, will consider 
himself personally interested in this address. Every sample of aa 
ore, mineral, Or fossil, should be accompanied with some information 
of the place, and local situation where it was found, together with 
the known or supposed quantity thereof, with the indications, &c« 
Samples of marble, should always be sent with some polished, and 
some unpolished surfaces. Gypsum, or plaster, is an important 
article ; and the samples of this valilable substance should embrace 
as great a variety as may be 5 as well because they usually have 
different degrees of purity, as to guard against disappointments : A 
kind of magnecian lime-stone, is often mistaken by those searching 
for Gypsum, for that substance. 

The Meeting of the Legislature, will probably afford many 
Opportunities for forwarding samples to this City, from every part 
of the state. And as it will be obvious that no money can be made 
by this undertaking, it can hardly be- necessary to sa^ that it is de- 
mrable to avoid any considerable expense. Contributors to the 
^CJollection will be duly regarded iatW Catalogue, whenever one 
i^kall become necessary ; and should the undertaking receive that 
attention from the public, which I am well persuaded it merits, it 
may become necessary, by -and-by,*i# publish the result of these la- 
bors. In that case, every considerable Contributor shall be entitled 
to a copy of such publication, on paying one half the price at which 
H shall be sold to others. This, it is believed, will be the only com- 
jfiensation which the nature of the undertaking will warrant me in 
|}rofferihg to its patrons: while to them, in common with myself, 
wiHbe ai^udged the thanks of the numerous patrons and friends of 
the arts and sciences, with the general approbation of an enlightened 
community. It would be easy to enlarge, and to urge the claims 
6f the State on every Citizen for some service ; and to dilate on the 
titility and importance of the kind €tf service to which I now invite 
^tention,- But I forbear to echo what every intelligent citizen 
"will pronounce the public sentiment 5 and \vill only say that in 
^very co-operation which that may adjudge to me, I will endeavor 
to discharge my duty with the best ability I may possess, for the 
public good, with much respect, thy friend, 

HORATIO GATES SPAFFORD. 

^ Jtlbany, I Mb. I^IBU. 

Nn 



S6S^ Jfedieal Eleciricifg. 

ItfEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 

There hare been so many, and such widely varying opinions^ 
concerning the application of Eiectricitj to Medical purposes ; — ^for 
ilic af^eviation orpain, and the prevention and cure of diseases, that 
tiie subject has, at various times and in many countries, engaged a 
good deal irf attention. Still, however, the controversy is undeci- 
ded — and there are, among men of the highest pretensions to Med- 
ical, and general science, those who conldently maintain ground 
entirely opposite in opinion. I am not about attempting, either to 
intei fore as a peace-maker, or to revive any controversy. Possiblj 
the doctrines of both sides may have been, in some degree, conceiv- 
ed and defended in error ; perhaps both parties have been in the 
wrong, which is very possible ; or both may have been, in some de- 
ji;ree, in the right. It is much easier to oppose any doctrine, than 
to defend it ; because, an objection is easily made, to almost any 
thing. But whatever may have been, heretofore, the ground-work- 
of tlie discordant opinions, on this subject, I can but hope that a 
feir investigation wthe merits of Medical Electricity, ana its pre- 
tensions, among the means of the Healing Art, will soon challenge 
the public attention, and continue to do so until the great question 
is fairly and candidly examined and decided. I know that well at- 
tested Cases, of very important cures, have often, and long since, 
been published 5 and I also know, or confidently believe, that dur- 
ing the practise from which Cases of cures have resulted, other Ca- 
ses have occurred in which the application of Electricity has been 
poductive of harm ; in which, in short, it has done much more 
fiarm than good. This resulibas probably happened more frequent- 
ly tiian tlie advocates for Meoical Electricity have been willing to 
acknowledge, or believe ; for it is not possible that an Agent so 
powerful as 1 know this to be, can be so very harmless as seems to 
Iiave been too commonly imagined. It has, undoubtedly, been most 
) imprudently used ; and much of the discredit into which it has fal- 
len, may have arisen from this source. It is very certain that the 
opponents of this practise, have watched all its faults and follies 
with an eager eye : and there have been faults and follies on both 
sides. Men are ever disposed, on the one hand, to convert every 
favorite into an Idol | and on the other, to change this idol into a 
Demon. Such is a natural consequence of that zeal which defends 
a fevoiite theory, and opposes it : such is the natural consequence 
of human controversy. Why it is so, let those inquire who would 
sacrifice propriety and trutn^ in deifending opinions, rather thaa 
abandon error for the sake of truth. 

But, it is time to explain the object of this article. Thomas 
Brown, of Troy, a singular, plodding kind of original character, has 
long been busying himself with Electricity and fiectrical machines. 
He nas effected some considerable improvements, xas he says, in 
the management of the Electric Fluid, and has been very successful 
in his application of it to Medical purposes. It seems to have been 
his opinion, from the first, that this result was to be expect^, from a 
due application of this Agent: and, fortifidl by these persuasions, 
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he has evinced a singular degree of patience, ainl of laborious and 
persevering investigation. He is preparing to revive the practise, 
and to defend the theory of Medical Electricity : And he comes 
forward well prepared, or at least well fortified, foi*the task — being 
backed by numerous testimonies in his favor, as well arising from 
his own practise, as from the writings of his predecessors. Though 
not a man of learning, he has read a great deal ; and few men have 
ever made themselves more thoroughly acquainted with what had 
been written on any subject. 

The plan he lias adopted, is certainly a very good one^ and 
well calculated, hoth for the success of his purpose, and for a full 
elucidation of the subject of Medical Electricity, with its compara^ 
tive merits and importance in the Il«aling Art. His plan is to keep 
an accurate Journal of his practise, fair and honest in every partic- 
ular ; and then to let his collection of facts bear record, either for 
or against him. Such an undertaking, at least merits the approba- 
tion of everv friend tp legitimate science and sound philosophy; 
and it is to be hoped that he may meet with success, and at least be 
honored with the indulgence and consideration which his labors 
may justly merit. Ed. 



ON HAPPINESS* 

It is consistent with reason to suppose, that a subject which 
has been more or less handled by the pen of every moralist since 
the world had a being, should in the npace of three or four thousand 
years have received the most finished polish ; but where reason is 
decisive, experience often contradicts. The longer men live, their 
thoughts on Happiness become mor« incorrect ; and instead of call- 
ing it an uncertainty, as in former djiys was done, wc give up the 
pursuit altogether, and deem it an absolute chimera. Happiness^ 
however, is no such chimera ; it is not the fanciful production of a 
heated imagination ; nor does our love of it flow merely from the 
animated and unnatural picture of it in writings. AVe are born 
with desires after it, and we are endued with faculties meet for the 
pursuit of it, could we only be prevailed upon to exert them in a 
proper manner. 

As men have in general reckoned it an ignis fatous, a something 
that .every body talks of and no body ever saw, which every body 
wishes to have and no one ever possesses, it is not to be wondered 
at that we have no definition of Happiness ; for ' definition' implies 
knowledge of the properties of the object to be defined. Pleasure 
has been mistaken for it 5 and it is by their eagerness in seeking 
after sensual bliss, that men so often lose sight of Happiness. I 
would define Happiness to be/ a freedom from the reflections of a 
guilty mind.' This excludes every enjoyment on which we cannot 
Took back with satisfaction, and every gratification that injures 
strength of body or mind. This happiness converts the wilder- 
ness of life into a pleasant country, through which we are travelling 
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towards our native home, and in which, as we are to remain but 
for a short time, every little difl&culty appears trifling, and every 
calamity as a kindly intimation that we loiter on the journey, and 
must no longer delay our arrival at that country which we have 
been tausht to look to» It is this happiness that can lessen the in- 
numerable miseries ^ flesli is heir to,' and cheer us in the. moment 
of retirement by making us company for ourselves. In the compa- 
ny of others our senses may be seduced by pleasure ; but it is only 
t)y the test of solitude that we can know whether that pleasure wa» 
not as a bitter poison which was soon to be fatal. 

The truly happy may sometimes have cause of sorrow 5 for 
what man is he wno has nevei* known a moment of aflliction, and 
what situation can tliere be unconnected with many a pang ? There 
are untoward accidents tied to the lot of human nature. These to 
the virtuous are ' misfortunes 5' to the vicious they are ' miseries.^ 
To me it appears, that in our youth we fix the standard of happiness 
on the external circumstances of our lot, as friendship ancf socisd 
connexion : this mistake leads us into errors whose consequences 
we do not foresee, and whose eflects the longest life may not be able 
to wipe away. We thus become careless of securing the oply source 
of happiness — ^the recollection of a well-spent life. The neglect of 
this betrays us into.folly,and folly, by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions, leads us into vice ; and if ever afterwards we acquire more 
exalted notions of the dignity of our nature and the importance of 
rectitude, what are we awakened to, but to regret that we have sul- 
fied tli6 one, and erred from the paths of the other ? — How agreea-^ 
We such reflections are at an advanced period of life, he best can tell 
who has just emerged from tb^ darkness of delusory pleasure, and 
wonders where his senses haye been hurled, and why his reason 
was drawn into the fatal slumbers of deceit. Does it follow, tlien, 
that those are to be deemed hajppy whom we find linking under the 
load of grief for some unlooked-for misfortune, and whose piety and 
prudence we have no reason to call in question ^ — Certainly. The 
best and most strenuous advocate for purity can claim no exemption 
from the common- woes tiiat attend a feeling and thinking mind. 
If the good are deprived of the invaluable blessings of health, and if 
the wise by their wisdom can not bespeak a perpetuity of happiness^ 
it is not because ihey are unwortliy of such possession. Did their 
enjoyments suffer no interruption, they would be afterwards witb 
difficulty weaned from perishable objects, and others might place 
the rewards of virtue in what was thus < obviously' its portion. An 
exact attention to temperance will not always ensure health, and 
the indulgence of the emotions of an amiable and sympathetic soul 
may not always be attended with advantages to the beneficent f 
but we are nevertheless to cultivate such a mind with tender care^ 
and to bear up its strength against the opposition of ingratitude. 
There is a state, whereof our knowledge is as yet but imperfect, 
where the weaknesses of our nature, which are now d^mgerous fr©«i 
the depravity of mankind, may be exercised freely, an3 will take 
the name of exalted virtues. 
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For the American Magazine. 

IHioughts on Farmings on Scientific Jgriculture^ and on JlgricuU 
tural Societies. 

There are, probably, few men to be found, who are not aware 
that the art ef Farnving, or the business of common agriculture, is 
still in a state of such imperfection as to be susceptible of great ihi* 
provement. The Farmer has an art to learn, by no moans so easy 
ks many seem to suppose ; and it is not, therefore, to be imagined, 
that either the art itself should be perfect, or every Farmer perfect- 
ly instructed in his art. Nothing is more common than to hear 
people who know nothing of this kind of business, exclaim against 
the ignorance and folly of those who conduct it, and wonder that a 
Farmer should know so little of his business ! The fact is, that, like 
^very other kind of business, the highest perfection'of this art is 
possessed bat by a very few. But still, there is in practical Farm- 
ing, in every country, a far greater, degree of perfection than the 
theoretic agriculturalist is disposed to admit. We may see evi- . 
dences of this in almost every quarter, if we are disposed to exam* 
ine, and to be guided, in forming an opimon, by reason and fact 
It is very true that theoretic farming, or the agriculture proposed 
by theorists in science, does not often meet the eye as we travei'se 
the United States. Gentlemen Farmers, who are supposed capable 
of combining what is most valuable in agricultural science, with the. 
mere manual or habitual management of the farm, as practised 
among the common Farmers, are yet but sparsely fouinl in our 
country. There are more, however, fli^n formerly 5 and it is to be 
hoped that the charms of rural life, and the increasing wealth of our 
citizens, may soon make this occupation as fashionable and as fas- 
cinating as it reallv deserves to be. No mere amusement, can com- 
pare with this, if mere amusement be the object ; and I know of 
none which may, with the same certainty, be reckoned accessible to 
all who possess wealth, nor so certain of engaging attention for a 
period of long duration. There is, however, very little chance that 
the Gentleman Farmer should make money by this employment. 
He who would make money by Farming, must be not only a Far- 
mer himself, but a laborer : W hose appetite, sharpened by the sweat 
6f his brow, craves not the nicer delicacies of food, but leaves them 
for those who labor not, while the Farmer pockets the sums for 
which they are sold. It is principally by living like a Farmer, that 
he is enabled to increase in riches. 'Jliere is, moreover no chance 
of making money by working^a farm with only a Book for a guide. 
Real Farmers know this, and smile at the conceits of the theorist 
whose knowledge is drawn only from science, often splendid in 
fame and rich in fancy, but poor in practise. The pocket tells thi» 
tale, sooner or later ; and he who was lately dictating in all the 
pride of conceit to every laborious, practical Farmer, going on in. 
the old way J is at last thankful for the instruction of experience, and 
for that knowledge he so lately spurned. The fact is that by having 
beo;i the victim of theory and Bo^ks, he has learnt what every man 
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should know ; — that theory and science are often at variance with 
truth, and that to make science even useful to itself, it must be in- 
debted more to the arts, than the arts are to science. Men of liter- 
ature and science are rarely practical men ; — but these are the men 
that write Books, while the labor of actual business in tlie arts, b^ 
occupying tlie whole attention, confines practical knowledge princi- 
pally to those who use it. It is well, therefore, that these men 
commonly know better than to abandon that which they know^ for 
that which they may have read, though tliis propensity may occa- 
sionally retard the progress of real improvement. We all have seen 
that it does so; but while tradition and experience are slow in 
adopting reform, they are sure to lose nothing of what they have 
learnt in their own way.. These are the reasons why the common 
Farmer knows more ot his business than the theorist who has learnt 
only fronv Books ; and they account for the ready imputation of a 
charge of ignorance, urged by those who know nothing by experi- 
ence. 

Where, in the walks of science, shall we find a man who can, 
impart so much of what he knows that would be useful to a good 
Farmer, as he may learp from this same Farmer that would be use- 
ful to science ? And this too when the Farmer is perfectly illiter- 
ate, and wholly untaught concerning the great things which science^ 
boasts. It must be noticed that I am speaking of some observing^ 
thinking man, who is experienced in his art, a good Farmer, but no 
better than is to be found in every flirming district of our country. 
These remarks are not intended to disparage science or learning. 
Much, very much may be accj^uired in this way, which might be made 
far more useful as well to the Farmer, as to every otlier descrij.lion^ 
of artists, if the happy mean could be devised of combining whatever 
is most valuable in the knowledge of science and art. Scientific 
Farming, will only succeed with the Gentleman Farmer, who has 
money to spare for experiments, and Books, and theories, founded 
on otiier authorities than experience ; — but it may afford him an in- 
teresting employment, full of amusement and incident. And should 
men of wealth turn their attention this way, the time may not be 
remote when one of the most useful occupations may be made the 
most agreeahle and fashionable, and sufficiently profitable to com- 
j^nsate for all its cares and duties. Besides wishing to see the ac- 
tual Farmer and freeholder rise in influence superior to that of any 
other description of men in America, I am also anxious to see tlie 
description of Gentlemen Farmers become far more numerous. I 
wish even to see the influence of the Yeomanry, (by which I mean 
the whole body of Farmere.) combined to produce a separate inter- 
est 5 and I especially am anxious to see this interest duly repre- 
sented in all selections of delegates and Representatives. I would 
be glad to see every Yeoman tenacious of the right of his own inter- 
est, in all selections for office : for this 1 deem important toward 
providing a due distribution of checks and balances, as sureties for 
the duration of public liberty. In all countries and in all ages, the 
rteeds of freedom are especially begotten and cherished in tlie minds 
t>f those who cultivate the soil. 
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But I pass to the last object proposed, in order io sho^v that 
Agricultural Societies, if they would be useful to agriculture, must 
be principally under the guidance of practical men, actual Farmers. 
It is a great error to suppose that men of mere science can instruct 
Farmers in the arts of agriculture; or rather to suppose that they 
can impart so much to this description of men, applicable to theii- 
pursuits, as they can learn from them. If real Farmers, men of 
sense, observation, and experience, would unite in forming an insti- 
tution in which a full ana free interchange of opinion, experience 
and fact should be reposited, much good might be done* In such 
an institution, the man of science who was aboutto enter on Gen- 
tleman Farming, might make his own acquisitions serviceable, while 
he was learning that the theory of tliepretic farming is too common- 
ly founded only on learned ignorance. He would be able to Icaru 
this in time, probably,. to save an estate, and which he would otlier- 
wise squander in pursuit of the splendid, errors of book'farming. 
There are, however, many strange opinions among us concerning 
what I may denominate the infalliDility of certain plans of agricul- 
ture. Men are to be found, still, so learnedly ignorant, as. to sup- 
pose that whatever is established as good farmijig iu one country, 
or on one kind of land, must be so id all,, and on every kind of soil. 
I lately heard a gentleman of considerable distinction, speaking of 
the efforts of certain men and associations in this country to intro- 
duce improvements in field farming, very earnestly assert that this 
was dl nonsense : — for that in England, the whole science of agri- 
culture was reduced to a perfect system^ and that we had nothirg to 
da but to get a set of English Books, and follow the English plua 
exactly ! ' These gentlemen are taking upon themselves a work 
of supererogation,' said he, ' which marks their folly and ignorance.' 
Whai consummate folly and ignorance is this ! And yet this man, 
who perhaps may have owneasome gardens, or, may -be, farms iu 
England, is looked up to as a source from which certain scientific 
agriculturalists expect to draw information in agriculture, in order 
to enrich our Farrmers ! Ther« is not a Farmer,, or a Farmer's boy, 
or a Farmer's servant, in America, who has been thoroughly breU 
to farming, that could not instruct this man in relation to his busi- 
ness. And had any one of these heard him announce as a late dis- 
covery, that the age of a tree mig-lit be known' by. the concentric 
rings of the wood, he would hav<j laughed in his face ! A pouipoas 
essay on a late d^covery concerning the natural history of the bot- 
fly, told less than is known to every Negro servant who is fait!«ful 
to his master and his master's horses. Yet such are too commoAiy 
the trifling things on which scientific agriculturalists, and the learn- 
ed Members of Agricultural Societies are employed. It is there- 
fore no wonder if the Farmer is unenlightened by them ; or that 
they should suppose the Farmers are of all others the most ignor- 
ant of their own business ! Neither the art, nor the science of ag- 
riculture, can ever be learnt in a closet, or college— nor can they 
from all the Books which these may produce. And in urging these 
Opinions, I only have in view to prapo.se that science and art should 
learn to take instruction from each other. Learning may do muck 
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toward aiding labor, and labor much toward aiding learning, wBen*- 
over the J umte in one object, and meet on terms of perfect equaii- 

*J- . . * 

It is but bare justice to observe here, that whatever might be 

tiie nsefalness of Agricultural Associations, composed principally 
or wholly of actual Farmers^ it is hardly to be expected that many 
8uch associations would be formed without the exertions of others. 
Men fond of science, attached to theory, are more likely to take a 
successful lead in these objects ; but I should rejoice to learn that 
tiie best informed among the experienced Farmers were entering 
with zeal into the same cSject, till every County or considerable 
district should have its Agricultural Society. Perhaps it might be 
well for the People of every State in the American Union, to con- 
aider the propriety of forming at least one such Association. The 
experiment might readily be tried, and they might be multiplied, as 
they undoubtedly would be, in proportion as they were found use- 
ful. The example of the world is before us, and it is generally be- 
lieved that the perfection of British agriculture is greatly indebted 
to Agricultural Societies. The Berkshire Agricultural Society, in 
the State of Massachusetts, has done great honor to the intelligence 
and zeal of its patriotic founders, and to that liberal policy which 
enlightened agriculturalists know well to appreciate. I shall be 

§lad to learn that this institution is ever prosperous. Nothing but 
istance and extreme old age, could reconcile me to an absence from 
its annual Fairs. Still I am not without my hopes that I may yet 
live to see a similar institution in my native State. 

The American Magazine^ was well devoted to preserve a full 
record of the last Annual Fair, and I offer these hasty remarks for 
the same work, if thou^t deserving of a place. 

Januari^ 1816, Virginiana. 



INLAND CARRIAGE. 

Pittsburgh — In the course of ccmversation with an intelligent 
Merchant who resides in Philadelphia but left Pittsburg about two 
weeks since, he stated that upon diligent inquiry and from the best 
sources of information, he had ascertained that between the 1st of 
April and the 1st of December 1815, a period of eight months, the 
sum of three hundred and ffiy-six thousand dollars had been paid 
for the carriage of goods unladen out of waggons in the town of 
Pittsburg. Supposing the sum paid for carriage to be equal to 10 
per cent, of the cost of the goods, it follows that in eight months 
there has been deposited in Pittsburg, goods to the amount of 

THREE MILLIONS FIVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS; 

of which probably seven eighths were imported from foreign coun- 
tries. — Demo. Press. 1815. 

•3ncient F(nn%.— There is much sound, palpable argument in 
the speech of a countrv lad, to an idler, who boasted of his ancient 
family — ^« So much the worse for you," said the peasant 5 — ^'^ the 
older the seed, the worse the crop." 
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he had every luxury that bounteous Nature could bestow, he had 
every ornament that wealth could procure, he was flattered, he had 
ifriends, every one was anxious to contribute to his comfort and 
happiness ; where are all these in his adversity ? Alas ! he knows 
them not. His flatterers despise him, his friends forsake him, his 
enemies assault him. Despised, and in want, he is thrown upon the 
world, and must live an obscui'e and lonely life. If any condition 
of mankind is miserable, it is this state, into which many fall by 
their own folly and extravagance. 

The extreme of prodigality and avarice ought therefore to be 
strenuously avoided. Beyond what contributes to our own comfort 
ought to be appropriated to the assistance of those around us. For 
this, the misfortunes and casualties of human life afford ample scope. 
In living under the impression that we are administering relief to 
oar fellow creatures, what a happy state is independence ? Here 
indeed riches are valuable, since we have the satisfaction of contem- 
plating, that by assisting others we are alleviating some hardship or 
some care. , Beneficence has not the glare of pomp and extravagance 
neither has it their dangers. The latter aflbrd, iiFany, but a tempo- 
rary pleasure, fleeting and uncertain 5 the former, the most perma- 
nent and substantial pleasure of which human life is capable. 

K. 



To tlie Editor of the American Magazine. 
Sir, 

I agree with you that every thing in relation to a correct devel- 
opement of the nature of what is called The Electric Fluid, is of 
great importance to legitimate science and physical knowledge. The 
singular case of electrical action, which I haa the pleasure to relate 
to you last winter, has occupied a good deal of my thoughts ; and as 
it occurred so long ago, I have been endeavoring to gain access to as 
many of the persons as I could, who were present with me, and who 
observed it all withj:he closest and most eager attention. You will 
recollect I told you I was then a Boy of 15 or 16 years oW, and that 
the whole party, consisting of about 20 persons, some of whom were 
men of 45 years or more, had a full and deliberate view of this sin-^ 
gular phenomenon. On making enquiry, since I saw you, I find 
that several, and perhaps all of those persons are now living. 
Those of them, with whom I have lately conversed, agree with me 
in the following statement, even to the most minute circumstance. 
We were at work in a harvest-field, distant from the owner's house 
near three quarters of a mile, on a ridge of land considerably eleva- 
ted 5 and in going eastward to the house, we had to cross a thick 
swamp of pine, hemlock and cedar timber. The mountains are very 
high on the E. and W. of this vale, which has long been noted as 
subject to tremendous hurricanes and thunder-gusts, being one of 
the western vales of the ranges of the green mountains. The soil 
of this valley, and that of the hills, abounds with iron ore : and the 
inhabitants had long been impressed with a belief that this abund- 
ance of iron attracted an uuiisital quantity of lightning into the 
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vallev, which was rarely seen to strike the mountains on citheivsMc. 
The gathering of a thick and tlireatening cloud, indicating a 
dreadful storm, induced the workmen in the field to start for the 
house a little before noon. On emerging from the swamp, we en- 
tered pasture fields, gently rising, which reached to the house, near 
the eastern extremity of the valley, here about 2 miles wide. The 
storm came rapidly on, and as we were advancing through a flock of 
sheep, they all started with aflright, and ran from the doud. Our 
attention was now arrested by a loud hissing noise in thef atr, and oh 
turning to look we discovered the cause of it. From the dreadful 
cloud which was at a great height over us, we saw descending a 
column, black, and exactly like the rest of the cloud, of the appar- 
rent diameter of ' a hogshead.' It processed rapidly downward, 
without any inclination, but not so fast hut that the eye could delib- 
erately accompany its descent, which was attended with a very loud 
hissing sort ot a noise, approaching to that of a dismal howl. The 
sheep and some of our party continued to run before it 5 hut the 
roost of us stood petrifiea with fear and amazement. The descent 
was perfectly regular, so far as we could perceive, and the lower 
extremity was rounded ' as if it were a large stone descending in a 
hlanket.' Such were our remarks at the time, and the conclusions 
in which we now agree. Several seconds must have been taken up 
in the time of the descent, after we first observed the column in its 
course. The ground on which We stood was considerably elevated 
above the swamp through which we had just passed, toward which 
the Column was descending, and the field was perfectly clear from 
trees or bushes. While we watched, the lower extremity reached 
the top of a tall, dry hemfodt tree, and we were shocked with a re- 
port of thunder which seemed the loudest we had ever heard — ^ai 
the same instant, a stream of the most vivid lightning extended 
from the tree to the cloud high in the afr : — ^and continued visible 
while we had time to count 20 or 25. We were all of us confident 
that the fire only appeared at the ijistant of contact, but on looking 
upward, it was visible through the whole line. From that moment, 
nothing of the black vapor or cloud was to be seen along the lower 
part of this line ; but a broken cloud, less black, and seemingly less 
dense than the great field above, hung hovering about the plac6 of 
the head of the column, as it continued to do wr some time. The 
tree v/as stript of its bark, and the rotten sap-wood underneath, 
and stood like a white mast in the forest. A cloud of smoke as- 
cended from the rotten wood which had been set on fire, but which 
was soon extinguished by a dash of very great drops of rain. We 
were about a quarter of a mile from this tree, and when we turned 
to eo home we found the sheep, and the cattle and horses in the 
field, to the number of at least one hundred, all still and looking 
at that great phenomenon that had arrested all our attention. The 
rain made us hasten our steps to the house 5 and by about 2 o'clock 
the sterm was over, when we all returned to the field, by the foot of 
the tall white hemlock that we had seen so marvellously stript of 
its covering, witli which the air had been thickened, for many rods 
all round the tree. The trunk was not shivered at all, but many of 
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tte green saplings around it, 3ome of which were very tall, I should 
say near 100 feet, were literally torn in shivers, quite to the roots* 
In many j^laces, the lightning had traced deep trenches along the 
course of these roots, for many yards in length, while the roots of 
. the hemlock were only rent a little, in one place : The main charge 
seemed to have left that tree at some feet frqm the ground. I will 
only add, that, for many years, these trenches of which 1 spoke, con- 
tinued, deep and easily traced for many rpds 5 and that having giv- 
en you a bare statement of facts, I have^o conjectures to oflfer on 
the extraordinary occurrence that I have been relating. Some of 
your Philosophical Correspondents, it is to be hoped, will give t& 
this subject proper attention 

I remarked, just now, that the people here have a belief that 
the iron in this valley attracts frequent and great charges of the 
electric fluid from passing clouds. This belie? is founded on cir- 
cumstances, some of which appear to me so extraordinary, as to 
warrant relation ; the more particularly, as, so far as 1 know, they 
present some novel facts in the history of the effects of lightning* 
About the year 1790, during one of those thunder-gusts w^ich are 
frequent and tremendous here, the lightning descended a large 
tree at the northern extremity of this valley, near where somie 
workmen were employed burning charcoal for a furnace just at 
hand. This charge was very great, and it spent itself in tracing 
the roots in the ground, like the one before mentioned, and which is 
not, indeed, a rare occurrence here. These trenches were, in ma- 
ny instances, several rods in extent, and so deep in |ome places 
^at a man walking upright was more than half buried in them. 
Huge rocks, weighing several tons, were thrown .out of their ieds. 
The occurrence attracted a good deal (^ notice, and that at a time 
when men were divided in opinion about the ascending or returning 
stroke of lightning. After some weeks had elapsed, I went, with 
naany others, to view this ground, and to examine what many called 
conclusive evidence of a returning stroke. The ground, near the 
furnace in this town, was very rocky, and the accounts I had re- 
ceived were by no means exaggerated, concerning the effect of the 
lightning. It exceeded any thing I had ever, or have since 
seen, of the power of lightning, exerted in this way. The tree on 
which the main charge had descended, was torn all' to pieces 5 and 
the deepest trench, following the course of the roots, was near, as far 
as I can now remember, 50 feet in length. Here it seemed to have 
ascended another large tree, which was rent from the heart, and a 
slab torn off, on one side, about 20 feet in length, tapering upwards 
That the lightning which had done this, came alon^ the root,from 
the other tree, was clearly shown by the position ot tlie stones and 
rocks which had been thrown from their beds in the ground ; many 
of the largest of which were advanced only a few indies, and all in 
that direction. There could be no doubt in this case. The charge 
had jcertainly been exerting its force, under ground, on a maii^ root 
of that tree which had been its prime conductor, when it came in 
contact with a large root of another tree ; and its force not being 
yet spent, it ascended the root, and finally the tree, till the rhargc^ 
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waseihausted. Siich,& most plainly, this case appeared to me. The 
question which it presented to my mind, was, whether this afford- 
ed any additional evidence of what is called the theory of the double 
current ? This, then, is a question which I propose to submit to 
your readers, while I remain, your friend, 

LAERTES. 
Tinmouthj Vt. 1816. 

Cure for an obstinate Cold which affects the Lungs. 

Take Elecampane, Comfrey and Horehound, put them in a new 
earthen vessel, winch must be nearly filled with water ; then set it 
over a slow fire, until half Ae water is boiled away, and then strain 
it through a coarse linen rag. To one pint of this liquid, add two 
lar^ table spoons full of honey, half a roll of liquorice, and as much 
loaf sugar as will make a good syrup, and then stew it again until the 
liquorice is dissolved, after which add the juice of two lemons, put 
it in a bottle and cork it tight until you \vish to use ijt. A table 
spoonful should be taken several times through the day, particularly 
when the cough is bad and at going to bed. After taking the syr- 
rup, take a small piece of saltpetre, about the size of a pea, but not 
oftener than once a day and let it dissolve in your mouth. 

The proportion should be — the Comfrey and Horehound in 
equal quantities, and the Elecampane about one third as much as 
either of the others. 

GOVERNORS OF THE*SEVERAL STATES. 



January, 1816. 

Ji^n T.Gilmanj 
Caleb Strong J 
William Jones j 
John C. Smithy 
Jonas Gralusha, 
Danl. D. Tompkins, 
Mahlon Dickerson, 
Simon Snyder, 
Daniel Rodney^ 
Charles Ridgiey^ 
Wilson C. Nicholas, 
William Miller, 
David R. Williams, 
David B. Mitchell, 
Isaac Shelby, 
Joseph Mc Minn, 
Tho. Worthington, 
W. C. C. Claiborne, 
%* Names in italics are federal. — Bosi. 



New*Hamp&h5re, 

Massachusetts, 

Rho<]e-Island, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

New-York, 

New-Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Noi-tli-Carolina, 

South -Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Ohio, 

Louisiana, 



Mode of Election^ 
1 jenTy jieople, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
S years, people, 
1 year, Legis. 

3 years, people. 

do. 

1 year, Legis. 

do. 
do. 

2 years, Legis. 

do. 

4 years people. 
Zyearsj people. 

do. 
do. 
Pat. 



Upon a moderate estimate, it is calculated that every Soldier 
sent to America during the late war, cost the British government 
upwards of 100/. extra expense. This statement is made on the an- 
Ihprity of an Officer of the British Comissariat. 
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From tfce Albany Argus, Dec 1815. 

NEWSPAPERS IN l^EW-YORK. 

Jfe publish the following list of the Newspapers published in this 
state as a matter of usefulness and curiosity. 

TUlet. 
'•^Long-Island Star, 
tNew-York Gazette,§ 
:tMercantile Advertiser,§ 
tCommercial Advertiser,§ 
JEvenin^ Post,§ 
*Columbian,§ 
♦National AdvOcate5§ 
+Courier,§ 
*Shamrock, 
^Patriot, 

♦Westchester Gazette, 
♦Political Index, 
*Orange County Gazette, 
tGoshen Patriot, "* 

*Independent Republican, 
tUIster Gazette, 
*Ulster Plebeian, 
fPoughkeepsie Journal, 
♦Republican Herald, 
♦Duchess C)bser^'er, 
^Catskill Recorder, 
tWashingtonian, 
♦Bee, 

tNorthem Whig, 
fAlbany Gazette,|| 
^Albany Register,B 
♦Albany Ar^s,|| 
t Albany Dadv Advertiser ,§ 
fLansingburgh Gazette, 
^Northern Budget, 
♦Farmers* Re^ster, 
fTroy Post, 
tNorthern Post, 
•Washington Register, 
♦Adviser, 

♦Plattsbuiigh Republican, 
tPlattsburgh Hejrald, 
♦Reveille, 

tWaterford Gazette, 
♦Saratoga Journal, 
tAmerican„ 
♦Saratoga Courier, 
♦Cabinet, 



Placet •where ptibUthed. 


Covnty. 


Brooklyn, 
New-York, 


Kings. 


New-York. 


do. 


do. 


io. 


do. 


do* 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. . 


do. 


do. 


<io. 


do. 


l>cekskill, 


Westchester. 


Newburgh, 


Orange. 


Goshen, 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Montgomery, 


do. 


Kingston, 


Ulster, 
do. 


Pouehkeepsie; 


Duchess. 
do. 


do*. 


do. 


Catskill, 


Greene. 


do. 


do. 


Hudson, 


Columbia. 


do. 


do. 


Albany, 


Albany. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Lansingburgh, 


Rensselaer. 


Troy, 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Salem, 


Washington 


do. 


do. 


' Glen's Falls, 


Warren. 


Plattsburgh, 


Clinton. 


' do. 


do. 


Elizabethtown, 


Essex. 


Waterford, 


Sarato^. 


Ballston Spa, 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Schenectady, 


Schenectady, 



are 
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Schoharie. 
Montgomery. 

do. 
Herkimer* 
Oneida, 
do. 
do. 
Jefierson. 
Ots^o. 
do. 
do. 
Chenango, 
do. 
Broome. 
Tioga, 
do. 
Madispn. 
do. 
Cayuga, 

Onondaga. 

do. 

do. 
Seneca. 

do. 
^ Cortlandt. 

do. 
Ontario* 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Genesee. 
Niagara* 

do* 

^Republican. ^Federal. iJVeutral. ^Daily. ^Semi-weeklif. %Mout 
to be commenced. 

RECAFTTULATION. 
Republican, 42 8 Daily, is 48perwedc. 

Federal, $3 3 Semi-weekly 6 

Neutral, 2 66 Weekly, . -66 



fSchoharie Gazette, 


Schoharie, 


tMontgomery Republican, 


Johnstown, ] 


♦Montgomery Monitor, 


do. 


tHerkimer American, 


Herkimer, 


♦Columbian Gazette, 


Utica, 


tUtica Patriot, 


do. 


tPatrol, 


do. 


♦American Advocate, 


Watertown, 


♦Otsego Herald, 


Cooperstown, 

GO. 


tOtsego Federalist, 
♦Republican Watch-Towcr, 


do. 


♦Volunteer, 


Norwich, 


tOxford Gazette, 


Oxford, 


tPhoenix, 


Bioghamton, 


♦OvVego Gazette, 


Owego Village, 


♦Telegraph, 


Elmira, 


♦Pilot, 


Cazenovia, 


tMadison County Herald, 


Peterborough, 


♦Cavuga Patriot, 


Aurelius, 


tWestern Federalist, 


do. 


tManlius Times, 


Manlius, 


*Whig,1f 


do. 


tOnondagi Register, 
♦Seneca Patriot, 


Onondaga, 


Ovid, 


♦Republican, 
♦Cortlandt Republican, 


Ithica, 


Cortlandt-Village, 


tCortlandt Repository, 


Homer, 


tGeneva Gazette, 


Geneva, 


* IF 


do. 


♦Messenger, 


Canandaigua, 


tRepository, 


do. 


♦Batavia Advocate, 


Batavia, 


tBuffalo Gazette, 


Buffalo, 


♦>iiagara Journal, 


do. 



Total, 



77 Tot. per week, 120 



If the average number of papers from each press be estimated 
at 700 at each publication, it gives an aggregate of 84,000 per 
weA, or of 4,368,000 annually. The cost «f the paper, at a mode- 
rate calculation, exceeds 40,000 dollars. There are also published 
in the state, several literary and scientific periodical works, and four 
country Newspapers issued fcom daily omces, which are not inclu- 
ded in this estimate. 
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HORATIO GATES SPAFFORD, A. M. F. A. A. 

Author of a Geography of the United States, a Gazetteer of the State of NeVi 
York, &c.: — a Member of the New-York Historical Society, and one of the 
Counsellors of the Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts : — a Member 
of the American Antiquarian Society, and of the Berkshire Agricultural 
Society, Massachusetts. 

No. 11. APRIL, 1816. ,VoL. I. 

LANCASTER.SCHOOLS. 

Thb Annual Report of the British and Foreign School Society, or Koyal 
Lancastrian Institution of B gland, for 1815, has lately come to our hands. 
It is an interesting Document, and we regret that our limits do not permit a 
republication of it. It presents a kind of historical view of this System of 
Instruction, and a mass of information that would no doubt, be highly accept- 
able to our Readers. Great efforts have been made, in Great-Britain, to ex- 
tend the benefits of this system tlirougliout all quarters of the g!obe. In 
France, Flanders, Holland, Germany and Russia, besides many other coun- 
tries, the plan is already in operation : — ^and to tliis enumeration we may add 
that, in the East Indies, and at least in one place in Africa, there are now 
Schools on' this plan. In the United States of America, there are many in 
operation, and others founded, or about to commence their operations in 
various and remote parts. In a few years, it may be confidently believed they 
will be established in all our populous Towns, from one extremity to the oth- 
er of this Union. In Europe, many of the most dbtinguished men of the age, 
are devoting great attention to this method of instruction, and to the found- 
ing of Schools of this plan, as well by their writings and publications, as by 
the whole influence of their example. The name of Camot, of France, pre- 
sents to our recollections in America, the recent troubles of Europe — ^and we^ 
hardly know if this Statesman should be admired or execrated. Whatever 
may be the diversity of opinion, as respects political events, and the agency 
of this man in producing them, it is yet certain that he inherits, from nature, 
a sovereignty and dignity of mind that ennobles the human character. In 
1815, after Bonaparte returned from Elba, Camot, then Minister of the Inte- 
rior, made a learned and elaborate Report, on the subject of Education, high- 
ly in praise of the Lanc^trian System. He proposed that a National School, 
on this pb\n, should be established at Paris, to serve as a model for France, 
and for the instruction of Teachers, who should, in time, extend the system 
to all parts of that Empire. This proposition was adopted by Bonaparte, and 
a Decree issued accordingly. Far from us be the intention to interfere in the 
concerns of other nations, or to become an advocate for the one or the other 
ofthel^te Sovereigns of that ill-fated Empire. We wish, however, tliat 
France could long enjoy the benefits of such a system as was decreed to her ; 
ibr according to the above Report there are millions of children in France 
totally destitute of education, and of the means of procuring it. In the pre- 
amble to this Report, we notice the following well-merit«l compliment to 
America, for the care bestowed on the subject of education. " When the 
Americans of the United States," says he, " determine the situation of a city, 
or even of a hamlet, their first care is, along with the instruments of agricul- 
ture, to send a teacher immediately to the spot These men of sense — ^these 
pnpih of Franklin and Washington, being very sensible that to cultivate the 
mind, is as closely connected with the real necessities of inan> as to clear the 
land, to roof houses, or to obtain clothing."— Cahitot. 
Vol. I. O o 
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The Albany Lancaster-Sohoolj 

TFUh a View of the School-House, noiv erecting^ drawn b^ 

*Mh. Philip Hooker, Architect, 

The Albany Lancaster-School, has been in operation about 
five years. It has been taught, hitherto, in a room of 40 feet by 28^ 
yet so fitted up, as to receive 300 scholars ; — and it has never had 
less than that number. Since its commencement, 1 100 Imve enjoy- 
ed the benefits of the Institution. Here have b^en t&u^hi Spellings 
Headings Writings Ciphering^ Geography^ English Grammar, 
Conkp9sltion and Elocution^ in the style of the best Academies of Eu- 
rope. VVhen the Teacher, Mr. W. A. Tweed Dale, arrived ia 
this country, he was introduced to the Hon. De Witt Clinton, who, 
having become acquainted witli his character and abilities, wrote 
to Gen. S. Van Rensselaer : in consequence of which he was 
invited to Albany by the Corporation of this city, and enga- 
ged by them for six montlls. This led to the formation and incor- 
poration of the Lancaster-School-Society ; with a permanent ap* 
propriation of that proportion of the Common School -fund, which 
belongs to the City of Albany. The Corporation of the City also, 
appropriated g 500 annually, beside a donation of 800 to den-ay the 
expense of fitting up the Scnool-Room, &c. ; resolving at the saine 
time, to build a suitable School -flouse. And when we consider 
the large numbers that have been taught on this plan, at a compara- 
tively small expense, and also the tendency of the system to form 
virtuous citizens, by training up the youth in habits of order and 
method ; by habituating them to the discharge of relative and social 
duties J and ia short, by introducing them into the World in min- 
iature, and instructing them in the business of real life ; who 
can attempt to calculate the importance of this Institution to our 
City. We have been peculiarly fortunate in procuring a Teacher, 
from the original School of Mr. Lancaster, in England. To his in- 
formation, obtained in Mr. Lancaster's School, he has added import 
tant improvements, both of his own, and the invention of others. 
These are too numeous to be mentioned in this place. Those of 
the interior structure of the school -room, mav be easily appreciated, 
and are well deserving of the attention of building committees. 
The elevation of the deSts, places every scholarin the most distinct" 
and conspicuous point of view for the Teacher ; while his Desk,, 
placed so as to present nearly an ecjual space in front, and on each 
hand, affords the greatest facility in his communication witii the- 
whole school. The entrance for the boys, being at one end of the 
building, and that for tlie girls, at the opposite end, two schools, en- 
tirely distinct and separate may be taught in the same room. The 
apartments under the desks, will be of the greatest utility for this, 
purpose, both before and between the hours of instruction. In these, 
those who come from a distance, may remain aiid recreate them- 
selves, without injuring the furniture ot the School -room ; and nei- 
ther sex will be seen or heard by the other. During School hours^ 
these rooms may be used for recitation, and a portion of eadb sts^tk 
ward-robe* 
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Lancaster SchoeL ^T9 

We shall only mention one improvement in the mode of teach- 
ing : this is Silent Dictation. Instead of having the words spelled 
aloud to each class, to be written on slate 5 they are pointed out by 
a Monitor, on a printed alphabet, in ivritten lettere. This is done 
without interrupting any classes that may have been called out to 
read, or cipher aloud, and without being interrupted by them. 
These may profitably join in concert, however, when the words 
that have been written on slate are spelled aloud. Thus all the 
school may spell the same word, at the same time i This is done 
after the word has been pronounced, syllabically, without repeating 
the syllables, but merely by calling the letters distinctly, and paus- 
ing a little between the syllables ; — a method at once pleasing and 
instructive^ Mr^Dale, the Teacher of tliis School, is probably as 
well qualified for his Task as any other, in any similar school in 
America; and though his modesty may take the alarm, we deem it 
an act of justice thus to declare his merits. An examination of his 
school, has always afforded us high gratification and ample assu- 
rance for these remarks, which we have made witliout his knowl- 
edge, and solely for the benefit of those who may be interested in 
gaining correct and useful information concerning the details of the 
Lancastrian System of Education. 

The Lancaster School House, now erecting in the city of Alba- 
ny, is situated on the west side of Eaele Street, a little south of the 
Capitol. It is a neat, plain briak Edifice, 100 feet in length, and 
fifty feet in width, with a small wing at each end for stair cases. 

The first floor will contain a vestibule, hall, and stair case^ and 
a roonfi for the Trustees 5 in the centre and on- one side, a room of 
47 by 35 feet, for public meetings — and on the other, convenient 
apartments for the Teacher's residence^ 

The second floor is the school room, 97 feet in lengtl), 47 feet 
in widtli, and 21 feet in height. It includes the two upper tier of 
windows* The Teacher's desk is placed in the centre, against the 
front wall, and elevated about 2 feet from the floor. The desks and 
seats for the scholars are ranged on each side, parallel with the end 
walls 5 — each rising one foot above the other, as in a church gallery : 
each stage 3 1-2 feet, gives room for a desk, seat, and narrow aisle 
between, the seat and the next desk. 

Opposite tl\e Teaclier's desk, against the rear wall, a stage W 
elevatea on pillars, with steps to ascend to the same, whidi is also 
fitted up with desks and seats, for such scholars as the Teacher shall 
think proper to honor with a seat there, as a reward for their assi- 
duity, and to excite emulation. There are rooms of 47 by 17 feet^ 
at each end, under the aforesaid gallery, besides four lumber rooms 
under the front part of the gallery. 

The annexed plate is a Geometrical Elevation of the fronts 
drawn to a scale ot 20 feet to an inch. In this representation the 
front wall, to the right, from the water-table to the cornice, is sup- 
posed to be removed, in order to exhibit a view of the interior struc- 
ture, witli the elevation of the desks, seats, &c. in the School 
Uooni. 

More minute details, desirable in tliis case, are precluded by 
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ivant of room 5 and we dose by recommending the plan, and entire 
construction of this buildin», so honorable to the zeal, intelligence, 
and enterprise of the Inhabitants, and the Corporation of this City, 
to the attention of building committees and the trustees of Lancas- 
ter-Schools. For the benefit of the public, we could wish that Mr. 
Dale were more extensively known, amon^ the frifends of the Lan- 
castrian System in America. Of his qualifications and abilities as 
a Xpachc^;, we have ample evidence, in the success of his eftbrts in 
this city. He was frequently selected by Lancaster himself, to 
superintend the firet organization of Schools on this plan, in various 
parts of Great-Britain 5 — and though we should esteem him the less, 
we could almost wish he had more of that personal vanity which 
enables men of inferior qualifications to attract the more notice, 
or less of that modesty and amiableness that prompts others to retire 
from it. In making these remarks, designed for the information of 
those more immediately interested in subjects of this kind, — and at 
a time when they necessarily engage a large share of general inqui- 
ry and attention, we are actuated alike by sentiments of personal 
esteem, and a due regard to the interest of the public. 



To the Editor of the American Magazine. 

Jlgpicolay on Domestic Policy^ and the means for improving the 
Resources of the United /States. 

At a time when the interests of American Commerce and 
Manufactures are laboring under great difficulties, and the public 
attention is just b^inning to look seriously around for remedies ; — 
when, more than ever before, since your remembrance, every cir- 
cumstance conspires to heighten the importance of Inquiries, irt 
relation to the prospective policy of America, I am about to offer 
you a few su^estions. Not that I fancy myself adequate to a due 
consideration of the subjects that naturally present themselves to 
my view — ^for I really lay no claim to pretensions such as should 
characterize the Statesman, or the Legislator. The times earnest- 
ly call for the aid of all men who love their country, and who would 
seek its prosperity. It is a time of great individual perplexity and 
embarrassment ^— of verjr general consternation. Not that the 
Republic is threatened with dangers from abroad : The storms of 
war have passed over us, and the world reposes in peace. There 
is pestilence in war : — the whole globe attests this fact. An atmos- 
phere, if I may so say, generated by a state of war, composed of its 
elements, carries, more or less, this pestilence into remote periods. 
But lately, and the world was in arms : — at peace now, we are yet 
inhaling the poison of causes as universal as are the effects that 
follow : with this difference, that we feel the effects, and only saw, 
more or less remotely, or heard of, the causes. A moral contagion 
hath swept this globe : can we expect to escape is consequences ? 
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The people cf all countries had embraced the habits and pursuits «f 
a state of general warfare r-^^happily, in the dispensations of Divine 
Providence, we are called upon to exchange them for those ef 
peace. Great changes are never brought about but by more or less 
of individual, and even national suffering : There is even a storm of 
rest and peace, as Well as of commotion and war. The elements 
of society, have not been less affected than have tlic physical ele- 
ments. If we have been too ready to embrace the elements of war ; 
to seek its, honors, or its sinews^ — too eager to profit by the 
miseries of our fellow-creatures, whether in distant countries or 
our own, for Heaven's sake let us, in all due humility, receive that 
chastening which a righteous Providence inflicts upon us. I cer- 
tainly know not what may be the designs of Omnipotence, nor is it 
my purpose to offer any speculations on tiie probabilities of the du- 
ration of the present circumstances of the world in relation to 
peace. My object is to consider the state of our domestic relations, 
as actually existing at this time, and to offer some su^estions that 
seem to me worthy of public regard. It appears to me, however, 
that at no former period has there been such a general disposition, 
throughout Christendom, for prolonging the duration of a state of 
peace. Not only has war stamped its horrors on the minds of the 
people ofall nations, but it has every where done this so recently 
that the remembrance is yet fresh and imposing. It is not to be sup- 
posed that, in the general pacification, the Sovereigns are ail satis- 
ned with the terms on which it was brought about 5— for Sovereigns 
make wars in order to gain advantages of others— mere tricks of 
State, toward getting good bargains : — ^but the people, generally, 
must desire peace, while among mem, as among the Sovereigns and 
Rulers, there may be exceptions, and from the same motives. We 
all affect to deprecate a state of war 5— and yet how eagerly dd 
we avail ourselves of the opportunity to acquire riches at the ex- 
pense of others : not only an expense of treasure, but of blood— 
of money, but of life itself! So general is this, that, unmindful of 
the miseries of war, we covet the gains of it, and murmur at being 
deprived of the opportunity. The whole Christian world — ^Chris- 
tian ! nay — but that which we call such, because professing Christi- 
anity, has been, for many years, busily employed, either m study- 
ing the means for destroying life, or in furnishing them to tiiose 
whose trade it was to do so ! The habits of a state of war, have 
fixed themselves firmly upon us : so firmly, indeed, that we are ob- 
stinately bent on maintaining them, even when, by the arm of the 
Almighty, the world reposes in peace. War prices, and its op- 
portunities, are coveted by tso many. And in saying this, I mean 
even all that I say. If I avoid adding more, and entering into de- 
tails, it is only because I invite reflection, and would not prevent 
it by arousing the passions. My eye is on society, and not on in- 
dividuals. Let others make their comments : I present only a 
text. We affect to deprecate a state of war 5 — but eagerly seek to 
profit by it, some in one way, and some in another. We grieve at 
the miseries of war, in theory, but laugh at them in practice. We 
forge its implements, and gladly avail ourselves of nigh prices :— - 
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Kay— I must stop* Who is he that I shall not offend, if I go ^mi 
thus, with society in mj eye, and mj eye and my mind so fall ! 
Hie Wisdom of Jehovah hath called upon us to beat our swords into 
plough-shares, and our spears into pruning-hooks. Let us obey the 
summons, and cultivate the arts of peace, uiough the change be pain- 
ful to our lusts, and the era be marked with partial ills. Though 
there be a storm of peace, it only follows in the train of a storm 
ofwar. 

We have been the mere laborers and carriers oC contending 
armies, until our manners partake too much of those of our employ- 
ers : the nations have laid down their arms : it is time to turn all 
our attention upon ourselves, and cultivate the arts of peace. Not 
only is the naval, but the commercial marine, of the whole civilized 
'World, hjr £ir too great for the present state of things. The com- 
merce of the worU, during peace, can never employ but a small 
part of the shipping which wars have produced and employed. The 
stagnation which commerce feels, will continue to be felt until for- 
eign wai% shall cdl again for supplies and foreign commerce : and a 
stiu^ation, which first affects this branch of a nation^s wealth and 
in^stry, will sooner or later extend its influence over all.. Far be 
from me the thoudit that I can fathom the designs of the Alm^htj 
Sovereign of the Universe. I know not what may come, by Divine 
appointment. But, reasoning as well as I can reason on natural 
events, and I venture to predict that ages shall pass away before the 
foreign commerce of these states will again attain its late impor- 
tance. Why it is so, is not my present purpose ; but the commerce 
of the United States will be long in presenting that proud aggregate 
which lately excited the jealousies of foreign states, and flattered the 
pride of Americans. Nor let it be imagined that, in making these 
remarks, I underrate the glory of our naval, or the intelligence, the 
skill, or the industry and enterprize of our commercial marine. ^All 
American as I am, it is impossible for me to do this. The world 
resounds with our praises, in these respects : but I am bound to re- 
member there is no friendship in trade, a trite but true maxim. 

What then is to be done ? I answer, much— and the day is 
pregnant with events. The friends of America, were never called 
upon to do more, even when they resolved to assert the rights of 
nature, and claim a rank among the nations. Would we commence 
our labors, let us first learn to allay the spirit of party, and mei^ 
all its minor distinctions in the appellation American. Let us 
learn, too, to discriminate between Ae qualifications of a mere party 
politician, and a statesman. A man may learn the art, and practise 
it ever so successfully, in managing a party, who has not one grain 
of the necessary qualifications for managing the concerns of a state. 
We seem only desirous of the political interests of party, and abso- 
lutely to forget that party interests are hot, exclusively, the inter- 
ests of the nation. We are all politicians, and all statesmen, deeply 
versed in the arts of government ; — ^that is, the government, or 
rather mawffgpemcnf, of party 5 but while we have so many partv- 
politicians, to whom we confide all the posts of honor, it tnay Be 
questioned if there be not a scarcity of national -politicians, and 
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real statesmen. The people, must, sooner or later, learn to discri- 
minate better, and not confide everjr thing to the mere acquirements 
and qualifications of political cunnitis. 

The policy of party, that sdzes Sie reins, continuing to hold 
tibem, soon gains the whip and spur ; and we are a Nation governed 
rather by the views and motives of party, than national -poRcy. In 
saying this I know what I say, and I do not say it without duere- 
flection. Not only do I believe it true, but I also am fully persua- 
ded it is high time to speak boldly. I am no party-tnan 5 neither 
do I want the favor of party : nor do I hold any ofSce, or wish^ 
or expect ^ny, in any event. I am an American 5 — ^and boldly 
challenge all those who are such, and who are not, so show an act 
of my life or a sentiment of my heart, which is not in umsion with 
the character I assume. 

I may here be told, as I have been before 5 — * the man talka 
well — but his plan is impracticable. No man can get along, in this 
country, without attaching himself to some party. Whatever hi» 
talents, acquirements, or wortli, without doing this he will only 
remain a mere cypher.' Such are the persuasives of even some of 
the most influential men in* the state ; — and who have become such, 
only by having first gained a character in the ranks of party I 
What kind of character, let partisans enquire. 

But I have not time to dwell on the innumerable topics that 
present themselves for examination. The Legislator may find 
enough to do. Our monej^ institutions, if not modelled after the 
very worst plan that can be devised, are at least so modelled as to 
demand his care. And in looking around for ether subjects that 
call for con^deration, he will find none of greater importance, in a 
national point of view, calling for Legislative attention, than that 
I have just named. Its evils, like the plagues of Egypt, are extend- 
ing their ravages every where : from the city to the hamlet, from 
the vallies to the plains. Much, very much remains to be done to» 
ward improving our Roads, opening new ones, and extending the 
facilities of general intercourse, as well by these means as by cutting 
Cands, and improving the navigation of our rivers. Our internal 
Commerce, demands more attention — ^tiiat which is external, in 2^ 
country maritime and every where open to the ocean, needs little 
other encouragement than to see liiat our agriculture shall furnish 
supplies for it. We have by far too mudi foreign trade, for our 
domestic — ^too much commerce, for the surplus yielded by our agri- 
culture. 

What, then, are the prominent features of that prospective 
policy which you would propose for the interest of America ? I 
answer — ^individual independence, and freedom from debt. This is 
desirable every where, and the people are every where beginning to 
feel that it is so. To enable the people to enjoy these blessings, is 
the only way to promote our national prosperity. The interests of 
Agriculture, demand early and unceasing attentionv The Legislator 
should devise the means for increasing the amount of the products 
of agriculture, before he seek to divert any portion of our strength 
into other channels. The strength of a nation, circumstanced as 
are the United States^ depends upon the disposable resources^ 
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which its surplus^ from the products of agriculture, may yidd« . 
When this surplus is small in amount, we are, as a nation, compar- 
atively poor 5 and rich, when it is great. A little reflection may 
lissure us of this. Our strength, then, lies in labor, and that princi- 
pally, in the labor bestowed on agriculture : but in saying this I 
mean to include also that portion of labor which is more immecU- 
ately required for auxiliary aids, in ^riculture, with the whole 
of the varied labors of those devoted to farming. These la- 
bors embrace such works of the mechanic arts as derive their sup- 
port immediately from the farmers, with all the various manufac-^ 
tures and works of household economy* Farmers, blacksmiths^ 
nail makers, tanners and curriers, carpenters, weavers, shoe ma* 
kers ; iron founders, including furnaces, and forges or bloomeries, 
mills for grinding and sawing, carding-machines, paper-mills, and a 
▼aist variety of domestic trades and tradesmen, are all included in 
this view, because all are necessary to the support of agriculture^ 
and that they form integral parts of an agricultural community. 
To this enumeration of trades and tradesmen, many others might 
be now added, were my object historical accuracy instead of a gene- 
ral view ; and the wants of society are constantly calling for addi- 
tions. What they are, that are so demanded, will readily be dis- 
covered by individual intelligence and enterprize 5 and the Legis- 
lator may wait for indications from these sources, without any pre- 
judice to our national interests. Whatever is essential to the in* 
terests of those employed in agriculture, may be assumed as of the 
same degree of importance to the interests of the state at large. I 
maybe laboring under a mistake in these views; but it clearly 
seems to me that our first care should be to increase the surplus of 
our agricultural productions, and to feed and stimulate the love of 
gain among those who constitute the farming interest in America. 
in a country like ours, where land is comparatively cheap, and the 
taxes on it are low, the first source of wealth is the soil* It is not 
the poverty of farmers that will drive them to manufacturing, so 
long as land may be rented at 15 to 20, and even 30 years' pur- 
chase, or bought at fewer dollars per acre than the British farmer 
Says for annual rents. Great manufacturing establishments, must 
erive their support, in this country, from agricultural, rather than 
commercbl opulence. But, left to thems^ves, the farmers will 
nouridi manufactures, and increase them, in variety andamount, 
quite as fast as their accumulation of captal will allow them to de- 
tach some portion for this purpose. It is in vain to talk about pat? 
riotism, in this, or any othei^ money-raakins business : as are all 
attempts to force it, so long as money cannot oe made by it. Thisi 
is, however, an age of hobby-riding ; — and cunning men — the sharp- 
ers and speculators, want corporate funds to man^, for no other 
reason but because they can enrich themselves more readily in thid 
way, than by the drudgery of individual and unaided industry* I 
could dwell much longer on this topib, and make it, with our late 
experience, even a record of facts, in support of my theory — but I 
fori>ear. It is not, merely, to call public attention to what I here 
present, that I have taken the pen ; but to call,-- and entreat tbat 
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Ilie people would take time to reflect on the subjects that present 
themselves for consideration. If I have not dwelt more upon them^ 
it is only owing to a want of leisure and ability. More, however, 
wofUld have\l)een said concerning the policy of encouraging such 
kinds of manufactures, as must be carried on in large establish- 
ments, if that subject had not been previously discussed, in a sepa- 
rate Paper, for your Magazine. 

The prosperity of a state, circumstanced as is that of America? 
may be truly said to be founded on its agricultural, commercial, 
?ind manufacturing resources, and the general prosperity of all 
these interests. We are, essentially, an agricultural people. If 
to tliis we add, commercial, and manufacturing, these interests, ffre 
secondary, derived from, and supported by, the surplus which the 
products of agriculture yield, after maintaining the population that 
it employs. Should the earth withhold its bounty, or the seasons 
frown upon us, so that we have none of this surplus, our commerce 
must faiL All the other arts, are supported by this surplus. If agri- 
culture yield none, what becomes of trade ? If it yield much, there 
is much to trade upon — ^if little, less. Would the real statesman 
point out the sources of individual and national opulence and wealth, 
he must devise the means for increasing the aggregate amount 
of this surplus. A small state, the inhabitants of a little island^ of 
even apopulons city, may live, and grow rich, on the profits of a 
carrying or foreign trade, even without any surplus of the profits of 
agriculture. But can a nation of farmers — such a community as I 
have described, and which every man knows to be a picture of society 
in these states 5 can such a society do this ? Our nrst business lies 
in giving such effect to the operations of husbandry, as to produce 
the greatest possible quantity of this surplus. How to effect tiiis, 
is the business of legislators and statesmen, aided, as they are sure 
to be, by the co-operation of the farmers, the domestic mechanics 
supported by them, and by the exertions of all those who seek an 
honorable independence through the fruits of their labors ; — this is the 
general interest — ^the interest of a whole community, embracing as 
many degrees of latitude and longitude as some of the manufacture 
in^ states of the old world do of square mites / To think of trans- 
planting their habits, and of nurturing here the prejudices that have 
grown out of them, is rank madness. If we were more careful to 
import from these foreign states, their knowledge of farming and 
gardening, of domestic stock, and the arts connected with husband- 
ry in general, it would be well for us. There is no branch of this 
business so much neglected in America, as that in relation to stock, 
'or such animals as the farm should be stocked with. 

This subject demands the care of the American Legislator. 
By what means he could best direct public attention to it, I know 
hot : but I am sure he would be a public benefactor who should pro- 
duce this desired effect. In Europe, it is generally admitted that 
much good has been done, in this respect, by the institution of Pub- 
lic Fairs, as well for the purchase and sale of domestic animals, as 
for every other description of property. Whether the same means 
is calculated to succeed well here, I know not 5 but I am inclined 
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fo believe that, at least, tlic experiment is worth a trial. The object 
18, agricultural competition 5 and fairs may very probably produce 
this, as readily and eftectually as any other means that can be devi- 
sed. Agricultural Societies, have done much j^ood in the states of 
Europe 5 and we have witnessed something of their beneficial effect^ 
in America 5 as much, at least, as could have been expected, con- 
sidering tlie paucity of their numbers, and the short periods of time 
and the limited means, within which their operations have been cir- 
cumscribed. The experiments of Public Fair», too, so far as it has 
yet been tried in America, has fully answered the expectations of 
its friends. To give a suitable impulse to these efforts, the aid of 
the Legislature seems necessary ; and I can but hope that aid will 
be promptly afibrded. The granting of premiums, seems to be a 
very essential part of a system of this kind 5 and for these, public 
funds may well be appropriated. Without such aid there would 
be very little chance of final success. And as, in all experiments 
of this sort, much depends upon the success of a first effort, I would 
beg; leave to surest that, should it be attempted,^ great care 
will be necessary hot only in adapting the means, but the manner 
and ma;^nitude of it, at first, so as to ensure final success^ Con- 
templating the probability that the Legislature of the state of New- 
York may act on a plan of this kind, I take the liberty to propose, 
that, should it do so, its operations may be confined, at first, to 
some few Counties, where the plan may have the most advocates, 
and the facilities for its execution are knt)wn to be commanding. 
When its operations are seen here, people have grown familiar 
with them, and are convinced of their beneficial effects, the system 
way be readily extended to embrace every county. A proposition 
for Public FalrSj lately originated with the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Useful Arts. I have objected to the details of the plan, but 
not to the principle, which I wi^ed much to see not only fairly in- 
vestigated, but put to actual experiment, and conducted to final and 
complete success. With the precautions that 1 have just suggest- 
ed, I have intimated ^11 tliat I had then, or have now, to object, ex- 
cept that, in the form contemplated by the Society of Arts, I 
felt fully persuaded the Legislature would not be disposed to act 
upon it, and thus we should fail at the first step ofa first effort. 

A great deal has been said about Agricultural Societies, and ma- 
ny people seem to indulge great expectations from them. In s 
country where the pursuits of agriculture have engrossed the atten- 
tion of men of wealth, of leisure ; and particularly of men of Science, 
much may be done in this way. I am of the opinion^ however, 
that, in order to derive from these institutions the important advan- 
tages that we expect, there must be far more of practical acquain- 
tance with these subjects among men of science and wealth. Until 
it shall have happened that Farming and Gardening have become 
more fashionable among men of this description, we will find few of 
them capable of giving any very important aid to the practical agri- 
culturalist. There aie some districts of this State, where without 
any, or but very little aid from men of science, the art of farming is 
harried te very high perfection : where are the placea to be found^ 
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enriched in the same way, by the labors of Science ? Around Phi- 
ladelphia, the men of science, of leisure, and opulence, ha\'e devo- 
ted much of their attention to agriculture. They have united their 
industry and skill with that of the ordinary Farmepr-and the con- 
sequences are distinctly seen, by even the most casual observer. 
Where are our Gentlemen-Farmers, in the district around the 
Capitol of this State ? 1 know there are some, and I wish there were 
a great many more : for we have many men of great wealth, retired 
from business or living without it ; and before much can be expected 
from Agricultural Societies, we must liave such, and contrive to 
unite their efforts with those of the ordinary Farmer, These re- 
marks, however, are not made to dissuade from any attempts that 
may promise beneficial results ; but only to intimate our present 
wants, and that remeily which circumstances so clearly demand. 
r may have less confidence in the ability of any association of men, 
who do not unite the knowledge of science and practical agricul- 
ture, to superintend and direct its efforts and interests, than most 
others ; — but could we unite men of this description with Hie most 
intelligent of those who are, by habit, actual and good Fanners,! 
should expect as much from their joint labors as woald any other 
man. There is, probably, less of what may be called theory, 'u\ tlie 
art of Farming, even as practised by the best of Farmers, than in 
Almost any other art, trade or employment, tor which so many devote 
tjieir time. In the County of Duchess, in this State, we may see a 
better specimen of good Farming than in any other County around 
us : if habit perpetuate, here, the most approved methods, so much 
the better : and it is habit, almost exclusively, that directs the agri- 
culture of that County. Would we acquire a knowledge of its 
modes, and extend this knowledge for the benefit of other, and every 
part of the country, the agents that we employ must be, principally, 
actual Farmers. Were there an Agricultural Society for the 
State, and branches in every County ,.and these Societies composed 
of men such as I have mentioned, it would be easy to extend a 
knowledge of the improvements of one district, into others, and even 
all. Committees from all these Societies, comprising scientific ag- 
riculturalists, and the most intelligent and observing men among^ 
the best actual Farmers, by visiting every part, and presenting an 
annual Beport to the State Societyyor tne several County Socie- 
ties, might be the means of collecting and diffuslt^ all that is know» 
among us that is valuable to the Hu&iklman. The actual Farmer, 
takes no lessons from the mere theorist in agriculture, however 
richly imbued with the knowledge-of science 5 but let the man of 
science reduce his knowledge to practise, and become, himself, a 
Buccessful agriculturalist, and the Farmer will greedily adopt all 
his improvements. In this way, science may administer to the 
wants of i^culture, and agricuiture to those of Science : And 
whatever ofimprovements that may be tlius introduced, wiU be per- 
petuated by men whose habits constitute their knowledge and the 
source of their gains. With the mass of Farmers, farming, whether 

food or bad, will forever remain an Art, rather than a Science, 
or the justness of thisremark, and the consideration tliat it claims 
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from those who would instruct the Farmer in the art of farmings 
without being himself a Farmer, I appeal to those wlio have had the 
best opportunities for observation. If, therefore, from Agricultural 
Societies, the institution of Public Fairs, the panting of Fremi- 
urns, the publication of the Transactions of AgricuiturHt Societies, 
or any such kind of plan or system of measures, we would carrj 
the spirit of improvement into general operation among the Fann- 
ers, it mustbeaone, principally, by the influence of example, and 
the agency of practical Agriculturalists. 

.Agriooi.a^ 
Jllhany^ March^ 1816. 



To the Editor of the American Magazine. 

If it ever has happened to you to be in a mixed company^ among peoples 
rather polite, where some person^ who, meaning' to be civil, has not yet pro* 

Serly understood the distinction between mere civility and politeness ; — ^ifyou" 
ave heard them converse, and seen how much there is in manner, you huve 
then seen the disadvantage, and can judge of the predicameni in which I 
•hall appear in the following pages. I really am not prepared for the labor, 
cf writing an Essay — ^and yet I hive taken the pen with an iatention to write 
a long Paper for your miscellany ! 

During these long winter evenings, my intention is to indulge the free- 
dom of my thoughts, and to write whatever they may suggest to me. An old 
Fanner, at my time of life, has a great deal to occupy his attentinn ; — and yet 
he has, especially at this season of the year, a good deal of tLite for the nidul-. 
gence of thought^ thou^ he may have no adequate inducement for submit- 
ting to the labor of thinking— and, still less, to that of writing. If I write 
for mv own amusement, you can do just as you please about presenting what 
I shall write to your company. 

Thoughts, on Philosophical Science, on Creation, anb^ 

THE ORDER AND CONSTITUTION OF NaTURE. 

In medias res. Hot. 

I have been thinking that what is called Philosophical Science^ 
abounds with great mistakes, if, indeed, I yet remember correctly 
what I learnt about it at School. The Earth is a globe, which re- 
volves daily on its axis, as it travels onward in its annual course 
around the Sun. Its periodic revolutions are probably determined 
with accuracy 5 — but whether its precise figure is yet well under- 
stood, may admit of some doubts. Instead of an oblate spheroid, I 
rather incline to think it ovate, or egg-shaped, with the largest end 
N. of the equator. My reasons for this opinion will be indicated 
in another place. 

I have long suspected that * Philosophy,' does not philosophize 
well, in supposing that the matter which composes this globe, is more 
dense or compact at theEarth's centre,than near the surface. The ef- 
fect of its motions, has not been duly considered, unless my thoughts 
deceive me. I suppose that the greatest specific gravity of tiiis 
matter, lies neai* the surface— or, in other words, tiiat the most 
ilense of all the matter that composes this globe, is now arranged s# 
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jftear the^surface as to compose a sort of crusty or shelly which sur* 
rounds the Earth, or nearly so : That this shell has beien formed 
from the water j mass, giving its heaviest substances first, and light* 
er in succession, which are thus stratified, by successive deposi- 
tions, accumulating underneath : and that it now occupies, every 
where, a position more or less remote from the Earth's centre, in 
proportion as its specific gravity is greater or less 5 — ^the heaviest 
portion being the iTlost remote, or the highest on the surface. 

I take it for granted, tliat this Earth, like every thing else has 
had its beginning of existence — ^and that, at first, it was but a soft 
mass of matter. Every body, I think, will acknowledge that this 
is highly probable, because that, evey where, we yet find so many 
circumstances to indicate this state 01 things. 

Suppose, then, tliat this globe were once a fluid mass— just 
such an heterogeneous mass of matter as a mixture of all its earthy 
and fluid particles would form, when it was ^ without form, and 
void,' and when * darkness was on the face of the deep.' Let us sup» 
pose it just created, composed of the elements of all tilings that now 
^ constitute a habitable globe, existing ;^et but in elemental embryo, 
and jlist thrown oflf in its eternal circuit around the Sun, while it is^ 
rapidly turning on its own axis. 

. I pause, here, to meditate. The wisdom of the Deity need but 
to form the elements of things, and His great Works proceed in 
their order. Few, indeed, are the real elements of all that is ' in 
the earth, in the air, and in the sea.' But, of all this mass of matter, 
however composed at the first, the waters form by far the largest 
portion ; and of course the whole would constitute a kind of mud- 
ay mixture, if I may so express myself — a heterogeneous semi-fluid, 
pervading the whole globe. The elements of water— of atmospheric 
air 5— of all that infinite variety of existence which now fills the 
Earth every where 5 of all those various productions that administer 
alike to the wants of man and the inferior beings that animate all 
nature ; — of all these, the constituent elements were but very few. 
But then we must remember that the grand Architect, the Creator 
and Founder of all, was God, in whom is centered Omnipotence. 
I hardly dare declare how very few in number I consider these re- 
ally elementary substances. Neither air, nor water,are such ^ nor, 
in my opinion, are any of the gaseous, or aeriform fluids, except, 
indeed, caloric, which I suspect to have been the only elementary 
or original fluid. But let us consider this globe, as it may be sup- 
posed to have existed, after the composition of its watery matter, 
or what may be conceived the Creation. Let us consider this mass 
of matter collected, united by the affinities of its parts, or by their 
mutual attraction, and just tlirown, by the creative power of Deity, 
into that circuit of motions in which it is forever designed to move. 
Turning rapidly on its axis, all the substances of which it is compo- 
sed would teel an influence of centrifugal action or force, exactly in 
proportion to their several specific gravities, and their relative dis- 
tances from the centre of its motions. The heaviest, then, feeling 
this most, would first be driven from the centre toward the surface, 
instead of being dra,wn toward tlie centre } and this would continue 
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until the heavier substances were all arranged there, and the lights 
collected in the centre. This will appear evident when we consid- 
er the great magnitude of the Earth, and the rapidity of its motions. 
Whether this globe has always revolved on its axis in the same 
period of time that it now does, may admit of some doubt, if we per- 
mit ourselves to reason upon it accordii^ to the principles tliat I 
have assumed. I rather suppose its revolutions were performed in 
much less time before, than ever since the floodv: but on this sub- 
ject I intend to say more by-and-by. Most natural substances are 
capable of undergoing sreat changes; and even of existing under 
circumstances so widely variant as to seem new substances. Pro- 
bably no metallic, or perhaps mineral substance, undergoes so many 
changes, or performs, in the economy of nature, functions so impor- 
tant, as Iron. In its gaseous state' as we shall sec by-and-by, it 
assumes the characters of a new fluid, and exhibits when combined 
with caloric, the phenomena of electricity, becoming the prolific 
agent from which the lightning, and thunder, and the rainbow, are 
produced. Caloric, and oxygene, combined in effect, convert iroa 
to gas, as I have shown in another place ; — and a long time must 
have elapsed, after the Creation, before there was any considerable 
quantity of metallic gases in the atmotphere. But let us proceed 
in our view of tlie Creation, and the order of natural causes and 
effects. 

Turning again to the contemplation of a vast globe, such as I 
have supposed this once to have been, soft and unformed, plastic 
from the hand of Deity, let us meditate on the effect of its mo- 
tions. Revolving on its axis, with a rapidity of motion of which we 
can but faintly conceive, the heaviest substances, of the grosser 
kind, are precipited from this watery mass, and thrown toward the 
surface by the natural operation of centrifugal forces : — and by the 
law of affinities, being mutually attracted, these particles are here 
aggregated into separate masses, and finally into one. This mass,^^ 
composed of the heaviest substances, recedes fiirther from the cen- 
tre than such as are lighter, and of course protrudes beyond the 
general outline of surface. Here, then, is a luilock, a hill, a moun- 
tain — constantly extending its base, and growing larger and higher 
for a great many ages. A primitive mountain, in the language of 
modern geologists, because one of the fir^ formed, and its stratifi- 
cation is uniform, regular and undisturbed. Why should it not he ? 
The more ponderous of the earthy substances tliatform this mass of 
matter, heme thus raised up to day, feel the influence of alternate 
heat and cold, dryness and moisture, till at last the whole is con- 
verted into earth aud stone. In time it becomes a mountain of 
granite, its summits towerine in the clouds, or serving as a land- 
mark for the smaller masses that float on the great deep, seeking the 
fellowships of afiinity. Attracting, and attracted, * your guide is 
sure' ; — and thus these masses are arranging themselves uiround 
the foot of the parent-mount, to form, in time, secondary moun- 
tains. Making their obeisance, as they come into contact, their 
stratification is disturbed^ — ^the strata broken and disjointed, and 
^'ariously dipped or inclined to the hoiizon. By the impetus ol' 
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deforce of contact, how many broken-hillocks have been miserably 
crushed to shapeless forms, or driven from their ancient homes ! 
But nature, true to itself, as if abhorring the wrong, hath stamped 
tlie image of violence on ^e features of Sie country thus seizecl by 
force. Let the philosophical geologist carry this remark with hinx 
when he surveys the arrangement, Sie stratification of the general 
features of hilly and mountainous regions, and he may gain instruc- 
tion from their slmpeless forms. These hills are also converted to 
stone ; and by their joint influence, the mountain of granite risea 
higher and higher, while its strata preserve their regularity, al- 
though the globe is only encrusted with earth, and that but partially. 
The poles of the globe being fixed at the N. and S., these lands, 
rising into mountains, grow to Continents, and necessarily extend 
themselves in a direcSon not widely differing from that of the 
polar axis. 

Here, then, is one Continent formed, elevated above the gene- 
ral surface, only because land is heavier than water, and while 
yet we may suppose that surface occupied by the great deep, sus- 
taining here and there a floating Island of land. Now suppose, 
reader, we here pause awhile. For if I reason well, the effect of 
this Continent, will be, to occasion an inequality in the rotary mo- 
tion of this- great globe ! and this inequality must produce another 
Continentton the opposite side ! It is so,surely. Well— here then,are 
two great Continents^but the one must have been formed before the 
other, though by the same process. The Old, and the New ! Now, 
it is not worth while to stop and speculate on the thought of the mo- 
ment — whether the Eastern or the Western Continent be the oldest 
— let us look at their mountains^ I suppose the one first formed^ 
ivill not have the highest mountains, nor will they be so continuous 
in their chains, so uniform in duration, or in altitude. Nor are its 
secondary hills so high^or so rich in thefiner metals — although more 
ponderous 5 for, from the very fineness of their particles they would 
not be precipitated so soon. For this reason, few of these can exist 
in primitive mountains, or those of the earliest formation, except at 
far greater depths. All the varieties of stones, have been formed 
from earth, by the operation of heat and coldj dryness and moisture. 
There could have been no stones, until long after * the dry land ap- 

E eared.' The limestones, and slates, in all their varieties, have 
een formed from clay, or alumine ; and of course no calccrous or 
Bhistic stones were formed until long after the silicious masses of 
granitic mountains, unquestionably the primeval order of stones. 

Has every part of this globe, then, been washed by water — or 
rather, has the land, every where, been formed in water, from which 
it has finally emerged ? I suppose so— -and tliat the reflections on 
this subject which have fully convinced me of this fact, would, on 
examination, afford conclusive evidence to others. — If so, then, 
what becomes of the popular philosophy of the age, which supposes 
a state of things exactly the reverse of this theory ? aijd that the 
centre of this globe is so pressed by the superincumbent mass, as to 
bf. some thousand times more dense than the matter at its surface ! 
Btit^^in ^i» ki«id of speculation, where is the influeRce of cen- 
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tripetal action^ or force, all this time ? Let us move slowl j, and' 
we shall see. Centripetal action, I think, is the opppsite of centri- 
fugal. Suppose, now, that the wisdom of the Deity were employed in 
forming a Globe, like this Earth, and in giving it a velocity of motion 
on its axis exactly proportioned to its quantity of matter, and of 
course to its bulk or capacity. Would it not, on the true prin- 
ciples of natural i>hTlosowiy, which science had assumed, be possible j 
for the infinite mind of Deity, so to proportion these, that, exactly 
at the surface, the influence of one of these forces should form a 
perfect counterpoise for the other? May there not he, in the motion, 
and quantity of matter, of this planet, some point assumed, where 
these forces produce this perfect counterpoise ? I suppose so, and 
that all cometary and planetary bodies are so formed and propor- 
tioned, in all respects, that this effect is invariably produced. This 
may be newjAilo9ophy,or it may. be new-doctrine tp the philosophers 
— ^but it is very simple, nevertheless. In my opinion, the doctrine 
IS not more simple, nowever, than it is sound, and here I leave it for 
the consideration of others. The wisdom of Deity moves in perfec- 
tion, and all nature is governed by very simple laws. 

Hitherto we have been contemplating the Earth, as moving ex- 
actlv in the place of its orbit, which it does not do, but under an an^ 
gle of inclination equal to about 23 1-2 deg. By -and -by I shall 
come to a thought on this subject that may seem a little wild. Thd 
Earth has now this angle of inclination, whether it always had so 
much, or whether any, or not. Suppose it moved, formerly, exact- 
ly in the plane of its orbit — the seasons, then, or those annual suc- 
cessions of heat and cold, summer and winter, seedtime and harvest, 
which we now enjoy, would have been unknown^ and there would 
have been no other changes of temperature than what were occasion- 
ed by the succession of day and night. Mountains would have been 
piled up, under the equator, diminishing in height towards each 
pole, precisely according to the latitude : nor would there have 
been any atmosphere at the poles, cappble of su nportin^ animal life ; 
nor would the tides have been known, if my speculations are well 
founded. 

If there be any thing at the centre of the earth, I suppose it 
must probably be ice, instead of that central fire which some have 
imagined' to be confined there 5 — ^ice formed from clear water, ex- 
tending through from pole to pole. Here, again, I pause, to indulge 
reflection. Are not earthquakes occasioned, sometimes, by the mo- 
tion of huge masses of ice m the bowels of the earth ? At any rate, 
the line of direction in which these mighty convulsions move, seem 
conformable to the features of the country, and the ranges of moun- 
tains and highlands adjacent and the principal waters. 

Here let us pause a little longer to examine the effects which 
must result from this kind of reasoning, applied, as we have seen, 
to the original materials of which this ^obe consisted, * while yet it 
was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep,'— ^re ' the waters' had been * gathered together unto one 
place,' or ' the firmament had been formed,' and ^ the dry land had 
appeared, to divide the waters from the waters.* The days of Crea- 
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tion, in tlic order of the Deity, maj wii^be deemed ages^ or timesp 
by man. It is not my purpose to attempt a treatise on the creation^ 
but I recommend an attentive perusal of the history of this great 
work, as it is recorded in the book of Genesis, of the Bible. If it 
can be read in the Hebrew, so much the better $ and I feel fully per« 
«ua4ed that every person will tlie more readily embrace my theory^ 
for havine recently studied this volume of inspiration. I am delight- 
ed with £e history of the creation in that book, and often turn to it 
with fresh delight and admiration. To my mind, the proof is strong 
tliat I derive from it, in confirmation of this theory of mine. But— 
I leave these reflections, while I survey the subsequent arrangement 
of the natural elements, in which I must be indulged with repetition 
and every informality. There were probably no stones created at 
^e beginning. These are the products of those natural causes, 
which, conformably to the wisdom of tlie plans of the Divine mind, do 
govern the natural world or the world ofmatter. Now — ^if I philoso- 
phize correctly, in supposing that, were the materials of this earth 
once in a semi-fluid state, then the heaviest substances would first be 
precipitated from this mass of turbid, mudd^ matter ; and tiiat they^ 
in consequence of their greater specific gravity, would be thrown to- 
wards the surface, instead of accumulating at the centre, then must 
we reverse, in toto, the popular philosophy of the present day, relat- 
ing to this subject, in order to come at the truth. M^hether or noty 
let us have patience to examine. Were the globe at rest ; or — ^if it 
bad no diurnal motion on its axis, all the materials of which it is 
composed, supposing them originally in a fluid or semi-fluid state^ 
would be arranged from the centre, in the direct ratio of their den- 
sity or specific gravity : but the effect of this motion, has given them 
4in arrangement precisely the reverse of this — so that all substances 
' are remote or distant from the centre, according to the inverse ratio 
Qf their weicht. And why not ? Why ! — ^the doctrine is new^ and 
must be rejected. But suppose it were old? It would then be 
more simple than the old, more philosophical, and much more easily 
reconciled with appearances. Are not these inferences necessarily* 
^d obviously founded on the Newtonian philoso]^y ? Certainly— 
^I think^ — and if so, they will become old doctrines, in good time. 
I suppose that, at an early period of the ^ world,' a large portion 
of liquid matter of the inflammable kind, was produced in the form 
of liquid bitumen. It is a compound, not a primitive, elementary 
substance, though it has become the prolific parent of many that we 
now consider such. This substance, being lighter than any of the 
earthy or metallic substances, would be precipitated at a later period 
— occupying a middle ground, between the lighter of the earthy sub- 
stances, and the water underneath. This bitumen, I consider the 
base of hydrogene — and that of course it has undergone great chang- 
es. But I wave this consideration just now, and proceed to suggest 
-that there, probably, it may still exist, in vast fields or seas of liquid 
bitumen, neither at the centre nor at the surface of thid earth. AU 
lied to tlie metallic matter, it adheres to their great masses, supply- 
ing, in time, the chief material for converting thena to use. This 
is the substance from which the great bodies of mineral coal are 
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formed, and it is easy to ccAceive by what process. TIjc opera- 
tion of the elements, and the changes of heat and cold, having vola- 
tilized a part of this substance, convert the residue into an indura- 
ted, stony fossil, more or less purely inflammable according to it« 
purity. There are probably no countries on this globe, but what, 
at some depth, are underlaid by bitumenous coal, by liquid bitumen, 
or perhaps both. Were I now writing a treatise on natural philoso- 
phy, I should here stop to consider the distinction between what I 
consider bitumenous coal, and coal formed from vegetable remains. 
Any ligneous substance, that can, by distillation, be made tnyieW 
an inflammable gas, is capable of beinff converted, by a process of 
nature, into a mineral coal. Probably, however, the bitumen of 
which I have been speaking, being very universally diffused through- 
out nature, may be the original stock from which every other in* 
flammable substance has derived this characteristic. Hydrogene, 
I believe to be formed from this, as a base ; and, however modified 
and disguised, in all its varied forms of combination, that all inflam- 
mability is produced from bitumen, or from bitumenous gas. Coal, 
according to my idea of its origin, is but of two kinds, however mo- 
dified and numerous its varieties. The purest samples of bitumen- 
ous coal, differ in no respect from bitumen, only m having lost a 
smaTI portion of the more volatile of its constituent parts, by which 
it is converted into an indurated bitumen, and rendered capable of 
holding a larger portion of caloric in a latent state. It is now. 
most aptly fitted for the use of man in the arts — and by different 
degrees of heat, may be reconverted to a liquid bitumen, or a bitu- 
menous gas ! Old coal, therefore, differs from new, as both differ 
from bitumen ; and that which has long lain near the surface of tiie 
earth, where it has been exposed to the action of varying tempera- 
tures, from that which has lain deeper in the ground, and less ex* 
posed to the action of these causes of change. Time, alone, is ca- 
pable of decomposing it, leaving inflammable gas, or hydVogenc, 
•ulphur, and some earthy remains. Whatever, in the order of time, 
by the operation of natural causes, has been produced, may, in the 
same order, be again destroyed and reproduced. The earth thu« 
yields its stores to the air, the air to living products, and these to 
the earth again : while the real number of elementary substances 
may be infinitely less than we im^ine. I have my doubts if ^ere be 
but one elementary earth. Time must determine, while theory is fore- 
ver busy in building, to destroy, and rising, to fall. Stones are heavi- 
er than the earth of which they are composed.;— coal, than liquid 
bitumen. Thus bitumenous tracts, converted to coal, rise higher 
from the centre of the earth, in proportion as their specific gravity 
is increased by induration. And by being washed of the soil, in 
hilly countries, the coal-scams are at length exposed to view. I be- 
lieve that, as a general rule, coal is found at a less depth, on tbe 
West, than on fie East, of the ranges of mountains, in all countries. 
It has often occurred to me that the formation of basaltic columns is 
erroneously attributed, exclusively, to the action of either fire or 
water, though they may have been produced by both these causes. 
• May they not also, have been produced by the mere mechanical 
pressure of large masses of earth ? It is not ccrtun, nor indeed is 
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it probable^ that these columns were ever formed above ground, 
though thej now niaj appear so. I am disposed to assign great ef- 
fects to the action of volcanic fires ; and I purpose to saj some- 
thing about them by -and -by. 

1 have thought that philosophy is mistaken in supposing tiie 
existence of repulsion ;— Is it not a weaker degree of attraction that 
ive call such ? Or rather, is it not occasioned by a countervailing 
attraction ? Magnetism^ and electricity, arc natural results front 
llie constitution of nature, and did not exist fi-om the beginning. 
TTie earth is a great magnet, from the position of its axis, and the 
arrano^ement of its metallic matter. Were its poles changed to E. 
and \V., the magnetic needle would soon lie in the same direction. 
We may discover, by-and-by, t^.at our correction of the variation 
of the magnetic needle, is much like correcting the Sun, by tlic 
time of our time-keepers ! 

There is bo subject presented to the mind, by a survey of pliilo- 
aophical science, which seems to me so full of matter for new research, 
as the doctrine of the formation of gases. All the solid substanccsi 
known to us, arecapable of being converted into some kind of gas 5 anit 
ai^in reconverted to a solid. To "me, this subject presents a world 
ot wonders. To contemplate the endless transmutations of matter, 
in this way, opens a field, which, when I attempt to enter, makes 
me duly sensible of the comparative littleness and incempetency 
©f that portit)n of mind which I enjoy. The operations of nature, 
all run in circles 5 — who can trace them ! 1 have satisfied myself 
that no^s with which I am acquainted, i« a simple j elementary stib- 
stance. They are among the products of all-'prohfic nature — prolific 
only in transmutations and changes — for God, only, can create mat- 
ter. Here, again, I am forced back to consider that single fluid — 
the o»ly one that was absolutely created by the Almighty, of all 
that numerous host in the natural M'orld, which we now know, or 
conceive we know. This fluid, of wfrich we know a great deai, b^ 
its^ effects, we denominate Caloric; Probably no inhabitant of this 
earth, has ever yet enjoyed the sight of this fluid, in a perfectly 
pure state : nor do I believe we ever can, with merely human eyes 
and perceptions; JBut, this is a subject beyond my present purpose, 
though I love to contemplate and enjoy it. United with the mine- 
ral and metallic gases, some of tMl forms it assumes are familiar to 
most of us, though science has by no means attached a due degree 
of importanceto the consideration of these matters. I suppose that 
"what we denominate the electric fluid, is simply a compound of c;i- 
loric with these gaSes. Every electrical machine, ^ei-efore, that 
collects this* fluid, is a real manufactory, beside that it serves to col- 
lect what may be already existing in the surrounding air. The 
amalgam, and the heat poduced by friction, supply the materials 
from which it is actually produced, the quantity of whicii, as I sus- 
pect, is always in proportion to the heat applied to the amal^m, 
and the consumption of its metallic matter. Lightning, then, is ait 
effect of electricity, an effort of tliis fluki to equalize the distribu- 
tion s and what we call electricity, is produced by the agency of 
' fceat^as seen in evaporation, principally, ainl the changes oecasioneift. 
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by varying temperatures. The Sun, as well as the earth, is the 
work of Deity in Ci-eation ; and Caloric, the only created fluid of 
the natural world, is the sole cause of fluidity throudiout its wide, 
its vast domain. However much this fluid might s£ound, it could 
only be visible to such perceptions as ours, when transmitted 
through media capable of refraction : or, in other words, when com- 
nounded with the invisible fluids that its o^n action had produced. 
Hence) until evaporation had commenced, and the formation of an 
atmosphere^ the whole globe would be constantly involved in utter 
darkness* ^ In the thinning God created the Heaven and the 
Earth. And the earth was without form and void ; and darkness 
was upon the fiice of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters: and God said let there be /i^^,and there was 
lightJ^ ^ The Lord God had not caused it to ram upon the earthy 
and there was not a man to till the ground. But there went up a 
misi from the earth,* and watered Uie whole face of the ground. 
And the. Lord God formed man, &c." — I can think of nounng to 
add, here, so completely do I think this scripture to my purpose ; 
and after again commending a perusal of the Mosaic ^account of the 
Creation to all my readers, I proceed on my way. 

There is a great deal of water, or of the elements that form 
water, in the composition of most substances with which we are ac- 
quainted. A large portipa of water enters into the compoution of 
stones, of every kind. This circumstance must have diminished, 
at some periods of time, the actual quantity of water on this glc^^ 
and in a very considerable de^ ee. Not mat the materials whicli 
form water have ever been diminished, but the quantity of the fluid 
itself, in consequence of its new combinations. Whatever has 
once been water, or capable of composing it, may become so again^ 
and probably will do so, in succession, to the end of time ; and that 
nothing thereof will be lost. "*The hardest rock, decomposed by the 
operations of all-conquering time, must give out its water of petri- 
faction^ or of crystallization, in some form or other, in time, pei-haps 
to be again re-composed with the same kind of materials. The 
reader will bear in mind that I am merely writing my tliougbts, m 
their own order — and not attempting a treatise, or an essay. 

I am inclined to a belief thai^ some one of the order of fossils 
denominated salts, is a primitive, elementary substance ; and that 
ou-r common salt, now called a muriate of soda, is that salt I Since 
I have hazarded so novel and bold a conjecture, I must so a little 
further, to say, tiiat,in my opinion this salt is the base a£ke of all 
the other salts, and of those substances called alkalies ! For these 
conjectures, I expect more indulgence with posterity, than with the 
men of the present^ge. The alkalies are all compounds^—are aU 
the salts ? The existence of the metals, in these combinations^ 
wiUi)y-and-by only be cited as proofs of the correctness of these 
conjectures, rather than that a new metal is discovered ! Modern 
Chemistry, a science most admirably adapted for extending the 
sphere of accurate knowledge, is reposing too much on hypo^esis^ 
already, and too little on demonstration and fact. Young as it iav 
it has accumulated a ^reett mass of error, the rubbish of general and 
hasty theory, which tune must brush away. 
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The saline particles from which the crystals of salt haiTe been 
aince produced, on being precipitated from the elementary mass of 
matter, would take a position according to the specific gravity of 
their composition. Salt water is heavier than freshr^-ancTof coUrse 
would accumulate toward the surface, leaving, the fresh underneath, 
or toward tiie centre. By the operation of heat, and tiie influence 
of varying temperatures, cr^rstals of salt woUld in time be formed 
from this, water, exactly as bitumenous coal is formed from bitumen, 
while new gases are evolved by the transmutation. 

In the be^nning, there was no mist of vapor, nor dew, nor rain ; 
no clouds, or atm«»sphere : the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness covered the face of the deep. When the land arose^ 
with the mist of vapor, Man was created, to till the ground. The 
dews and rains formed water-courses, of which there were none in 
the beginning. As the land emerged from the water, and evapont-^ 
tion formed vapor and an atmosphere, the changes rf temperature 
would so rarefy and condense this vapor, alternately, as to produce, 
first dews, then showers of rain. These causes would negin^to 
form descending currents and water-courses. As the mass .of 
eartli was increased in extent, the summits first formed would rise 
higher and hi^er, as already shown, till the little hillock has be- 
come a mountain, and the mountain a continent I Thus, then, ^e 
* firmament' being extended, the little rill has becpmeamighty river, 
stretching from that summit which firat saw the li^t, through the 
glen anddale, adown the mountain torrent, and across the plain to 
.the sea ! What ajpdd is here, for what a poet might call the inspi- 
ration of his museT Lord ! how wonderful are thy works ! In 
my meditations, I love to trace thy power, and dwell upon thr 
goodness ! Behold I— the morning of Creation ! In the vast fieli 
of matter before me, just beginning to be, and but faintly illumin- 
ed by the light of the Sun, I see a little hillock peeping its head 
above the waters. The first offering of nature to yonder glorious 
luminary, is collecting in splendid, fleecy curls around this lonely 
head : see, the mists of vapor ascend its sides, and settle on its 
brow, which is fas»t mounting upward. I see the meeting of nume- 
rous floating islets, and watch the operations and the force of nature. 
A mountain rises to my view, withcleuds, and storms, the liglit- 
ning playing round its head. The rains descend, and swell the lit- 
tle brooks to torrents, while ruin threatens all before me, so black 
and dreadful is this mighty tempest. While yet so young, I grieve 
to see this wreck of nature, its form so fair and good ! The thtin-^ 
ders roll — a voice divine bids me not fear — ^ these are the sports, 
and not the wars of nature.' Calmly I wait the event, and look ; — 
till, as I gaze, the mountains seem to rise in air ; the plains to spread ; 
— ^tlie rivers sweep their way, and reach beyond my view 5 — and lo ! 
volcanoes blaze around me ; — here are the Andes — ^there the Ma- 
ragnon ! Of mountains, and of rivers, these are the chief. The" 
work is finished, and lo ! a globe, a world ! 

Here we must pause to look about us. Though the Earth were 
•nee a soft, muddy, semi-fluid mass throughout, yet long ere the 
era of rivers it had ceased to be such, la its general form, it had 
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become flattened at its poles^ and the region of the equator; — so that 
its profile presented the resemblance of a circle flattened on 4 sides^ 
or that of a square^, rounded at its 4 angles. These features of pro^ 
gressive effect were not permanent, except in part ; but to trace 
thjeir changes is not m j present object, which is to illustrate the or- 
der and progress of nature in extending the o^rations of fluids 
on the Earth's surface. Keeping this olyect in view, I must be in* 
dulged with repetition, and all of my own peculiarities. The land^ 
then, is all alluvial, for it has all been formed from the depositee 
of water ; how, I have already shown. How its exterior features 
have been changed by the washii^of the waters on its exterior sur- 
face, remains to be considered. The loftiest suu^mits of the highest 
mountains, now buried in eternal snows, and hidden behind the 
clouds, were once little islands of earth, just emerging from tk% 
great deep, without stones or rocks or water-courses. In this early 
age, when the land was hardly yet dry, and there were no rocks in 
the earth, the operation of running water was great^ind sudden in 
changing the appearance of the earth's surface, as well in water- 
courses, as every where. But — owing to the irregularity of the 
surface, the waters of fte ocean in receding from Sie rising sum- 
mits, had left vast inland seas of salt water, whose barriers preven- 
ted an immediate discharge. In time, filled by the alluvion of the 
waters from the hills ; or drained by the operation of streams that is- 
sue from them, throu^ the passes of the barrier hills, this sea dis- 
appears, and its bottom becomes dry land ! Rinsed by the washing 
of the rains, no saltness remains — ^and science may search in vain 
for its ancient barriers ;— -nor less in vain are the speculations of the 
philosophers, to account for the phenomena which have marked the 
recess of this ancient sea. And the Naturalist — but I must leave 
them all, and proceed, mentally pleased with their supeculations^ 
and that mass of natural curiosities which they are collecting in 
heaps. Had these waters never formed an outlet, here had been 
still a lake, or sea of salt-water, where now are tlie towers and tem- 
ples of numerous cities, and all the nameless varieties of active and 
busy life. Where, now, in the midst of yon popuHons city, there 
stand, in clusters, the templies devoted to religion and the scien- 
ces ; whence issue the learned men whose labors have just now 
80 amused my mental eye,— was once tiie unfathomable depth of a 
vast lake of fresh water. Tradition had told the fishermen, that, 
many ages since, this lake had been a sea of brine, and tradition, 
only, had been credulous enough to believe it. Had the waters of 
this inland sea never found an outlet, thev would still have remain- 
ed there, and still have remained salt, from which they have been 
so gradually and eff'ectually purged, that even tradition no lon^r 
believes what tliey were. Inland seas, every where on this glcwe, 
which have no outlet, are salt seas still. Our American Mediter- 
ranean, or inland seas, of fresh water, from Lake Superior to On- 
tario, were once oceans of salt water ; and but for their mighty out- 
let, had remained so still. Such has been the process oTchange ! 
Every valley, which had its early barriers, has been a sea or liike^ 
and in the same way has beea drained of its waters and freshen^ 
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esd, if fresh thej are. If these barriers were worii away at an earlj 
()enod, before the stones and rocks had been formed, or bad acquired 
their hardness, they are probably worn down to near the level of 
the stream, which may now find its way to the parent ocean without 
a cataract. Water-courses do not wear away the rocks so com- * 
pletely as to form an unobstructed p^sage, ana entire, only when 
they have encountered them in a state ot softness, compared with 
what they are at the present day. But, in an early age, it is easy to 
infagine with what rapidity a great change may have been wrought in 
this war. Ascending vapors, ar« conducted obliquely upward, by 
the acclivities of hills and mountains, till they gain their summits, 
where they rest till dissipated by the power of heat. It is this vapor 
which forms clouds and rain and snow — which supplies to the 
mountain-products that heat and moisture which they require — by 
which the changes and transmutations of things are wonderfully 
quickened, and the active processes of nature are carried on. 1 
have said that the sides of hills are natural conductors for tlie ascent 
of vapors, formed by evaporation, and that these vapovs accumulate 
around their summits. This is true of hills of a certain height. 
But — we have seen that the summits of hills and mountains have 
been constantly mounting higher and higher, during a ^eat many 
ages, as the mass of earth is encreased by accession, and its specific 
gravity, by being petrified or indurated to stone. In time, many of 
tiiese summits mount above the region of these mists of vapor and 
the gathering clouds and storms, where, after a while, they must 
moulder for the want of nourishment, crumble into dust, and be 
destroyed. They left the waters at an early period, and have car- 
ried alofi with them but feeble marks, and indistinct, of their emer- 
gence. The geologist is confounded here, as in the depth of the 
vale where last we saw him. While the earthy base was growing, 
and elevating the summit, and the operations of the elements were 
converting it to stone, all nature around was in full activity. Life 
had been implanted in the vegetable and animal subjects of organi- 
zation, and nature smiled every where on the works of reproduc- 
tion. The showers washed down the richness of the hills to form 
alluvion in fhe vales below, till by-and-by the scene is changed. Its 
summit has risen far above the region of clouds, is clothed in 
eternal frost — and now it is crumbling in decay ! Its rocks mould- 
er to dust, and thus restore again to nature* for active operations, 
that which time had taken and fashioned for itself! Thus, then, 
after a lapse of ^er ages, the ^ eternal rocks' of this mountain ^of- 
TOountains, converted to dust, are by degrees restored to the vallies 
and the regions of vegetation ; till the whole, by a change of sub- 
stance, and a consequent loss of lis specific ^avlty, subside^ by ita 
levity, to the level of the meaner hills. Subsides by its levity ! i es. 
And where once was a mountain, is now a hill, or valley, composed 
of substances more confounding to the pride of learning and science 
and philosophy, than even that vale ot curiosities, which had once 
been covered by a sea of salt, then by a lake of fresh water, and is 
now a vale of rich alluvion, thronged with people, and speckled with 
numerous cities! The wonders of that place, consisted of the 
works ef sature hi composition ; here they are displayed in the ap- . 
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pearance of decomposition. Here lie all the constitueDts c^the 
oldest and hardest rooks, except their water, in strata of rock'- 
dust, with rotten stones, irr^lar fragments, and innumerable 
stonj nuclei. But, I roiist not dwell longer here, thoudi I &ncj( 
-mjself expounding the natural historj of some places which I have 
actually examined* 

It is not unlikely, but is indeed very pndi^le, that many of 
ftose ancient seas maj have had, at the same time, soTeral outlets, of 
streams issuing from them, by which they were first freshened, and 
then entirely drained. These streams, would, of .course, deepen 
^eir beds more or less rapidly^ according to their quantity, and the 
velocity of their currents, the nature of tteground,and other circum- 
stances which would variously affect tiieir operations. At one time^ 
tlie principal issue may have been in one direction, as at the N., at 
anotiier time at the South ; and by the moce rapid excavation of one 
of these streams, the others would all be left quite dry. I only men- 
tion this to show how easy and natural it must have been for the 
pperations of nature, in old-time, to have so disposed her works, as 
to confound the evidences of their progressive order at this remote^ 
ness of time. Besides this, there is aa operation of large bodies of 
ti^ater, by which^ tboudi almost entirely without currents, they ex* 
cavate the ground ana deepen their beds, in a way that seems not to 
be understood. This effect has been noticed by many, but the 
cause has not been explained. It is not my purpose to cite instan- 
ces of this kind ; but every body may find them $ and I will venture 
to say they are deserving all of even a Philosi^er's attention. I 
will even commend this subject to his notice, while he is gliding o- 
ver the waters of our American Lakes. A trip to Canada, by the 
way of Lake Champlaiu, is full of opportunity for speculations on 
this subject, as it is indeed for many others suggested in these re- 
marks. 

Suppose now, we take a flight with a Comet, and see what 
this fflobe, on which we find ourselves, has once-been. I think, that 
all planetary bodies were once cometary : or that all the Planets, a^ 
we call them, were once just such bodies, and exhibited just such 
appearances in their orbits, as these do which we now^U Comets. 
At first, when issuing from the Sun, from the creatine hand of Deity, 
the^ are such a mass of unformed matter as that i have described 
before, and suppossed this Earth once to have been. A Comett 
' therefore, contains all the elements of a future Planet, and a habita* 
ble globe. It is at first a soft mass of matter, in ai#eim-fiuid state, 
thrown off from the sun, the centre of tlie natural world, round 
which it revolves in a very excentric, or elliptical orbit, revolving 
lapidly on its own axis, ana exactly in the plane of its orbit. On this 
line it is forever to move, but is an orbit forever changing, and never^ 
to the end of time, will it make two revolutions precisely in the 
same track. Planetary bodies, I suppose, have all thus luid their 
origin in the Sun, from which thev have been distributed throu^out 
space, at distances determined oy the impetus of that force witii 
which they first issued from that luminary. Here is the Creator's 
power displayed ! A Comet hath just been thrown into immeasur- 
able space, unformed, and void^ containing all the natural elements 
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nf t Planet, and which in time, is to be furnished for the Habitation 
of man! Lord! in great reverence I bow before thee, and crave thy 
permission to trace this wanderer, in my mind's eye, and the 
wonderful works of thy power ! 

Moving, at first, m a right line, or nearly such, as it recedes 
from the sun it is inclined to a parabolic curve, or ellipsis, by the 
operation of that principle of gravity by which it is forever to be re* 
tained in its orbit* The tendency of this motion will now forever 
be to describe a perfect circle 5 — ^but no cometary or planetary body 
can ever attain that form of orbit completely, until the power of its 
original impetus be entirely lost, though in every revolution it ap*- 
proximates nearer and nearer to that form* This proposition re- 
minds me of a mathematical paradox. Though every revolution 
approximate this form, yet a perfect circle it can never move i% 
while every successive revolution is made in the same period of time 
as the first, descriUng equal areas is equal times, but in an orbit 
. constantly varying* But, I must not be too minute. This Comet| 
after reviving for a great many ages around the Sun, and in every 
revolution extending the transverse diameter of its orbit, while the 
conjugate is shortened in proportion, has at length lost its tail, taken 
ita station a^ong the Planets, and may soon give immorta) renown 
to the name of some discoverer of a new Planet* 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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EULOGY ON PATRICK HENRY. 

Pronounced at the Annual Commencement of Middlebury CoUe^e^ 
August 16, 1815. 

Griat talents, when directed to the attainment of good ob* 
jects, are justly entitled to our admiration* If in the course of hu- 
Aian events, there has been a time, when all the affections of the 
heart, and all the energies of the soul were enlisted on the side of 
liberty and virtue — if there has been a time when human exertions 
were directed to the attainment of an object perfectly just and 
transcendantly glorious, that time was the period of our revolution* 
liiberty, persecuted and banished from the eastern world, found a 
refuge and a home, on our hospitable shores. Americans had sworn 
to defend and protect her. Great must have been that exertion, 
And mighty the firmness which was to save her from the grave, 
inspire her with new life and perpetuate her reign. But great as 
it must have been, Americans did not shrink from the contest. 
With the invincible spirit of martyrs, their hearts inflamed with 
the love of liberty, and their souls fired with a divine enthusiasm in 
its defence — they boldly stood forth, tlie generous defenders of all 
that is dear to man, and of all that renders life a blessing. Against 
the artful intrigues of cabinets and kings, against the imperial man- 
dates of a haughty tyrant, against the prowess of armies, familiac 
with scenes of blood, skilled m military science, flushed with victory 

Rr 
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tDd confident of their giiperior streigth — as^st tbe eipectations 6f 

a w<H-Id alreadj vibrating between hope and despair, Americans had 

to contend. Long aind (fesperate and blood j was tbeir struggle, but 

in its final issue, yictorj was theirs and peace blessed them. Tbe 

portals of Freedom's temple were opened and our heroes entered. 

Immortal honors crowned their heads, ^ory lighted their waj and 

heaven was Iheir goal. With veneratioB let «s enter the temple 

and survey the assembled talents and patriotism and valor, which 

redeemed as from the bondage of a worldly oppressor, and devated 

as to the enjoyment of our civil and religions privil^;e»— which 

stamped up<»i " the human character a d^itj, b^cn^ naknawn to 

man, and which proclaimed to the world, Mrith high and reastlesa 

emphasis that man was bom to be free. There sits Am venerable 

father of his country, robed in light and shining with radiant S]^ii« 

dors of eternity. Blessed spirit ! A humble mortal will not dare to 

•peak thy eulogj — ^To celebrate thy peace would become the parity 

of saints and the tongues of augeh. Warren and Montgomety— 

Hamilton and Greene — ^ye, too, gallant spirits are there ^ yoar 

reviard is in tiie gratitude and applause of millions* In this grand 

assembly, we beliold numerous others who consecrated tl^ir talents 

to the cause of freedom, and who religiously sacrificed their treas* 

ures, their labors and their blood on the altar of their country* 

Whether in arms, or in council, their talents were exerted alike m 

tbe same dorious cause, and their laurels were alike gathered in the 

field of glory. In our couneiki, we observe one, whose generona 

soul burned with the love of liberty and of his country— whose no* 

blest efforts were employed in her cause, but whose name has beeft 

too little the subject of eulogy. That man is Patrick Henry. With 

no claims or titles of nobiHty, boasting no achievement of ancestors, 

dead and forgotten, but giffed by God, with talents which adorn, 

exalt and bless society, he ennobled virtue bj his practice ot it, and 

gave majesty to patnotisro, by being himself a patriot. 

In private life, Mr. Henry was affectionate and conciliating^ 
generous and iust ; moderating tiie turbulence of passion, by, the 
mildness and dignity of his counsels ;— exerting his influence to pro- 
mote the peiice and enhance tlie happiness of those around him. 
He indignantly frowned on vice, but paid to virtue a voluntary 
homage* His precepts were all directed to the general good, and 
his example gave to ^em a diflusive energy and a resistless effect. 
In the sphere where he moved, he was a star of the first magnitude, 
imparting light and joy to the whole community. The great and 
commanding powers of his mind, joined with the goodness of his 
heart, gave to his example a magnet's force, and all were swift to 
follow, wliom all loved. The Indigent and the suffering were bless- 
ed by his chanties — ^e profligate- and profane were reclaimed by 
his counsels and advice ; all classes were alike vi^ted by his jior 
hnthropy and benefitted by his benignity. 

But it was as a patriot, a statseman, and an orator, that he 
stood on an eminence, at once elevated and commanding } display- 
ing the rich treasures of his mighty mind, adorning his country by 
his transcendent genius, and inspiring her cH>unciIs l^y bis resistless 
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«Iiiqirence. Abore the artful intrigues and petty chicanery of the 
•designing and avanciouB demagogue — a stranger to deceit and a foe 
todisbonor — he marched boldly on, calmly defying the mean and 
Tiperous attacks of envy and of malice — ^and spuining from his 
presence the trembling coward and the seltish sycopliant. Like 
-^ a rock in the ocean," he stood : and stood firm amidst the raging 
billow of party dissention and the rude blasts of private ambition. 

Roused to action byihe call of his suffering country, inspired 
with the hope of her glory — >and glowing with the energies of an 
honorable ambition ;-— not that ambition, which with '' overs welling 
tides of blood and tears dost bear the hero on to glory — while sighs of 
millions waft the spreading sails,'' but that ambition which con- 
setence sanctioMs, and which heaven approves, be opposed the 
whole force of his talents to the lawless usurpations oi despotic 
power-— -and by the thunder of his eloquence, awed into silence it» 
deluded and d^raded votaries. 

With his copatriots of the revolution, he shared some of the 
£r9t offices in the gavernment, in the discharge of which, he honored 
his name and blest his country — that country,^ which he had encour- 
aged by his eloquence— horned by his talents and eiMilted by his 
patriotism. 'Tis not the chaplet of the warrior, which adorns our 
patriot's brow — his were not the deeds of the soldier, and tlie glories 
of the conqueror. It was not in the embattled field, and amidst the 
^read artillery of death, that he exerted his powers, and won his 
spleiKiid trophies. But justly estimating the force of his talents — 
heivisely and successfuMy employed them, wlwre duty prompted 
and his country called. As an orator^ in our country, he stood pre- 
emiaent. Bold in his conceptions, luminous and persuasive* in his 
argument, and deeply interesting in his manner — ^his hearers were 
carried captive, while the benign effects of his exertions proclaimed 
the rectitude of the cause for ^vhich he labored. His was the elo- 
quence of the heart. It sprun<j from a deep and solemn conviction 
cw tlie truths which he uttered — it bore the stamp of nature — the 
loveliness of sincerity and the chann of genius — It burst from a heart 
inflamed with zeal for the promotion of an object, in itself, noble 
and sublime. It kindled every feelin* of sympathy — it waked every 
•motion that is sublime— every sensioility that is heavenly. 

*• Twas a spark of the Deity, l>ursting to lig^ht 

Through the darkness of human control. 
That flamed from tlie patriot, burning and bright. 

Through the eye of au heavenly soul.** 

What though the sculptured brass and towering marble bear 
not down to future ages the record of his eicccllence — he found a 
noble monument pf his glory in the approbation of his conscience and 
the benediction of his God. To him Christianity imparted a con^ 
eolation more lasting than the joys of earth — ^a hope, which reaches 
beyond the narrow confines of time — and rests upon the immortal 
God 5 — a, crown, compared with which, the titled grandeur and im- 
perial splendors of this world, become as the reckless visions of 
departed days. With him, religion was not tlie cold, formal, un- > 
fruitful ofipring of speculation-— but the warm, the active and on- 
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ergetic impulse of the heart Infidelity^ hj the sophigms of it» phi- 
losophy may gain an extended empire. Before its delusive and 
fantastic shrine, millions of our race may bend in slavish adoration 
and sacrifice their souls. But though its triuro])hs may be great in 
their extent, they must be short in their duration. tVith all the 
fleeting and perishable aj^ndages of this world's vanity— their de« 
struction will be consummated— for against them, the deminciations 
of divine vengeance are already recorded. But the religion of 
Jesus Christ is eternal as its author. It seeks not to satisfjr and 
tantalize its votary with the vain hopes and short-lived extacies of 
a momentary existence. It points him to the skies— and leads to 
endless happiness and immortal life. It was this religion, which 
shed its mild glories upon the life, and consecrated the character 
of our virtuous patriot. Not the coward dread of the world's deri- 
aion or the infidel's scorn — not all the terrors of persecution, could 
shake the foundations of his faith, or cool the ardor of his love. His 
mind dilating with the glorious conceptions of the divine attributes^ 
he seemed absorbed in the effulgence of Deity, lost in the radiant 
beams of infinite glory^ L^ 

To the Editor of the American Magazine. 

Sir — ^In your paper on the Albany Lancaster-School I h^ive 
observed with regret a small error. You mention that I had been 
frequently employed by Mr. L^ in organizing Schools in varioua 
parts of Britain. The case was thus; after having learned thfi 
plan in Mr. L's large School, I was employed by him to superin- 
tend and reorganize that School, agreeably to his directions $ for 
in consequence of his absence and the inattention of ihe young man 
who had had the charge of it, this had become necessary. Witk 
my labours there, Mr. L. was so well satisfied, that he proposed 
my going to Brentford to endeavour to obtain a place large enou^ 
to teach 400 children or more. This was the very citadd of oppo-^ 
sition to Mr. L. and his system. It was the residence of Mrs. 
Trimmer, who had attacked him with the utmost violence 5 and he 
wished to put his enemies to silence by " well-doing." A Dr. John- 
son there, had premises sufficiently large, arid he wa? most 
happy to let me have them ; but they needed much alteration, and 
the expence of fitting them up appeared very great ; jet all this 
might have been surmounted, but at last it appeared that it was ne- 
cessary to obtain the consent of a third person, who held a mort- 
gage on the property, and this could not be obtained. Several other 
efforts were made in the city and vicinity of London, but the object 
could not be effected, and having lost in some measure Mr. L's 
good will, by making myself acquainted with Dr. Bill and his sys- 
tem, I was prevailedon by the London Hibernian Society to go ta 
Ireland for them., This 1 preferred the rather because I had l(»ig 
before determined to go to America. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully, &c. 

WM. A, TWEED DALE. 
H. G. Spafford. 
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- To tke £di[U^ of tbe Ajmcriain Ms^gazine. 
Sir, . ^ ^ 

Having observed in the fifth number* of jour meritorious an3 
instructing Miscellany, a Question requiring a Mathematical IH- 
moastration, and as it has not been heretofore answered, thro' the 
.same channel, I reque&t you will give the following a place in your 
next number. Vours, respectfully, 

*Page 192, M. O. SHANNESSY. 

As liie Sun's upper litnb is required to be seen 3 hours before 
iteomes to the horizon of Albany, a ray passing therefrom^ whea 
45 deg. below it, touching tiie earth's surface and continued, its di- 
ameter prochiced thro' Albany, must inevitabl^r determine the point 
of observation. Ikmons^ation. A line imagined from the earth's 
iCentre to the point of contact, must be perpendicular to the Tan- 
geat, (Euolid's Propn. Book 3) thence forming an isosceles right 
angled ^ of which the hypothenuse = the earth's semidiameter h*. 
the elevation <€ the place of observation, and its 1^ each =« 
the said semidiameter t Whence the following rule is derived (per 
Euclid's Propositions 32, 6 and 47, Book the iirst.) 

Subtract the earth's semidiameter from the square root of dou- 
ble its square, the remainder will be the required elevation ; which, 
blowing the earth's diameter to be 7970 miles, is equal to 1650 
miles 5 fia^ongs 5 poles 2 feet and 2.67 4- inches. ' 

P. S. Ine Diagram is omitted, as what has been said I pre- 
sume is sufiictent to answer the conditions of the question, and parr 
ticuiarly as there might be an inconvenience in preparing a Cut for 
tiiat purpose. 



^ THE GRAND CANAL.' 

Among the little men, those who toil for no party, and who 
ckudge on aloif^, unheeded by faction, there are none more friendly 
to the ])roject of uniting the waters of the Hudson with those of 
Iiake Erie, than is the Editor of the American Magazine. One of the 
earliest, among the advocates for that plan, and in zeal as ardent as 
any, he has done all that lay iji his power, toward promoting the suc- 
cess of an undertaking so important to the interests of the American 
People. If he has been less ready than some to mount every 
hobby ^ Hiat has been presented for public approbation under this 
name, he does not know that he is therefore any the less a friend to 
the design of a Canal. If any man will point out the means, by 
which he can render any further aid toward forwarding the comple- 
tion of this design, he will be thankful for the information : but sq 
lon^ as he sees nothing more that he can do, except it be^to join in 
the intrigues and manoeuvres of party, he must be excused. There 
is too much (^this kind of management. < The Grand Canal/ will 
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never be forwarded by it. What good can it do ? Tbe Editor hai 
freely expressed his opinions, and so he ynW continue to do^ not onfy 
on t!ie importance and practicability of this Canal, but on the faults 
that have marked the labors of some of those to whom the guardian^ 
ship of the project has been committed. Cast away all political 
eutining, and let the real friends to this project unite, under its ban* 
ners, and the people would soon be ready for directing a commence- 
ment of the labor of digging ;— -doing sometiiing, toward actually 
making the Canal. More will be said, on this subject, unless tbe 
occasion should soon cease to exist— and it is vrith difficulty the 
Editor can persuade himself not to say more at this time. Should 
ke again resume this subj^ect, he will do so with an intention to ^be- 
atow upon it ample consideration, and to make it the su^ect of a (kit 
and full exposition, demanding the attentbn of every citizen. 

'^rhe Hudson, to Albany, is navigable for large sIo<h>s, being 
about 1 80 miles from tiie Atlantic. From Albany to Bu&lo^ at th« 
outlet of Lake Erie, is about 300 miles. Along this course, whick 
IS that for the proposed Canal, stretches the Mohawk, for the dis- 
tance of about 100 miles. Between Rome and Buffalo, the country 
is chequered by numerous lakes and streams, hafr no mountains, 
the sou is rich and extremely productive, and few countries on the 
globe present an equal extent of greater fertility, or one through 
which a Canal may be cut at a less expense. But what is the mag- 
nitude <^ the object, in making a Canal on this route ? Let us look 
at the great Lakes,^ connected with Lake Erie — ^the extent and fertil- 
ity of their shores — and enquire, where ar^ these countries to find a 
market and a mart for their productions and their trade ? Lake 
Erie, is about 250 miles in length $ Detroit River, £8; Lake St. 
Clair, 90 ; St. Clair River, £8 ; Lake Huron, is very broad, and its 
circumference may be assumed at near 1000 miles ; the length of 
St. Mary's River, 40 $ L. Superior, 1500 5 and Lake Michigan, 900 
miles. These surfaces present an aggregate of more thim 4000 miles; 
and the navigation, throughout, is only interrupted by a portage of 
9 miles, between Lakes Kiron and Superior. Lake Ontario, below 
the cataract of Niagara, is 190 miles in length, and has a medial 
width of 40 miles. The proposed Canal would course along its 
southern shore, at distances 01 5 to £0 miles, and would certainly 
gain some portion of its trade. Here, then, is an extent of 300 
miles, between the Hudson and Lake Erie, so rich and productive— 
80 much in want of this Canal, that the inhabitants may almost 
afford to be at the expense of making it ; — and beyond that, a coun- 
try embracing a navigation more than equal to the width of the 
Ocean that separates America from Europe, which would find the 
channel of its whole trade through this Canal. Nor is this, even 
yet, a view of the whole ground. From Lake Michi^n, a Canal of 
a few miles would extend the navigation to the Mississippi, either 
through L. Winnebago, and the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, or the 
Illinois. The Mississippi, flows to the Gulph of Mexico; and the 
Missouri opens a navigation 1300 miles westward. Tht time may 
yet come when the teas of China, and the productions of Asia and 
the Pacific Ocean, shall ascend tjn^. Columbia River, and be wafted 
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down the Missouri, for the supply of the vast re^ons counectcd 
\irith that luiTigation. The great Lakes of the West, have numer* 
ous rivers, spreading throu^ all the resions that surround them i 
and these countries are known to abosipi^a mineral treasures, in*- 
Titing to commerce, while the soil k tapable of supplying all that 
the industry of man can require or seek from it. 

Would 'we inquire, then, yihere shall the commerce of thes# 
Lakes, tiiis World of llie West, find an outlet, a channel of com* 
munication, presenting an absolute superiority beyond all compe- 
tition, we say by that very route proposed for this Canal. The 
people are every where of this opmion : In New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Micnig^, the N. Western Territory^ 
and in Upper Canada, a lai^ portion of the people are lookinap 
witii anxiety to this undertaking, and would all contribute towuu 
making the Canal, or supporting it when made. Such are the im- 
pressions of the Editor— and if we have here converted this great 
undertaking inta a political hobby, the Hegret should be in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the interest at stake, which is suffering 
in consequence of delay. 

Ed. 



Vor the American Magazine. 

From the Frtncht tfMoiu, Bmrtanu 

* Tonne! frappe ! il est temps, ren-moi goenre poor guerre; 

J'adore en perissant, la raison qui t'agit ; 
Mais clessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnere. 

Qui ne soit tout convert du sang de Jesus Christ !' 

Which i$ thus rendered hyjhe Translator cf Voltaire* s Jigs 
ofLouisXIV. 

* Let Ugfatnings blast, and thunder strike me dead^ 

Thy vengeance must a justice be esteemed ; 
But on what part of this devoted head 

Can fall thy ir^ whick Christ has not redeemed !' 

Icjffer anther translation^ or rather imitation. 

Roll thunders ! lightnings dart :~ 

Tis time to g^ve me war for wai 
Pierce, conquer my rebellious heart-— 

I perish, and adore! 

But ere thy red-hot wrath strikes home^ 

Or blasts me with its dare, 
Let me be covered by ^e blood of Christ $-« 

I fly for shelter there. 

J. S. 
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Jonathan Ei^ts, 
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Jacob Green, 
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For the American Magazine* 
Rule for the Equation of Payments. 
Multiply the first payment by the rate of interest, and the 
second by the rate of discount. Multiply the second product by 
the time oetween the payments, and divide this product by tiie sum 
of the first and second products. The quotient will give the equated 
time, from tlie first payment. 

If there be more than two payments, take the equated time of 
the first and second, and the third payment, for a new calculation* 

Pedagogus. 

, To ComBxsroHDEirr&. 

SaUnus, has been x^iskid, or he would have appeared long since. Is it 
now too late ? Perhaps he may have something' to add. The subject is of 
high importance. 'PhUologu* is angiy, and he has good cause. — His Paper 
was printed during' the sickness of the Editor ; — ^and P. must confess he 
writes in a very bUnd hand. Smne of the most material errors wiU be noted 
in an Errata. 

For omissions, in ik>t guying ineertion to the numerous fevors of our 
Correspondents, which might demand an apology, we have only to observe 
that the Printer assures us he has at least CJopy for six Nos. in advance. 
Some, must lie over — ^and we have constantly aimed, in making our selections, 
to be governed by strict justice, as well in relation to the favors of our Cor- 
respondents, as to the interests of our Patrons and Readers. 

We would willingly publish thf long Essay of S., on Manufactures, 
on which he seems to have bestowed a good deal of labor, were it not that 
we have not 30 pj^es to spare. His opinions, on the policy of this business, 
though totally different from our own, do not, in the least degree, diminish 
our willingness to give him publicity. • Free and full discussion of all im- 
portant measures, is one leading object of this Magazine, and it is this which 
has prevailed with us to insert some Essays of a greater length than we 
should otherwise have preferred. Youn^, on the same subject, is a valuable 
Paper, and so brief that we shall ^eavor to find room for his remarics, as 
just as they are important and con^r*t E». 

/..\ 
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For the 'American Magazine. . 

THE PALL8 OF J^TMGJRA 

This celebrated Cataract has been often described 5 — and 
these descriptions, however minute and well written are of little 
interest^ because it is impossible for mere words to convej any ade- 
quate idea' of scenery so complex in its character, and so stupen- 
dous. The annexed Plate, is one of the best eftbrts that I have seen 
toward presenting A General View. It is taken from the rear 
of the Table Rock, on the British side; and the few notes that I 
add, afe, merely designed to aid the Reader's memory and concep-* 
tion while examining this picture. 

It will be recollected that the Niagara Biver id hereabouts 
quarters of a mile wide, and that the Observer is elevated about 100 
feet above the level of the Table Rock. The form of the Fall is an 
irregular curve, of rather niore than half of a circle of 3 quarters of 
a mile in diameter. In the fore-ground, is the American shore, 
where the bejght of the Cataract is 164 feet. Goat Island, just at 
the head of this precipice* is seen to divide the waters, by a space 
of about 330 yards. Onttlie left of this Island, is a rocky mass of 
perhaps 20 yards. With the exception of these breaks, the streams 
of water Js continuous, and the cataract unbroken. By far the 
greatest portion of the water descends the great Horse-Shoe Fallj 
as it is called, shewn in perspective, between G(mt Island and the 
British shore. The height of the cataract i» here 150 feet ; — and the 
cloiid of ascending spray, with the rainbow, are no imaginary deco- 
rations, but faithful delineations from nature. A very faint idea of 
the magnitude and sublimity of this scenery, is all that can be con- 
veyed by the pen and the pencil. Most petsons have admired the 
beauties of natural cascades, in little brooks, till their ideas of beauty 
and the sublime of natural scenery, are regulated by a certain scale 
of m^gnttudes, so inferior to that of Niagara, that its wonders pre- 
iiskiij at the first view, a group of va?jt and strong-featured deformi- 
i^. It requires some days of observation, and study, to embrace a 
whole view, and io reconcile the magnitude of its features, with 
our conceptions of any thing like tliat beauty which we still seek in 
grandeur and sublimity. A deep and rapid river; of a milie-in 
width, plunging, at one leap^ down a precipice of 150 feet, is in- 
VOL. 1. Ss 
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dee4 a phenomenon in the natural world.. ISor is it any wonder 
that the imagination is bewildered, while the first effect, on person^ 
of taste, partakes too largely of the wonderful to be pleasing. But^ 
to enjoy all this— these painfully-pleasing Sensations, persons must 
eicatnine for themselves, and indulge their own reflections on tlie 
spot To say more would be a useless Jwaste of time--^nd it was 
impossible to say less. 

May^ 1816. Volney. 

Culture of the Sugar Cane^ in Georgia. 

For the following Lettei^ I am indebted to the politeness of John W. 
Devereux, Post-Master at Milledgeville, Ga., of whom I made some enqui- 
ries, concerning the culture of this invaluable Plant, and the success attending^ 
It The Plantation of Col. M*Cormick, is on the Oconee, about 50 miles 
below Milledgeville, the Capital of CreoFgia. Ed. 

Letter of OjL M'Cormick. 

Dear siiv- ^ Rose Vale, May 9, 1816. 

The cultivation of the Cane, differs so little in form from that 
of the IMaize, that a circumstantial detail would be tedious and un* 
necessary. I have merely opened a furrow with tli^ commoo^ 
plough, laid in the cuttings of the plant about one foot apart, so plart 
ced that the eyes will lie horizontally 5 and taking care tliat ih& 
covering of earth shall be ito proportion to the state of the ground^ 
and the season of the year. My opinion is that a covering of 4 
inches is generally suflGbcient, at any time from Nov. to March. 
The plou^ing can only be effected ope way, as cross ploughing 
would disturb the cuttings laid in the furrow. The dressings \m%t, 
keep the ground buoyant and light and free from weeds. Whea 
the young shoots begin to appear, it is important to add a little fresl^ 
light mold around the roots--4)ut this itself, is what is equally desi-?. 
rable in the cultivation of Maize. I have just done ploughing a^dL 
nu)ldingor dressing my crppofthis year, from which leMectti^. 
prepare Sugar and Molasses for the market. After the (jane is 
grown, the proce9ses are so in^l described by Bryan Edwards^ 
Dupon, and other West India rlanters and writers, and in so n^a- 
ny hands, that I need not describe them to you. The soil, in aur 
climate, tiiat seems best adapted for C^ne, is the lightest and rich- 
est mold. As respects the yield of sugar, I hardly know yejt if the 
richest soil be so desirable :--but I^ know that the plant has. the 
greatest luxuriance on this, and therefore suppose the yield of su^^r 
will be in proportion. Our pine lands, I find, are well adi^ted%r 
Cane ; and when manured, will produce from 8 to 1200 lbs. of Sugar' 
to the acre, besides Molasses. . As to the climate, where the Sugar 
Cane may be expected to succeed — I cai^ only say that it has boruQ 
its removal fi*om the torrid zone, with marks, not merely of resi^ia^ 
tion, but of entire content. I am in N..]atitude 32 deg« 40 min. Honr 
much further it will bear to go N., remains to be seen on trial ; mj 
Qwn opinion is that it will certainly not succeed beyond lat* 35^ at 
present. It seems to me better adapted for success on the sea 
coasts than ififtttuations mor^ derated and inland. ItwiUnot^I 
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hope, be ^med presumptive in m^, afW the expeii^ee I haTCi 
bad, to predict, that it will be found to answer the most sanguine 
expectations of our Planters* The Oconee, Ocmulgee, and ^ata* 
maha riverd, are happity located for extending this cultivation along 
their shores; and it cannot be doubted that these circumstantea 
maj soon place the State of Gtorgia^ iu point of wealth, beyond an j 
of the Atlantic States* The Cane plant is more hardy,. ev€^ now, 
than Cotton or Maize ^— as a frost that will kill the former, and cut 
down the latter quite to the ground, in its infant state, does little or 
no injury to Cane. To these observations I would add, but that the 
Post is waiting. If you desire, I will cheerfully give every addi- 
tional information that may result from my own practise and expe- 
rience in this business* In haste, very respectfuHy, your friend, 

DAVID M^ORMICK. 



Thoughts, on Philosophical Science, on Creation, ani> 

THE ORDER AND CONSTITUTl^ON Ot NaTURE. 

(Concluded from page 401.) 

But the Tail of the Comet ? 

Here are two glass bowls, of flie same form and dimension^ 
"each containing 4 quarts of wafer. The water in the one is per- 
f^fctly clear 5— 4)ut that in the other is ihickened with claT^ and a 
viriety of metallic matter, in very minute particles. Tlie seve- 
ral contents of each being accul^tely weighed^ I place them sidie by 
side, in the direct rays of the sun. The one containing clay, &c. 
in a kind of turbid, muddy mixture, or semr-fluid state, I call No. 
1, and its contents are warmed to a much higher temperature, and 
evaporated much faster than thfe water in No. 2. With a little 
Stirling, the earthy deposite will become quite dry, long befote ihe 
wat^r m No. 2 is exhausted : And on weighing tliis deposite, it has 
sustained a considerable loss. Hence I conclude, that, the cvapo- 
rrftioii being so rapid, this loss is occasioned by the ascent of ^ome 
of those particles, with the mist of vapor ^ raised by evaporation into 
the atmosphere. 

Now — flight is onlj made visibK tb bur eyes — or — the matter 
of light onl V becomes light, by being transmitted, or acted upon in 
media capable of refraction. Without this, it is no more lignt, ab- 
solutely, than the pulsations of air are sound or noise, without the 
fine contrivance of the ear for perceivinff the effect of these pulsa- 
tions. Heat, derived from the rays of the Sun, is produced in^ the 
same way as light — but mdre of this by-and-by. The solution of 
water in air, constituting its humidity, is the principal cause of the 
power of refraction, iexistmg in the atmosjrfiere : but this refractive 
power is also increased by the suspension of heter(^neouS parti- 
cles in the air, and, in a most splendid manner, by the addHion ot 
mineral ^ses» ' So soon thereiot^, as the Solar rays have caused 
evaporation froin this Comet, so soon has the formation of an atmos- 
phere commenced ;-^and of just such an atmosphere as is calculated 
to possess the hiehe^t refractive powers. Well— liie Comet hds an 
atmosphere, and now it shows a tail of lightirwhich it could tiot 
have done before. If it revolve iii the plane of its orbit, by-and-by 
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it will lose this tail, and may, in certain positions, at certain d«iv 
tances, exhibit the phenomena of a ring, or of several concentric 
rings, surrounding it as a planet ! 

This glass tumbler holds a quart, and is filled with dear water*' 
Its temperatui*e is low, in order that it may globate a dr(^t)fthi8 
balsam of fir, and suspend it near the surface. If I place the candle 
in the plane of the horizon of this little globe, you may see what a 
beautimi tail of light is formed on the side opposite to i\\e light. 
A Comet's tail, in a little tumbler of water ! Yes, indeed, and a- 
Tery pretty one it is ;— «a perfect miniature ! Suspend this globe of 
glass m the same way, and you may see how its refractive powers 
act to produce the same eifect. Here is another globe, of tlie same * 
dimensions and materials, but its inner surface is rendered opake 
by a coating of adhesive wax. The thickness of the glass is equal 
to one 46th part of the semi-diameter of the globe ^ — and yet you 
see this forms a tail of liglit exactly like those in tlie preceding ex- 
periments I 

The atmosphere of a Comet is a great Lens, by which the rayd^ 
of light are refracted to a convergence, and this occasions the lumi- 
nous appearance which we denominate the Comet's Tail. Npr is 
this effect in any way lessened by the opacity of the centre, op • 
the opake body of the comet. No planetary body, at the distance 
of the nearest of the primary planets, would, ever be visible to us if. 
it had not an atmosphere* Had it the excessively humid and hete^ 
rc^eneous atmosphere of a comet, like that it would project a tail, 
which would> of course, be principally observable in the focus of its- 
great lens, where the converging rays act on each other. This I • 
suppose to be the true explanation oi the phenomena of Comets^.of . 
which there probably may be many millions, belonging to the Solar - 
System^.not yet seen by any inhabitant of this Earth. There 
have been seen, since men began to think they knew something 
about astronomy, many hundred Comets, Now, 1 do not suppose 
that, however excentric their orbits, or long their periodic revolu- 
tions, any Comet ever travelled, in its aphelion, beyond the system 
of that Sun round which it rev>olved. It must follow, then, that the 
planet Herschell, is not placed at the remotest bounds of the system . 
of our Sun* The period of Herschell is about 83 1-2 years, and 
that of the great Comet which is expected in 1833-4, about 75 1-2 
years. This, the% must extend its aphelion far beyond the oii)it 
of Herschell, which planet is more than 1,800,000,000 miles distant 
from the Sun* But these facts are only introduced in order to 
revive a distinct idea of the immensity of space ;■— and at the same 
time it may be well to remember that the period of one other Comet 
is pretty well ascertained to be 575 years ! May there not be many 
millions of planets yet undiscovered ? Iv suppose there is but one 
Sun, or source of natural light. And when we reflect on this ina* 
xnensity of space, with the comparative weakness of reflected light, 
we must be aware, that, thoiigh there may be millions of planetary 
bodies between us and the Sun, yet that we can only discern them,^ 
from this earth, whe§ within distances comparatively very smalU 
How far, or to what extent, their transit directly over the disk of the 
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Sun, may extend the abHity of our 'vision, may probably be jnuch 
better known when we know more about the nature of light, and of 
that glorious and effulgent luminary, to which we are indebted for it. 
Were the Sun a body of fire^ and were the effect of light produced 
by emission, as some suppose, I much doubt if the transit of Mer- 
cury t)r Venus could ever be seen from this Earth. 

It has been said that a Comet, in the time of Sir Isaac Newton, 
passed so near the Sun, that its heat wa» calculated by him at 3000 
times that of red-hot iron, and that it would be 200 years in cooling ! 
This hypothesis is founded on the opinion that the heat of the Sun 
diminishes exactly in proportion as we recede from that luminary. 
My opinion is, that the power of the Sun is precisely the same 
wherever its rays extend. Whatever name we give to the matter 
of heat— whether we call it caloric, or any thing else, or whatever 
ideas we may entertain concerning the identity of heat and light ; it 
is yet pretty certain that the light of the Sun fifls all space, ft must 
therefore be radiated from the Sun, and be capable ot minute subdi- 
vision, even to infinity. Lightalways moves in riglit-lines, or some- 
how acts in right-lines, (and how, is not probably well understood,) 
diverging infinitely, in all directions, to pervade all space. We 
know that refraction is produced by the interposition of different 
media; and that, according to what we well know, the effect of an 
atmosphere is to converge the Solar rays : because, there is always 
presented toward the Sun, a section of the planets' atmosphere. — 
The common lens, shows us the power of this convergence ; and it 
also shows, if attentively considered, that the effects which follow 
its action, depend not so much on the accumulation of many rays, as 
on the collision of ray with ray, caused by the interposition of the 
lens. The form of this instrument, determines alike its tbcal dis- 
tance and its power. Iron maybe melted thus, by using a lens, well 
formed, of only a few inches in diameter ; and the eftiect is produced 
by the convergence of the Solar rays, which only act on each other 
after having passed both surfaces of the glass. Ice would do just as 
well as glass for this experiment, if the lens were as perfectly form- 
ed. Caloric is that substance which we call both heat and light.-— 
It is radiated equally in all directions , ^d when perfectly pure, is 
perfectly colorless. What we call the radiation of light, is but a 
natural effort to equalize the distribution, on the same principles, 
precisely, as what we call the Electric fluid, acts, to keep up an 
equtlibrmm. Substances charged with a greater portion of caloric 
than what belongs to them, according to the constitution of things, 
yield. the excess to other bodies : like the electric fluid, too, this ex- 
cess is yielded more readily to some substances than to others, ac- 
cording to the nature of their affinities. Thus we prove that all the 
matter of light or heat is radiant, even to apparent exhaustion. If 
we carry a hot ball into a cool air, the excess of its caloric is rapidly 
conveyed away by radiation, until the ball has acquired the tempera- 
ture of the air ;-«-and while the caloric is thus radiated, this same 
ball is a luminous object, exactly in proportion to the intensity of its 
heat. Had it been plunged into water, of the same temperature, its 
emission or radiation of caloric would luive been much more rqnd ^ 
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ItQt the effetftd in every etker respect would have been the «at»e. I 
have &ften aimised myself with experiments, to prove these conclU'^ 
sions : and I have even seen that the intensity of the light is in exact 
proportion to this rapidity of radiation. An iron bal^ &r below a 
ted-heat, thrown into a bucket of water, will handsomely illuminate 
its contents : while another of the same size and intensity oCheai, 
left in the air, cools but slowly, and exhibits no radiation visible to 
my eyes. I am fully satisfied that ti)e heat of every warm blooded 
animal, is sufficient to make its own body a luminous object, to the 
eyes of some other animal. The Cat, has an eye formed for its 
advocation of seeking its prey in the dark ; and the mouse, familiar 
examples to every body, is a wdrm blooded animal. 1 have care* 
fullr experim<^nted with these animals. In a dark cellar during the 
darkest hours of night, I have confined a cat in a closet ;— after 
warming a leaden image, in the shape of a mouse, to the temperature 
of tlie body of that animal, I have opened the closet door by a long 
fttriug, and in an instant, though at a distance of 28 feet, I have 
heard the cat seize her prey. When the sapoe ima^ is cold, she 
either does not fitid it at all, or only after a long time, and tiien^ 
probably, by chance. The swallow, at certain seasons of the year^ 
nas a very high temperature of body ; and the owl, whose eye^ like 
that of the cat. is formed for similar labors, will see the swallow ia 
the darkest places, at distances of several feet. The swallow, ii| 
winter, lies t^irpid and cold ; and the same owl could not then dis« 
cover its victi m. This torpidity of certain animals, is caused solely 
by the low teinperatures of their bodies, and the consequent slug- 
earduess of their blood and juices. In this state, as in every o^er^ 
fte supply of air necessary to sustain lile, is in exact proportionate 
the circulation of their blood : if the heart be still, so may ^e lunga 
be, or those or^s of respiraftion which perform their functions. 
But this is wandering, casually, from my more immediate objects 
Some persons have supposed that combustion, by decomposing 
combustible substances, someho%v renders light, or, in other words^ 
caloric, more luminous than the same intensity of heat Would be 
without combustion. Caloric, in my opinion^ only exhibits the 
effect that we call light, wh^ in an active state. A blaze is always 
a red heat, and red heat is luminous to human eyes, whether it ^iLhibit 
the appearance of hlsoje or flame or not. It is impossible to produce 
this blaze, but by decomposition ; and then, as the heat is more in- 
tense, so also is the light. Blaze, is the emission of new eom* 
pounds, from the effect of combustion : and you cannot make one 
out what is capable of heating, even iron, to a red heat, though eveFy 
one has by no meims the same intensityv But — whatever the inten*- 
sity of the heat, whether accompanied by the emission ef visible 
fiame or not, the Hght which it i» capable of affording, is always in 

I proportion to this intensity. The process of dharring wood, in, 
arae pts for Iron works, affords a ready illustration. The wood> 
in tiiia process, is to be converted to a coal, to a carbonated wood, 
by a slow, smetliered heat. The surface of the pit has a eoveriiif 
CM earth, while the fire is v^orking slowly through the mass to- expel 
the aqueous particles^ and convert tbe woodtp a coal. A great 
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4eal of smoke, or rather steani) riaee through the coyering of earih ; 
and this is always luminous -exactly in proportion to the intensity 
of its heat. In dark, rainy, windy nights, this exhil^tiou is wcii 
worth the trouble of even a very uncomfortahle ride of some miles. 
Should the CoUier, or the man attending the pit, stop to speculate 
^ I am doing, some one of these spots, that first become luminous 
to his eyes^ would by-and-Jjv burst out in what we call actual flame, 
which is only an emission ot gaseous vapors, more intensely hot than 
his process will admit : for bis wood would then be converted to 
ashes instead of coal. But having conducted my readers from the 
cellar to the woods, in search of illustrations, we will now return 
to the Steam Boats, with which every body is well pleaseil. The 
steam tliat issues from this engine, is always luminous in propor- 
tion to its intensity of heat. 

Combustion disengages latent, or inactive caloric, as well that 
^f the con^ustible . substance on which it feeds, as that of the air : 
but the quantity given out, or in other words, the intensity and 
^flfect of this quantity, depeikls entirely on the intensity of the heat.- 
I liave been very gravely told, that, decomposing any substance by 
$re, the manner ofdoing it was of no importance,because the heat, or 
the quantity of caloric, is always the same from the same substance^ 
This is absurd, as it is easy to prove, though it is a doctrine of tho 
jHjpular philosophy of the day. Here are two sheets of paper, both 
of the same kind and weight, and here is a sheet-iron stove. Hold 
your hand on it, while I burn one sheet, rolled up thus in a kind 
of ball^ by pressing it in my hand. It is done in one minute. Now 
try it while I burn the other sheet, torn into slips. The difference 
is v^ore than 2 to 1, though the same time is employed in both 
o^iises, and the paper entirely reduced to ashes. Were the object to 
<letermine the quantity of light, instead of heat, the radiation must 
not be pi^yented by the iron, which absorbs the caloric, and only 
gives it out at a temperature that is not luminous to human eyes. 
I suppose that what we call heat, is solely produced by the 
action of caloric on itself; and this also causes toe efiect that we 
denominate lig^t. Combustion is the means we employ to produce 
this action ; but I venture to predict, that, at some time or otlier, 
^e means will be found out to produce permaneiit lights, without 
the aid of combustion* 

. Turning again to a contetoplation of the solar system, let us 
carry with us the remembrance that its vast bodies are furnished 
with li^t solely by the power of refraction. Thus the Comets^ and 
i'lanets are supplied withli^t, and their atmospheres illuminated, 
while the immense regjions of space around tbemai*e involved in 
utter darkness. If there be any such thing as an entire vaccuum 
in space, though all the rays of the Sun were transmitted through 
it, yet it has no light forever. Wherever .the.Pianet3 roU, they 
mark an illumined way of borrowed light. 

I have amused myself with an experiment, which may amuse the* 
reader, while it will serve to illustrate some qf the positions 1 have 
assumed. A room of 30 feet in length, and 18in width, divided into 3 
equal partsjby two partition walls, aod owide entirely darkj^need not 
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alarm my reader, after having so far adventured with me befilre;^ 
Jn the middle room I place an oven-stove, with a cannon ball in 
the, oven, attached to a wire, which reaches to No. 1, one of the 
<*ooms on the outside : By the side of the stove, a buckejt of water, 
covered with several thicknesses of dry paper. The stove room, I 
call No. 2, and the remaining room No. S. The temperature of the 
air is the same in each. In Np^ 1, by burning lamps, I' produce s 
brilliant light ; and so pkic^ s^^nd mirrors as to concentrate it; 
with intense effect, on the wall toward No. 2. Here I make a small 
aperture,,as I do in the wall of No. 3, and cover them with window 
glass. The light is now thrown through Nos. 2 and 3, and lights 
on the wall of the latter roona, opposite to the mirrors in Nt>. 1* 
The object is. to determine the effect of refraction, in producing 
light. In No. 1, 1 have a lar^ glazed aperture, which enables m^ 
to look all over No. 2. While the temperature, and the composi- 
tion of the air, is the same. in each room, there isiittle difference ifi 
the intensity of the light in each* A person may see to read fine 
print. 1 now place a fire in No; 2, and keep the stove nearly red-hot/ 
for some time, with every aperture closed, when I again light up my 
lamps. The air has now become highly rarefied in No. 2, arid so 
far deprived of its humidity thttt a cat dies in it in little more than 
8 minutes and a half. Some mice, in a wire-trap, live 7, and 9 
minutes. The light in No. 1, is briltiant, and in No. 3, as before ; 
but No.. 2 is almost ► totally daric — and scarcely can aiiy light be 
seen, but on the glass at the apertures. I now pull the wire, vj^icK 
plunges the ball through the paper covering into the bucket of water, 
and in an instant, on Sie ascending curls of steam, or ' mists of va- 
por,' I see a stream of light that soon illumines the whole rooih !* 
After some little time, I have thought No. 2 better lighted thism* 
No. 3. — ^Among all my speei^ations and experiments, none ever 
amused and instructed me mof« than tiiis. ' I tried the effect of pla-' 
cii\ga mirror; — then white, and then blackened paper, on the wall of 
No. 3, where the light fell, and 1 was astonished at the difference of 
effect, though I had supposed it must be considerable. * ' • 

While I now sit musing^^n these things, it occurs to me ih^t 
this is probably the last opporlMnity I may ever have for acknowl- 
edging hpw much satisfaction I have enjoyed in such kind of piir-^ 
suits. I have paid little, perhaps less attention than I ought, to the 
accumulation of money. Were I rich, instead of being poor in 
my old age, I might trouble the world with a huge book, instead of ^ 
this skeleton kind of strange Essay 5 and so I suppose this frank* 
acknowledgement of poverty will excite the less regret. A little 
farm, which I might have purchased for the money laid out upon a' 
very few of some of my experiments, would be wortlitnore to me* • 
now, perhaps, than all that I have gained from them 5 — and I men- 
tion this only as a word of preoption to others. I cannot complain' 
of divine Providence, nor do I complain of the world. If I have n5t^ 
done so much good as I might,<I console myself with a hope that I 
havie yet done some, and that I have done little harm. I still see* 
at my side the companion of my youth, and those around me who' 
have never ceased to regard me with kind partiality and affection : ' 
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and we have never yef^nown the want of any of the absolute neces- 
saries of life, nor have we tasted bi»t very rew of its luxuries. If 
1 hav« been misled by the iHusions of vanity, ambition, or hope, it 
was only when I sufiered myself to be persuaded thatjby-and-by, I 
should be capable of doing a good deal of good. The reader may 
Iftttgh at me— -but if I have* like most others, been misled by*vaiiity, 
there is some merit in confessing my error ; and while he will not 
know who he is laughing at, let lAm take care that it be not at 
himself. ... 

When I look around on the works of creation, on the opera- 
tions of nature, and its endless varieties and forms and modes-^its 
works of composition and decomposition, I tan but think, that, 
under the influence of such persuasions and views as I haveindica* 
ted in tl^se sketches, the whole ap^rs more harmonious aad 
consistent, than by the aid of any thing, or all, that 1 had learnt 
from others. The natural world liad long presented a kind 4]jf chaotic 
mass of wonders to my view r now, k all seems simile harmony. 
I had studied natural philosophy, ia the school of infidelity : I have 
long since studied it in that of reveaM religion— ^nd have found it, 
to my mind, a study every way worthy of its bri^ter glories, and 
in harmony with its doctrines. Tne views thjit I have derived 
from it, may be sometimes new, but they are always consolatory* 
If the higher pursuits of literature were less likely to lead the young 
mind into infidelity, they would be fiir less objectionable. Whatev- 
er may have a tendency to remove this dbjection, may well com- 
Biand our serious attention. ' 

The knowledge of nature, or what may be termed the physical 
sciences, tauglit in our schools, want simplifyine, to make this 
knowledge appear more obvious and rational according to the dic- 
tates of souna reason. Old systems are ever oyerloaded with mys- 
tery : — for these mysteries are the ornaments of Profession, with 
which the teachers*^bedeck their Professional Robes : — and the re- 
mark holds good, whether applied to Literature, Science, Law, 
Politics, Philosophy, Etbicks or Religion, it is this rubbish of the 
dress of system, that renders learning^ far less pleasing than it other- 
wise would be : this mass of mysterious accumulation and orna- 
ment, . that obseures the perception of original truths, and finally 
renders learning a source of about as much falsehood as truth. 

JBut, I must leave these reflections, and turn again to a con- 
templation of the Solar System. I need not here repeat, that, to 
my mind, this System embraces all created things, and the eptire 
expanse of all apace. ^ The Heaven and the Earth,' and ^ the Heav- 
en of Heavens,' are all, as I humbly conceive, included within the 
bounds of this Solar System, to which M^e again turn our contempla- 
tions. The thought is awful ; and in a frame of mind that would 
shame the conceits of vanity, let us again survey the order of crea- 
tiou, and the operations of nature. Tracing the Comet in its 
course ; — reasoning as well as I can reason, from one thin^ to an- 
other $ — from what I see, to what 1 believe, and still I find m these 
views, much to encourage an ardent desire for knowledg;e, and tQ 
inspire hope. To my mind, guided by these views, 1 can discern 

Tt 
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in nature a much more consistent and harmoiftoiis whole, thin wbes 
guided bj those that I found in the hooks. If, with these views ef 
the order of nature, in organization, I examine the loftiest indttD'r 
tains, the hills, the vallies, and fields — tlietr alluvion, and water- 
courses, — with the shores and fountains of the ^eat deep, I find 
confimf&tion every where. If I examine the positions of mountains, 
witii their strata and component parts ; or the hills and their strata, 
and probable relationship to tliog'^ of tl)e mountains, I am absolutely 
lost in wonder and amazement. Perhaps no other person may 
fully, at once, embrace my opinions on these subjects :->-4>ut as i 
suppose they will prove to many readers, like certain persons I 
have known, who improve by nearer acquaintance, I venture to 
anticipate the pleasure of finding some, hy-and-by, who will em- 
brace and enjoy them in their fiill extent. How often, in my lonely 
walks, have 1 desired this pleasure ! To ^in, ^t first, the sommit 
<)f some lofty mountain ; — wind down its sides, and see and study 
as we go : — and gain the vall^ ; and there to ponder and expatiate ! 
The fields are nature's hooks ; he who would learn her works, 
must often visit them. Wherever I go, among the works of nature, 
I see, constantly, enough to eng^e all my attention. The learned 
Professor, who hamiens to be blest with fi;ood sense, should oftea 
conduct hid Pupils abroad, viewing the works of nature on her owa 
great scale. If his object be the science of Botany, the fields are 
furnished for instruction : would he teach any of tne sciences, he 
may there find subjects for illustration and remark. But, above all,ia 
Astronomy the object, let the Heavens at midnight, be his orrery 5^^ 
and may he thus dritk of the Waters of life, at the spring of dfevo- 
iion ! Among the innumerable objects that engage my attention, 
while surveying the works of nature, I find many appearances and 
4nodes that I cannot explain. If, now, I turn to the Philoaopbers 
for explanation, they refer me to tiie Books, which abomid in^ iheo^ 
ries, contradictory and wild : ao that the more dosely I adhere to 
my »iide, the more am I bewildered with doubts. But i^ leaviag 
the Philosophers* I enquire of the Geologist, the Botaoiat, the 
Chemist, or any of the many thousands ever ready to teeu^k^ they 
all point to their books, which I am tired of conanlting. Beudes 
tilts,' ^ere are so many systems, in these, and so many chants 
from oM to new, that, like ^e Heathen surrounded by Missionaries 
of seholastic theology, \t is rare if 1 do not bluader on the /dfse 
aystem, instead of the true ! Such are some of the eternally dis- 
cordant materials on which learning reposes, and sudi itanredica- 
anents. Let not this be said« however, to tiie reproaeh of ilbn who 
gave us the desires of knowledge. Men are naturally indoleuty 
and few will submit to the labor of seeking for facts. Idlemeo, 
fond of study, incumber learning with too much theory, while prac« 
tical and industrJnus persons, rarely submit to the tedious, unpro* 
fitable, and unavailing toil of Authorship. It thus happens to ays* 
tems of learning, that when once established, they rarely partici- 
j)ate in the benefits of experience, or improve oy tt^e. I have 
often thought that there is, \ry far, too much of mere miechaDiani, in 
^he literature of this age. "VVe read a great deal, and bear lectures. 
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tet studj little, and meditate stiil less, even on what we may have 
read, or heard, or studied, A life of learning or literature, is rArel/ 
a life of meditation. Would our- Piofessors oftener accompan j 
their Fu^Ig to the fields, or to a survey of nature in her various 
operatio^ns, and to the actual operations of tiie arts, we should mix 
much more of knowledge witii our learning. In the physical scien- 
ces, we should probably have, also, much less to unlearn in our 
old sigd. 

Concerning Colors, I here introduce a remark, though rather 
out of place, lam strongly inclined to a belief that aJi elementary 
matter is perfectly colorless, like caloric, and I. have a great many 
reasons for this belief. Colors, tlien, of everj kind, have resulted 
from the operations of nature, sincft^the creation, and from the new 
compounds and modes of matter, should I live a few years longer, 
it is my intention to say more on this sul]|ject, as well as on the 
most of those, adverted to, cursorily, in this Paper. Nay, I doubt 
if, even now, any substance in ,naiuce, made perfectly pure, has 
^ny thing of color in it. Colors are all compounds, and a large 
portion of compounds have color. I have often been an>azed to 
see speculative philosophy puzzling its brain to account for t\\t 
general Deluge, by natural causes. This, I think, like the doctrine 
of thc'Trinity, in theology, is dangerous ground to tread on. Why 
^ttld we presume to inquire into the mean^by which Deity works 
by miracles ! I dare not even wish to attempt this. Probably there 
may yet exist, on^this globe, certain evidences of that €vent|^ which 
lias caused many and great derangements in the natural, antefiili»- 
v4an order of things. I supposje it is so j — ^but it is not in the pov/er 
«f the mind of man to scan all things. With a limitation of his 

Kwer&, there is undoubtedly a field of exertion prescribed for him, 
yond which as he canno^ so he certainly ought not to go, nor 
erven to^dpsire it* 

- I have thought that the inclination of tlie axis cf a planetarj^ 
body, may be a natural and necessary consequence of its compound 
notions, or its diurnal and annual revolutions : and that the angle 
<^ this inclination is of course sul^ect to variation. After the above 
observations^ this remark may, by some, be tliought ill-timed, and 
sememay even think it useless speculation, or even profane. I do 
not think so. Whatever unfolds to our view the works of Deity, 
and the operations of nature^ displaying His wisdom, perfections, 
and power, is calculated to exalt our thoughts, and excite our adora-« 
tion annd praise. Were it i^t so, the entire objects of Natural Phi- 
losophy, would be profane.* In my opinion, no natural desire or 
passion of the human mind is implanted in vain : — ^and none is more 
universal than that thirst for knowledge from which springs a love 
of the study of natui^. . Nay*— in my opinion there is no study 
more useful than this ; — ^nor none so well palculated. to raise our 
thoughts, and fix eur meditations ami' our hopes upon the eternal 
Jehovah. 

In pursuit of the knvwledgpe of Philosophy, there is, undoubted- 
]y, as I naye before said, a limit to investigation,. as there is to mind ; 
and no good man^should ever aspire to go beyond these boiiuds. Sup- 
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pofe tbsty some ages henoe^ when the gradiull j ftdraticiti^ progress 
of trath may sanctiotiy bj popolsr favor, the doctrines i^ tbese skel' 
cton Ytewfi, and discover, that ^y fonn essential features of the 
ajsteis of philosophical science $-*-no one would then think I had 
▼entnred too far. Were I now to offer a conjectore that, thougli a 
Comet pass throae;h the bod j of the Sun, it wonld be in no danger 
from the heat of £at luminary^ the conjecture might be viewed as 
wiidy or even profane : and yet this inference may very soon be 
recognized in the doctrines of the schools. I should deem it no 
hardship, if^by permission of the Deity, I were even now thus jour « 
neying ;— or, r should certainly have no apprehensions of fear, from 
the Sun's heat, though the Comet's course were directly through 
the Sun. Nor is this a fool-luun4|r aayine of mine >-^l dare not sport 
with pro&nation. I cannot know mitSiis same Sun, maybe the* 
Heaven of my Christian hopdl: nor do Pknow that it b in anv 
wise necessary that I should know. But if my reason be any ^icfe 
in judging of the nature of hdrt and ligbt, whatever may constitute 
the matter or body of the Sun, I feel warranted in a belief that it is 
in no danger of being exhausted by its emission of light. Some per- 
sons, supposinz die Stin a hn&ebody of fire, constantly requiring a 
supply OT fuel) have expressed ibany fears lest it should not be duly 
supplied ! And, on the whole, I think the speculations of writers 
on these suUects, have, to say tite least of them, been quite as wilct 
as mine, and as bold. Cotnets have been supposed the vast bodie» 
designed to carry fuel to the Sun ! Some persons have even pre- 
tended to have discovered vast openings or spaces on the Sun's 
disk, which they supposed made by the falling in of these Comets I 
If the Sun is not mere Caloric, I know not what else to suppose it:-*-* 
and I feel very confident in my belief that 1 have assigned the true 
explanation dTthe phenomena vfthe Comet's tail. 

The Heaven, which was shown to St. John the Revelator, ** had 
no need of the Sun, neither of the Moon to shine in it, fur the dory 
of God did enliditen it, and the Lamb is the liglit thereof." If the 
Sun be not that Heaven, it h at least that natural emblem by ^.vhich 
the Deity hath prefigured himself to our perceptions, and toward 
which he hath condescended to direct oar naturaLeyes. Well may 
^at source of visible li^t to the natural world, which goeth not out 
by day or by night forever, preigure to the eye of faith, the excellen-* 
cydfthat light which illumines lieaven, the ultimate object of ^. 
Christian's, and the Pagan's hopes. 

It has often occun^ to me, vrhile looking at the Sun, that of 
all the otriects of creation, visible to our perceptions, none present 
subjects for meditation so awful, or so well calculated to enlaige our 
concqitions of the Creator. The little that we can jutlge of its 
composition or matter, is buiK •oh conjectures, foundecf on what we 
may suppose we know of its effects, in producing light and heat*^ 
I have even permitted myseli! sometimes, to doubt, if every attempt 
to comprehend its nature and phenomena, were not profjUic Often 
and long have I thus hesitatea-Hind again have^mtised upon it, and 
attempted to reason. The Sun returns daily, and again I muse* 
But what is the Soil oemposed of ? Is it caloric only^ and its mag- 
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nitude indefinite, like the atmosphere of a phmet ^ I suppose so-^ 
and that such 19 the efiect of its lights that its apparent diameter is 
not diminished by distance, or the remoteueiss ot the place of obser- 
-vation. Nay— from the utmost distance of space^ I would suppose 
its apparant diameter increased, rather that uiiiiinished ! Some of 
the reasons on which I found this conjecture, are scattered along in 
my previous remarks, and I have not time, now, to add any more. 
When viemng the Spots that sometimes appear on the disk of the 
Sun, I inquire, With eagerness. What can these be ? Are they not 
cometary, or planetary bo<lies, of which there may be many mifiions 
yet unseen by any inhabitant of this earth, except when transiting 
the body of the Sun ?— or, perhaps, musses of created matter, de- 
signed by Deity to become such bodies ? Is it irrational to suppose 
that other planets have been added to the solar system, since the 
creation of this which we inhabit ^ I think not And I have per- 
mitted myself to believe that new comets^, designed to become new 
planets, may be even yet thrown, by liie creative power of the Al- 
mighty, into that space which his boundless power nas formed — and 
that they always first issue from the Sun. "When viewing some of 
these spots, I can botimaginejiuittlieir different shades of color or 
light, bear a striking analogy ^h wliat we might suppose the ap-^ 
pearance of land and water, at such immense distances, and so' situa- 
ted as respects the Sun. I have long and anxiously waited for an 
opportunity to observe the transit of some of the largest of thesd spots, 
or apparent clusters^ at the moment of leaving the point of apparent 
contact 5 and I have ventured to conjecture that, sooner or later, 
such an omortunity mi^it throw much new light on astronomical 
e. Certain it is that these s 



science. Certain it is that these spots do not all hold the same ap- 
parent course over the disk of the Sun. This fact rather tends to 
confirm me in my befief that theyiaM always occasioned by massed 
of matter 5 — an<f that these massesr^ro vastly more numerous than 
our doctrines of the Solar System would lead us to suppose. 

But — I must close these remarks, in which I have freely wan- 
dered over a good deal of ground, tlvough I have not yet said all that 
I meant to say. My time, howeveiv*ii* getting short, aud other 
cares demand all my attention. Should the few retnainihg years, 
which I can even hope to live, afford me some hours of leisure, 1 
may again take up my pen ; for I have yet much to say on these 
subjects. The volume of nature is every where open before us 5 — lef 
ua look into it. The Creator is seen in his Works 5 — ^let us seek 
Him, through their agency. A world of wonders surrounds us. 
From contemplating the world of matter, our minds may be drawn 
to, and prepared for, a due contemplation on the world of Spirits : 
From the Sun of Natui'e, to the Sun of Grace, the Sum of Righteous-' 
ness. The one is the only source of light to the natural world — the 
«ther to that which is unseen. '• 

':■ -' Franklin. 

Jii*. 18, 1816. 



4^ On Ifign^tttg FruU Trtts. 

HM§ am tte henefiU of IkgntfUHg FrmU Tnes. 

To the Editior of the Ameriam M^^pzine. 
S1U9 

It ma? not be ffenenllj known to jour readers, that the pro- 
pagation 01 Fruit b^ ingrafting, or Innoculation, has a tendency to 
meliorate the quality of the fruit in proportion to the number of 
crosses of the juices, and aceoiding to the relative kinds and quali* 
ties of the juices, so blended in^e plant. I have lately seen cer* 
tain and direct evidences of the correctness of this position, ia 
some conclusive experiments, and I have for many years conformed 
to a practise indicated by considerations crowing out of it. Ib 
every instance that has (alien under my ooservation, the crossing 
of kiods and varieties by ingraf^i^, has been productive of evident 
melioratioQ, or improvement, in the quality ot the fruit. But there 
is one fact, connected with this subject, so strikingly important, a» 
to demand the earliest consiibnition. The common Thorn Apple, 
is known to be indigenous in idl the Northern and Eastern section 
of the United States, l^is is a hardy shrub, capable of being pro- 
pagated in every variety of sml-^-and* so far as I can judge by what 
I have seen, flourishes eaualJy welMl every climate found in thesc^ 
states. This shrub, by frequent ingraftinss and crosses, is cajpable 
of afibrding Apples of many varieties, and of ttie choicest qualities. 
By inserting the branches, or the buds, from one limb into another $ 
and then ingrafting from the growth or the buds furnished by ^iti 
stock, into other parts of the same stock, or into the limbs and 
branches of tlie original growth, Apples are produced, fully equal 
to any of our best kinds, and that within a very few years. In 
other words, by care, and cultivation, the Thorn busii is converted 
into an Apple tree, and supplies, from the resources of one single 
parcnt«iocK, a great variety of^fruit. This is a sti^iilar fact, and 
it well merits a good deal of attention. I suspect this same shrub, 
is tlic source from which all our varieties of Apples are derived : 
how, at first, or by what means the melioration commenced, it ia 
}\ot my present put-pose to inquire. Certain of the (acts I have sta* 
ted, I leave to C'thers the task of explaining causes, and of coi^^ectur^ 
ing about what cannot be explained. 

I have frequently amused myself with ingrafting twigs of the 
name stock, into other limbs j and also those from another stock, of 
tiic same kind, and in obiserving the consequences. The Apple, and 
Pear, ingrafted into this thorn, grow thriflily, and mucri sooner 
yield fruit than the growth of eiUier of these Vould do from their 
own seeds. An orchard may very soon be had, in this way, in new 
countries, where there are no upple-trees to insert grafts into : and 
besides this, I am fully persuaoed the trees will be of a more hardy 
character. In cold climates', particularly, this circumstance is w 
no small importance. The Ap{^, is capau)Ie ofBein^ raised in very 
higti latitudes. In Southern nkions, where the fruit degenerates, 
I would also recommend a triiu by ingrafting into tlie '^orn. ' In 
Virginia, tlie thorn is very common ; and the crab-apple is also seeot 
in jgreat abundance. I wish some person wotild try the experi- 
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m^nt, fairljy with both ibe thorn and criib.^ The Apple graft takesf 
readily, also, in the Lirge box, or dog-wood, of Virginia, and the 
Southern States ; and perhaps by means of some one or all of these 
trees, the means -may be found out, for extending the range of this 
very valuable fruit, into climates where it » now unknown. Wheth-* 
cr ^Mde hints- will be of any service to tlie public, I know liot 5 but 
they are, in substance, the sanw tliat I have repeatedly given to 
persons of my acquaintance, within l^or 15 years past, and a goo4 
many of th«se have told me they had derived some advantage 
from tliem. llie manner of inserting a bud, which is called propa- 
fl^ting by tUBoculation, is known to most people, as is the commou 
manner of iAgrafting. My method of performing this latter opera- 
tion, where &b gntft, and the branch, or stock into which it is to* 
be inserted, areoeariy of t^e 9a«ie diftmeter, is ^r nu)re simple, and 
perferroed in much less time than that in common use. I have 
•ften done it, in nurseries and orehanb, in the presence of the 
owner, without exciting his attentioB $ and after some years had 
lapsed, have pointed out to him a vigorous shoot which had arisen' 
from this graft, and then told him when it was inserted. I have 
lately visited an orchard, in company with Ihe owner, in which, $ 
years before, I bad inserted in this liray, and in his presence, several 
grafts of choice fruit, some of which I now found loaded with Apples. 
There i& aj^easure in this thing, which I wish were better known 
among Farmers and Gardeners. Whenever I ind a tree that pro- 
duces apples of a good quality, I rob it of some twigs, or single buds ; 
and I am rarely abroad without some of th^se in my pockets. The 
uncommon excellence of my own apples, has given me a kind of 
itseputation among my Nei^bors and acquaintances, that, somehow,; 
always leads them to invite me to their nurseries and orchards* 
Now^-«mong all sorts of pecmle, there are a ^eat many on whom 
siy labor would be lost, were I to undertake to instruct them in rela^ 
^on to ray art. Like the visiters of the family of the Vicar of Wake- 
feld, they may admire my apples, my currants, and other fruits, 
and my cider, and wine, but they wouid n^ver take care, by their 
own l^ors, to supply themselves with such as they admire ! Wheii 
persona of this descnption lead tneto their fruit trees,.! only insert 
some twigs, or buds, while examining the trees, and leave them to 
Ae care of nature. In other cases, 1 give instructions in my art, 
and place a few buds, by innoculation, or twigs, by ingrafting, to 
perpetuate at once a remembrance of itj and a demonstration of its 
success. You may smile at this, Sxr, and perhaps many of your 
readers may do the same 5 but there may be\)ther^ who will derive 
very considerable advantages from my hints. There are persons 
in my neighborhood, who have pretty good farms, who now make 
more money from their fruit, than all their other products ; and tiiat 
too without having increased, but ^ery little, the number of their 
fruit trees, or the quantity of ground ^propriated to fruit. A few 
years since, they were but indifierently supplied, and that with but 
indifferent fruit, cider &c., for Iheir own families. These people, 
as well as myself, now find a pleasure in this thing— and probably 
some of them may not tluiuk me for thus attempting to extend this 
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pleasure to manj others. While there is jet so idvch room for in-^ 
provement, and there are so few disposed to embrace the opports* 
nitj ^ and while so many are fond of the luxury of good fruit, cider, 
an3 wine, tiiere is little to be apprehended fromn depreciacdoD im 
the prices of these articles. 
March, 1816. AGmiooui* 



SMALL POX, AND VACCINATION. 

There seems to be a strai^ prq)eDsity in the humtii minj, 
to slight the besefits of Divine ProTidence. When, maay years 
a^o, we first learnt that Vaccination, nnder propei* rfgnlations, and 
with dae precaution, would prove a certain preventive of Small 
Pox, and that it mi^t be made to eradicate that moat fbrmidable 
disease, we could not have believed that, so soon, 42 persona 
xyould fall its victims, witl^n two weeks, durins the winter of 1814, 
"15, in the single city of New-York. We did believe that public 
authority would compel every person to resort to Vaccination, an4 
l^us ensure the public safetj^. Wliy it has not been done, is more 
than we can tell. The public good demands such a provision, and 
until the measure is adopted, it will be in vain to expect general 
security against occasional attacks of the SmaU Pox, in our oHintry. 
It is to be hoped that the present Winter may not be permitted to 
pass without some provision for a measure of such great concern 
to the public. We have already presented to eur IB^ders an Ac- 
count of the National Vacdne Establishment of En^and,* with 
•ome intelligence from France, on the same subject, to which we 
a^in beg leave to call their attention. It now appears, by the offi- 
<;^ial Reports of the City Inspector, that during the Week ending oq 
tlie 30th Dec. last, there were 20 deaths in the city* of New^York^ 
occasioned by Small Pox $ and 22 deaths, by the same disease, da- 
ring the Week ending on the 6th of January 1816. These facts 
should be conspicuously placed on public liecord, and frequently 
Dield up to public view. Besides these, in New-York, we learu 
from many other places that the same disease is exciting sr^t 
^larm, and many valuable lives are lost by it. Some ca^s have 
occurred in this City j and we are authorised by several of our best 
Physicians to say, that they ofier their services to the poor, gratis, 
ana will gladly Vaccinate all who %iay apply. There- is no doubt 
that every Physician in the Citji would do the same, on being ap|^-. 
. ^d to ; and tliis is probably the case every where, where there are 
Physicians. Before closing these remarks, we are constrained to 
repeat our fears that unless some compulsory measures are adopted 
by public authority, to make Vaccination a duty of every citizen 
andf every parent and guardian, the remedy which it orors will 
never be but partially employed. If it be so, this subject deserves 
the attention of every benevolent mind, and is worthy of all the 
powers and hopes of some American Howard, some distifgmM:ri^ 
philanthropist, who shall lead the way in a measure frau^t mik 
incalculable good. 

•Step. 118. ' 
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'• It is notour province to add, though it is no matter who 
fk&akes the remark, that it requires somie considerable skill to dis« 
tinguish ^e genuine Vaccine Lymph which would operate effect- 
tialTj,fromt|iat which would not do so; and that therefore we should- 
be careful to employ none but persons of competent skill in Vaccin- 
ation. We apprehend great difficulties from these circumstances. 
Any body can insert the infectiotf^ matter, and this being the case 
we are fearful too little care will be exercised in seeing that this 
matter is certainly good. Daiiger is feared less or more as it is 
supposed to be remote or near. The unfrequent occurrence of 
tftifaill pox would diminish the public apprehension, till, it is to be 
feared, few would employ vaccination, until aroused to an immedi- 
ate sense of imminent danger! And all these views unite in de- 
manding of' those Who make the Laws, that provision should be 
immediately made for compelling eVery person to unite in those 
measures in which alone the public satfety can find assurance* 
Satisfied hfthebenevolient intentions, ahd Well assured of the great 
anxiety of Medical Men on this subject, we offer an apology for, 
these remarks, and only hope that the public attention may be duly 
exerted, and-that in good time.. \ Editor. 

'• Facana<»dn.— Extract fiH)m the Report of the British National Vaccine 
Establishment, dated May 25, 1815; — **^'he failures of Vaccination, which 
formerly occasioned so much alarm, are now become extremely rare, from 
the itoproved "methods which have been adopted. Most of these fidlures, 
appear to have arisen from the practice of vaccinating by a single puncture;^ 
and afterwartis opening the vesicle, and t^ing a portion of lymph, for the 
purpose of propagating- the infection. In one instance, which had been thos^ 
treated, a fatal attack of the SmalUPox ensued. But in most of such cases^ 
even when the Small-Pox actually occurred, the disease was so much miti- 
gated, as to be devoid of danger. These a&cidents may, however, be almost 
always' prevented by exciting two or mbre vesicles, and by carefully observ- 
ing that one of them should pass completely through all the stages of the; 
TRCcine process, unopened and undisturbed. Whenever the slightest irreg^- 
Burity has occurred, the patient ought to be re-vaccinated for his security.'* 



STATE OF OHIO* 

Iax unable even to conjecture, what ^portion of my Readers will ba 
gratified with the information below, concerning the natural productions of 
llie' State of Ohio. To some, it will undoubtedly be new and interesting.* 
The Letter from which this extract is made, was written by one of the most 
intelligent and distinguished citizens of that country ; and though dated so 
long ago as in Aug. 1810, contains information of a kind that never grows old. 
So &r asl know, it has not been anticipate by any that has been given to tho 
public. It will be recolle&ted that the cqunty of^ Geauga, is situated on the 
Soilthem shore of Lake Erie, about thfe latitude of Newburgh, on.tiie Hudson* 

Though foreign to the purpose for Viiich I took mv pen, I must detain 
the reader while I make a few remarks. Wte x)f ten hear mquiries, concerning, 
tiie climate, soil; &c. of distant countrie^^ which call for just such expositi6ns 
as ace. contained in this Letter ; and yet how rarely do we meet with such. 
JLetters ! ; There is no way in which so much information, accessible to every 
body capable of writing a Letter, can be conveyed to a friend abroad, con* 
cooing the cUtSAte, soii, and. the physical geography of a countr\ , as by a 
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bare enumeratian of its natural productions. Every person, in such a country 
ais America, feels an interest in extending* his acquaintance with those fea- 
tures of natural geogra|ihy ; and yet, while thousands of Letters are daily 
traversing the country in all directions, from and to all parts of the Uni<HV 
not one word of this kind of information goes with them, though every body 
Wants to possess it ! There are, happily, few people who wiC submit to the 
labor of writing u long Essay ; and yet every body writes Letters. Emig^- 
tions have more widely dispersed the members of families, and more gene- 
rally, in America, than in any other coimtry on earth. The knowledge of 
our geography, is yet in its infancy. Among the countries to which emi- 
^ants remove, and the friends to whom th^ frequently write after their re- 
moval, there are none too well known, and none of their friends to whinn such 
an enumeration would not prove highly acceptable. There is no person, ca- 
pable of writing a Letter of friendship ; — ^not even excepting those who con- 
flne themselves to that stupid form of Letter-writing, which we all have 
learnt at school ;--«I now* tie my pen in hand,' &c. &c. « hoping these few 
lines,' and all that, but might, if they would give themselves the trouble 
furnish a pretty good and correct description of the place where they, live, 
with such an enumeration as I pfopose of its natural productions. Nor would 
they fail to succeed much better in the attempt, than even themselves had 
expected. Few people, on making it, would fail to find it a pleasing exer- 
cise, though dreaded as a painful task, before die effort had been made. If 
Parents, and Teachers, would adopt a plan of this kind, they would soon dis- 
cover that not only are sensible objects the first and most general objects of 
sense, but also of attention. In teaching composition, as an exercise, if, in- 
stead of unmeaning letters of compliments, of pleasure, of friendship, of love^ 
or business, the attention of youth were directed to compositions of this 
kind, we would soon learn how much more strong and distinct are the im- 
pressions on their minds, derived from sensible objects around ^em, tfcnn 
from those of imagination and the dawning passions. I have often been sur- 
prised to witness the accuracy of even children, in thus extending their 
mental survey, and describing, like little geographers, the features of natiu'e, 
and its productions. In addition to this, they learn to arrange their words 
and ideas with method and effect, in an exercise that cannot rail to be inter- 
esting, while it improves their faculties, and fixes attention. We should al- 
ways remember that the imagery of simple ideas, occupy the minds of youth 
at a much earlier pmod, than such as are complex, derived from numerous 
associations, and ideas variously combined. If improvement of the mind be 
the object of instruction, or desirable at all, it is necessary, early in life, to 
accuston^^to the labor of, at least, some thinking, and some reliance on 
thought. ^^|rom the nature of my avocations, I have had more occasion to 
observe this than have most people ; and while I may have overrated the 
value of the acquisition, for I have spent maity years in collecting information 
of this kind, I may also have been, in some degree, misled by my own predi- 
lections. In candor and sincerity, I believe I have not been— ^t Uiat these 
remarks, hastily written, are entitled to all the consideration and importanoa- 
that I have attached to them. Having trespassed so much on the Reader's 
time, and the room that I have appropriated for this article, I shall be obliged 
to make less copious extracts from the Letter of my Correspondent than Ihad 
intended ; a fault, for which 1 will endeavor to make amends whenever I have 
opportunity. £o. 

• *' PainesviHe, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1810.'» 

« The Illinois JVut, which you mentioRy is, I presume, what 
is known by the name of Pecon-nut. I cannot find that it is indi* 
^nous N. of the 39th degree of latitude, nor E. of the Wabash 
river 5 but those that have been raised from tiie Nut, in this State,/" 
thrive well wherever they have been planted. I do not learn that 
any tree, produced in this wfty, has yet had time to attain its full 
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growth. It can hardly be distinguished from a middle-sized pig- 
nut hickory. The Nut resembles an acorn out of its cup, is about 
the size of a large one, and its taste appears to be a compound of the 
best hickory -nut and almond. The shell is softer than that of a 
hazle-nut. The Pafaw^ grows spontaneously, and in great abun- 
dance, on the alluvial lands in the soutliern and 'middle parts of 
this s^te. It is a delicious fruit, about the size, and nearly the 
shape of a large cucumber, though not so tapering at the ends. The 
seed*, commonly 12 in number, are placed transversely, 3 together, 
and might be mistaken for almonds. Like that of the Pecon-nut, 
its taste is a compound, formed from those of the pine-apple and 
citron-meloD. When growing, jit is very hard and dry, of a deep- 
ish green, acquiring a yellowish cast as it ripens, and a pale browp 
when fully ripe, wlien its flavor is exquisitely fine. Tins happens 
after the first frosts. Cottony is raised to advantage for family use 
in the southern parts, and some of the Indigo Plant. A kind cf 
Coffee-bean^ which is an excellent substitute for foreign Coffee^ is 
raised with great care. Tomato^ used for tarts, and Sweet Potatoes^ 
are raised easily S. of the 40th degree of latitude. I have succeeded 
well in experiments with all these, in my own garden here, except 
the Pecon-nut, Papaw and Potatoes.. 1 he Cucumber Tree is very 
abundant. Perhaps you have it in New-York, also, but I never 
saw any in New-England. You will recollect that Geauga €ounty, 
from which I write, is situated about latitude 41 deg. 45 min. I 
need not enumerate all the common products of agriculture, such 
as wheat, maize, rye, barley, oats, nax, pease, &c. all which are 
r^sed in such abundance witli us, and with such ease, compared 
with most other countries. Our native Botany^ opulent in the 
stores of nature, has been little examined, lliere are, no doubt, 
many indigenous grasses, that ought to be introduced into our 
fields. Delays, in this kind of investigation, are deeply to be re- 
gretted;— ^or these vegetable products, like the wild-men ofth^ 
woods, either flee from habitual cultivation, or soon perish in their 
natal soil, and are lost forever. There is an indigenous plant, 
called the Buffalo Clover^ which, frora^ its luxuriance in its native 
forests and prairies, I should suppose ought to be domesticated, if 
I may so say, and cherished in our cultivated fields : and the same 
remark may be applied to many native grasses, which cover our 
open-woods and prairies, with a rich coat of vegetation, luxuriant 
and nutritious. The dried specimens which I send you, with the 
seeds of many of them, may enable you to judge of the fitness of 
these plants for cultivation, and to propagate them in the state of 
New- York. I shall occasionally avail myself of opportunities to 
add to your collections of this tind, and also your Mineralogical 
collections. Like our Botany, our Mineralogy has been little inr 
vestigated. It is not to cultivate the sciences, that the early inhat)- 
itants of new countries devote themselves : this was not the objecik 
of their migration. If there are, among us, some men of science, 
their time IS necessarily engrossed by other pursuits. These cir- 
cumstances may change, with the progress of time and events 5 and 
I should most gladly persuade mysell^that, in the mean time, much 
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of what we ought to hare gained, had not been irrecoyerabl j Io6t« 
Jron-ore^ in some of iU combinations of oicjdes, abounds in almost 
every section of the State, and is tiie only metal brought into prac- 
tical use. \Ve have some Furtiaees and Bloomeriesj which make 
excellent Iron. Mineral Coal^ is very abundant in some parts ; 
and we have a good variety o( Earths^ such as Clays, Ochres, iu:,^ 
and of Stones, such as the Grit for Grindstones, Slates, Lrmestones, 
&c. — ^The Ochrey-Earihs, are very abundant, and afford a good 
variety of natural Figments for Faints, besides being wrought into 
Iron. We have many other Minerals, disclosed to casual obser- 
Tation, by the washing of the watiers, or in removing the soil, and 
which, no doubt, to the eye of an experienced Mineralogist, mi^t 
disclose new treasures. 

The persons named below, as having^ united with me in acce* 
ding to the propositions contained in your last Letter, will severally 
communicate with you, and cheerfully aid in promoting the object 
of your labors. From them you will receive more, and better in- 
formation : they have more time to devote in this way, and far 
greater ability •'' H. 



TEA KETTLE AND STEAM BOILER. 

To the Editor of the American Magazine^- 
&ii~ 

In tiiis age of experiments and inventions, perhaps you may 
think proper to submit the following remarks to your Headers. 
The use oi the Tea Kettle, is so intimately connected with my 
enjoyment, and this article is so much used in families, that I have 
been anxious to apply to the construction of it whatever is known 
capable of making any improvement. With this view, and at the», 
instance of my Wife, who, 1 must tell you, is not only a most iBX- 
cellent judge of tea kettles, but has me true spirit of thrift in 
housekeeping, I propose to submit my remarks to the public. 
Whatever of delay we may submit to m heating water in other 
vessels, and for other uses, it is alwavs a desirable matter to be able 
toheattiie water in the Tea Kettle, with the greatest dispatch. 
During a considerable portion of each year, the weather is so warm 
that fire is little used in preparation, for at least S of the meals of 
each day, except for the heating a small quantity of water in the 
Tea Kettle. It therefore becomes the more important to improve 
the construction of this vessel, so that the water may be heated 
with the least expense of fuel, and with the greatest possible facili- 
ty. I therefore propose the following forms for this vessel, vari^ 
according to occasion. For a Tea Kettle, intended for a banging: 
position in an open fire-place, I would propose to surround the 
whole of the sides by a sneet-iron case, fixed to a position that 
would leave about 1 inch to a half inch of space from the Kettle all 
around. This case should be open at the top for the removal of the 
lid } and open at the bottom also, below which it should extend 
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downward say 2 inches. The effect of this would be to surround 
"the whole Kettle, except just at the lid, with nearly the same inten- 
sity of heat that the bottom is exposed to. If hung in a flame of a 
quick fire, the flame is reverberated on the bottom, in the usual way. 
— and by the case above-mentioned, it is concentrated so as to 
enclose the whole Kettle in flame. Were it desirable to extend 
this improvement still further, and by either increasing the size of 
the vessel with its apparatus, or diminishing the quantity of water, 
to construct it so as to boil still quicker, I would propose a double 
covering of that part which contains the main quantity of water. The 
outside one should be such as I haVe just described ; the second 
should be a complete envelope of the inner cavity, except just at 
the lid, capable of holding a small quantity of water, which would 
soon boil, and thus, by surrounding the cooler water with steam, 
transmit rapidly its caloric. The effect of this would be, in tlie 
first place, to surround the whole vessel with nearly as great a' heat 
as that which acts on the bottom ; for the flame ascending up the 
sides, issues at the top ; — ^in the second place, to apply this heat di- 
rectly to a small quantity of water, so circumstanced as to present 
an extended surface, — that surface being itself the envelope of the 
vessel containing the water which you want to heat quickly for 
use. 

But, as I know how difiicult it is to make a description of this 
kind sufficiently plain, let us go over it again, beginning with the 
middle vessel, which I will call the Boiler ^ and which may hold 6 
or 8 quarts. Surround this entirely, except just at top, with an- 
other vessel of the same shape, but so narrow as to hold but about 

1 pint of water. This must have a small opening at top 5 and a 
very small leak from the Boiler j may keep this, which 1 call the 
Heater^ suflBciently supplied with water. The outside, or •Srchn is 
now to be added, open at bottom and top, and leaving a space all 
around the Heater of about 1 to 1-2 inch, through which the 
flame, or the heat, may ascend to pass out at the top, and envelope 
the Heater, which soon boils, and transmits its heat to the Boiler. 
It will be observed that the arch, or outer case, roust descend about 

2 inches, or perhaps rather siore, below the bottom of the Heater, 
in order to confine the ascending heat or flame to the cavity of thi3 
arch. But for this, the ascending current of heat rebounds, and 
produces little effect on the sides of the vessel. Looking at the 
process will sooner explain this effect, and more satisfactorily, tlian 
it can be done in writing. Stoves are much in use, in large towns; 
and where the water is to be heated by these, the outer case or arch, 
might better be omitted, unless the Kettle is to stand on the out- 
side, or top of the stove. In this case, it would be of some use, 
and would be of still more if the projection at the bottom were prin- 
cipally removed. It may be proper to observe that this apparatus 
may have any form that you think proper to give it, either from 
motives of fancy, or economy, or convenience : and that a dischar- 
ging cork should always be inserted near the bottom. The bulk is 
necessarily increased by this contrivance, but not so considerably 
a3 to be materially objectionable, while a very great saving is made 
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in time, and in the expense of fuel. Were the water not >iranted 
for the purposes of cooking, a farther saving of caloric might be et- 
fecteU, by terminating the Heater in a curved pipe, at the bottom, 
Mrithin the Boiler, which must then have a small space at top. 
By this method, there would be very little waste of caloric ; but for 
vessels employed in cooking, it would require great care to keep 
the Heater from becoming foiil and dirty. In the Steam Engine^ 
and similar works, this principle, might be applied to great advan- 
tage : nor do I despair of adopting it to the utensils an^ operations 
of the kitchen. In this particular, it is but justice to say I have 
great expectations from the ingenuity and talents of the ladies. — 
Whatever you may think of this project, 1 can assure you it has 
fully answered all my expectations, and that they were at least^^ 

freat as most people would venture to form before the appUcatfou 
ad been made, and the principle fairly tried. I need not stop to 
point out to you how easily a little arch of loose bricks may be 
formed in one corner of your fire-rplace, in which to burn a few oun- 
ces of dry wood under this Tea Kettle, which soon boils the watef . 
Nor how readil J the Kettle may be fitted so as to set occaionally 
into a circular piece of sheet-iron, having a little door like that of a 
stove on one side, into which the fuel may be put, the ascending 
flame from which will boil the water in a very few minutes, at a^ 
expense of a few ounces of dry fuel. About 2 pounds of char- 
coal well ignited, will boil 12 pounds of water within 5 to 10 mi- 
nutes, and without smoke, in such an apparatus as I have descri- 
bed, the expense of which need not exceed 3 to 5 dollars. Tl^e 
Boiler and the Heater may be made of tin-plate, but the arch 
should be of sheet-iron, because, the dry heat would unsoldei* the 
joints. 

There is one effect of unequal teiiiperatures, in the transmis- 
sion of caloric, which I have never seen noticed in any of the books, 
nor do I know that it has been generally observed, but .which claims 
a good deal of consideration, in a case like the one I am now con- 
sidering. I speak of tiie gi-eater or less affinity for caloric which 
certain, and indeed all substances possess, £^ccording to their heat : 
hot iron, or at least that warmed up t^the boiling point of water, has 
much greater affinity for caloric than that at a lower temperature. 
If you han^ a Kettle of cold water over a fire, the blaze seems repel- 
led by the iron, before it comes into actual contact : and as the Ket- 
tle heats, the blaze reaches nearer and nearer, before reverberated, 
till at last it actually lights upon the iron. So also, if you expose 
the kettle in a uniform blaze of heat, for any given time, say unt(l 
the water is raised to 212 deg. ; you may perceive by your ther- 
mometer that the heat of the water encreases far more rapidly di|- 
ring the latter than the earljr part of the time. This is but a conse- 
quence of the first case, but is added by way of confirmation. And 
this shows the economy of my Heater^ as before described ; which, 
by holding a very small quantity of water, soon becomes boiling hot, 
when it rapidly absorbs caloric.frpm the fire, and transmits \i to tiie 
Boiler, which it almost completely envelopes. I have no doubt that 
the boiler of a large steam-engine, constructed in this way, wgl^t 
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be worked with a very great saving of fuel 5 and as I am preparing 
to try it, on a large scale, jou may expect to hear from me again. 
Actual demonstration, is the surest way to proceed, in all such en- 
quiries } but as the Tea Kettle amply confirms the justness of these 
arguments, I need not delay sending to you till the Boiler of a 
st^m-engine is completed. My object in this larger experiment is 
to determme precise data for calculating the saving of fuel in large 
works. The saving of fuel, in the use of the steam-engine, is be- 
coming a subject of no small importance, in this country, where 
wood is so dear and constantly becoming more so. Nor is the en- 

Suiry unimportant^ even where coal and wOod abound. A Steam 
/)at, on a long voyage, consumes so much fuel, that even the freight 
•fit makes large drawbacks on its time and expenses. 

G. 



MECHANIC ARTS. 

Mead^s jointed f reclining^ Valetudinary Cot-Chair, em Sockers. 

I had seen and admired this very ingenious and useful article^ 
when first made at the Shop of the Patentee ; — for it exhibits a very 
handsome specimen of mechanical ingenuity, as well as of inven- 
tion and workmanship. But, being then in full health, I had only 
examined and admired it, in relation to its perfection, according to 
the inventor's design. A severe fit of sickness, has, since that 
time, reduced me to such a state of feebleness and debility, as to 
make the acquisition of such a machine, extremely desirable : and 
after a full experience of the convenience, and the benefits I have 
derived from it, I am now about to commend it to others. The in- 
ventor is John Mead, a Cabinet Maker, in this City ; and it was 
my intention to accompany this Notice, with a drawing of the 
Iklachine, and a minute description, which I had accordindy pre- 
pared for that purpose. In this intention I am opposed by the 
iears of the Patentee, lest others might copy from my drawing and 
description, and infringe on his right as Inventor. He may be rigjit 
in this matter, for I w^U know that our system of Patent laws, is^ 
to say the least ot it, just good for nothing. If we had no laws oa 
this subject, it would, in ray opinion^c better for Inventors, and 
for the country at large, than to havW such as those now in use. 
iThis system, if such it may be called, which only consists in getting 
30 dollars for the Treasury, and giving no eqiiivalent, is one of the 
yrorst that possibly can be devised. 

In forming this Chair, the object of the Inventor was to fona 
an Easy Chair for the sick, capable of affordiug a variety of posi- 
tions, for their ease, while sitting or reclining, with the convenience 
of a Rocking Chair, and a Close Stool ; and so contrived tliat, 
without disturbing the incumbent, his Chair might be converted into 
2I Bedj by letting down the back of it to any position, eitlier quite 
horizontal, or inclined under any angle that might be desired. And 
he has effected all this, so that the changes of position^ and the 
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iransformationsy (if I mar so say,) are made idth ease^ eVen 1^ uj 
diild in attendance. When converted into a Chairy it is easily 
kept in motion on the rockers ; and being furnished idth cnshioiiSy 
fs equally soft and easy for a Chair or Bed. I slept on one of them 
several nights ; and when tired of a horizontal position, my little 
dauditer, about 1^ years old, very readily converted my B6i into 
an Easy-Chair, without any efibrt of mine : and after I grew tired 
of the exercise of rocking, again transformed it into a Bed. It ap- 
pears to me there is great advantage to the sick, in having such &- 
cilities for varying their positions. Medical Gentlemen, can best 
conceive the importance of these circumstances ; and I should sup* 
pose that both tnese, and persons having charge of Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, ought to make themselves acquainted with this invent 
tion. , The use of it in Hospitsds, would be a great saving in the 
expense of attendance on the sick, though prob^ly the first cost of 
furnishing their apartments, would be something more than that at 
which they are now furnished. Fewer articles would be required, 
however, and the savin'g of room, in consequence, mi^t be an im* 
portant advantage. While yet but few people have seen, or heard 
of Mead's Valetudinary Cot-Chair, on Rockers, which is 
equally well adapted for die us6 of the sick or the infirm, in private 
families, and in hospitals, it is'in the power of the Physicians and 
Surgeons to say whether or not it shall soon make its way to gener- 
al use : but I anticipate the period, and that not remote, when the 
liadies shall pronounce upon this matter, independently of Profess- 
ional Men, and at least call Miead^s Chair into every Nursery where 
taste and fashion meet with wealth. Besides all the good qualities 
I have mentioned, it is even an elegant article of furniture. 

Ed. 



To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Sir— 

Recollecting your remarks on the minute subdivision of lands 
in New England, and the multiplication of small freeholds, with the 
inferences you drew from them, in our late conversation, I have 
taken some pains, since my return, as well to ascertain the correct* 
ness of your positions, as your inferences. The result of my in- 
quiry has been far different from what I had supposed $ and I offer 
the following facts for the inftj^mation of your Headers. You will 
recollect that the object of .my journey to the State of New-York,' 
was to examine sotee lands that I own 'there, to pay the taxes that 
might be due on them, and to make some observations preparatory 
to my removal into that state jf-and that you were good enoush to 
Joan me the Comptroller's List, of the Lands about to be oifered 
for sale, in default of payment of taxes due thereon. This List is 
now before me, as is also a similar one, for the United States' Direct 
Tax, of 1815, loaned me by a Collector, for the state of Connecticut. 
The difference in the amount of taxes, compared with the amount 
and value of the Lands, has engaged my attention : and a compari« 
sen of these docaments affords a good deal of information. But tluB 
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cjUDparidon is nut my present object, only f^o far us relates to the 
very striking; differeuce in the magnitudes of freehold possessions, 
ct>mparing N^v-York with Connecticut. The List of Lands, &c. 
in this state, assesseil for taxes, embraces every county, and in- 
cludes all the possessions of delinquents, amounting to near 700 in 
all. In this number of freeholds, there are but 14, of 100 to 150 
acres : 8, of 150 to 200 do. ; 5, of 200 to 250 ; 2, of 250 acres ; 1 of 
tJ51 ; and 1, of 293 acres, being the largest freehold on the List. 
I neeii not compare this with that of New-York, which comprises 
several thousand estates, and many of them of a great many thou- 
sand acres, with a very small proportion of small ones : but perhaps^ 
after all, by ruanini; a comparison of the numbers of delinquent 
e:states, I mi;5ht iind somethincr to gratify our pride, on tlie score of 
punctuality in payment, which mi^;ht oifset against the diminutive- 
ness of our freeholds, in comparative quantities. If ours are too 
small, yours must be too large ; and the compaiison shows that 
New-York has yet room for a great many more freeholders. Hap- 
pily for the interests of agriculture, and those of Republicanism, the 
basis of all our civil institutions and social compacts in America, 
»uch of our population as are disposed to migrate, are tenacious of 
acquiring freeholds, by a tenure of allodial perpetuity. It is this 
circumstance that leads so many to traverse your state, and settle 
in Ohio. Not because tliere are no lands for sale, in New-York, on 
these conditions ; bat that they inherit, from our Ancestors, a sort 
of jealousy of those who hold Lordships and Manors, and a kind of 
contemptible idea of such as can consent to become Tenants ! 1 like 
the source from* which such sentiments arise, faulty as their indul- 
g;ence may be, and however liable to exceptions. The country of 
durable improvements in agriculture; — such as good . buildings, 
good farms, with fences,, orchards, &c. &c., must b* one owned, 
without fee, by those wha cultivate it. You know that 1 am a Farm- 
er, and can therefore excuse me, if I indulge myself in some de- 
^ee,in prejudices of this sort, peculiar to, and common among all 
mose who cultivate the soil. 

FFethersfieldy C\ 1816. H.-7- 



GAS LIGHTS. 

We are clad to perceive that the method of procuring light 
from Gas, is beginning to attract public notice. , It appears that 
14lb8. of rosin, will produce 600 gallons of this eas, which wi}l af- 
ford as much light as 24 candles of 6 to the pound. These 600 gal- 
lons of gas, may be compressed into a space of about one gallon, 
using a cask such as is employed for soda water, familiarly known 
in our populous Towns. It is said, too, that besides affording this 
quantity of gas, these I4lb8. of rosin will yield several pounds of 
varnish. Preserved in these casks, the gas is made portable, like 
other fluids, and may be readily transported from the. roanu&ctory 
to any place where it is wanted for use. 

W w 
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In tkiii CitT) we have seen bnt little attention bestowed on Ah 
subject. Mr. Majell, indeed, a Hatter, in S. Market street, and a 
rery ingenious mechanic, has indulged his taste for scientific inve»- 
tio;ation, and gratified some of his friends by exhibiting the result 
of some small experiments. We learn, also, with much pleasure, 
that Mr. Trowbndge has it in contemplation to light up Ins Museum^ 
by next winter, with this gas, in which we hope he maj persevere* 
'ilie public curiosity is excit^j and we hope may be fuBy gratified^ 

Ed. 



AGR1CUI>TUB.\L. 

I HAVE lately met with a very valuable British publication, on 
9 braiich of practical Agriculture, which I think is but little studied 
among the Farmers of the United States. An American edition of 
tins work, would probably be highly useful to our Farmers, and to 
the country at larger. We have lately had several Works oil Agri- 
culture, some of them original, and some imported, pubtished in 
^is country ; but, so far as I know, we are without a book of prac- 
tical directions, for the selec^n and management of Domestic. 
Stock. The Work now before n^e, is entitled, ^ Observations on 
Live Stock ; containing hints for choosing and improving the beat 
Breeds of iite most useful kinds of Domestic Animals, by Geoi^e 
Culley, Farmer, Northumberland.'' It appears to me to be writ- 
ten very intelligibly, and by an experienced Tarmer, of much obserr 
vation and great good sense. The directions are all very pdain^ 
and it is, in every respect, well calculated for a book of practical 
instruction. If I can find room, I intend to pi^sent my Readers 
witii such extr#ctd, as will enaUe them, at least, to form an opinion 
as to the general ddrrectness of those I have expressed. It has al- 
ways appeared to me that works on Agriculture, to be useful and 
acoeptableto Farmers, mu^ be written by men practically ac- 
quainted with all its details, and without any affectation of literary 
excellence. Such is Culley 's Book j and I learn, from an English 
Farmer of my acquaintance, that the Author is exactly what he 
seems to be, a full-bred Farmer, and one of the most persevering 
and successful breeders of Stock in England. I learn, too, what, 
may seem almost incredible here, that in one year, Culley had real- 
ized, for tlie hire of his Rams and Bulls, but principally the former, 
an income amounting to 1800 guirifeasl My informant inspected * 
his Books of Registry, and tells me Ihat Culley's Stock was thus 
employed in ahn^ every county of England, beudes Ireland and 
Scotland. . ^ 

The following extract, though longer than I could have wished,, 
will hardly admit of abridgement ; and if it do but encourage any 
of our Farmers to persevere in the raising of Sheep, I shall congrat*- 
iilate myself on having rendered a service to my country. Tiiere 
is great danger, iust now, lest w« rerily undervalue this race of an- 
hnals. If wool has fallen so low that the Farmers are disgusted 
with.tJi^ Merino, and other fine^woolled breeds, thou^ I think this 
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« discoura^ment that must be short-liyed, I caiibutbope that soiue 
at least will seek the Dishley breed, if only for their mutton. Since 
I saw Culley's account of the extraordinary fatness of this breed, 
I have paid more attention to the mutton in our markets. The dif- 
ference is truly too great to be mentioned. But why may not the^ 
Farmers, in this country, find it profitable to make fat mutton for 
our markets ? It appears to me that the expense of doins sq, com- 
pared with the known prices of butcher's-meat, would well wan ant 
the experiment ; — unless, indeed, it should become a fashion to do 
it, and so overdo, and destroy the business. Such has been the 
case with the Merino, as respects its wool 5 and tlie fashion having 
changed, every one is now killing off tliis stock, whether fat 
or lean, by which the market is overstocked, and the reputation of 
mutton, for our tables, is at least as low as the meat is poor. But I 
am detaininjg the Reader too long ; and will only add that I have 
6entfo England for a copy of the latest edition oi Culley's pook, in 
hopes to persuade some 01 our .BpokselTers^ to publish an Aiperioau 
edition. The Book may be expected in a few days. Eb. 

SHEEP, ' 

Wb tMy Tcfrtute to say, are of the gteatest importdnce to thrsraitioii, 
Hiost worthy the constant attenti<m of the legislature, tmd the piulioulftr con<- 
aideration of almost every fjaroer in Great Britaui ; for we have very few 
farms in this island, wh^-eon they may not be kept to advantage, either fbi» 
breeding", for grazing, or for feeding l*at lambs. Mr. Pope somewhere says, 
* The fur that wanns the Monaixjh warm'd a bear.' But the wool of these 
rakiable <sreatiif es warm every class of people, from the king to the beggary 
employing thousands in the manufacture of thek^ fleeces, and whole fleets in 
the exportation. Every individual is interested in this great staple coraraod-. 
3ty, from the lord who' sits upon a woolsack, to tlie industrious poor who 
cheerfully card and spin ; or, as the old Scotch song has it, 

« The bonny harmless sheep " 

"** That feed on mountains stay and ste^,^ 
" Bleating sweetly as th^ go, 
«* Thro* the Winter's frost and snow ; 
*« Hart, and filind, and Pallow-Deer, 
** Not by half, so useful are. 
«« Fra kings to him that hads the plow, 
** Are all oblig'd t© tarry-woo.'* 

The numberless flocifcs that otc -every Vbere spread over the face of tlits 
Island, from the Land's-end to Johnny Groat's House, are exceedingly inte*-- 
fnixed and varied. Kevertheless, the original distinct breeds, I apprehen<i, 
hiay be classed as in the aitnej^ed synopsis. 

In regard to these different breeds of ehccp, we shall pursue pretty 
nearly the same method we did with t!ie cattle, after first givmg 

*d description of the Ram. 
iais head should be fine and small, his nostrils wide and expanded, his eyes 
prominent and rather bold or daring, ears thin, his collar full from his 
breast and Shoulders, but tapering gradually all the way to where the neck 
iind head join, which should be very fine and graceful, being perfectly fi*ee 
^rom any coarse leatlier hanging down ; the shoulders broad and full, which 
must at the same time join so easy to the collar forward, and chine backward, 
as to leave not the least hollow in either pl&ce ; the mutton upon hia arm or 
3Bre-thigh, must come quite to the knee ; his legs upriglu, with a clean fine 
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bone, being- equally clear from superfluous shin and coni-se Imiry wool from 
the knee and liougli downwards ; the breast broad and well forward, which 
will keep his fore-legfs at a proper wideness ; his girth or chest full and deep, 
and instead of a hollow behind the shoulders, that part by some called the 
fore-flank should be quite full ; the back ami loins broad. Hat, and straight^ 
fi-om which the ribs must ,rise with a fine circular arch ; his belly straight, 
the quarters long and full, with the mutton quite down to the hough, which 
should neither stand in nor out ; his twist* deep, wide, and f ull, whfch, with 
the broad breast, will keep his four legs open and upright ; the whole body 
covered with a thin pelt, and tliat with fine, bright, soft wooL 

The nearer any breed of sheep comes up to the above description, tb« 
nearer they approach towards excellence of form ; and there is little doubt 
but if the same attention and pains were taken to improve any particular 
breed that has been taken with a certain variety of the Lincolnshire, the same 
consequences would be obtained. The variety here meant, is that first select- 
ed by Mr. Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leicestershire, who with singular 
discernment and great attention, has raised a breed of sheep unknown in any 
former period : and which surpass all other breeds in their propensity to get 
fat, and in paying the most money for the quantity of food consumed. From 
the residence of the firtt selectcM',^ this variety is now generally known by 
the name of . 

The Bishley- breed. 
They are peculiarly distinguished from other long-wooITed breeds, by their 
fine lively eyes, clean heads, strai^t, broad, fiat backs, round (barrel-like) 
bodies, very fine small bones, thin pelts, and inclination to make fat at an 
early age ; this last property is most probably owing to the before-specified 
qualities ; and which, from long experience and observation, there is reason 
to believe, extends thi-ough every species of domestic animals. The Dishley 
Breed is not only peculiar for its mutton being fat, but also for the fineness 
of the grain and superior flavor, above all other lai-ge long-woolled sheep, stt 
as to fetch nearly as good a price, in many markets, as the mutton of the 
small. Highland, and short-wooled breeds. 

The weight of the carcase in general is, — 
Ewes, 3 or 4 years old, frotn 181b. to 26lb. a qiuurter. 
Wethers, 2 years old, • ■ ■ 201b. to 3plb. a quaj*ter. 
The wool, upon an average, 81b. a fleece.~The length from 6 to 14 inches, 
sold in 1792; at lOd. per lb. 

There are two reasons for killing the wethers at two yearsold : — First, 
they leave the most profit ; and. Secondly, if kept longer, they get too fat 
for genteel tables. To people who are strangers to these sheep, this may 
appear rather problematical ; the following facts may remove their doubts : — 
A three-year old wether, belonging to tlie Author, was killed at Alnwick, by 
Mr. James Bolton, the 2d c^ October, 1787, which meisured seven inches and 
one-eighth of solid fat on the ribs, cut straight thro' without any slope, and 
his back fi'om head to tail, was like the fattest bacon. It is very common 
for two-year pld wethers to cut four inches thick of fat on the ribs, and* from 
two to three inches all down the back: Even ewes of this kind, which have 
bred and suckled lambs till July, when killed about the Chnstmas following, 
will frequently measure four or five inches tliick of fat on tlie sides, and two 
or three inches down the back, all the way from head to tail ; alid tho* this 
breed are not eminent for much talljpw, yet ewes under such cij'cumstances, 
generally produce from 18 to 241b. of tallow each. To weak appetites it is 
not so inviting s^a the leaner mutton, but it finds a ready market, amongst th« 
manufacturing, and laborious part pf the community,' whom necessity has 
taught to lay out their money to the best advantage, and who have found by 
experience, that a pound of bone is not so nutritive as a pound of mutton ; 
and of course they always endeavor to buy tliat which has the least bone 
and moat fiesh.f 

* Twist,~the junction of the inside of the thighs. 

1 1 am well informed'tl^t when the laborious class find this mutton loc^ 
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Tlie weight of wool clipped from these sheep is not so c^reat as from 

. some oth er long-WoOlled kinds ; but the wool of this breed hath h itherto been 

only a secondary consideration ; the qitanUty stX)d quality of the mutton obtain* 

ed at the hast expence of food, was the gteat object of the first improver;— 

this point g-ained, a new field opens to the experimental rui*al philosoplier, to 

, cover these good carcases with the most valuable, fleeces. 

This improved breed is making its way very rapidly into all parts of Af 
kingdom, by tlie practice of hiring tups ; the price of which, for the use of 
one season only, is astonishing; and to those, who do not know with what 
eagerness thb breed is sought after, (by all who have tried them) may seem 
incredible ; yet it is a fact, that Mr. Bakewell has let tups, for one seasofi 
only, for four hundred gtlineas each, and thken in ewes to be tupped at ten 
g-uineas each, ^80 from two persons, and 40 of his own) makes the sum of 
twelve hundred guineas for one tup in one season : Besides these he lets seve- 
ral, every year, at two and three hmrdred gttineas each. . . 

Our mode of management of this breed is as follows : — The ewes g'ene^ 
rally lamb in March, when we give them a few turnips to increase their milk j 
the latter end of June or beginning of JuU, the lambs are weaned, and sent 
to middling pastures ; the ewes are milked two or tliree times to ease their 
udders, and such as are not mcanc to beconiimjcd for breeding, are culled 
out and put to clover : Wlien this fails, they get ttimips, and are sold about 
Christmas, very fat, to the butchers, tlie price from 34s. to 40s. per head. 

The lambs, after having been weaned, take tlie name qf ho^s ; they are 
g-enerally put to turnips the beginning of November^* and continue at thenji 
till the middle of April or beginning of May, when the wctber-hogs ^re put 
upon good pasture, or second year's clovei*. The second winter they have 
turnips, till the clover is sufficiently grown to receive them, which is gene- 
rally about the middle of April. They are clipped about the middle oi >f ay, 
and generally all sold by .the middle or end of June.— Morpeth is our best 
.market; where tlie two-shear wethers have been sold, for tlie last thi-e^ 
years, from 40s. to 50s. per head. 

We generally reckon one-third of the ewes to have two lambs each ; 
that is, eveiy 60 ewes to have 80 lambs. — ^They are put to the tup, so as to 
have lambs at two years old, and kept for breeding until three or four years 
old, except such as are of particular forms, jqi* have other valuable properties ; 
these we keep as long as ever they wiU.*hreed. Such as are defective in 
shape, suspected of being slow feeders, or other unprofitable qualities, we 
never put to the tup, or attempt to breed ftoiri them* 



Sir — To the Editor of the American Mftgtizine. 

I do not know whether the facts which I am about to detail t© 
you will be deemed of any importance, at this time, to the public, 
but T am well assured that they ought to be put ou pubHc record. 
In tlie year 1794, we had a severe frost in this country, on the 17th 
of May, and I believe the sarnie frost extended over the northern 
part of New-York, and the most of New England. The wheat, 
here, was just beginning to ear, and the grass, m the earliest mead- 
ows, was about 6 to 8 inches high. Such was the severity of the 
frost, and such the weather immediately after it, that the grass was 
killed close to the ground, with almost every other tender vegeta- 
ble. The morning after the frost was very clear, and the day pro- 
fat, they cut off a part of the fattest, with which they make suet-dumplins, or 
bread -paste with it for pies, &c. and not imfrequently make sea or boiled-pies 
©f the fattest parts. 

• As we find it prevents a disorder called the- black-water. 
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ved quite warm for ihe season. The fields had the appeanmce «lf 
faaving heen newly mown, and gave out the same odour as that irmii 
new mown hay. Thegtiass sprouted ^ain^as we expected^ and 
'we had ahout our usual crop. I had a neld of wheat of about 40 
acres, on a heavy argillaceous loam, pretty wet, and coTei^ 
with what our Farmer^ call black muck, which appeared to be en- 
tirely destroyed ;— Nand I had no expectation of any crop, when I 
saw it perfectly dead, down ta the roots, and the stalks drying to 
hay. But in the course of a very few days a thick growth of vigor- 
ous shoots came up, tillered out considerably from the ori^al roots 
so as nearly, or perhaps quite, to double the number of stalks. I 
counted them in a great many instances, and found them increased 
in this proportion. They grew rapidly, eared well,and, in the har- 
"vest, gave me about as much wheat as a common crop^u such land* 
The stalks were considerably shorter than usual, and the ears small- 
er, but they were well iillea, and the grain was good : and, so far 
OS I could judge, the harvest was but very little if any later than 
usual. Some of my neighbors, whose fields lay contiguous to mine, 
and whose \v\iestt was some few days earlier, Kad no harvest at all ; 
tind in some the grain was destroyed in spot^, while other spots 
sprouted like mine and affofded a good yield. 

The effect of this frost on fruit trees, deserves notice, for it 
changed the bearing ye«r, ^almost every orchard in tliis country. 
Anomer thins is worth mentioning. Our forest trees, consistii^ 
principally of white beech, maple, birch, &c. lost, that year, the an- 
nual concentric ring, in plftce 6f wWch was a thin deposit of a black- 
ish 8ubstance,closely adhering, at first to the bark, and afterwards 
4o the wood. It is yet to be seen in many Saplings, such particu- 
larly as stood most exposed to the fro^ and is now of the thickness 
of thin writing paper. It is of a brownish black color, mid -way be- 
tween that of the dried wood, and the charcoal which it affords by 
being burfit, and is Surrounded by the annual ^owth of evenr year 
since that time. It is the most conspicuous m saplings or whif& 
beech, such as stood pretty ifiuch alone, in frosty situations, and 
were then of 1 to 6 or 7 inches in diameter. The leaves of this 
tree wfere then nearly grown, if I recollect rightly, but still tender 
«tid juicy* Perhaps I may be incorrect in some oi these recollec- 
tions, and if so I should be g^ad to see them corrected .by others. 
Since the frost, the bearing years of our orchards, have succeeded 
in the new order, establishea by the event. Many orchards have 
been made to bear more fruit every year, and on the whole the ope- 
jpation on our orchards has been highly beneficial. Such trees as 
were bearing that year, now only bear alternately in the series of 
that year whichfoflowed ; and this has made the average products 
of each year more uniform than before. I find, also, that Inany rf 
our Farmers are impressed with a belief that such of their trees ad 
4iad been but bad bearers before that «vent, have ever since beeB 
good bearers, but of the justness of this opinion 1 have no certain 
evidence, although it seems well established in public opinion. 

\>. 
B^tlandf Vernumt^ January^ 1816. 
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To the Editor of thd AmerkMi Magaaiine* 

The following singukr facts, concermog the tillering of graiii^ 
or the production of new stalks round the original plume, merit 
tbe attention of our Farmers* I fiaY€ noticed a case of this kind^ 
in a crop of wheat cut down bj frost, in the state of Varmont, 
which tillered in an extraordinary degree, and by this means yield** 
ed a full crop.* And this circumstance deserves consideration : 
for if, when the original stalk was thus destroyed by frost, the 
greater <tisposition to tiller provided a remedy, it may be question- 
ed if this disfK)sition should not, occasionally be nroToked by arti- 
ficial means, in the power of every Fanner. Un rich soils, the 
growth of the stalk, which runs up singl^r, is often too luxuriant 
for a good yield of eraiB. Where this is the case, feeding, by 
checking this propensity, may cause them to tiller more, and by 
producing a greater number of stalks, of a diminished size, which 
the roots may support erect, be the means of afifording a greater 
yield, and of a better quality of ^in. It seems, however, that the 
driil-hu^)a]Klry, practised a good deal in Europe, but hardly known 
in America, is best adapted for aK)rding full and conclusive evi- 
dence of the advanti^s derived from encouraging t^is tillering 
propensity. This method consists in detaching the roots of each 
plant, and planting them separately in the ^onnd, a method too full 
of labor fbr our use in these states, except it be in some careful ex- 
periment to acquire bcw varieties. I have known one single ear, 
or head, of extraordinary promise, selected from a field of common* 
wheat, which yielded an average of 126 stalks to every seed con- 
tained in the ear. New and valuable varieties of grain may be 
readily had in this way, and I wish more persons would submit i» 
tbe laSor of the experiment* But this is leading me from my more 
immediate object, at this time : — ^and* why should not the relation 
do so, as well as the experiment, which alway* leads one astray ;— » 
the very reason tiiat so few engage in making them ? 

The following statement is takf n from the Briti^ Philosoph- 
ical Transactions, Vol. LVIIT. p. 203. Mr. C. Miller, of Cam- 
bridge, sowed some wheat on June 2, 1766 $ and on the 8th of Au- 
gust following, a plant was selected that he separated into 1 8 parts, 
and replanted ; these plants were again taken up and divided, m 
themonths of ^ept. and Oct., and planted sqiacately to stand the 
winter, which division produced 67 plants, in March, and April, 
tiiey were again taken up, and produced 500 plants : the number of 
ears thus formed from one grain of wheat, in a single year, was 21,- 
K)9, which gave S pecks and S quarts of grain, that weighed 47lbs. 
!^ozs. ; and which were estimated to contain 576,840 grains. 

This statement at least shows the jM^acticability of soon get-* 
ting seed from any single ear that the Farmer may chance to dis^ 
cover in his field, which seems, by its growth, and tHe good qualities 
it exhibits, to demand the care and laSor of an experiment. In an 
old Work of Sir Kenelm Di^y, written in 1660, we are informed 
that there was then in the possession of some persons at Paris, 
-which they kept as a great curiosity, a plant of Barley, which c6n- 
sisted of 249 stalks, springing from oneSjoot, or grain ; and in which 
there wi^s formed above 18,CN0O grains^ or bariey seeds; 
*Seepa|^^438^ 
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IcoM s^ on, now, mth.s|)eculatiQD$ and arguments, on these 
facts, after the examples of the works before me, but as 1 write 
aolely with a view to engage the attebtioh of practical men, real 
Farmers, I leave these for some other occasion. In order, however, 
to make the great importance of researches and experiments of this 
kind appear more clearly, it is only necessary to remark that from 
the common wild Crab^ have been produced all our varieties of the 
Jpple. It is well known that the fruit of this triee is'all- ot a dimin- 
utive size, pretty uniform in appearance, and all sour and unpalata- 
ble : what a numerous progeny have the arts of cultivation derived 
from this indigenous, neglected parent of apple trees, and of fruits 
so rich and varied, in excellence ! Jn like manner, if we examine 
the common wild P/tim, and compare . it with the rich magnum 
bonum, we see another evidence of the value and effect of cultiva- 
tion. As a natural production of the soil, Wheats in its indigenous 
j»tate, appears to have been a ver^ small grass^ from which, in time, 
by casualty and care, we have gained all the varieties of this golden 
grain. It may be remarked, generally, that the seeds of plants ex- 
alted or improved by cultivation, always furnish large and improved 
varieties, so long as they are cultivated with care^---but deteriorate,^ 
and commence on the descettdin^ scale, when the cultivation fails 
of affording nourishment proportioned to the vigor and luxuriance 
of the plant. Thus, in time we may exalt the Crab to the Golden 
Pippin, and debase the Pippin again to the Crab. And die same 
remark is applicable to all the productions of nature, capable of 
^.melioration by art. Breeds may be crossed, and new aiid impro- 
ved varieties formed, with as much certainty and success in Botany; 
as in Zoology. In our cider districts, we see some of the finest 
varieties of our apples gradually ^ying away. The Farmer should 
be taught that he may certainly prciduce ne^w and valuable varieties 
to supply their. place, as well by grafting, which every one knows^ 
ashy applying the pollen, or dust, of the stamina of one variety, to 
the pistil of another of the same species. This is all ejected bf 
aimply shaking tlie flowers of some choice variety, over those you 
M'ish to improve, at a time when fully formed and uie pollen elabora- ' 
ted, which is known by inspection, at the first glance of the eye. 
But — however agreeable it might be to pursue these remarks, I must 
leave them, and for the same reasons that called off your Corres- 
pondent, Scrutator, from his experiments. Agricola. 

^ For the American Magazine. 

A J^EW METHOD OF SMOAKIJ>rG HAMS. 

A Farmer of my acquaintance informs me he has long practi- 
sed the following method of preserving Hams and other smoaked 
meat, and as it is attended with far less trouble than that commonly 
piactised, I take the liberty to recommend its publication. 

The Casks in which he salts and cures his Hams, are smoaked 
during 6 or 8, or even 10 hours, witli a smoak made of birch bark, 
or corn cobs, when the Hams are put into them as usual. The 
pickle, he asserts, draws out the smoak, and completely effects all 
that /could be effected by hanging and smoaking in the usual wayf 
and with far less trouble. If this method succeeds as well as I 
have reason to believe, it is certainly well deserving attention. 

Agricola. 
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. Fop Hie American Magazine. 

' PERSIAN TALES, 

We learn, with great pleasure, that Baron Lescallier, late 
Consul General of France, m New-York, has i&nally yielded to the 
persuasions of his friends, and that he will shortly present to the 
publisher, a very interesting selection of Instructive and Moral 
Tales, translated by tliat Gentleman^ from the Persian into the 
French and English languages. The collection was made by him 
several years since, in India and we learn that these translations, 
with additional Notes, critical and explanatory, on the Manners, 
Customs, the Religion, and other circumstances of the Oriental Na- 
tions, have occupied his leisure hours, as well during his voyage, as 
since his residence in America. The various literary Works of 
this gentleman have made him well known to the literary public in 
Europe ; and it is only necessary to add that these Tales have* 
never yet been published, except in the Persian language. The 
reputation of the Translator, is a pledge for their moral tendency, 
as well as general effect. We know not on what terms the pub- 
lication is^to be undertaken, but we do not hesitate to offer every 
aid in our power toward for warding, the success of his plan. ^ 

" Tales," says his Author, " present the means of dissemina- 
ting, successfully, usefal truths, the principles of sound morali- 
ty 5 — and of spreading abroad in the world, the knowledge and th^ 
love of virtue. Read these Tales, and you will find in them a 
good intention and useful tendency 5 you will learn to grow better, 
and to walk with firmness in the paths of virtue and truth," &c. &c. 
The titles of these Works are, ' The Enchanted Throne,' and 
* Tales of the Paroquet' : the first containing 32 Tales; the 
Other 48. The present circumstances of his country, may delay the 
return of the Translator, and we learn that it is in contemplation 
to present, at once, the English and the French translations, sepa-r 
rate or together : so that every class of Readers may be accommo- 
dated. The Works will be correctly printed, and it is thoudit the 
acquisition may be useful to those who are studying the French 
lar^age. We have been gratified with a partial examination of 
these Works, and feel an interest in recommending them to the 
patronage of the Public. Editor. 



Address of the Editor^ to his PatronSy Readers and Correspondents. 

The publication of this Number, completes one Volume of 
The American Magazine. I am now entitled, according to 
tlie terms of publication, to some compensation for my labor, and 
an expense little short of 2000 dollars. The delays that have oc- 
curred in the appearance of the Magazine, have been occasioned by- 
pecuniary embarrassments, in consequence of which I have been 
xrompelled to assign over all the accounts. They are lodged in the 
hanas of Absalom Townsend, Jun. Esq., of Albany, who is duly au- 
-thorised to settle them? and to give receipts. I am also compelled 

Xx 
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to a^, that* the j must be settled immediatelj. Such Of mj SaBf 
scribers as have received their' Numbers for the year, will please 
promptlr remit three dollars^ and a receipt will be returned^ if dj&- 
sired. Those who hiave discontinued their subscription^, in conse-^ 
quence of delay in the publication, aft^r having received sii^ Nos., 
or half of the Volume, will please remit what they are in justice 
hf)and to do, and I must abidfe by this loss, occasioned by my own 
delinquency <^ If any sin|;le. Nos. are wanting to complete the 
files, they wiU be supplied on application to the subscriber. The 
postage on Letters ought to be paid, unless they enclose three 
dollars >— and it ought to be, even then. But — ^to be explicit, I had 
rather pay postage on all Letters that enclose my dues, than not to 
ipeceive them — so much are thfy wanted in jpayment of my debts : 
Mone, therefore, need refuse to pay, becaase of the charge of postage. 
I must reprint Nos. 1, d, and 4, when I shall be db)e to supply 
a few more Volumes, complete. The price is three dollars, in 
sheet<<, or three dollars fifty cents, in hanasome half-binding. Per* 
•ons having in their possession any spare copies of the above Nos., 
wiU confer a favor^ and do an act of justice, by returning them im<* 
mediately. * . i . 

* The publica^n of this T^lagazine, is discontinued, until lean 
ascertain the real patronage, and close all the accounts. My Sub- 
•cription List, comprises a numerous collection of very respectable 
names^ Should this publication be again revived, it will be in, tiie 
hands of persons having ample pecuniary resources^ — ^and who will 

functualty distribute the Nos* on tije first of every Month. This, 
thinks i% all that is now wanting to ensure a respectable patron- 
age, and that permanency for which it was designed* 

About te engaj^ in^ other pursuits, j avail myseff of this oppor- 
tunity for presenting my nrdst grateful acknowledgements to all 
those who have wished for my prosperity and success >-4,nd to tl^ 
public, generally, for the indiilgence with which my writings hai^ 
been received. During the ten years that I hayfe devoted to litera- 
ry labors, I have experienced a great share of public liberality, in 
. the sale of near 12,000 Volumes, the fruit of these labors.*— But-^ 
though I am grateful for the kindness I have experienced,— afnd par- 
ticttjarly for the aid afforded me by numerous Correspondents 5— 
yet I find myself under so many obligations, which circumstances 
nave not enabled me to repay, that 1 have been led to conclude thei;^ 
is some radical fault in the plan erf' my pursuit. I am about to 
change it— and to devote, if Divine Providence permit, ten years ^ 
.otlier labors, by which I am in hopes to redeem some time, and to 
gain some share of that mammon, lyhich crowns success atid sweet- 
ens every toil. 

It IS known to the public, that, in reference to ^e Gazetteer^-— 
and A JSTatutal and Civil History of the State of ^'hv-York^ 
which I designed to write, I have cdlected a great mass of such in- 
formation as t sought, as well by correspondence, as by a ciu^eful 
aelection from private papers and public documents. This colla- 
tion amounts to almost 1000 sheets of original Letters, and, in the 
yvMtf to ne$x SOOO sbeets» besides papers and documents access 
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We to every body. Should I live 10 years, and a£ that time find 
myself in possession of a competency for my support, I might then 
use these papers in the way that l designed when collecting them : 
These circumstances are all contingent, however, and I think it ad-^ 
visable to dispose of them in some other way. . 

Now — there are men, basking in the sunshine of fortune — nurs- 
lings of the Republic, fattening on its trei^ures, by tlie favoritisni 
of ^arty,— sinecure place-men, who havift money to spare, and alv 
their time unoccupied $ — and there are literary societies, enjoying 
the bounty of the state,-— averse to labor, but aspirins for the honors 
of it ;— ^nd I offer to either or aU of these, the use ofail my papers, 
on fair and equitable terms. They have cost me a great deal of 
labor, and though of no value at present, they might prove a desira-, 
ble acquisition. Should the^ remain in my hand^, I shall use my 
utmost endeavors toward betng able, at the expiration of the long 
period of tea years, to write a History of this Sme, for which I pos-* 
sess ample materials :-*-<ind, strange as it may appear, amid&t 
such discouragements, a zeal so ardent nn this kind of literary 
drudgery^ as to make me disregard all its cares, perplexities and 
toils. With whatever of reluctance, I am in duty bound to aban- 
don labors ef this kind for the present — ^and I will conquer the aver- 
sion with which I turn to others. Hod t <leterniined on this at an 
earlier period, it would have been better for me : — but who has eve^ 
struggled with difficulties, contending with fortune, without finding 
hope delusive ? Courage, is often but another name for desperation. 

HORATIO GATES SFAFFORD, 

(X^ Demago^oe^ writes in the style and the spirit of the age From which 
he borrows his name. His P^per deserves every possible attention, but X 
have not been able to find rooip for it. Some smaller pieces from the same 
lien, merit the praise of the highest exoellence. JD. seems to have made la- 
bor of thouj^ht, or he coul4ni>t have, written so well. Such writings would 
SDOU give general currency to any perjodieal Work, and should this Maga* 
zine be &gain revived^ they will declai*e their own merit. * 

A great many Communications remain on hand, from Leifrtea, jSgricoht 
Clericuf, FraiikUn, Clermont j F. D. B^ SeneXy Mpha, Americanua, Monetofi^ 
PhilologiUt ScrutQtor, Vir^rdana, Vohw^ Q.^«n(i others, some of whose fa^ 
Vors have already appeared in these page^. r<o«ng'^ and Salinus, were intend- 
ed for this volume, but have beenxirouded out by a press of Ynatter. F.D.B. 
from Detroit, would make near 20 pages— and he will see by this note of 
liartial |icknowledgement tQ Correspondents, the explanation of his non-ap^ 
pearance, Virgimana^ on the establishment of a Na^mowal Board op A»- 
aiccLT^RB, was not ^fepeived in time for this volume.^ The Paper signed 
' batches, which came by mail, with the JPost mark of that place, was near 3 
months on its passage, or it would have been published, if at thje e^ense of 
an extra slieet. The specimens of S—r, and other products of the Missis« 
sippi, reached me long before this Paper. The long Letter of T., from Cal- 
cutta^ was not received in time for this volum/?. Should this ever reach 
htm, he will please accept my most gratehil ihiu)ks for his attention. AUe^ 
jfham/, will hear from me, in a short time^ in the Way he proposes. Juvenis; 
is returned. The Poem of ^— d; is too heroic and hill-of-fight, for the tem- 
per of ^be Bditor or the taste of hb Readers. With Copy enough on hand 
fqr or 8 Nos., I close with a general acknowledgement of thanks for the 
liberal attention of my Correspondents. Fixmu wliat has been published, the 
public will judg^ of that which remxdn?;. ^^* . . 
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Cotton trade of Great Britain, 78 
Cotton Mills of do. V. 246 
Contrasted Joys, 85 
Clermont, on Light and Heat, 98 
Currents of the Atlantic, 100 
Club, Farmei*'s, of Duchess and 

Columbia, 104, 129 

Condensation, Fire produced by, 105 
Cassini, 113 

Conscience, power of, 117, 118 

Cathedrals, dimensions and height 
of principal ones in England 
and Wales, 125 

Cruelty to Beasts, on, 127 

Caves and curiosities of Berne, 146 
Clericus on Parental duties, 148 

Custom of War, Solemn Review 

of, with extracts, 155, 197, 236 
Chrigtiaa Profanation^ renroof ol^ 157 



CtMtielian, Oriental, singular one, ^ 
167; 276 
Currant, on the cultivation of, 170 
Cowper, pronunoiation of his name, 186 
Candles, experiments on the con- 
struction of, 187 
Claudirie, a Tale, 199 240 273 298 
Conversation, maxims of, 203 
Cider Wine, directions for ma- 
king, by J. Cooper, 203 
Canal, proposed, in N. Y. State, 

observations on, 218 : — see also 405 
Columbus, Ohio, Letter from, • 21S 
Child, extraordinary presence of 

mind of one, 221 

Cruelty, and Executive Clemen- 
cy, in N. Carolina, 22S 
Comet, a new one discovered by 
Dr. Olbers of Bremen, Letter 
frona^ 234 
Country Stage, dissertation on the, 24S 
County and Town Officer, the, 247 
Cerceuo, Marquis, Letter of, to 

Com. Decatur, 248 

Olerious, on the example of Jo- 
seph, 26S 
Cellars, hints on constructing, 266 
Caesar, quoted, on phenomena of 

Natural Electricity; 266 

Coal , for fuel, proposed, see Ame- 
ricanus, 281 

— bints on the varieties of, 283 284 
V. also 393 394 
Cahoos Falls, . 302 

Chemistry, Knowledge of, appli- 
ed to tlie art of Tanning, 280 
Church, government of, always 
tyrannical, see Franklin on Na- 
tional School, 289 315 
Cooking Stove, Postley's, 32B 
Centennial Retrospect: Speech 
Gov. Hunter, Roll of Membej-s 
Legislature, Colony New-York, , 
A. D. 1716. 327 326 
Common Schools, origin of, 313 317 
.318 319 

Chinese Alphabet, and Letters, 341 
Congress of United States, List of 

Members, 34^ 

clericus, on Deism and Infidelity, 349 
Christian , the, how distmguished, 
by faith, from mere formal pro- 
fessor, 351 
Cabinet of Mineraloffy, 360 
Cold, cure for an obstinate one, 

which aff'ects the lungs, 574 

CaiTiot ; sentiment of, concerning 

the importance of education, 378 
Creation, on» and order and con- 
stitution of Nature, see Frank- 
lin, 588 
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Comets, ttexiglits on, see FrankUn 388 

«— arrangement of their 

matter, and formation ofatnios^ 

pbere: Elementii of, 400 411412 420 

Continents, how formed— tbo'ts 
on the antiquity of, 391 

Caloric 390 395 ; The only cre- 
ated Fluid, 396. See also 430 

Chemistry, Mod.,repo8e8 too moch 
on hypothesis, 396r 

Cana), Grand, remarks on, and im« 
poUance of, see 405| 

Cane Plant, cultivated in Georgia 
^Letter of Col. M*Cormick, 410 

Comet's Tail, phenomena of, ex- 
plained, 411.1^ 

Cotnbustion, 414 415 

Colors, hints^oonceming, 419 

Chair, fcir Taietudinariana, on 
Rockers, Mead's, 431 

Composition, as an exercise of 
youth, hints oonceming» 426 

t>elta, on a singular appearance 



on the Moon, 
directions for making Vinegar, 58 
XMscipline of youth m Common 

Schools, 100 

Devotion, extract on, 107 

Diamonds, account of the largest, 114 
Dwight, Ber. Dr. proposes a new 



55 Electrical action, sii^ular cases of 371 



Work, 



Directory, American Traveller's, 124 
Declaration of Bonaparte to f rench 

people, 131 

Delta, on Inland Navigation of 
' the State of New-York, 137j 

Duties, Parental, 148 

Death of Indian Peace Prophet, 166 
thick, the wounded, poem on, 170 
Decatur, Co(n: bis viait to Ifaples, 248 
David's sepulchre plundered^ 279 
Drama, full of Acts, 333 

Deism, and Infidelity, thooghte <»i, 349 
Deist, definition of, 350 

Dale, Wm. A. Tweed, Teacher of 

Albany Lancaster School, 378, 379, 

580. 

- Letter from, 404 



116 Electiic Fluid, the origin and 



Earlof Roseberry, vs. Sir H. Mild- 
may, 28 

Emperor Napoleon, Letter ofj to 
the Sovereigns, 43 

Abdicates the 

throne of France, 131 

■■■' Letter of, to the 

Prince Regent of England, 176 

- Surrenders to the 
British, 170 ; and sails for St 
Helena. See also 312 

Enquirer^ o^n the origin of Storms, 56 
l^ploymeiit for Am. Navy,'-pre- 



poeed by Britjf|i« tt thed^. 

ofthe late War, 7ft 

Engrarir^, Patent for improre- 

ment in the art of, 81 

Enquirer, to the Chemiits, 99 

Elegant, meaning and use of the 

term, 105 

Explosion of the Ship Live Oak, 109 
Emperors of Russia aod Austria,. 

and King of Prussia, at Paris, 135 
Events, summary o^ domestic* 173 
Foreign, . 175 

Experiments on raising Potatoes, 216 

■ with Burning g^assi 277 

Electricity, Nat, phenomena of, 

as known to the Ancients, ' 268 
England and U. Btstes' Treaty of 

Commerce, 308 

Enquirer, on Slavery, 332 

England, living in, during 16th ^ 

Mid 17th Gentoriesy and origin 

of Fairs, 335 

Electricity, Medical, 363 



Earth, theory of, see^ranklin, 388^^ 
Elements, nat, few in number, 389^ 
Earthquakes, sometimes occa- 
sioned by the motion of huge 
masses m ice, and other matter 
in the bowels of the Earth, 392 



compositioil of^ 395 

Eulogy on Patrick Henry, 401 

Equation of Payments, nde for, 408 
Editor's Address^ 441 

France, Tour through, ^7 83 

— ^— Accounts from, 43 46 

Foreign Events, 43 95 131 175 

176 207 



Fruit, method of preserving, 79 

Fish, caught in a Jug, 81 

Fine Arts, progress of, St 

Fulton, Steam ^at. Line? writ^ 
ten oh her firstpassage from 
New. York to Hartford, May 
10, 1815, 88 

Farmer's Club, -^of Duchess and 

Columbia,^. Y. 104 129 

Fire produced by Condensation, 

in what is called friction, lOS 

French emigrant| returned. Let- 
ter firom, 110 
Females, anecdotes of^ 111 11^ 
France, South of, Cassini, 113 
Four seas6n»— brief reflectionfi on 153 
Fletcher, Judg^, Address of to 

Grand Jury, 163 194 

Fotliergill, Dr. his Letter to an 

American, in 1780, 193 

French Beggarsi siji^lar charac- ' 
tsrof, ^ 50^ 



INDEX. 



Fahnhtft the braid of D. America, 
preparation o^ 272 : Y. Man« 
cUock. 

Fire-En^Cy bint fiv woiiungs by 
steam, 279 

Foel, on a supply of^ for Eaatem 
States, 281 

Franklin, on establishing a Ssl* * 
tional School of Science and 
Mechanic Arts, and new Mod- 
eling the syston for granting 
Patents, 289 313 

France, Empire of ; despotism of 
the Crown and the Priesthood, 297 

Fairs, first rise o^ m England, 335 
See Agricola, on estabushing 
Fairs in U. SUtes, 386 

Farmers, practical men, and more 
intelligent and better informed 
coQceming their business than 
is generally imagined among 

. mere theorists, see Virginiana, 365 

Feast, great expense of one, gir» 
en by Abp. Neville in 1466, 337 

Fourteenth U. S. Congress, Mem- 
bers of, 342 

Farming, thoughts on, on 8cien« 
tific Agriculture* and AigricuK 
tural Societies, 365 

Familyi ancient, 368 

Farmers, not often fond of theory, 
but touu^ious of habi^ see Y lr« 
g^niana, 365, and AgricoiR, ' 380 

Fmklin, on Philosophical Sci- 
ence, on Creation, & the Order 
and Constitution of Nature, 388 

Frost, singular effects o( 437 

Fhiit trees, Agricola on propaga^ 
tionof,422: Y.alio, 438 

<3«er^e, Lake 3^ 42 

GrRnd Jury^ Preientment by one 
inNew-Tork, 40 

Ginseng, extract on, from ' Mi< 
chaux'a Travels in America, 201 

Grand Canal, the, proposed, in the 
State of New-York, 218 

— -r— » Remarks on, and the 
importance and magnitude of, 405 

Gout and Rheumatism, cure for, 247 

Grammar, thou^ts on, 257 

Glasgow, experiments of Chem- 
ists there, to improve the art of 
Tanning, 280 

Garland, &e, a Poem, proposed, 301 

Gov. Hunter's Speech, 328 

Gray, Levi, his improved Pump, 330 

Governors of the several Ameri- 
can States, Jan. 1816, 374 

Geology, remarks on, see Frank< 
. lin : difficulties of, 390 398 399 

GaseS| metallic and minetaii hUrta 



137 

141 
150 
157 
168 

312 

18a 



concerning; jg$ 

Grasses, indio^ous, hints con- 
cerning, and the loss to science 
and the arts, fh)m the want of 
timely investigation of our na- 
tive Botany, 427 

Gaa Lights, 43 j 

Horn, method of manufacturing, 
in China, • 42 

Hail Storm, and proof of ther- 
mometer, * 4$ 

Heat and light, speculations on, 
by Clermonti 9^ 

Hon^ Dews, 105 

History,Universal,byDr. Ramaay,115 

Henry, Patrick, Life of, prqiosed, 
by" Wirt, i2f 
^ Eulogy on, 40I 

Hudsoa, the, improvement of the 
navigation of proposed. 

History and settlement of Berne, 
in the County of Albany, 

Hours of Study, , 

Hone Solitariae, Note from. 

Hint for conomon-place Poets, 

Helena, St, Isle of, Bonaparte 
transported tO) 176 : V. also 

» pronunciation of the 

name of. 

Historical Register, 45 89 127 172 
207 248 308 342 

History of the late War with Bar- 
bary States, proposed, 222 

Houses, hints concerning the con- 
struction of 265 

Hints on the Oriprln and Progress 
of the Art of Writing, 33^ 

Hieoroglyphics, employed by an- 
cient Nations in writing, 349 

Haight, David, succesi^ufiy uses 
the Water Rod, 345 

Happhjesa, on, 353, 

Hydrogen, hint concerning the 
origin of, . 394 

Heat, how produced, and nature 
o^» ^ 413 415 

— , tranamitted by radiation, al- 
ways luminous in proportion to 
intensity, 413-14 

, the, of certain animals, lu- 
minous to the eyta of certain 
other animals, 413-14 
— ^,oftheSun, see 412 420 

Indian Names, some et3n]iologxe8 
of, 

Independence, American, cele- 
bration of Anniversary of at 
New-York and Baltimore, 

Inland Navigation, and a plan to 
improve nav. of the Hjo^oti to 
Wat^ford, tfr 



ss 



91 
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Ireland, Judge Fletcher's Ad- 
dress to Grand Jury there, 163 
Indian Peace Prophet, death o^ 167 
Islands in the Niagara Biver, pur< 

chased from Seneca Indians, 172 
Iron Aqueduct, in Albapy^ 191 

Interments, premature, 278. 329 

Infidelity— thoughts on, and on 

Deism, ^ 349 

Infidel, definition of the term, 350 
Inland transportation, ezpence of 

at Pittsburgh, 368 

Ingrafting, improves the quality 
of fruit, and produces the Ap- 
ple from the wild Thombush, 422 
Joys, contrasted, 85 

Juvatum, on discipline in Com- 
mon Schools, 100 
Juices, vegetable, on the circula- 
^ tionof, 151 
Joumalof an America© Traveller, 189 
Joseph, of Israel, example of, 262 
Lake George, View of, 3 ; — de- 
scription, 42 
Literature and Arts, School of, at 

Cincinnati, 2766 

Law Report---Crim. Con. 28 

Lomond's Isle, poem, 3; 

London, average height of barom- 
eter and thermometer & depth 
of rain, av. of 7 years, 
Louis XVm.,. Froc. of, from 
Frankfort, 

— iretum of, to Paris, 

• Speech of, at the open- 
ing of F. Parliament, 207 
Lftftcaster-School-House, in Al- 
bany, foimded, 
Literary and Philosophical Socie- 
ty N. Y. Circular Let of, 63 123 
Light, and Heat, speculations on, 97 
Literary Notice, and Address, of 

Am. Phil. Society, 162 

Louis XVI., Likeness of, found in 

a Labrador Stone, 167,276 

Light, to improve the quality of 

that afforded by Candies, 187 

Lens, a large one, experiments 
• with, 277 

Legislature of Coldnv of N. York, 

Roll of Members 'in 1716, 527 

Lead Mine, at Ancram, 329 

Lightning, singular cases of, by 

Laertes, - 371 

'Lancaster Schools, 377: Albany 

L. School, & VieWof S. House, 378 

Lakes, great Am., brief view of 

. their magnitudes, and of the 

extent of their navigation, (see 

Grand-Canal,). 406 

XSght, SCO Fnuiklin on . PhUoso- 



48 

43 
135 



52 



ph;ca] Science, 411 41S 

— .speculations on the nature 
& identity of Light & Heat, 41S 

— the matter of, all rjUUant, 
413-14; and luminous ex- 
actly in proportion to inten- . 
sity 413 

Lelters and Correspondence, re- 
malrks ocL, 425 ; Letter on nat. 
productions of Ohio, 426 

Lands, minute subdivision of, in- i 
to small freeholds in Xew-£n- 
gland, 433 

Ut. Not, Persian Tales, 441 

Mechanic Arts, 39 70 73 169 330 431 
Meteorological, 47 48 96 124 

Moon, singular appearance on the 

Face of, S5 

Malt Liquors, 74 233 253 

Merino sheep, number of, around 

Pittsfield. Ms. 92 

Mediterranean Squadron, 90 130 248 
Martin Luther, and the Virgin's 

Hymn, 125 

MeadviUe, New College there, 127 
Moss, Spanish, or Tillandseat 159 
Michaux, extracts from, I618 201 
Mathematical Question, 192 ;-r 

Solution of, , 405 

Money— depreciation of in En- ■ 

gland, 203 

Maxims of Conversation, 203 

Murder, and lenity of law con- 
cerning, in N. Carolina, 223 
Mills, for manufacture of Cotton 

in ^gland, 246 

Mortar, to make, impervious to 

moisture, 24$ 

Manufactures, Am., thoughts on 
the policy of encouraging, 249 

see also, Agricola, 280 

Mechanic Arts, School of, pro- 
posed, t89— V. Franklin. 
Museum, National, proposed, see 

Fmnklin on School, &c. 289 

Mathematics & Poetry, a Drama, 333» 
Method of finding Water, see Ag- 
ricola on the Water Rod, 345. 
Mineralogy, Cabinet oij proposed, 360 
Medical Electricity, 362 
Mountains, origin and formation 
of, , 390 391 

decay of, 399 

Magnetism, 395 

Matter, endless transmutations of 395 
M'Cormick, CoL David, describes .^ 
the culture and produce of the 
Sugar Cane, in Georgia, 410 

Mineralogy of Ohio, notices of, 42r 
Mead's Valetudinary Chair on 
Rockfcr5, 431 
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Vfonei, Wigenal, oririn of some, 55 

VevB, 44 46 90 91 9!2 93 94 
95 96 127 128 130 to t36 ; 172 

to 176 : 207 208 248 

Navy, Am., new eraptoytnent pro* 
posed for, by British! at the 
close of the late War, 76 

New-York, Corn, Council of, ap* 
propriate old Alms House for 
use of Scientific and other So- 
cieties, 92 

Kavig;ator, the, of the Ohiq and 
Mississippi, extracts from, i58 159 

Kavy, British, Albion on misman- 
agement of, 166 

Naples, Visit of Com. Decatur to. 
Correspondence, &c., 248 

Natural Electricity observed by 
Ancients, * . 268 

National School> Museum, &c. 
see Franklin on, ^89 326 

Newspapers in the state of Nejv- 
York, Doc.' i8i5, 375 

Niagara Falls, View of, and brief 
description, 409 

Nature, study of, 417 418 419 

New-York, State, compared with 
New-England, in the subdivi- 
sion of its lands into freeholds, 432 

Observations on the Wind of a Ball, 8 

Otranto, Duke of, 44 132 133184 

Onondaga, Meteorological Jour- 
nal from, 47 

OiHcers, Names of the first ui^der 
Charter of Albany, 54 

Old Man, brief reflections of, on 
the Seasons, 153 

Oriental Cornelian, 167 276 

Olbers, Dr. Dicoyers a new Com 
et— elements of, 234 to 236 

Oswego, View of, &c. 369 

Officers of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Arts, 408 

Ohio, State, original Letter from 
with remarks on its natural pro- 
ductions, 425-6 

l^rinting Machine, • new one, in 
England, 73 

Pfetersburgh, Va., great fire at 94 

Porter, Gen. P. B." compliment to, 
by citizens of Albany, 128 

Premiums offeredbyFarmer'sClub,129 

- — • awarded* by Berkshire, 1 

Agricultural Society, 231 

Parental Duties, on, 148 

Profanation of Name of Jehovah, 
Note on, 157 

Philosophical Society, American, 
Notice of, 162 

Peace Prophet, Indian, death of, 166 

|>o«ts. Common Place, hints for, 168 



President, V> S., Pfodamations 

of, 172 30a 

P6st Office Establishment, Statw- 

tical view of, 174 

Policy of Thne-Servers, 184 

Patent Walking Stick, curious, 202 
Parliament, Fr^ch, and Speech 

of Louis xvm, 2or 

Potatoes, experiments en raisins^, 216 
Papermoney, Traveller's remarks 

on, 220 

Presence of Mind, 220 221 222 

Priesthood, the, distinct from the 
Clergy — ^ne^iessity of perpetua- 
ting these distinctions, 316 
Pulsatilla, see Anemone Hepatica, 303 
Prerogatives, of every kind, un- 
friendly to public liberty, and 
' dangerous, 313 
Patent System of V. States, View 
of, and New one proposed, 321 
to 326 V. also 43X 
Pump-Foray's double forcing and 

lifting- 
Poetry, and Mathematics, 
Pagan, definition of the term, 
Philosophical Science, thoughts 

on, see Franklin, 
Payments, rule for equation of, 
Painesville, Ohio, Letter from, 
enumerating nat. productions 
of that State, 
Philosophy, natural, the studv of 
Nature, 417 ;— recommended, 418 
419 421 
Persian Tales, proposed to be 

published by Baron Lescallier, 441 
Peettifi Lomond's Isie, a Scotch 
Tale, 
Also and Likewise, 
Contrasted jToys, 
Soliloquy m a Country 

Church yard. 
Lines on the first visit of 
Steam-Boat Fulton to 
Hartford, 
'A Harvest Tale, 
The American Soldier, 
On Cruelty to Beasts, 
The wounded Duck, 
Best Ciu-e for Trouble, 
Asiatic Courtship, 
The Return, 
Anna, a New Song, 
David's Sepulchre plun- 
dered. 
The Garland, 
Extract from Mons. Bar- 
reau. 
Rain— av. quantity of in liondon, 
for 7 years, 48 
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350 

388 
408 
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33 
85 
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88 
125 
125 
125 
170 
204 
205 
205 
247 

279 
301 

407 
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Beading Room, library, 8c Fo«n. 
tains of Saratoga waters estab- 
lished in Albany by Mr. Cook, 

Review of Velvet Cushion, 58 59 

Ramsay, Dr. Americaizes Univer- 
aal History, 

Reeve, Tappan, proposes a New 
Work. 

Revolution in France, and return 
of Louis XVIH, 133 

Reflections of Old Man^ on Four 
Seasons, 

Return, the, 

Russian Ukase, 

Ruricola, on Presence of Mkid, 

Rheumatism and Gout, receipe 
for cure of, 

Richmond, Va., Coal-trade with, 

, proposed. 

Register, Historical, 43 89 127 
173 20r 248 308 

Religion, National, an engine of 
State, devised by the foes of 
civil and religious liberty"; 
see Franklin on Nat. School, 

Reformation, the. 

Republican tendency of the Re- 
ligion of the Gospel, compa- 
red with that of the Law of 
Moses, 

Republicaniira, School of, foun- 
ded in the very necessities of 
the early inhabitants of the 
Brit. Colonies in America, 

Religion, Natural, is Deism- 
see Clericus, 

■ i ■ ' Revealed, the true reli- 
gion of Christianity, 349 to 

Refractions power and effects 
of, see Franklin on Phil. Sci- 
ence, 396 411 4J2 415 

Radiltion ^ the matter of he&t 
and light all radiant« 

l^torms, on the origin of. 

Society, Lit. and Phil. N. Y. 
Circular Letter of, 
— ^ Americiftn Phil, at Phila- 
delphia, Address of* 
— — For the Promotion of Use- 
ful Arts, at Albany, Officers of. 

Schools, Juvatum on discipline 
of. 

Ship Lire Oak blown up. 

Stage effect, extraordmary in- 
stance of, 

Southey, Robert, 

Sir Walter Scott, 

Steam Boats, on the Ohio and 
Mississippi, 

Settlement and history of Beroe, 



Study, Iioni^ of, ivmarks on, 1*50 
Seasons, rofiections on, 153 

Spanish Moss, of the Mississippi 159 
Stramonium a vulnerary, and re- 
commended in Epilepsy, 16S 
Seneca Indians, Treaty with, 172 
Summary of News, 173 
Steuben, Baron De, Biography 

of, 177 209 

St. Helena, pronunciation of, 186 
Stone, singular one, (see Orien- 
tal Cornelian,) 167 275 
Steam Waggon» 236 
Stag^, dissertation on the, 24S 
Steam, on workingFire engine by 279 
School of Science and Mechanic 

Arts, see Franklin on, 289 313 
Schools, Common, origin of, 313 317 
* 318 319 

Smith's Botany, 304 

Stove, Posiley's, 326 

Speech of Gov. Hunter, 328 

Slavery, remarks on, 332 

Stove Pipes, to prevent dripping 

of, see Scrutator, 357 

Science, philosophical, survey of 

by Franklin, 388 

Salts, hints concerning, 396 

Salt water, Seas and Lakes of, 
bow formed^ discharged and 
freshened, 398 

Stones and Kocks, origin of, 390 
^— .— decay and de- 

composition of,' 399 

Sugar Cane,cuUivate& inGeorgia, 410 
iSolar System, the extent of, 412 417 
Sun, the— speculations on the 
nature,magnitude and compo- 
sition of, see Franklin,passim. 

Spots on, 421 

416 Small Pox, and Vaccination, 424 
Steath Boiler, see Tea-Kettle, 428 
413|jStock, for Farms, Work of Cul- 
56 ley, on, 434 

Sheep, extract from Culley, on, 435 
63 Snioakingof Hams, new method, 440 

Treaty, new, of the Allied Eu- 
162 ropean Powers, 45 

Thanksgiving, Dr. Blatchford's 

408 Sermon on, S2 

Traveller's Directory, by Melish, 154 

lOOl Tides, in the Hudson,- 140 

109 TilUndsea, or Spatftsh beard, 159 

Treaty, of Sthte of New-York, 
112| with Seneca Indians, 172 

124 Time-serving policy, &c. 184 

125 Tale, see Claudine. 
Trouble, best cure for, 204 

1281 Traveller, Letter from one on 
141| Graiid Canal^ Paper Money, &c. 218 
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Tapioca, preparation of at Brazil, 273 

Tanning — opinion of Dr. Thorn- 

aon,pn application i»f chemical 

8ci«^nce to the art of, 280 

Theology, Schools of, popular 

error of the age, in relation to, 295 
Treaty, Commercial, United 

Statea and England, . 308 

Tea, early use of, in England, 338 
The Tail of a Comet, phenom- 
ena of, explained, 411-12 
Tea-Kettle, plan for improving 

the construction of, 428 

Tillering of Grain, remarks on, 439 
Tales, Persian, translated by 

Baron LescalDer,. 441 

U. S. Post Office, statistics of, 174 
Ukase, Russian,^ HQ7 

United States — advantages en- 
joyed by People of, 280 
University,. National, see Frank- 
lin on National School, &c. 

289 313 to 326 
Useful Arts, Officers of Society 

for Promotion of, 408 

Vinegar, to make good; 58 

Velvet Cushion, reviewed 58; 
. extracts from, 59 120 

Vaccine Nat.Estab.of in England, 118 
Vaccination in France, 120 

Vegetables, on the circulation 

of their juices, 151 

Visit to Brazil, and Journal of a 

captivity there, 159 238 271 

Vienna, curious Automaton ex- 
hibited there, 244 
Virginiana, on Farming, on Sci* 



entific Agriciiltare, and Agii- 
cultural Societies, 36$ 

Vaccination, additional remarks 

on, 424 

Wheel Carriages, 39 70 

Water, cold, precautions to be 

Hsed in drinking it, 72 

Wooden Legs,, improved, 93 

West Point, accicjent at, 116 

War — Solemn Review of the 

custom of, 155 197 236 

Westera. Country— <Ohio Navi- 
gator, 156 
Water Works, in Albany, 191 
Walking Stick, a curious one, 202 
Wine,. Cyder, directions for ma- 
king, 203 
War, Hist, of the late, with 

fiarbary States, proposed, ,. 222 
VVallace, Professor James, Let-' 

ter from, 234 

Waggon, Steam, 236 

Wars, how sanctioned. by states 

professing Christianity, 315 

Washington City, 524 325 

Writing, hints on the origin and 

progress, of art of, 339 

Water Rod, the, powers ^nd 

irse of, 345 

Wealth, on» ' 369 

Water, composition and trans- 
mutations of, 396 
World of the \rest, . waters of, 

see Grand Canal, 406 

Yeast, preparation of, 312 

Zero, on tbcrmometrical obser- 
vations, 1C4 



IC?" The Reader will pleasQ make tlie/oU owing Corrections, 
with his pen. Two of the Nos. were printed during the sickness 
of the Editor, when he was unable even to look at the pi^oafsheeis ; 
and 6 of them were printed at a distance of 50 miles from his resi- 
dence, which prevented the necessary care in correcting the press. 
The most material errors that have been noticed, are corrected ift 
the following 

ERRATA. 
Page 96, line 28, for cough, read croup. 

108» line 40, fnr efEcacious, read inefficaeioni. 

144, Ist line of 2d paragraph, for of, read for. 

149, line 19, dele on. 

170, line 19, for altogether, read all together. 

190, line 2, for France, read Farewell. 

250, line 18, for wars, read war. 

250, line ^5, for then read there. 

254, line 10, from bottom, for and, read an. 

260, line 9 from bottom, for four, read few. 

261, line I of last paragraph, for grammarian, read grammarians. 



ERRATA. 

^age 261, line 2, of bst paragnpb^ for ever» read even. 
264, line 3, for aU, read of. 
264^ Ime 14, for were, read art. 
265 f line 16, for set, read sit. 

279, IVne 2 from bottom, for purposes, read proposes. 

280, line 13, for on, read in. 

280. line 26, for foreign eves, read former ages. 

281, an aukward error of the press occurs, to correct lihicb, see 

page 312. 
291, line 25, after , add and. 

305, line '16, dele an, before appendix. 
326, line 10, in a few copies* dele the» before science. 
377, line 29, for of, read on. 

391, line 7, for of, read and. 

39 ly line 31, for duration, read direction. 

392, line 10 from bottom, for convulsions, read concussiont. 

399, line 30, for the, read that. 

400, line 8 from bottom, for is, read and. 
425, line 21, for exerted, read excited. 



DntECTI0J\r8 TO THE BLN'DEB. 

The View of Lake George, to face the title-page* 
Wheel Carriage, p. 39. 
The Dutch Church, 49. 
View of Oswego, 345, or 369. 
Lancaster-School-House, S77* 
Falls of Niagara, 409. 
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